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PREFACE. 


During my wliole life, now rapidly approaclnng four* 
f?core, I laavo been a diligent reader, and, as far as my means 
would allow, a groedy purcliaser of all woiks connected with 
early English htoraturo. It is nearly sixty years sinco 
I became possessed of my first really valuable old book of 
this kind — Wilson^s ^^Ari of Logic,^^ pinited by Bichard 
Grafton in 1551 — ^from which I ascertained the not umm- 
portanD facts that Ralph Roister Doister^^ was an older 
play than Gammer Gurton^s Neodlo,^^ and that it had 
been written bj^ Nicholas Udall, Master of Eton School : 
I thus learned who was the author of the earliest comedy, 
properly so called, m our'^ l^j^uage. This was my first 
literary discovery, made several years anterior, although I 
had not occasion to render it public, until I printed my Notes 
upon Dodsley^s Old Plays^^ soon after 1820 My latest 
discovery, which occuricd only a few months ago, is that 
To ttePs Miscellany/^ 1557, the oldest and most intorest- 
nig in our language, containing as it docs the poems of the 
Earl of Surrey, Sir Thomas Wyat, and their oonlcinponines, 
has always, during the last three centuries, boon reprinted, 
by Dr Sewell, Bishop Percy, Dr Nott, and their followers, 
from the second instead of the first edition . the differences 


between the two are not merely extromoly curious, but 
very interesting and important. 

Between the one discovery ar^dHyho ' utfifll* ' f % 

interval of perhaps fifty years ^ s ndf 
to be new in the ensuing volupes 
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Ut.omfy iiivtiKilgiiiiun duriiijv considoraLly iiioru i.lum that 
ju‘no(l. !^^y oarly oniploymrats wcra irksome and woari- 
s(irm‘j hut, stiinidati'd in soino dojOji’cc hy my first success, 
and hy my loves tor the hc'st poetry tho world has produced, 
I lifrlitimed my labours by tins ceslksctiesii and perusal of 
obi Kiifflish books, and by ssiakiug- c'xtrivcts from find criti- 
cisms ujKsu tiuun, wlu'fbi'r m prose; or verso; so that in time 
they formed a large body of maunse;ripts, consisting of sopa- 
r.ito articles alphabetically arrange'd. 

'fhe w<;rk in tho hands of tho reader has been mainly 
di'rivcd from this soiircc, and not a few of (ho notices arc 
of forty, or even fifty, yoiirs standing. Although 1 kept con- 
stantly adding to, altering and coriveting them, both as to 
facts and opinions, some of them are, in tho most material 
points, just as they camo from my pen, soon after tho perusal 
of the books to which they relate. It will bo found that 
a few uro reviews of ])ro<hK'tions allogeihor unknown to 
bibliographers, while othiTs ajtply to publications of wbieh 
only a single copy remains to ns, or to separata tracts 
of tlu; utiiiusL rarity. 

It is truo that notices of a very few more common, but 
still scarce, books will bo found intorspersod, a cirenmstimco 
arising from tho fact, that I have incorporated all tho pro- 
ductions formerly embraced in what is generally known ns 
tho "Bridgewater Catalogue,” which ahoiit thirty years 
ago I prepared for tho first Karl of Ellesmere, and which 
was privately printed at tho expense of that gifted, on- 
Hghtoned ami liberal nobleman. Through my hands in 
1837 ho dispersed, as presents, in diireront (juurters of tho 
globo Bio fifty copies of which tho whole impression con- 
sisted 5 but, Bomo years after tho completion of tho under- 
taking, his Lordship expressed his regret, that tho litnitation 
in point of number much restricted tho utility of that 
Catalogue: ho therefore authorisoil mo at any timo to 
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roprmt if I tliouglit it would answer as a pecuniary 
speculation Duimg Lord Ellesmere^ s life I never availed 
myself of tins pei mission, but a proposal of tlie kind was 
made to me not long after liis demise I did not tken listen to 
it, because I was still anxious to introduce corrections upon 
many of the pages , and because, even then, I contemplated 
a work upon a broader basis, and of a wider range, not 
limited to the contents of any single libiary, whether public 
'^xyr piivate 

It may be stated, nevertheless, that in the course of my 
two volumes, I have repi’inted the whole of the Bridge- 
water Catalogue I refused to mutilate it by the omission 
of any article, however comparatively insigmhcant , but 
I have, at the same time, carefully msoitod whatever infor- 
mation I subsequently procured, and the consequence is 
that there is no one piece of criticism, derived from the 

Bridgewater Catalogue, that has not received improve- 
ments more or less important. Had I not been desirous of 
giving that work in its entirety, I might have discarded 
accounts of a few books of more ordinary occurrence, but 
which the autographs of the writers, in dedications or other- 
wise, had rendered of peculiar interest and value in the 
E]le>smeio Libi’ary 

Before that memorable assemblage of books came into 
the possession of Lord Francis Kgoiton (afterwards the first 
Earl of Bllesmore) some highly impoi taut woiks had been 
turned ^ut of it, in many instances under the mistaken im- 
pression that they wore duplicates. Those supposed dupli- 
cates, generally marked by John Earl of Bridgewater (who 
died in 1 649) in a somewhat peculiar manner, wore to bo 
found on the shelves of several booksellers, or in private hands, 
and two or three occurred in sfilo-hstsnot long after the pre- 
paration of the Bridgewater Catalogue One of those may 
bo specified as the finest copy of the Sonnets of Shakespeare 



(4to, 1009) tliathasevor Tbconsoon^ and I liadtlio Bati^sfaction 
of ro-purclxasing it for Lord ElloBnicro. Having alBO a 
noblo collection of Old Plays (tliougli mucli impaired wlion 
imaginary duplicates wore incautiously extruclod)^ liis 
Lordship was at all times anxious to restore them to their 
auoicut places at any prico^ and ho commissioned mo 
to secure suoli relics for him. Ho besides applied a 
coiisidorablo sum every year to tlio formation of a separate 
library^ especially devoted to the illustration of Shakespeare 
and our early Stage, This most agreeable duty Lord Elles- 
mere aft ignod to me; and had not tlio Commission on the 
Jlrii.ish i ^usoum intervened (on which 1 felt; most reluctantly, 
luanui to hike au indepeudont course, in favour of a coin- 
pemlious catalogue which would enable readers instanily 
to tind the book wanted, without wading through a laby- 
rinth of tediously extended tithss) this design might have 
adyaucod considci’ably farther towards complotioiu 
dilliculty was to procure the books, so rare and costly had the 
best of them become, but liovd Ellesmere did not htssiiaie to 
purchase any work I reeomimmdcHl, never, perhaps, 

existed a more confiding or bountiful patron ; aiul, after an 
iutercourso of more than thirty years, 1 may venture to say, 
with affectionate humility, that the only fault of his cha- 
rapker was having too high an estimate of those who W(n*e 
interested in misguiding him, and too little reliance up<m Ins 
own unsw'ayed convictkmH, 

It is now above sixty years since I first obtained a ticket 
for the Beading Boom of the British Museum, and my own 
notions, as to the easy possibility of jirocuring a slujrt and 
useful Catalogue of the books, have never tmth*rgono the 
slighfcost change ; this is probably the last pri*faco 1 shall ever 
bo able to compoBO, and 1 therefore add, that if the Lord 
Ellesmere of 1847 and 1848 had only been ns firm as, in my 
opinion, ho was originally right, wo might possibly (I only 
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say possibly) long ago liave obtained tlic easiest mod|| of 
lelcn CO to omy piiniod volume m the Libraxy The want 
of it li\ often kept and othois, away fioni the Eoading 
Room^ because^ in the confused multitude of volumes 
ovei which the various Catalogues aie distributed^ we 
never could bo suie whether the books wo wore in 
search of wcio^ or weie not^ upon the shelves of the 
Institution It iSj besides^ the misfortmie of the Biitish 
Museum that it is peculiaily deficient in woiks of the 
class to which I was anxious especially to lofcr I 
willingly admit that this is not tho fault of the present 
Principal Libraiian in our time the books aio not to be 
pi'ocurod^ excepting at enoimous prices, paiticulaily if it 
bo known that the Biitish Museum is in tho maikct My 
acquaintance with the head of that establishment is neces- 
sarily very slight I am well aware, however, of his energy, 
ability and acquirements , but I must say, that the long- 
felt want of a concise and intelligible mean of refeionco 
to the books m the British Museum (which mean ho has 
always resisted) much counterbalanced the other advan- 
tages derived from his position, when he had the control 
of the Department of Printed Books Such aio my con- 
firmed sontiinonts, after a life-long oxpencnco in tho Library, 
and when, m my sovonty-sevonth year, I am so noai tho end 
of my laborious course, that tho existing state of tho Cata- 
logues can make little diffoi’once to me 
I have reason to know that, nearly twenty years since, 
I injurod my own prospects by tho part 1 took upon this 
subject, because, if I wore correctly informed, tho Oom- 
niisHionoi’B had at one time a design to separate tho Printed 
Book Department into two portions — ^English and Foreign. 
If this reasonable plan had been earned out, and I had 
accommodated myself to tlio views of tliosc who wore for 
a manuscript Catalogue m five or six hundred huge folio 
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volumes, I miglit, witli the assistance of the Earl of Ellos- 
moro, as head of the Commission, and of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, as one of the Tx'ustees, have had a chance of filling 
the appointment which would thus have been created. I am 
now, of course, too old for any such duties, but tlio Trustees, 
after the close of the inquiry, did appoint a now and a 
most valuable officer in another overgrown depax'tment : all 
T wish now to do is to recoi'd, before I die, my ancient 
conviction in favour of the scheme I advocated in my two 
days’ evidence before the Commissioners, by whom, I fcai', 
I was considered a very obstructive Secretary. 

For the reasons stated, I have obtained few of my 
materials from the British Museum, while from the Bodhuan 
Library, whore the books are instantly accessible, and the 
catalogue complete, I have from time to time derived im- 
portant assistance : the head of that establishment and 
the other learned curators were never weary of giving mo 
their readiest aid. My chief reliance, however, has been 
npon my own industry and vigilance, willingly enconraged, 
oven from my outset, by the liberality of ]n‘ivato individuals, 
who had fiuo collections of rare books, from the days of Hir 
Francis Froeling and Mr. Perry down to the later acquisi- 
tions of Mr. Ilobor and Mr. Miller. To collectors of a 
later period I have seldom been indebted j but I may men- 
tion the name of one booksi'llor who was always glad to 
eoulributc to my purpose — the late 'riiomus llodd, a man as 
celebrated for his kuowlodgo of hooks as for his fairness 
in dealing with them. Many and many a lltemry rarity 
has ho purchased, for my use and advantage, sometimes 
at my instance; and as iho price of such coimnotlitu'S 
has boon gradually rising during the whulo of the proseiit 
century, nc'ithor ho nor I over had to regret tine dearness of 
our bargains. IIo was of a good family, but accidentally 
roduood, and my father and his father were at tho same 
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public school, tlioy aftoi wards mot in Spam, and it was 
111 tlio yoai' ]80i, or 1805, that my fathcx fust took me to 
tho old book-shop then kept by Ins woithy, though less 
fortunate school-fellow. This was, in fact, my mtioduction 
to tho eaily liteiatuie of our country, and it was, not many 
years aftorwaids, that I pin chased my fiist old English 
book of any 1 cal value, Wilson^s Logic Long subse- 
quently I bought hundreds of othoi books fiom and through 
Eodd , but, as I never was rich enough to collect, and keep, 
wliat may be called a libiary, he sold them again, and very 
seldom at a loss 

Eoadois may imagine that I have obtained much infor- 
mation from such works as Censura Lite^mia^ ^^Tho British 
Bibliographer,^^ oi ResHtutay to say nothing of smallci pio- 
ductions of a similar character Tins is a mistake I have 
never referred to them without acknowledgment , but 
it will be found in tho twelve hundred pages that follow 
this preface that, excepting for the sake of illustration or 
for the correction of some important error, I have never 
criticised, or I may almost say, quoted a single volume 
noticed by others It was generally enough to mduce 
mo to lay an old book aside to find that it had aheady 
passed through the hands of Brydges, Paik, or Haslewood 
To the taste and Icarmiig of the first I bcai willing testi- 
mony the second possessed knowledge, but without much 
di>scrimmatioii , and tho thud was a man remarkable for his 
diligence, but remarkable also for tho narrowness of lus 
views, for Ins total want of judgment, and for tho paucity 
of his information, 

I can asseit, without tho chance of contradiction, that 
there is no one book, the merits or peculiarities of which 
are discussed m those volumes, that has not passed through 
my own hands and boon carefully road by my own eyes • there 
IS no extract, no line, that has not been copied by my own 
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pen ; and altliongli I cannot for an instant suppose that 1 havi^ 
altogether avoided mistakes, I hope that I have made us few 
as possible : in a case of this sort, where hundreds of names 
occur, and thousands of dates are given, errors must inevit- 
ably have except in ; but I am aware of none, whether relating 
to books or their authors, that I have not set right iii 
the Additions, Notes and Corrections,^^ Xikced at the 
beginning of my book, as it wore to solicit the indulgence 
of the reader in the outset. Even if this work bo found to 
deserve reprinting, I can hardly hope to live to superintend 
a revised edition of it. 

It may be necessary to add, that I have purposely avoided 
Old English Dramas and Plays, because they form so 
distinct a subject, that they ought to bo separately ti’catcd. 
I have by mo many details regarding the plots, cbarucjters, 
poetry and appliances of performances of this description, 
from the remotest dates, some of them relating to jirodpc- 
tions hitherto unrecorded; and if time, opportunffy eye- 
sight should unexpectedly and graciously bo allowed me, it 
will much add to my happiness to bo able hereafter to put 
them into shapo for publication. Dnm .^jnro spero, 

J. }\ C. 

Maidenhead j Uih April, 1805. 
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VOL I 

1 2 Tie contributed the famous Induction ] — This Induction,” in wli.it is 

called ** The Sccondc Paitcof the Mirioui foi Magistiatcs” (which, in the 
edition of 156 5, was appended b> W Baldwin to the fii&t pait, oiigmally 
published m 1559), pieeedes Saekville’s “ Complaynt of llenij^c duke of 
Buckingham,” and m a maiinci picpares the way foi it The “ Induction” 
alone fills twenty pages, viz fiom sig P m to R nii ^ 

I 4 Under the title of “the Key of Knowledge ”] — Ac heller’s “Key of 
Knowledge” must have come out latci than 1572, because, in the de~ 
dicition ol it to Lady Elizabeth Russell, ho speaks of his “ lagged vciscs 
wine he, about two yeaies paste, I piesumcd to tendei to youi disci ecte judge- 
ment ” It IS probable that he refers to some otlici, and eailicr, poetical pro- 
duction than his “ Djdaco and Violcnta,” imbhshcil in 1576 

I 9 “ The Massaci e of Money” was not published until two ycai s afterwm ds ] 
couise, some of the quotations in “ England’s Parnassus” imglit be, 
and probably weio, doiivcd fioni MS 

I 18 AUbastci may have boon postponed ]—Wc once owned a valuable MS 
which contained, at the end of it, vaiious leligious sonnets by Alabaster 
Unlortimatoly we lent the MS to a clcigyman, and m some way, during 
the tiansit, Alaba&tei’s sonnets accidentally escaped If they should now 
be m the hands gf any bibliogiaphor, ho will pci haps rcmembci to whom 
they ically belong they were accompanied by some other rare uripiintcd 
poems of the time. 

I 20 The many pieces of not ill-translated poetiy in Ins Plutarth] — Wo 
quote the following specimen from his Life of Cimon, p 5^3 — an insciip- 
tion on a column — 

“ The cili/ens which dwell in Athens stately townc 

Have heic set up these monmnentb and pictuies of icnownc, 

•'fe honoin so the f icts, and celebiatc the fame, 

'J’luii valliaut chief tames did achieve m many ainaihb ill gnne , 

That su(h as altci come, when tiny tlunby pem ive 
llow men of scivicc foi then deedis did iith rcwaids leieno, 

Encouraged may bo such men foi to icscmblc 

In valhant acts anddicadfuUdu^dcs, which make then foes to tremble ” 

In an eailioi Life, ihatof Alciluades, p 210, Noith thus quotes an attack 
by Arihtopluincs — 

“ Poi state Ol common wealo mueho bcttei should it be 
To keepc within the eountne none sueho lyons lookes as ho 
But if they nodes will keepc a lyon to then cost. 

Then must they nodes obeye his will, foi he will lulo the loste ” 

^ We have taken those specimens quite at landom, as we happoned to open 
the fine well prniti^d volume 

I 2*5 lie had lent a copy of “ J Don’s BatMCs — ^In 1614 Thomas Fieemnn 

punted a <ollection of Epiguuus, ikt undei the title of “Hubheanda 
gieat Cast,” wlueh ccmtanih the following u]K>n Donne (m Dniino as the 
name is theiespelt), fu>m wliu U wo may btitily mfei that, at that date, he had 

h 2 
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printed variotiH pocniH, including some or uU <d‘ his SutircK, whieh Eivwnau 
complains wore too hrM. 

“Epigram 84. To John Dunne, 

“ Thy Btorme dc“?cribM hath set thy name athade , 

Thy <!alme a gale of famous winde liath got t 
Thy SatyrCK short, too soone we them o’eilimke , 

I prethee, Persius, nrite a bigger hooki*.'* 

“ Tim Stonne,’^ in the edition of ItJJk't, p, 50, Is d 4 *du‘ 5 n<‘d to 
Christopher Brooke,” and it is innnedmiely tblhmed by *‘Th(‘Cubne” 
TheSathes contain many proofs that they were uritteir \\hih‘ Eh/rtiberh 
was on the throne In a copy of the impression of lOO’k now kdoie us, 
the blanks arc filled up in a hand-writmg of alnmt the time. 

37. The remuniing five pieces are only found In this volume. The reath*r 
may like to sec a specimen of Daniel's bubscfpiently excludctl poems : one 
sonnet runs thus : — 

“ The slio Incliantcr, when to %un‘ke his will, 

And secret wrong, on some forcRpt^kcn wight, 

Frames waxc in fonne to repnssent aright 
The i>oorc unwitting wietch ho mcanes to kill ; • 

And prjckcH the image fram’d by magiek’s sktll, 

Whereby to vexe the partic day and night. 

Like hath she done wdiosc shewc bowitcht m\ sigld. 

To b<‘auties charmes her Lover’s blond to sp‘iH j 
For first like waxc she fram’d me by her eyes, 

Whoso rnyes, shar|> poynted, set upon my fnvst, 

Martyib my life, and }>Tagiies me in this w'lse, 

With lingrmg jiainc to peiifik in tinrest 
Naught could, save this, iwy sncctei^airc sifffice 
To tuc her arte on him that hnes her best/’ 

sure whether the sprightly lines here imputed to the Kari t J 
Oxfordhavc ever been reprinted in modern times (we Huspeet that \ius 
have been), but we add them by way of iliuHtration. 'rhis was flu* Earl 
Oxford who had put the afii’ont upon Bir Philip Sidney : he ilied in HKI4, 
We (livide the lines exactly as they stand m the origirml <‘opy of th«L 

“ Faction that ever dwelles in Court whore wit cxcelles • 
hath sot deflaneo j 

Fortune and Love have swome, that they w'cre never homo 
of one alliance. 

Cupid, which doth aspire to bo God of desire, 

_ . swearcs he gives liiwes j 

That whore his arrowes hit, some joy, some hoitow it, 

Fortune no cjiuho. 

Fortune sweares weakest hearts, (the book<‘s of Cupids arts) 
turnd with her wheelo, 

Senslcs themselves shall prove : venku* hath place in love 
asko them that fecle. ’ 

This discord is begot Atheists that honor not : 

Nature thought good 

Fortune should over dwell in Court whore wits excoll » 

Love koepe the wood. 

So to the wood went I, with Love to live and die, 

Fortune’s forlomo. 

Experience of my youth made me thinke humble Ti'uth 
in desarts borne. 
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My Siuntol kccpo to mco, an<l .Toiuic her sclfc is bhcc, 

Joanc lane and tiue 

She doth ondy move passions of ]o\c with love 

Eoitunc, adieu I Fcnis, E O 

I 43 An offiee wluth we know that Fcireis had filled under Edw VI and hib 
royal iathei ] — See icspcctin^j? Geoigc Feiieis and hia einplovincuts, Ilist 
Engl Diani Dootry and the Stigo, Vol I p 151, &,e 

i 47 The Eneomion of Lady Tetmiia ] — ^In giving the titled “'Bainfield’s 
Eneoniion ot Lady rccimia,” the wotds “Iloiacc By Kiehaid Banihdd, 
Graduate in 0\foid,® have by a stiange accident been omitted It in iv be 
questioned wliethci John J igguid wcie biotlici oi son to William Jaggnd 
tlicre IV as an Isaae Jaggaid, who followed the busmens of a statiouei about 
the same date 

1 50 lie mentions a second book assigned to him 3— The full title of “ Orplic us 
his Journey to Hell/* is tliib— Oipheus, hib Journey to Hell, and his 
Mubieke to the Ghosts foi the regaining of fane Euiydiee, his Love and 
new spoused Wife By 11 B” 4to 1595 We cannot say that the 
“ music to the ghosts’’ is \ ery seductive, and his song before Pluto and 
Pioseipinc IS not much hettci, each stan/a ending with Qmd Amot vmiit 
omnia Wo quote a stan/a, s})ceially addiessed to Pluto — 

Thou gicat Commuindci of tins Couit, 

Ti uunphant victoi ov ci Death, 

To whom so inamo soulos losoit. 

When pale-fae d d<? ith gins stop then breath, 

Witncssc the tiueth of this I say, 

Quod Amo) mtmt omnia ” 

I 52 We believe the above to be unique ] — ^PlayfouVs ** Plcasimt Musical 
Companion,” 1701, supplies us with two Baitholomew Emr songs, shew- 
ing the nature of soin^ of the sights and cntoitamments tlieic neulv two 
centuries ago The <A4|cst of these iscallM ‘‘ The Second Pait of Bai- 
fholomew and 00 music to it was by the famous Di John Blow 

It 1 mis as follows — 

Ileio aio the xanties of the whole fan ^ 

Pimpcile-Pimp, and the wise Dancing Maic 
Ileres valiant St Geoigc and the Duigon, a f ucc, 

A gill of fifteen with strange moles on hei 

lleie IS Vienna besieg’d, a laio thing, 

And hcio is Puneluiiello, shown thiiee to the King 
Ijudics mabk d to the Cloysteis icpau, 

But there will bo no laHluig— -a jiov take the Mayoi 

This proves iliat at the eommem cment of the eighteenth century masked 
Ladies used to fieipieut the cloisteis of Ohnst Chinch, and that the 
Loid Mnyoi had interposed to put an end to gambling tlieio Thosugo 
oi Vtemia, in a show, atads a euuous notcot tune The next jucce is 
tailed niciely ** A Catch,” and no atithoi of the music is mentioned Us 
contents aie still moie singulai and amustiig itcaiucs us hack to the 
date of Chailes 11 , as is piovcd hy the mention of Jacob Hall the fiuuous 
ioj[Hi-tlaucoi, who was so gicat a favouuto with the DuchcbS of Cleveland 

** Horens that will ehallcngo all the Pan I 
<?ome buy my nuts and damsons, my buigamy pear I 
Here’s the Mto/^o Babylon, the Devil and tlie Pope ^ 

'The Gill IS just a going on the rope 1 
Heie’s Dm sand Lamius&nd the World^s Cbeahon ^ 
ilere’s the Dutch woman , the like’s not in the nation 
Htie IS the booth whcH‘ the tall Dutch Maul is I 
Ileie aio bears that dance like any ladies I 
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goes the little penny trumpet I 
llci'o's Jacob Hall that can jump it, jump it 
Sound, Trumpet, sound ! A silver spoon and fork : 

Come, here’s your dainty Pig and Pork !’^ 

Although it has no relation to Bartholomew Fair, we cannot icliuse a 
place to the following bacchanalian Catch, “ words by Mr. Otway, ’ which 
may, however, have been elsewhere pnntcd ; — 

“ Would you know how we meet o’er our jolly full bowls, 

As we mingle our liquors we mingle our souls, 

The sweet melts the sharp, and the kind sooths the strong, 

And nothing but fiiendship grows all the night long. 

We drink, laugh, and gratify every desire ; 

Love only remains, our unquenchable fire.” 

I. 53. It happened that Drake died off Portobello Several pieces were 
published on the death of Sir Francis Drake ; but the most popular, as 
well as the best, was by^ Charles Fitzgeffrcy, under the title “ Sir Francis 
Drake, his honorable Life’s Commendation, and his tiagicall Death’s 
Lamentation,” of which two editions appeared in 1.596 in the second edi- 
tion It IS stated that it had been “ newly printed with additions,” the addi- 
tions being to the commendatory poems. The woik has been icpriritcd in 
niodoni times, but vciy unsatisfiictonly, because not onl^ is the spelling of 
nearly every word altered, but some aic totally misiepicscntcd ; as, for 
instance, “ all” is changed to that, ** lighteiid” to lir/hteif, when the poet’s 
nieamng is enlighten and ei on the rhyme is sometimes deserted ; when 
Fitsjgeflicy wioto and punted, 

‘‘ For ho that sings of matchlcssc Diake hath neede 
To have all Helicon within Ins brame,” 

the printer altcicd neede” to wcw;, making nonsense of the passage, and 
leaving the wokIc “ reede,” at the close of the jircecding line, without any 
rly mo. These errors are near the commenmnent, but we have not had 
patience to go through the whole of the loi pages, ot whieli the repiint 
consists. As Fitv-getfrey was a very ambitious, vigorous, un<l oru*n sti iking 
we will quote, in his own words, his address^ to the great dramatists 
of his liny, in which he calls upon them to abandon inferior sulijcets, and to 
celebrate the name and achievements of Drake. 

** 0 you, the quaint Tragedians of our times, 

Whose statoho shanks embuakend by the Muses 
Draw all the world to wonder at your rimes, 

Whose sad Melpomene robs Euripides 
And wins the palme and price from Sophocles, 

While Boo anil Boino arc sicko to thinke upon 
How Thanics doth ebbe and fiowepure Ilclicou : 

“ Who at your pleasures drawc, or else let dowuc 
The fioud-hafehes of all spectators* eics, 

Whose full-buiind temples, deekt with laurcll crowno, 

Ore woildsof liartswith words doe tirnnnize, 

To whom all Theaters sing plauditics, 

Wiiilc you with golden chaines of wcll-tun’il soiigcs 
Linkc all mens cares and teares unto your tongues; 

** Cease to eternize in your marble verse 
The fals of fortune-tossed Vencrisfcs 
And strnino your tragleko Muses to rehearse 
The high exploitcs of Jove-bonie Murtiahsts, 

Where smoakie gun-shot clouds the air with mists, 

Whore gro\es of speares, pitch’d ready for the fight, 

Dampe up tlie dement from Eagles sight.** 
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That EitzgefFrcy had Shakespeare m his mind when he wrote the above 
IS evidenced by the fiet that he almost quotes one of oui great dramatist^ 
lines, (1 Henry IV A II sc 4) with the altciation of the word “ flood- 
hatches” fox flood-gates It is the cailicst allusion to the play 

I 59 It docs not belong to Nicholas Bieton ]— It IS but fair to the memoiy 
of that excellent antiquaiy, the Rev Joseph Ilimtci, to say, that wc 
‘‘ arc not sure whether he was not the fust to point out the fact that 
Nicholas Baxter was the authoi of the work entitled “ Su Philip Sidney’s 
Ourama,” 1606 We think that wc confirmed lus statement hv the pro- 
duction of our volume, signed and conected by Baxter, whiclf wc subse- 
quently lent to him 

I 69 One of the wnteis in the Mirror for Magistrates ] — The fact is, that as 
early as 1578, Thomas Blenerhasset, or Blener Hasset, published his 
“ second part’* of the work, and we give the full title ol this separate con- 
tribution to the same design ‘‘The Secondepait of the Min our lor 
Magistrates, conteming the fallcs of the infortunate Princes of this Dande. 
From the Conquest of Cmsai, unto the eommyng of Duke William the 
Conqueiour — Impimtcd bv Richaid Webster, Amo Doinim, 1578 Goo 
straight and feare not This motto is at the bottom ol an aichitcctunil 
compartment , and the author’s ICpistle to his unnamed liicnd is dated 
1 5th May, 1577 The woik contains twelve Legends 

I 71 Such as Spensei, Constable, &c weic dead] — This is a mistake as 

regards Constable, who did not die until aftei 1604, when he wrote to the 
Eail of Shicwsbury fiom the Tower See Mi W C Ila/Utt’s edit of 
Constable’s “Diana,** 1859, p xiv 

II 73 A slip pasted over, on which is printed ]— This was written 

about 1840 , after which date the writer lent Ins copy of England’s 
Helicon,’* 1600 , and the old paste having given way, the niinuto slip cainc 
off, and the book was returned without it, but the place where^it, and others, 
were stuck on is clearly discernible* , 

1 76 King Richard’s exclamation had been parodied by John Marston ] — Tic 
quotes it m one of his comedies , and in his Parasitasfcr,” 1600, he 
introduces another line from “ Richard III ** 

“ Plots ha* you laid, inductions dangcious ?” 

In the same comc<lY he again thus parodies Rit haul’s exclamation, “ A 
loole, a foolo^ my coxcombe foi a foolc I” Hen*, too, wc meet with a 
couplet thatmoic than icmmds us of the two lines lu “ The M W of W ** 
A II sc 2, 

‘‘Love like a shadow flics, when substance love puisnes, 

Pursumg that that fhes, and fi>mg what pmsu<‘s ” 

Maifeton’s lines aie, 

“So may wc Icain that iiieei love’s a shade , 

It follows flo<l, puisued flies ns afiaid * 

I 7<) Fennel’s “Englamrs Joy,”]— Read “ Englaud’H Jo\ ** Sio 

also Vol H p 466 In this Vol p 88, Fenner’s name in wrongly nmi i ted 
he bad, m met, no conceui m “England’s Joy,” it belongn solely to 
Vcimar or Vennard 

1 80 The only edition of this satiucal poem mentioned by bibliogiaphers h 
dated 1658 1— The edit of 1624 is noticed by Mr Bonn in lim 2nd edit 
ol Lowndes’ B M p 269, fiom the copy in the Bndgw Catakgue* 

X 103 Ills “ Lamentation of Folhe,” printed hy Edwaid A!!de]T-lt was le- 
printed hy the Pcicy Society m 1840, with a more interesting, fmfc not more 
cunons ballad, entitled “ The Panges of Love mid Unoi’s Fituw,” which 
IS (quoted by Sliakesiioai o m “ Twelfth Nighty” and m “ Romeo and 
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vi^ 


Juliet.’* It is also mentioned m the plcl play, “ The Triumphs of Love and 
Fortune,” 1589, anti in the interlude of “ The Trial of Trcasiuo,’* 1567* 
We quote a single stanza relating to Troilus and Crcssida 

Knowe ye not how Troylus 
Languished, and lost his joyc, 

With httos and fevers mervailous, 

For Cressida that dwelt m Tioye 
Tyll py tie planted in hir brest, 

Ladiel Ladie! 

To slepe with him and graunt him rest, 

My deare Ladie !*’ 

I. 109. The gardner hath her sickle sharpie — The figure, resembling a 

garden to a kingdom, will bnng to mmd A. Ill, sc. 4, of Shakespcaie’^s 
** Richaid II.** 

I. 116. Bow well, ye mariners.] — ^Regarding this tune, see ChappelFs 
admnable work Popular Music of the olden Time,** pp. 712, 770. 

I. 117. Alcilia, Philoparthens Loving Folly.]— See also, respecting this woik 
and the edition of 1613 (which we never saw until sometime after the 
appearance of the Bridgw. Catalogue), the Rev. T. Corscr’s -valnable 
Collectanea Anglo-poeUca^ prmted for the Chetham Society in 1860, p. 15. 

I. 120. Misircre Domino.] — Read Misem^e Domine, ^ 

I. 130. Nor doth the silver tongued Meliccrt ] — We may here notice that 
Melicortus is one of the heroes in R. Greene's “Menaphon,** 1587: we 
never saw any edition of it carhor than 1589. 

I, 133. A Mynour for Man *'] — ^In 1594, Churchyard published another work 

under a similar title, and of a similar character: he culled it “The 
Mirror of Man, and manneis of Men,” and it was ]jrintcd “by Arnohl 
Hatfield for W. Holme.” In it he refers to “a little booko almost fifty 
yeai’s ago made by me,’* of which we might suppose that that of 1594 wa» 
a reprint j but they are entirely different, and the “ Mirroi” is there suc- 
ceeded hy what is thus entitled, 

“ Heere follows a glance, and dash with a pen 
On worlds great mischance^ and maners of men.’* 

It was dedicated to Sir Robert Cecil, and is not by any moan& so 
offbnsive to the great, as the production under the same name printe#1ii 
the reign of Edwaid VI. The method is the same, but the matter dif- 
ferent, as may be seen by a brief quotation ; — 

“ Who safely will goo, or surely would stand, 

Dwels in some low place, and walks on playne land. 

These mountayncs arc hye, and hard for to clime. 

Where tempests and stormes blowcs roughly some tin|c. 

Gieat trees have wcake bowes, that bonds each blast ; 

Small graffs do grow long and stands in stock fast. 

The poore sleeps in peace, and rise in great rc“st, 

And thinks at their moate yiiough is a feast. 

Brown bread unto them is sweeter, God knowes, 

Then manchet to some that goes in gay does.** 

Churchyard, like many other writers of that day, was apparently alto- 
gether careless of his concords. 

I 136. The following remarkable obituary.]— We may add a list of no fewer 
than 18 “Epitaphs” upon different individuals, which Churchyard 
had written before 1580: it is taken from his “Pleasant LabOnntli, 
called Churchyardes Chance fiiimcd in Fanefes,” published in that year ; 
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ho states that they were “alicadic punted,*’ but could not bo uisoitcd lu 
his book as they woro out of his handcs ” 

1 The Epitaph of Kynj? Iloni y the eight 
2. The Eaile of Siuiies Epitaphc 

3 The Lord Cromwcirs Epitaphc 

4 The Ladie Wcntwoith’s Epitaphc 

5 The Lorde Oiaxes ot Wilton his Epitaphc 

6 The Lorde Poinyngcs Epitaphc 

7 Maistei AudlCis, the gioate Souldiouis Epitaphc 

8 The worthie Captaine RandaU’s Epitapho 

9 Sir Edmond Peckham’s Epitaphc 

10 Sii James Wilforde’s Epitaphc 

11 Sir John Wallope’s Epitaphc 

12 Sii George Peckham’s fiist wives Epitaphc 

13 The Eile ot Penbiokes Epitaphe 

14 The Countcis oJt Penbiokes Epitaphc 

15 The Lord Heniy Dudlcis Epitapho 

16 Sii John Pollardcs Epitaphe 

17 The Loidc of Delvins Epitapho 

1 8 The Epitaphe of Maistressc Pennes daghter, called M i esse (J dlou le 

And many other gentilmcn’s and gcntil women’s Epitiplus that pic- 
sentry I neither can remember, noi get into mv handcs ngmnt ” 

Doubtless nearly all these had oi iginall> conic out its biondsidcs, ami i c 
scattered beyond the icach oL the authoi lie adds some Vetsts that 
wcaie given to a mosto mightic personage,” mtanmg tlic Quum, and Ihcy 
aie solely devoted to his own actions and disappointmuits tht) bigin, 

** 0 pcarless Pnnee \ if penno had purchast piiuso, 

My parte was plaid long since on publicko stage, 

Sith leaden worldo disdaines the i^ldcn daics 
With face of brasso men must go through tins age* 

Though Poetts prate like parrot in a cage, ^ 

Poore Tom maio sitto like crowe upon a stone, 

And ciacke haide nuttes, for almonds suic aic gone ” 

The whole is very lugubrious and pitiful, but the author rcniamtd potw 
and penniless (not pcnlcss) fof many long years alteiNvaids 

I 137 In no list of Churchyaid’s pioductions is this little poetiud fiatt in- 
cluded ]— We ought to luuo made an exteptam m huom of the list -aip- 
plied by the industnous G Ohalnieis, who mentions it in his ** Chuu li\ aid’s 
Chips concerning Scotland” 8\o 1B17, p Cl 

I 137 Chmchyaid was buucd 4 Apul, 160 1 ] — W< me obliged to Kola 1 1 VoU , 
Esq, PS A, lor the following copy of Chm<h)iUd’H muunpaine will, 
dated only a few days liotoie hifl death it was olilamed fr<a» a dealer m 
wastc-papei, into whoso hands it accidentally (tune 

‘‘ Thome Churchyaid 

Memorandum the of Maitch, Anno I6ti4 ThonniH C’hurPfu 

yard, Esquior, beingc ol pcifccte inynde and inemoi^c, dal diHpoae oi Imi 
woildlyo goods as followoth, in the piCHciwo of uh limumlm writleu, 
Eirste ho gave to his bwirhei Gcoidgc the some of x\h All the nste of 
Ins goods and chatties he gave unto Uemdge Piwlowe, wlmni he nmde his 
c'^ocutor, that he shottld see him burned like u Jentlemanc 

me Nttthaniell Malliovvc 
GiibutlPimo, 

The maike of x Jam hkmrp, 
Bilvchtcr P Karhims luarke,** 


*^Pjovcd, 8//i J/w/, 1604” 
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L 140. The poem is in six stanzas ]— Churchyard had sufficient attainments in 
Latin to induce him to attempt, and to perform to a certain extent, a trans- 
lation of Ovid’s De Tnstihis, It came from the press of Tliomiis Marsli 
in 1580, but there is no edition of 1578, mentioned by Dr. Bliss in his 
edition of Wood’s Ath. Oxon I. 734. Another perfect copy does exist, 
besides that in Earl Spencer’s Library. At the back of the titlo-paf»'c 
comes ‘‘ The occasion of this Booke,” and on the next page the dedication 
**To his most assured and tryed Enende Maister Christopher Hatton,. 
Esquire, Thomas Churchyarde wysheth contmuaunce of Vertue,” in which 
he familiarly calls the d^icatee “ good maister Hatton.” Here he mentions 
what he intended to be the contents of the second part of his “ Chips — 
In my first booke shalbe three Tragedies, two Talcs, a Dicamc, a descrij)- 
tion of Frendship, a Farewell to the Court, the Siege of Leeth, and sondiy 
other thinges that are already written And in my seconde Booke slialbc 
Ibure Tragedies, ten Tales, the Siege of Saint Quintaynes, Ncwliaven, 
Calleis and Gujnes ; and, I hope, the rest of all the foncin warres that I 
have seene, or heard of, abroade shall follow in another \olume.” The first 
part of Churchyard’s “ Chips” had come out in 1575, but we never siuv a 
copy of it. We are, of couise, not to undei stand Tragedies ” in the 
popular sense of the word, but merely as tragical nairatives . in this vi<‘w 
Churchyard’s Shoie s Wife,” originally published m “The Mirror fm 
Magistiates,” and much enlarged by him in 1593, was a ** tragedy,” 

I 144, Our Chroniclers and Camden aic silent] — This is a mistake. Stow 
mentions the execution of Walton and Clinton on 30th August, 1583, 
which thoicfore, no doubt, was the date of tlie tract. 

I. 146, Though nowheie enumerated among the pioductions of his press.]— It 
is given by Dibdm (Tjq). Ant. IV. 238) with a reference to his Mihlh- 
p. 13 We inadvertently derived this error from the Bridgew, 
Catalogue, 1837, p. 66. 

I 152. The number was not afterwards increased.] — In 1859 Mr. W. 0. HazHtt 
published a selection of Constable’s Sonnets, and introduced them hy a 
judicious memoir, which contains ncaily all that is known of the author. 

I. .153, His Jyl of Breyntford’s Testament must have been original. |— The 
first notion of “ Jyl of Breyntford’s Testament” may, however, have, iiecn 
derived from Chaucer’s “ Sompner’s Tale,” where tlie sick man, ’ilioiims, 
bestows a corresponding legacy upon the iriar, whoso cupklity is similm’ly 
disappointed 

“ The frere up starto, as dotho a wodc lyon ; 

A, false chorle ! (qd the frere) for Goddes bones, 

This haste thou in dispyte do for the nones,” &c. 

I, 160. The fonn is, we ap])rehcnd, without example.]— 8(‘e however Vol H, 
p. 259, where Barna}>o Rich m 1613 adopted a similar Kind of stanza. 

1. 169. He was at this date in his twenty-third year,]— Samuel Daniel was u 
Somersetshne man, as we Ictwn from Lane’s “ ’rriton’s Trumpet a MS. 
dated m 1620; and it is stated that his falluT was a musie-masfiT at 
Taunton, A little cai her thei-e was a John Daniel who was iirnuithor, 
and rmj have been iclated . ho wrote, and dut»’.d “ From my hmtse in Saint 
Hmm' chmcliyju'd, the 13 of January, 1.576,” the foflowiug work,— 
Jehovah. A free Paidon, with many Graces th(*rein emiteyiied, gmimted 
to all Chiistiaas by our mostllolj and reverent Father, (hal Almightie, ilic 
princijinl high I’riest and Bishoppo in I heaven and Karfh dse. hy JtJm 
Danyel of Clements Inn. Piinted at London hy Tluimas Fast for Andrew 
Maunsell,” &c. It is a translation from the SpuuiHiu Sunmel Daniel 
had a brother J’olm, whom, m Sept. 1619, ho left solo executor of Ins 
will • see that will in the Shakesp. Soe. Papers, iv. 156. 
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I 181 This seems to be the first punted woik of a voluminous authoi ] — ^Wc 
ouftht to have «>aul “fiist sepm ately work/’ because m Vol II 

!> 115, IS given Davies’s cax host printed woik, vi^ a Sonnet to W Pany on 
his nairativc of the Txavels of the Sherlcys 

I 186 Pait of the Libraiy of a T^ady of Plcasme] — Ciauley’s lines may bo 
seen m Shakesp pub by Whittaker, 1858, Vol VI p 481 

1 187 Eldest son of the unfoitunate Sccietaiy Davison]*— In 1602 young 
Fiancis Davison was disappointed mhis hope of going abioad as Secrctaiy 
to I’arry, and Chamberlain in one of his letters, dated 8 June, 1602, says 
— “Ytsetmes young Davison meanes to take another course and tuinc 
jioct, for he hath lately set out certain Sonnets and Ejugrams ” The 
allusion, no doubt, was to the first edit of the “ Poetical Rhapsody ” 

I 188 The Eclogue was the pioduction of William Davison ] — The specula- 
tion that William Davison, and not his son Francis, was the authoi of the 
hist Eclogue m the ‘‘Poetical Rhapsody” will not aiipcar so unlikely, 
when it IS mentioned that William Davison was poetically inclined, and 
th<it he has left behind him some specimens of verse These arc con- 
tuned in IT irl MS 290 , and one ot them is the following, by no means 
contemptible, epigi am — 

“ Vntuc and leannng wcie, m fonnei time, 

Suio laddcis by the which a man might clime 
To honoi’s seate , but now they will not hold. 

Unless the moimtmg steps be made of gold ” 

The theme of anothei piece is Smpe9 m u pmipat It is not at all un- 
natiuiil to imagine that during Ins long confinement in the Toi\ci, oi while 
he was resident in disgrace at Stepney (where ho was buued 24th Dec 
1608), he amused himself by poetical composition, a talent mhented by his 
son , who nevertheless may possibly have wiitton the Eclogue m qiiostion 
in the pel son of his father We are of opinion, however, as cxpiessed m 
our text, that the piece was by the father, and that tlic initials of the son 
were eironeously appended to it ^ 

I 195 Thomas Dekker, the diamatist was often, if not always, m diflacultics ] 
— In September, 1616, he was a piisoner in the King’s Bench, and from 
tlicncc wrote a supphcatoiy Icttci to Edwaid Alleyn, which is piescivcdm 
Dulwich College, and was printed in the Memons of Alleyn (published by 
the bhakespeare Society in 1841), p. 131 

1 212 Our lust sheet of the copy of 1604]— Dcloney’s “Gailand of Good 
Will ” was m being when T Nash wiotc as follows m his “ Have with you” 

1 596 — “ Thomas Dcloncy, the ballctuig silke-wcavei , hath imic enough 
lor all Myuiclcs, and wit to make a Garland of Good WiU moic than the 
picinisses, with an Epistle of Momus and Zoilus whcieas his Muse, fiom 
the fiist peeping fortli, hath stood at lively at an ale-house whispc, novel 
exceeding a penny a quart, day noi night, and this deal o ycaro, togctboi 
with the silencing oi his looms, scaico that, he being tonstiamcd to betake 
him to carded ale” Fiom hence Nash piococdb to abscit that since a 
particular date Dcloney had only published his “jig” of “John foi the 
King,” and ballads with the titles of “ The Thumlcibolt against Swoaicrs ” 
— Hepent England repent,” and “ The stiaungo Jndgomoiits <f God I 3 
these titles weie not invented by Nash, none of the ballads ha've come 
down to us By “ caulcd ale ” Nash siems to mean to pun uiion corded 
ale, or ale obtained by ballads wutton upon hempen executions 

I 2lt» Regarding which ho wioto thico extant ballads ]— This titles of the 
thiee ballads legarding the Armada are these the hrst was entered at 
btutionms’ Hall on 10th Aug 158^^, by John Wolte, but without any men- 
tion of the mane of the authoi — “ The Queeucs visiting the Campe at 
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Tilsburio with her Entertainment tlicie : To Oic time of Wilsons WiMe.’’ 
The second was entered on the same day, and in the same* maimer, and the 
following IS its title : ‘‘ A joyfull Ballad, dcchiniig the hu|>]iit‘. obtaining of 
the great Gallcazzo, wherein Don Pietro de Valdez was the CJhiefe, through 
the luightie power and providence of God, being a sjieeiaU token t>f his 
gracious and fatherly goodnes towards us, to the great eneomagmnent of 
all those that willingly fight in the defence ot his Gospell ami onr good 
Queene of England To the tunc of Mounseurh Alnmigne.’* 'rhe thinl was 
entered, also anonymously, by Thomas Onvyn on nist Ang. lo88, and its 
title was A new Ballot of the straungc and most <‘rnell \Vhippes which 
the Spanyards had prepared to tvliippo and torment English men and 
women ; which were found and taken at the Ovcrthiow of ei*rtaiue of the 
Spanishe Shippcs m July last past, 1588 ; To the tune of the Valiant 
Soldiour/’ The name of the author, Deloney, is only asccituiacil by Ins 
initials T. D. at the end of each broadside. 

I. 221 . Both the known copies arc dated 1607.] — Mr. Bohn, in his second etUtion 
of the Bibl, Man. p 664, incautiously followed the statement of LovMules 
in the first edition. 

I. 223 We now subjoin it fiom his own MS. &c,] — Sec also “ Memoirs of 
Edward Alleyn,” 8vo. 1841, p. 64. 

I. 228 Whose “ Lucrcce” was printed in the same year as Drayton’s “ Kndiiniou 
and Phoebe,”] —In the edition of Shakc-speare (WhittakiT and tki, 185K) 
fob VI. p. 525, a^mistake is committed, where it Is Hatd that Dm\tou, 
after the oiiginal impression of his ** Legend of ^latilila ** in k*ft out 
; a stiiinza in which express lefcrcnce was made, and praise given, to Shake- 
speare’s “ Lucrecc,” also published m 1691. The fact is that Drayton 
tiid not omit the stanza until after 1596, and two years, in a question 
^df'tfcho kind, arc highly important The cihtion of 1696 beaiH the follow- 
ing title, and we will add to it the three stanzas as they are theri* given, 
which cleaily allude to Daniel, Shakespeare, Chuichyard and l^talge 

“ The Tragicall Legend of Robert Duke of Normandy , snrnamed Hhort- 
thigh, oldest soune to William Conqu(*ror, with the U‘gend of Matilda the, 
chast, daughter to the Lord Robert Eitzwa{t?r, poysoned bv King tfohn. 
And the Lcg:end of Piers Gaveston, the great Karlo of Cornwall, and 
mighty favourite of King Edward the second* By Michael! Drayton. Tlu* 
latter two by him newly corrected and augmented.-— At I.«otttbm, Printed 
by Ja. Roberts for N. L. and are to bo soldo at his shop at the West doore 
•of Paules 1696.” 4to. 

The l^pzas/^s they originally aiipcarcd in 1504, arc thus repeated m 
1596 t the first praises Daniel, the second Bhakespeare, and the third 
Gliurcliyard and Lodge ; — 

“ Paire Rosamond, of all so highly graced, 

Rccouled m the lasting bookc of Fame, 

And in our Sainted Legondarie placed 
By him who strives to Htcllific her nam(‘ ; 

Yet will some Mations say shoe was to hhum?, 

Though all the world bcwiteh(*d with his rune, 

Yet all his skill cannot excuse her crime. 

Lucrece of whom proud Rome hath busted lung, 

Lately reviv’d to live another age, 

And here arriv’d tttell of Tarqums wrong, 

Her chast deniall and the Tyrants rage, 

Acting hei passions on our stately stage, 

Shce is reiuembrcd, all forgetting m«e 5 
Yet I as fair© and chast as ere was slice, 
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“ Shoics Wife js m her wanton humor sooth’d, 

And modern Poets still applaud her piaise , 

Onr famous Elstreds wnnckled blows are smooth’d, 

Call’d from her giavo to see these latter dayes , 

And happy’s hee their glory highest can raise 
Thus looser wantons still aie piais’d of many 
Vice oft findes fi lends, but veituo seldom any ” 

Thcieforc, if any quanel ever occuried between Diayton and Shake- 
speaic, which led the fonnor afterwards to omit the stanza upon ‘‘Luciece ” 
It IS piobablo that it did not happen until subsequent to 1596 We aio the 
moic anxious to set this inattei nght, because the question arose out of oui 
01 igiiial eiror m 1843 see the edition of Shakespeare’s Works in that year, 
Vol VIII p 411 

I 232 lie nevei icpimted the whole of his "Idea’s Miiroi,” 4to 1594 ] — ^Wo 
may here insert a copy of the title-page of the unique volume — " Ideas 
Mirioui Amours in Quatoizains Che setve S tace assat dmiania — At 
London, Punted by James Roberts for Nicholas Linge Anno 1694 ” 4to 
It consists of 51 sonnets, some of which weie attenvaids rcpimted by Dray- 
ton, but many of them nevei again saw the light The second line of the 
fbllowmg dedicatory sonnet to Anthony Cooke, Esq , shows that the pieces 
included in the volume had been written some time — 

" Vouchsafe to grace these rude unpohsh’d lymes, 

Which long, deal friend, have slejit in sable night, 

And, come abioad now m these gloiious tymes, 

Can haidly biooko the puicnes of the light 
But sith you SCO then destiny is such. 

That in the woild theyr fortune they must try, 

Perhaps they better shall abide the tuch, 

Wealing youi name, theyr giacious hveiy 
Yet these mine owne I wrong not other men, 

Noi tiafique further then thys happy cjfmo , 

Nor filch fiom Portes, nor from Petiaichs pe:rf, 

A fault too common in thys latter tyme 
Divine Syr Phillip I I avouch thy wnt, 

I am no pickpursc of anothers wit ” 

The last line is Sidney’s m one of his sonnets m " Astrophel and Stella,” 
It lb not so clcai to whom Diayton alludes when he says that they 
bad " filched ” from Desportes and Petiaich Spenser had pimtedsonn^ 
ivowedly fiom Pctiarch andBcllay We subjoin Diayton’^ last sonnet 
in this "Amouis in Quatoizains,^’ chiefly because lie ever aftciwar# 
<‘\cludcd it from his collected woiks — 

** Go you, my lyncs, Emhassadois of love, 

With my halts trybute to her conciucnng eyes, 

Piom whence if you one tcaie of pitty move 
Pol all my woes, that oncly shall sufiiso 
When you Minerva m the sunno behold, 

At lier porfc( tions stand you then and gaze, 

Wheie in the compasso of a Maxygold, 

Mcndjanis sits within a maze 
And let Invention of hei beauty vaunt 
When Dorns sings his sweet Pamelas love, 

And tell the Gods Mars m predominant, 

Seated with Sol, and woarcs Mmervas glove 
And toll the woild that m the world theio is 
A heaven on earth, on earth no heaven but this ” 

This IS not now very mtolhgiblo, but, of course, Dorus and Pamela are 
two of the characters in Sidney^s " Arcadia ” 



ADDITIONS, NOTKS AND CUKKROTIOXS 


I. 237, lie addressed a LcUei to the Karl of Siimwhhury, | — As Dyer’s auto* 
graphs are very lare, we quote the hitherto unpriuted letter ' — 

“Right honorable. It is the oflficc oflP the Kegister to register those 
actes which this last feast, and since, have been or shall he doon. And 
I doubt me, under your L. correction, whether the tyine of yrmr D. 
Lieutenancie bo quyte expired, or no ; bj<*uuse the woords of the, Coniims- 
sion ai but for three dayes— tliat is the xxij, xxiij and xxiiij djiyes of this 
present moncth, and only for tire celebrating of the<'crcnionieH (Inring that 
tyme Therfore I thiirko your L may well <*ubt off the cart*, otf sueh 
enregdstering, as belonging to the Dean of Wyndsore properly. Kevt*rthe- 
les, iff it please your i». to have me send in yoiu L. name, 1 uiu at eom- 
mandmt m this, and in all the services that I cun porformc, 

“ The vij off Mayo 98. Ko\VAiir> Dinn.” 

The above is from Lambeth MS. No, 706. On 1st hfny 1598, aeeordiiig 
to Stow (edit. 1605, p. 1307) the ambassadors had retained from Fimu-e. 
We apprehend that Sir Edward’s father was Sir James Dyer, the celebrated 
Judge who died in 1582, and of whom the following anecdote is told in MS. 
Harl. 5353*: — “ Upon a time, when the late Lonl Trcuhurer, Sir William 
Cecil, came before Justice Dyer in the Common Pleas, with his rapier by Ins 
side, the Justice told him that ho must lay aside his long pem-knite, if lie 
would come into that Court This speech was free, ami the shuipcr im- 
cause Sir William tvas then Secretary/’ 

By a letter from N. Eitunt, also preserved at Lambeth (MH. <»47), it. 
appears that on 28th Eoh. 1583, Sir E. Dyer “iuul returned from his em- 
ployment m the Low Countries,” 

1. 242. When Tmhervilc punted his “Epitaphs,” 8t(*. in I57<).]«— This date 
ought to be 1567 • sec Vol, II. 446. There was an e<ht, in 167(1. 

I, 255. Chaucer’s tale of “ Troylus and Clircscid.”] — Hene<^ we might infer, 
and it is not very improbable, that Sir T. Elyot referred to some separate 
publication of Chaucci'’s “most cunningly amplitual” pocmi, as Hpeght 
justly describes it. It would not have been easy for Gnatho to have curried 
the largo folio of Chauccris Works m his Imsom. 

I. 260. A sprightly but satirical ballad.]*— The whole of it may be fouml in th<’ 
Percy Society^ first publication “ Old Ballads, from early Printed Copies,” 
1840, p. 87. 

I, 269. The first stanza was three times turned, altered, changed,]— Either Hir 
' Roger L’Estrango, when ho caused Fairfax’s translation to lie nuiriiiUMl 
(8vo. 1687), did not know that the first stanza existed in i/itre mficnMd. 
forms, or hoprefomd the original stanza as Fairfax first gave it in the folio, 
1600. L’Estrango prefixed an address “to the Keaih'r,” in which he sn}$ 
that the translation “is one of the most coircMjt pieces, perhups, for ilic 
turn of the verso, the apt and harmonious disposition of tiu* w<n'ds, uiul 
the strength of thought, that wo have any wherq extant in this kmti in the 
English tongue.” He prefixed “The Life of Goiifrey of Bulloignc/’ but 
ho know nothmg that is not well known. 

I, 270. Loid Falkland contributed six lines.]— Tn the ordinary accmiiiiM of Sir 
Henry Cary (father of the famous Lord Falkland) it is .said that he wm 
created Viscount Falkland on the 10th Nov, 162(b ((Jhalm, Bbgr. Diet, 
viii. 335.) Wc know not how to reconcile tins Htutement wdth the fol- 
lowing extract from the Hegistem of fcst. Bartholomew the Great, which 
shows that on the 23rd Dec. 1619, ho boa* the title of tmvd Fnlkbmd 

“Lucie the daughter of Sr Henry Cary, Vieoimt Fan Ik land, and Con- 
troller of the King’s MajesticH houHohold, and one of bis Priiie Couneill, 
and of Elizabeth his wife, was baptiHcd 23 Deer. 1619.” 



ADDmONS, NOTES AND COKRECTIONS 


I 27i Nothing soeius to be known of this authoi ] — Wc may gather from his 
own ^^ 0 Hls eithci that he was at one time a hnlconcr, or that he was vciy 
fond of the sport lie mentions his Falconci’s coat, and speaks of having 
hitd> come fiom “ the hawk’s pci eh ” 

I 27() Wt shall hcreaftoi undei Richaul Vonnaid] — Foi Vennard lead 
Fm//«/,hiit ho spelt his name in both ways Samuel Shoppaid, in his 
“ Times Displayed,” 1646, laughs at Fcnuoi’s, oi Fennel’s ignoiance , but 
he does not notice Vcnnai oi Vennard 

I J7S lie seems m the outset of his careci to have supported himself by 
letteis ] — ^In l'j72 he published the followmg “Monophylo, diawne into 
English , by Gefiray Fenton” This ho calls his “second cxeicise,” but 
it seems to have been his if we reckon a “Discourse on the Civil 
Wars in Fiance” as his earliest woik, and his “Tragical Discourses,” 
1567, as his second His “Discomse on the Civil Wars,” it seems, has 
no date, but we never saw it 

I 281 This wc take to bo the oldest punted mention of Cock Lorel’s Boat ] 
Foi “ the oldest” read o7ie of t7it oldest notices of it ^ 

I 284 A SOI ICS of Latin \cises ]— -It may be woith while to insert heic the 
full title of the woik of which Thcophilus Ficli was the avowed editor 
it consists of only eight leaves, 4to and was dedicated to Sii Robert Cecil 
m Latin piose and verse — 

“ Album, sen Niguim Ajjpiconim 
Authoi in hbn nomcn 

Album nomcn habes, quia candidioia iccludis 
Pcctoia amicorum (pulle libclle) mihi 
Nemo suum numciis nostiis adjecit aconum 
Quern milii non mten fas, numciaro mcos 
Album nomen habes, sId mgium prestat hajberc, 

Est magS conveniens luctibus iste color 
Album, loctorum vult cfindida pectora nigrum 
Parco (nigei lector) donto notaro mgro 
Improssum Londim, per Thomam Creed, pro Andraea Wise Anno 1 600 ” 
Besides the dedication to Sir Robert Cecil!, Field has two sets of Latin 
verses subsciibcd with his initials, and another poem thus headed — In 
ohitum vi7i oinaUssinn, paPom sui lionmatissim% I) U Pallavtmio 
JHquitis cmvne^i a&chpedmcxmu The earliest piece in the collection is 
by Bishop Hall, subscribed “ I Hall Imman ” 

I 2B‘) At the end also is a piece of plagian&m ] — See likewise this Vol p 308, 
whcie, howevoi, “ Hometes ” is twice nuspimted Bermetes 

I 291 The Foicst of Fancy ] — This title stems to have been chosen m icfcr- 
iiicc to a populai woik published m 1571, 4to entitled “The Foicsto oi 
Collection of Histoucs,” a tianslation fiom the Fiench by Thomas For- 
tost uo, and pimti*d by John Kyngston It is a giave and msti active work, 
and the only piece of poetry in it is an mtioducloiy “Advoitisrnente 
wuttenby the tianslatoui to his bookc” Here Foitcscuo states that he 
had had uo time to coiicct the pi ess, and entreats mdulgcnco, ending with 
the followmg address to his book — . 

“ Farewell I I canne no more 
thy fathexs blossy ng have 
Be mindful of his inoccptos, and 
thmo honour looko thou save 
And sith thou novoi shalte 
to hym lotourno agamc, 

Woorkc tliou hym good, if that thou caufctc, 
for he thee pendc with pamc ” 



ADDITIONS, NOTES AND COREECTIONS. 


The “Collection*’ is divided into four parts, the chief subjects being 
given in a “ table ” at the end. “ The Forest of Fancy ” seems intended 
to be a direct counterpart to this “ Forest of History, 

I. 300. Which IS unnoticed by bibliographers.] —It is not in the first edition of 
Lowndes’ Bib Man. ; but the title is inserted in brief b} Mr. Bohn m his 
second edition, 1859, p. 854. 

I. 308. Gascoigne’s Tale of Hemetes was clauned by A. Fleming.] — The fol- 
lowing three stanzas aie curious and personal we quote them fiom the 
end of the MS. of Gascoigne’s tianslation of the “ Tale of Hemetes” (not 
Hermetes, as given by misprint in our text;, which he presented to Queen 
Elizabeth the year before his death. (Royal MSS 18 A, XLVIII.) lie 
tells her majesty — 

“ A sighe sometymes maye ease a swellinge harte, 
as soden blastes do cleare the clowdye skyes, 
and teares (lickwyse) maye somewhat ease some smartc, 
as Showers allaye the dustes from earthe which ryse; 
for ^nges (which byde extremytye) be glade 
to feele the leaste relyef that maye be hade. 

“ Butt as the rayne which dothe ensew such blaste 
(from heaven oUwhighe) with greater force dothe fall, 
and as the duste, when little efroppes bo paste, 
doth quicly drye and muche encrease withall, 
so sig^hes and teares||yf soveraigne grace be greved) 
consume the harte whose lightcs they earst relieved. 

“ Good Queue, I compt this Booke a sighe to be, 
and everye leafe a teare of trew enteiinte, 
which (tiuthe to tell) do somewhatt comfoitc me, 
in hopeithey maye be tane M they be ment ; 
but if my Queene shulde not accepts them well, 
they kyll his harte which (now) for Joyc doth swell. 

Tam Marti quom Meh'ctirio, 

“ Yf God wolde deigne to make a Petrarks hcire of me, 

The comlyest Queene that ever was my LawTa nedes must bo/’ 

1. 311. The epistle is remarkable.] — Gabriel Harvey, in his “ Pierces Supcrcr- 
rogation,” 1593, p. 48, thus alludes to Gascoigne’s instrumentality as 
regards this pamphlet, as well as to his services in the Low Countries ; — 

And M. Gascoigne himselfe, after Some riper experience, was glad to 
trye other conclusions in the Lowe Countiyes, and bestowed an honour- 
able commendation upon Sir Humfryc Gilbert’s gallant discourse of a dis- 
covery for a nowe passage to the East Indies.” On p. 62 , Harvey again 
mentions Gascoigne in company with Greene, Tarlton and Marlowe : 
“ His (Nash’s) gayest flourishes are but Gascoigne’s Weedcs, or Tarlton’s 
Trickes, or Greenes Crankes, or Marlowes bravados.” 

I. 315. They belong to a different publication.]— Which is not there cited : it 
is entitled “ Certain Elegies done by sundrio excellent Wits : with Satyrs 
and Epigrams. London Printed for Thomas Jones, &c. 1620.” 

I. 318. Chaunce of the dolorous Lover.]— See it mentioned also in this Vol, 
p. 32 : it bears date in 1520. Dibdin (Typ. Ant. II. 383), makes no 
fewer than five variations in quoting this single lino ; 

<*That thy quyekened my spyiytes with thoyr doulcot odour.” 

Ms for ” my” was, of course, intentional, as Dibdin was changing the 
person of the speaker. 

It may be worth while to insert two of the stanssas, one given to Lore 
and the other to Shamefacedness, both ladies 
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Love spake fyrsto, and to me &Iie did saye 
My fayie mynyon dough tei, so tendei and yohge, 

Acustome thy youth to spoite and to playe, 

To daunce and to lute i^vith many a swetc songe, 

To hauntc wanton company, to daly amonge, 

Eor fio me thou hast not yet scaped the trase 
Youth must aquyte hci oi she come fiom the passe* 

Then answeicd Shameiastiies in sentence shoito 
My fayie doughtei, you shall not do so , 

I'd evyll is the woilde, bei\aio of lepoite 
If you so offonded, how shuldc you then do ’ 

Yoiu lovcis would despyse you, and leve you in wo , 

So shulde you be shimed m eveiy towne 
Bowtyo IS nothynge without good renowne ” 

Love follows up hei first advice thus — 

At bankettos andplayes he piesent dayly, 

At gi eat loastes and toinays where most people resoire 
To moche to he teaiefull doth greatly d^scomfoite ^ * 

Thynkest thou it synne foi to hejioldc 
Upon theyi ties&hc courseis these gaUntes so gaye, 

Betraped in sj Ike, sylvci and golde, ^ * 

Whuhe with speaic and shUd at the justes«doth assayc 
Manlully to W) n the pi 7 se, yi they nrnyc , 

Whiche won thorowo youi love, they give you the piayse ? 

Thus amouis haitcs lejoyscn aiwayes ” 

I* 319 Googe’s Epitaphe on the Death of Nicholas Gnmaold ]— -See a quota- 
tion horn it m Coopei’s Afh Cantabr I 231 

1 S2K One called “ The Ephemeudes of Phialo — "V^hadjiot room m the 
text for any notice of Gosson’s “Ephemeiides of Phialo,” which was 
** Imprinted at London, by Thomas Dawson, Anno 1759 ” The authoi 
of the article in Brit Bibl iv 289, does not appear to have known of any 
earlier impression than that of 1586, when the “ Ephemerides’* was re 
pnnted the date, 1579, is matciial, because, as, like “the School of 
Abuse,” it IS dedicated to Sidney, it seems to show that Sidney had not 
“ scorned” Gosson^s eaihei production The “ School of Abuse” must have 
come out eail^ in the jeai We are here only de&iious of quoting fiom the 

“ Ephcmciideb,” a piiss<ige in which we lie«u of a woik in defence of Plays 
and Theaties, then published, but which has never since been heard 
of It was entitled ‘ Strange Newes out of Affnck,” and, as Gosson 
statc«t, was composed by a Doctoi, and founded upon the pi o verb Affnca 
mnper akqmd opm tat novi Gosson says of this attempt — 

“Ills friends, gaping for some stiangc conceit to bung to the Stage, 
fmde lum to dally , for with a tale of a fub ho shppeth down presently to 
a (Uitie comparison of a Dutch Mule and an English Mare that ingendercd 
an A SBC, and to cast his foale quickly (with a devout prayer to God to 
send players few asses and many auditois) he giowcs to conclusion, behav- 
ing himfaolf m his learned Paiaphraso like Mcgabiyus, who came unto 
Apelles shop and began to talke of hxs shadows, til the painter reproved 
him m this manner — * Iladbtthou kept silence, O Megabizns, i would have 
reverenced thee for thy gay coate now the worst boy that gimdoth my 
coulors wil laugh thee to scorne * And I, if this Gcogiapher had stayed 
his pen within the eompasse of Affiiko, would have lead him with patience, 
for the countries sake , but now the least chiide which is able to temper 
his ynke wil give him a floute If Placers get no better Atturme to pleade 
their ease, I wil holdo meo contented, where the harveste is hard, to take 
otes of yl debtors in paite payment 

To the above succeeds Gosson's Apologi© of the School© of Abuse/^ 

0 
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in what is called “ a third booke,’’ and it occupies the last 24 pages of the 
Ephemerides.” We have little doubt that '‘the English Mare,” m the 
preceding extract, was intended for the Mayor of London, always at that 
date abundantly abused for his hostility to theatrical performances. In 
tMs resistance he was supported by the whole Corporation, though they 
had not been able to prevent the opening of the Blackfiiars Theatre, built, 
a iew years before, upon a piece of ground, fortunately, not within the 
jurisdiction of the City. 

I, 323. He did not, however, altogether abandon literature.] — Bitson, (Bibl. 
Poet. p. 223), quotes A. Wood as his authority tor saying that 
Gosson was at one tune celebrated for his Pastorals : Wood’s authoiity 
was, no doubt, Erancis Meres, (whom Bitson does not mention) who 
in his Falladts Tamia, 1598, p. 284, says, “amongst us the best in 
this kind are Sir Philip Sidney, Mastei Challener, Spenser, Stephen 
Gosson, Abiaham Eraunce and Bamefield.” This is certainly placing 
Gosson in good company. His earliest known poem was prefixed to 
Elorio’s “First Fiuites,” 4to. 1578, and he has six stanzas at the end of T. 
Kerton’s “MiiTor of Man’s Life,” 8vo. 1580. Piobably his veisified 
commendation of Nicholas’s “ History of the Conquest of the West India” 
also appeared in 1578 : the first and last of these aie not noticed by Bitson. 
For Gosson’s satire on the appaiel of ladies, see Vol. II. p. 215. 

I. 324. In 1598 he was still an advocate for, and a supporter of the stage.] 
See, however, what is afterwards said (this Vol. p 476) of his “Pioso- 
popeia,” (if, as we suppose, it be his) printed m 1596. We apprehend 
that we have been hasty m stating that Lodge, at any period alter 1596, 
was “ a supporter of the stage, m the sense of a writer for it -we bclicvo 
that he had ceased to produce any plays after the publication of his “ Pio- 
sopopeia.” . His name does not occur in Henslowe’s Diaiy. 

I 333. 1. 24.] — Greene’s “ Quip for an upstart Couitier” is not only alluded 
to, but mentioned with the author’s name m the only epigram of any value 
by Bichard Middleton of York, pnnted in London in 1608. Bitson, by 
mistake, gives it the date of 1508, (Bibl. Poet, p 279 ) The epigram, 
nammg Greene, is this: — 

“ Luscus th’ art chang’d 5 thy voice (me thinke) is changing 
By haunting femals, and by often ranging 
Into their forests : Yorke can witness rightly 
To what Saints shrine thou paies devotion nightly. 

For thee I scome my eternizing pen 
Should range thee in the rancke of gentlemen, 

But that I mean to shew by verse and art 
What a proud foole, a pamted asse, thou art. 

The base dependant of a noble man, 

If he can purchase but an old satten suit 
In’s owne suinuse hee’s straight a gentleman ; 

But his opinion I can well confute : 

For Robert Greene doth say, and wisely scan, 

A velvet slop makes not a gentleman. 

Then, this dependant, whcic so eielie passes, 

Shall be esteemed amongst the rdneke of asses.” 

The only curious part of B. Middleton’s small volume rchd(*s to tho 
performance of what the author calls “ Christmas Plays” at York, luit 
meaning the old religious Miracle-plays, but profane repiescntutions duniig 
the holydays at that season. Of one of the actors ho says, 

“ Jano is chang’d from a Christmas stage, 

Whereon he plaicla lover that in rag^ 

Did stab himself^ unto a husbandman,” 
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The })Ook IS full of gross misprints, such as “place” for play^ “Nurse” 
foi Mnse^ Kc The ongniul is unique 

I 3*15 Ills Mynoiu of Modcstie was enteied on 7th Apiil, 1580]— This 
cntiy, fib we have since ascci tamed, applies to Thomas fealtct’s small woik 
with the same title See “Salter, Thomas,” Vol II p 312, in which 
article we have duly noticed Gi cent’s pcifoimancc 

I 338 Before the pi eduction m hand was wiitton, Giccne was actually dead ] 
— We suspect that Barrnbe Rich was the R B (his initials revciscd) who, 
m 1534, wiote and published “Giceno’s Euneialls ” they came horn 
Dantci’s pi ess, vlio said that ho had published the tiact “contiarie to the 
Atithoi’s e^.pectatlon ” It consists of 14 Sonnets, as the wiitci calls them, 
with much licence, as may be judged fiom the following, numbered “ Sonnet 
and headed, 

“A Catalogue of cettame of Im BooTies 

Camilla for the fiist and second pait 
Tlie Cm d of Fancier and his Tulhes love 
Ills Nunquam sei «, and his Nightingale 
Ills Spavmh Ma^queiado and his Change 
Ills fleriaphon and Metamorphone 
Ills Oiphaiion and the Benmathe King 
His Cenmie and his Lovc^ Tntameion 
His Disputation and the Death oj him 
That makes all England shed so many tcarcs 
And many moie that I have never scene 
May witncs well unto the woild his wit, 

Had he so well as well applied it ” 

Tins is a cuiious, although a -very incomplete eniimoiation 

I 339 W« do not trace in the Registers any record of “ Gicene’s Vision 
We have said nothing of Gieene^s productions reproving and exposing 
cheats and conoycatchors some of thorn, we are convinced, were not by him, 
but imputed to him by fraudulent pubhsheis Such is the case with the 
tract, first printed (as far as we know) m 1615, and several times after- 
waids, called “ Thcoves falling out, True-men come by their Goods ” No 
name is given on the title-page of the cailiest impicssion, and only R G 
suliscnbcd to the dedication , but when it was rcpimtcd by Henry Ball m 
1617, he boldly placed “ by Robcit Gicenc” on the foiefiont, and there it 
continued afteiwaids As the Rev Mi Djee nc\ei saw the edition of 
161 5, we copy the impiint, — “ Impimted at London foi T G and aio to be 
sould by R Miu chant xt the Crosse in Pauls Chuich-yard 1615 ” It is 
m 4to B L, 22 leaves 

I 341 At his shop m Bedlam, neerc Mooic-Eiclds, 1619] — Since this was 
wiitten wo have been favomed with the sight of a copy dated 1607 
(piiutcd by E Alldo),but oven that could not be the cailicst impression 

L 346 By Puscus Guilpm means Maiston] — If Fuscus mean Marston, the 
E G to whom Marston addresses lus Bafyra nova^m Ins “bcourgo for 
Villanic,” can haitlly mean Edwaid Guilpm, and wo must look for some 
other owner of the imtuils» Marston’s satiio opens thus 

“Fiom out the sadnes of my discontent, 

Hating my wonted jcMUnd merriment 
(Oncly to give dull Time a swiRer wing) 

Thus, sconimg scornc of idiot ioolcs, I bing ” 

I 351 If not to Jyl of Brentford’s Testament ]— The following linos by L P 
Laiucnce l^rico, in piaiso of Martin Paiker’s “Hanv White his 
Humom,” 8vo punted about 1640, shows how long the celebrity of this 
eoars© and vulgai pioduction sm vivod • 

c 2 
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“ The author in a recompence 
to them that angry be, 

Bequeaths a gift that’s cal’d 
Old GlUian’s legacie.’’ 

I. 360. Mr Grenville had no copy of it ] — This is a mistake : Mr. Grenville 
had a copy . see JBihl. Grewotllxana^ Vol. III. 

I. 363. Beating a gentleman for interrupting his sport ] — See the late Earl of 
Ellesmeie’s translation of Von Eaumei’s “History of the 16th and 17tli 
Centuries,” under date 5th Apnl, 1606. 

I. 364.] — The followmg is a copy of the title-page of the edition of 1567 : on 
the last page the piecisedate, inserted by W. Griffith, is “ 1567, the eight 
of January.” 

“ A Caveat for common Cursetors vulgarely called Vagabones, set forth 
by Thomas Hannan Esquiei, for the utihte and profij't of hys naturall 
Countrey'. Newly augmented and Imprinted Anno Domini M D. LXVII. 
Vewed,^ examined and allowed according unto the Qucenes Majesties 
Injunctions — Imprinted at London in Eletestret at the signe of the 
Eaulcon, by Wylham Gryffith, and are to be solde at his shoppe in Saynt 
Dunstones Chmche yarde in the West.” 

It consists of only 30 leaves, and the woodcuts at the end are differently 
placed, while the information is added, that the criminal at the foot of the 
gallows IS the “counterfeit Crank,” whom Harman himself had aided to 
capture m Whitefnais. On the last leaf is a woodcut of the Viigin and 
Child, clearly of foieign origin, and in a supeiior style of ait. 

There was an impression of a tract called “ The Eiateinity of Vaga- 
bonds,” in 1575, 4to. with this elaborate title . — 

“The Eratermtye of Vacabondes As wel of ruffing Vacabondes, as of 
beggerly, of women as of men, of Gyrles as of Boyes, with Ihcu pioper 
names and qualities. With a description of the ciafty company of Cousoneis 
and Shifters. Wherunto also is adjoyned the xxv Oiders of Knaves, 
otherwyse called a Quartern of Knaves. Confiimed fbi ever by Cocke 
Loiell. 

The Uprighfman ^jpealietTi, 

Our Brotherhood of Vacabondes, 

If you would know wheie dwell : 

In graves end Barg which syldome standes. 

The talke wyU shew lyght well. 

Cocke horell aunmereth* 


Some orders of my Knaves also 
In that Barge shall ye fynde : 

Eor no wheie shall ye walke I trow 
But ye shall see their kynde. i 

Imprinted at London by John Awdeley, dwellytfg in little Bntayno 
streete without Aldersgate, 1575.” ^ 

It consists of only 9 leaves, 4to. 


1. 1365. Under the title of Liber Ffl^«j?orw77i.]~-This work, since we wrote has 
been most cieditably translated and printed by Mr. C. Hotton. 

Brathwaite also states that Heywood was engaged on such a work 1 

This was as early as 1614, in his “Scholler’s Medley,” p. 31 : his words 
are “ M^jufficious fhend Maister Tho Heywood hath taken in hand (by 
his gr^t indust^) to make a general, (though summary) description of dl 
Poets Lives. This is a very interesting point. ^ 


L 378. We learn from “A Whip for an Ape.”] 
and amusing tract see Vol. II. p. 613, 


“Eor a review of this curious 
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I 384 In tliib collection of Ilunnia^s well-known piocluctions ] — ^Regaidmg 
Ilunnis, and &oine of lus woiks, the following extracts from, the Registers 
of the Stationcis’ Company aie new and interesting — 

“X® Augnsti 1579 Henry Denham T Da[w]son Upon the hearing 
of a contioversie betwixt the said parties touchmge a booke called a Hand- 
fiill of Honye suckles, printed by the siid T Da|_w]&on, and pretended by 
the said H Denham to be a prayer booke, yt is ordered at a Court holden 
this day, by thassent of the parties, that I)a[w]son shall deliver all the 
rest which he hath of the said bookes at the rate of viij« the C to Den- 
ham And nlwaycs at the reprinting of the said booke leave out all such 
titles and notes as doo shewe or declare the same to contayne any prayer 
or prayeis 

“6 Dec 1585 Mr Denham Mr Da[w]son Tt is ordered by their 
consentes, that Mr Denham shall from henceforth enjoye as his owne 
copie, to his owne use. The seven Sobbes, The handful of Honnysuckles, 
and the Wydowes myte And that the said Heniy Denham, or his ex , 
shall pay unto the said Thomas Da[w]son or his exor the somme of 
sixe poundes of lauful English money, at or before our Dady day m lent 
next, VIZ iiijk foi pi m tinge the said handfull of Honysuckells diverse 
tymes hcrctofoie, to thinjuryo of the said Da[w]son, and xl^ for the said 
Da[w]sons interest in the same booke 

“ By me Henry Denham 
“ by mo Thomas Dawson ” 

I 393 William Pawlet, Marquis of Wxnchestei, wrote a tract called '‘Idle- 
ness See Vol n p 132 Since we penned this notice, when we 
apprehended that it was “the only known copy,” we have had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting a second, and we believe that a thud has been publicly 
sold This fact shows how dangerous it is to speak positively about the 
rari^ of any old book There is a copy of “ The Image of Idleness” in 
the Bodleian Library, so that the exemplar of that httle clever volume in 
the Bntish Museum is not, os we supposed, umque 

I 401 At the end of the dedication ]--Thc dedication to Kingsmill of the 
first edition is expiessly dated “In the yeare of our Loid God, 1598” 
The address “ to the Gentlemen Readers ” there ends with the following 
stanza — 

“ The which according to their own request 
The Loid in wrath did perfectly fulfill 
Their cliancls i an with blood, and did not rest , 

Their blood was spilt that Jesus blood did spill 
God grant wo may our hateful! smnes foisakc, 

And by the Jewes a Christian waining tak® ” 

The old play upon the same subject, called “ The Jews’ Tragodj,” pio- 
fesscs to harvo been wntten by Wilham, the son of old John Hcminge it 
was not jmnted until 1662, but it contains many passages cloaily of a 
nnuh caihei date, and wo know that a diama, called “Titus and Ves- 
palsian,” was brought out at Ilonslowo’s theatre on 11th April, 1591 
Diary, p 24, &c In “ The Jews’ Tragedy ” there arc several remarkable 
imitations of older dramatists even Hamlet’s soliloquy is parodied, “ To 
be, or not to bo, aye, there’s the doubt,” &c p 29 This would tend to prove 
that Shakespeare’s Tragedy was not well known, nor often acted, when 
“ The Jews’ Tragedy ” was in a course of performance 

I. 408 To Sir Thomas Gresham m 1566 ]— This mention of Gresham re- 
minds us of a private note, dated 1603, from a person of the name of Top- 
clyfte to Lord bhrewsbury, pieseived at Lambeth, in which he mstmets 
his Lordship how to make Herons, or Ilcronsaws, as he calls them, breed 
m any place whore timber is gi owing, Topdyife observes, “For so did 
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Thomas Gresham begyne and make a Heronrye upon masts of shippos, 
set in and neare unto his fyshe pondes at Awsterleye, neare London, as 
my selfe did see and is well knowne, until gunnes did dryvo them away 
after his death.’’ 

This we apprehend, though a trifle, is a new point m Giesham’s bio- 
graphy : another, respecting his widow, may heie be added. In 31 Eliz. 
William Buckle instituted a suit in the Court of Requests against Dame 
Anne Giesham, widow of Sir Thomas, respecting some propeity m Stian- 
ton, within the Bishopnck of Durham, which Sir Thomas, by his agent, 
Anthony Stringer, had let to Buclde The decree was in favour of Buckle, 
to whom £17, which he had paid to Stringer, was to be lefunded by the 
widow ferresham, with 405 costs. This information we gatheied fiomtho 
records of the Couit of Requests, befoie they were remo\ed from the 
Chapter House, Westminster. 

I. 416 “ John Honnyman, player,” was buried at Cripplcgate ] —The date hei e 
given of John Honeyman’s death, 13th Apiil, 1637, makes it quite certain 
that Jordan was writing of the same man and actor . his lines are worth 
quoting in a note on this account 

Epitaph on hu 'kmdfr%end Mo\ John Uoniman, Gent, 

“ Thou that couldst never weepe, and knowst not why 
Teares should be spent but in mans infancy, 

Come and repent thy error, for here lyes 
A theame for Angels to write Elegies, 

Had they the losse as we have ; such a one 
As nature kild for his peifection ; 

And when shee sends those veitues backc agon, 

His stocke shall serve for twenty vertuous men. 

In Apiill dyed this Apiill, to finde May 
In Paiadise, oi celebiate a day 
With some celestiall cieature had he beene 
Designed for other then a Chcrubm, 

Earth would have gave him choice : he was a man 
So sweetly good, that he who wisely can 
Describe at large must such another be, 

Or court no Muses but Divinitie. 

Here will I rest, for feare the Readers eyes 

Upon his ume become a sacrifice.” 

I. 421. Anthony Wood was not acquainted with this very scarce book.] — The 
name of John Keeper ought perhaps to have been inserted here by virtue 
of a separate woik, which he published without date, but prior to 1600, 
containing verses of some ment as tianslations : they deserve the 
more praise because Keeper apologises for them, remarking, *‘I have 
therefore contended only with bare rithming desinence, voyd of all 
ment, to expresse the meaning of such pooticall citatioije as the author 
useth, they being ordinarily alleged out of Petrarch, whoso verne, in my 
opinion, even in Italian, is rather weighty or sententious than heroienl,” 
Yet Keeper had been a wiiter of verse as early as 1568, if it bo the same 
man (see Brit. Bibl. I. 106), when he called himself “ John Keeper, Stu- 
dent,” and wrote m praise of Tho Howell’s “ Arbor of Amitio,” a volume 
in the Bodleian Library, often noticed and criticised. Keeper only put his 
initials to the work before us, which has for title, “ Tho Courtiers A<^ 
demie : ^ comprehending seven severall dayes discom'sos 3cc. OrijiiniBh 
written in Italian by Count Hamball Romei, &c. and translated into EnglSn 
by I. K. — ^Printed by Valentine Sims,” without year or tlio mention of any 
bookseller. The dedication is to “ Sir Charles Blunt, Lord Motmtjoy, 
K G ” There is not much verse in the book, and what there is is geiomlly 
inc onplets, as, perhaps, I. K. could not trust himself with the peculiar 
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fotm of the Italian sonnet we quote seven of Keeper’s lines, not fiom 
I’otuiuh, to whom he could not do justice, but fiom Boethius 

“ Eiom whenee piocecdcs tins lumor of hipjh blood, 

And vaunts of oui ^jficnt giandfathcis so good ? 

It fust ongmal an<l bath we way, 

Of each thing maker God we fiiide alway | 

So that none vile c an well aceompted be 
But those that follow Mce, and vcituc flee, 

Abandoning the stockc of then degree ” 

424 Cci t nnly a divine ] — A scimon by Kctlie is extant, made at Blandfoid 
Em uni” on 17th January, 1571-2 IIis ballad “Of MismleSf contend- 
ing,” &c,was icpimtcd by the Peicy Society m 1840 tlie title is there 
coriectly given Fiom Maunsel’s Citaloguc we Icain that Ketlie also 
wiote “A Seeing Ghsse sent to the Nobles and Gentlemen of England” 
This woik also must have been wiitten abioad 

I 430 This IS a veiy disappointing pioduction ] —There is another tiact of a 
lathci ditreicnt charictci icl ding to “the King and Qnecnc of Fayiies,” 
which belongs to a latci peiiod, 1635, bcanng the follomng title — “A 
Desciiption of the King and Queeno of Fiyiios, then habit, fiie, then 
abode, ponipo and state Boeing %ciy dcbglitfull to the sense, and full of 
ninth — London, runted foi Kichaid Ilariici, and aie to bo sold at Ins 
shop at the IIospi tall g lie 1635” It is inB L and notwoith much, 
having been got up and published for lapid sale It is preceded by 
an addicss “to the courteous Bondei,” signed B S, and followed by 
%vhat professes to bo an account of the “clothes bi ought to the King of 
Fayiics on Now-ycaics diy m the moimng, 1626, by the Qiieenes Cham- 
bciinaids ” We may therefoie picsumo that m 1635 it was only a reprint 
of what had appeared in 1626 or 1627 ^The whole is a compilation of 
small well-known pieces on the subject *f Fames, by Homck, Burton 
and others E S (whoso name piobably was Seward) tells us that he 
means to give of the King of Faines 

“ the sincere description, 

Of his abode, bis natuie, and the region 
In which he rules 

but he docs no such thing if he had performed his piomise, his woik 
would have been interesting is it is, it is cuuoiis fiom its laiity , but, 
no doubt, Its title and woodcuts at hist piocuied foi it many purchasers, 
who did not, howcvci, care to picseivc it 

I 432 Humphrey King the ical oi supposed authoi ] — Theie is no doubt that 
he was a tobacconist, and m this capacity, besides Nash’s “Lenten Stuffe,” 
an 8vo ti act, without date, but anteiior to 1600, 'was dedu ated to him 
it is ^vliolly m piaiso of “the Nicotian Weed” The anonymous poem 
called “ The Metamorphosis of Tobacco,” which, m 1602, was dedicated to 
Duly ton, is a first-rate pioduction of its class, and has been voiy recently 
1 (‘punted It IS one of our earliest speumens of the mock heroic, and wo 
have somewhere seen Sn John Beaumont pointed out ns the authoi of it, 
winch appears to us by no means unlikely Foi “Cudwodo,” on this 
page, road Outmde^ as the wntcr of Caltha Poetanm 

I ^449 fonle incest] Lane pci haps alludes, in the word “incest,” to 
||pal 01 supposed relationship between Tarcpmi and Lucicco 

L 465* We are not about to review his “ Glaucus and Scilla Still, wo can- 
not refuun, in a note, from extracting what Lodge said (four ycnis before 
Shukespcaio punted his poem) on tlie subject of Venus and Adorns it 
lb atMo i>|ecisclj in the mcaburo and stanza subsequently adopted by our 
gicat dramatist , — 
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“ He that hath seene the sweete Arcadian boy 
Wiping the purple from his forced wound. 

His pretie teares betokening his annoy, 

His sighes, his cries, his falling to the ground ; 

The echoes rmging fiom the rockes his fall, 

The trees with teares reporting of his thrall ; 

" And Tentis, starting at her love-mates cue, 

Forcing her birds to hast her chariot on. 

And faU of griefe, at last with piteous eie 
Seene where, all pale with death, he lay alone, 

Whose beautie quaild, as wont the lihcs dioope, 

When wastfull winter windes doe make them sloope. 

“ Her daintie hand addrest to dawe her deere, 

Her roseall lip alied to his pale cheeke, 

Her sighes, and then her lookes and heavie cheere, 

Her bitter threates and then her passions meeke, 

How on his aenseles corpse she lay a crying, 

As if the boy were then but new a dying.” 

Of course, we do not mean to institute a moment’s comparison, but 
the subject and the veise aie the same in both poets, and Lodge was cer- 
tainly senior. Nobody has remarked upon it, but one o£ Lo%e’s pieces 
is upon the same theme, and with the same burden, as “ Erancescocs 
Koundelay ” in R. Greene’s “ Never too Late — * 


For evene looke and thought with teares I ciie, 

^ I loath the faults and follies of mine eie.” 

I. 4-67. As edited by Heber]— We speak of Ellis’s Specimens ‘'as edited by 
Heber,” because, although it is not generally known, the fact is so j and 
while we write, we have sopie of the pioof-sheets, as corrected m HeberV 
handwriting, before us. ^Jiis gives a new value to the edition of 18 U, 
which m its leferences is moie complete than eailicr impicssianS. Even 
Heber, however, did no^orrect the*^trange blund^i of Ellis, pointed out on 
our next page, wlwre he assign^ io Lofge Whotslonfe^s well known play 
of“Fr6mo^ arid ^^sal^dra,” J?&7B,Jlil^nacw]^doijjgittaiyg^^ 

Measure* fo|M^ ure. ^ ^ ^ ” 

dngton published his version df the Orlando, Fuiioso in 


ioHows, under date “ 23 Apnii|i^^93.” 

‘“Habiegooke. Robert Roswell. The riiatter in controversie betwene 
the smd partiesvs, by their ionsentes, refeged to^ho bearingeiand deter- 
minaMi of Mr. J®n Harrison, theiaer,^nd Mr. Wathins And tho 
said parties have agreed to stand by thejlr ordlr. Mmiorand, that the con- 
troversie is about an Ariosto iiTEnglisle ih colours.” 

What was the end of the controversy is no where stated, and the fact 
is new * the second edition, however, did not appear until 1607, and 
the plates, as before, were plain. The merits of tho translation haX 
always been m dispute ; but the worst fault about it is that it is too free, 
much being inserted that is not in the origin^. Harington hfinsolf thus 
humorously speaks of it m hi^ “ Ulysses upon' Ajax,” ISt# : ^ 

“Was it you that translated Ariosto ?— I, marry, Wl^t|^k^f4^faith 
you had been better to have set your legs before it 
lines areVery gouty, and too untoward to climb Hell## 

Nevertheless, ther# are few, if any, 
veriification m our language. ‘ 
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I 47 G We appiclicnd it IS a mistake ] — D Laing of Edmbuigli, an ex- 
cellent )udgc, and a voiy Icained litciaiy antiqiiaiy, has given it as his 
opinion that L T (as the letters seem placed m a copy ho had seen, but 
■which we have not) are the initials of Laiiience Twyne, the tianslator of 
the novel of “Apollonius of Tyie,’* on which “Pciicles” is founded 
Ml Lung, howevei, fails to show m what way the icpcntant spiut dis- 
played m “ i^iosopopeia,*’ was called for in the case of iVyne, wheieas, 
m the case of Lodge, it is obvious, aftci tlic life he had led up to 1596 
When we say tli it L T , instead of T L is “ a mistake,” we mean, of 
course, that it was an crioi on the part of the old printer Mr Lamg’s 
opinion on the subject may be seen m the Intioduction to the Shakespeare 
Society's reprint of Lodge’s “ Defence of Plays,” 8vo 1853 In 1614, 
Lodge wiote m the same contnte spiiit, in the addiess to the Reader,’' 
before his tianslation of Seneca speaking of his eaily pi eductions, he says, 
“ My soule and conscience beai me witnesse that my intent and scope was 
only to diaw men to amendment of life, a^id to loot out vaine customs 
, that aio too much ingrafted in this ago ' We doubt whether this excuse 
i would avail him as regards all his eaily pi eductions , but this was the first 
time he came again into print, after the publication of his “ Ticatise on 
the Plague,” 4to 1603 


1 


488 It was wntten while Hcni'y VIII was still upon the throne ]— It was 
not only written, but pimtcd bcfoic the deith of Hem y VIII vi/ in 1 542 , 
and a leained fnend has favoured us with the titlc-pagc of the fiist edition, 
whnSfl we thankfully copy 

The Lamcntaeion of a Chiistiun against the Citio of London, made 
by Rod oil go Anno Domini M D XLII Piynted at Jeiicho m the 

Lmnfiof Piomi» By Thome Trouth ” B L^ 12mo 

ftodengo Mors, as oui mfomiant tr^ stages, was the name assumed by 
Ilemy Biincklow. f 


t39ikffihat he terms “jn iE|: 
we have introduce 



id aft Jfelogue ’*]— On „ ^ , 

■e, V9k J%p 515, wAr^ we have given 

7 * % 

198 No piev5oia|LM^l||^aphw^%s*^sdbn thi^l»di&srt l-~5x>wndes, p 1414, 
gives 1589 ana 161o as the dates of existing dSpriUfesions, but v\ehave 
secnneithei of them The copv wc have used musWhave eome outm 
1584 It was cntcicd at Btationcis' Hall on 6th May, 158^, “ ataies pro- 
vided that licfore he punt he shall get the bishop of Londamlfis 'tiUowance 
to it ” The woik was theicfoie then m MS 


I 512 TUei 0 IS no title to the ti act, Wif it was prob ibly antci lor to 1690*] — 
Since this was waitten ind printed we have been fortunate enough to me«| 
wiii the fust paFfc of ^ “Guide to MaU-wofms /’ it was pubKshedby 
the same Iiookscllei, J Bickciton in Patcinostoi Row, bmt, like “the 
ijccond pait," it has im date It is called “ A Vado Medum for Malt- 
Wpnns, or a Guido to G^odflSVllows^ and consists of 28 leaves, 8vo each 
page having a woodcut of the sign of some “ public-house ” Foui intro- 
ductory cuts aie not signs but Sots, viz the “ Sot Rampant,” the “Sot 
Coiichant,” &c The signs aie many of them cunous, but haidlyso in- 
teresting as these m “ the second pait one of them is Queen Mary, and 
an(3ither “the thre^rotestant Queens,” Elizabeth, Mai y and Anno, m the 
wstumw^ff €10 diffSiront periods, and showing that the date of this first 
* than 17Cfe Every sign is accompanied by 

clover, but generally coaiso Of the Clown, “ by St, 
1|^||MSkmplIouso,” it IS said, among other things, 

^ HgAlfcoksc Hers and Printers strike a^aigam, 
amaz’d at b— ItcPs jaigon ^ 
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Of Mist, the printer, we are told, tinder the sign of his House situated 
in Carter Lane, ^ 

Near to the place where Mist, the printer dwells. 

Mist that all News Writers in town cxcclls, 

And by his Journals sale has made appear 

It bungs him in Twelve Hundred Pounds a ycai,"’ &:c. 

The sign of “ the Coach and Horses” is a curious specimen of the 
vehicle o± that day , and one sign is of a female slack-rope dancer in male 
attire. The last sign but one is of an Eating-house in Westminster, called 
“ Hell,” and the last is “ the Crown and Rolls,” in Chancciy Lane. 

I. 528. Marston dedicates this volume to Detraction ] — ^Wc have no account of 
Marston’s death, nor in what year it^ occurred. An Qriginal letter horn 
him, relating to the arrest the five members in 1541, shows that he was 
then living j in the editiem of Shakespea^, 179, thisdetter 

is punted, but under the erroneous jimpressiofeBat' it* referred to the Gun- 
powder Plot. Six of Marston’a Plays wei;!® and leprinted in 

1633, 8vo., but his name ^ not found in any 'part of the volume, and it 
docs not include all hk dramas, In 1642 theie was ccitamly a John 
Marston in the chiuKsh, fw then was published A Sermon preached at Si. 
Margaretts in Westminster, &c. by John Marston, Master of Arts, and 
Rector of St. Mary Magdalene at Can tei bury.” 

I. 531. This is all that relates to Waldegrave ] — The treatment of Waldo- 
grave is adverted to mthefitmous andpopulai tract called Oh ! read over 
D John Bridges, for it is a worthy woike,” printed abioac^ about the same 
date, though there is none on the title-page. It a]>]icars ^hat a decree 
in the Star Chamber had been pronounced against Waldogiave, and a 
contrast is drawn between the usage he lecciv^^d that which a puutcr 
named Thackwell, who had punted popish books in Wales, had received • 
— “ ThackweH is at libertie to walke wheie he will, and permitted to mako 
the most he could of his presse and lettcis whcieus Koheifc Waldcgiave 
dares not shew his face for the bloodthnstic desne you ha\c for bis ]|fc, 
oneiy for punting of hookes which touchetli the bishops Myieis You 
know that Waldegrave\pnnting presse and letters were taken away ; Ins^ 
presse being timber wa^ sawen and hewed in pieces ; the yron worke 
battered and made unserviceable ; his letters melted, with cases and other 
tooles defaced (by John Woolfe, alias Machivoll, Beadle of Ae^Htaci^nors, 
and most tc^menti!lg%xe%utioner of Walde^ravc’s goods) aSi ho himself 
irtterly deprived of ever printing aganidpiaving a wife and sixe small 
children.” The following paragraph, '^^Rmcntions the famous ComcMly, 

“ Gammer Gurtons Needle,” attnbuteJ^uishop Still, is highly (fmious, 
because* it informs us that the piece had bggn imputed to i)iv Bridges, 
perhaps to procure the greater dislike of haP^*‘ You (Bridges) iitvc Inn 
a worthy writer, as they say, of ajong whe : your fhsf bookc was a 
proper Enterlude called Gammer Gurtons Needle, But I Ihinke llmt 
this trifle, which shc\»eth the author to have had some witto and invention 
in him, was none of your doing ” It is in this tract that Bishop Aylmer 
is for the first time called Bishop Elm-mar, because ho cut downc the elujis 
in the grounds at Eulham. ^ 

I. 537. There were two editions of this interesting tract in 1004.]— *Thc 3?ev. 
Mr. Dyce bairane aware of the existence of two impressions of ** The Ant 
and the Nightingale,” from tMi^teticlo in the Bridgewater Catalogue ; and 
after examinmg both he arrived at the conclusion that the edition calle4 
<*Eathor Hubburds Tales ” was the first ,* but we cannot agfeO'*#ldi him, 
though it is not easy to establish the fact either way. #e^)yc6*8 Middle^? 
ton, V. 549 See also Spenseris Works, 1862, 1, Ixxxii. 

t 542. Richard Mulcaster was elected Master of Merchant Sehpd in 
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loni ]— The fulhn^ing shoit pa‘?sagc fiom Jiiflgc Whilelochc’s tiher 
jnintcfl by the Camden hocuiy m 1858, p 12, is woith quot- 
ing t4<. writin IS icieuuig to his education, undu Miilcastci,afc Mcichant 
Tail 01 s’ School — 

‘Mils caie was my shill m musiquc, in whidic I was hi ought up by 
duly c\CKisc 111 it, as in singing and pliying iqion insti aments , and 
yecily lie pioscntod sum jdayes to the Conit, in whiche his scholcis wcic 
only ictoib, and I among thorn , and by that mcanes taught them good 
bclhu lout and audacityo ” 

Music at tb It dxte foiincd a mam pait of the education of every young 
gcntlemin We need haidly add tint Sir James Whitclockc was the 
l«illici of Bulstrode Whitcloche 

I 551 To my hmde fiiend Mo. Mnndy ]— These verses to Munday wcic 

notfenown^ the Bev Mr* pyo^wheg he printed hi& edition of Wcbsici’s 
Woiks m 1830 , Wt ho added thcmio his Appendix m 1838 

I 552 This woih IS not to be traced in any catalogue ] — It is not mentioned 
fn the fust edition of Lowndes’ Bibl Man , but it is included by Mr Bohn 
111 his second editidn, p 1631, with the misprinted dftc of 1667 It seems 
|)i oh iblc that some of the public authoiities employed Nicholas Bietonto 
w ate it, as the most popular pamphleteer of the day 

I 553 The Talc of Narcissus which is added to the volume befoic ns ]— TIio 
Tile of Naicibaiis had been stpaiatdy “tia^slated,” agd printed as caily 
as 1560, by apeisonwho subsciibed his initials at the <3oscof it thus 

Quod T H” Why these lottois should have been assigned to 
Thomas Imwell (Bitson, Bibl Poet 250) we know n6t they me cleai ly 
those of the ])mtei T||pmas Hachette, or Hacket, and no author whose 
iJitiaM weio T H* m Ml probability, have put them to a work which 
was printed by another T II we know, besides, that |I^ckgt was an 
adlhoi as well as a pnntei, and translated “ The Trea§ui5d of Amadis 
of Fraunce,*^ printed |ivithout date by Bynneman he eiggs th'^d ^dedi- 
ifttion to ij, and apologises for his own insufficiency, besides subjoining 
an address to the Header, and a copy of verses of which no notice has 
etor been taken the same may be said^f A Ik’s lines m praysc of the 
booke ” We aie theicfoie satisfied that in giving to T[homas] ll[ackct] 
this lianslation of “ The Fable of Ovid treating of Narcissus,” we are only 
attributing to him whit is his own lie thus explains his object — 

“ I mcane to shcwei||ccordyng to my w>i;te, 

That Ovyd by th^ Me no follyc mente, 

But soughte to sliCT^tho doynges far imfyttc 
Ot souiidi yc folkc, whomc natuci gyftcs hath Icntc 
In dj vci s nsc wythc good intentc, 

And howe the Ipvnty toincth to theyr paync 
That lackc the knowledge of so good a gayne ” 

At the back of the title-page me two stan/as headed “ThoPnntoi to 
the Booke,” m which Ilackct seems to speak in the character o* the 
f laiihlator also “ Go h ft ell Booke do thy mdcioiirc,” &.c Fust wo have 
^ the “fable,” and it is followed bj^^the “ moialwation,” oi application of it 
to the oidnuiry afiaus of life on the title wo read these couplets 

“ God 1 esysfeth the proud m every place, ^ 

But unto the humble ho geijjMvhis giaco 
Therfoio trust not to uches, lieauto, noi strength , 

All those bo vaync, and shal consume at length,” 
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II. 1 . Having been bom at Lowstoft in Nov 1667 ] — take tbe following^ 
entries regarding the family of the Rev William Nash, the father of 
Thomas Nash, fiom the Baptismal Register of Lowestoft, Stiifolk, as copied 
by Mr, Peter Cunningham, for Shakesp Soc, Papers, III. 178, 

Eeb. 6, 1561-2 Maiy, the daughter of Wyllyam Nayshe, minester. 

June 12 . 1563. NathameU ye sonn of Wyllyam Nayshe minester and 
Margaret his wyfe. 

Aug. 17. 1567. Israeli, ye sonn of Wyllyam Nayshe minestei and 
Margret his wyfe. 

Nov. (no day) 1567. Thomas the sonn of Wyllam Nayshe minester 
and Margaret his W. 

May 26. 1570. Martha, the daughter of Wyllyam Nayshe preacher and 
Margaret his wife 

April 13 1572. Martha the daughter of Wyllyam Nayshe minister and 
Margaiet his W. 

Dec. 6 . 1573. Rebeca the daughter of Wyllyam Nayshe minister and 
Maigaret his W. 

The father must have been twice married, each time to a lady named Mai- 
garet: the &st Margaret died and was buiied m 1561-2. Isiael the second son 
was buried 7th Dec 1565, and Martha the second daughtei on 27th Apul, 
1571 . a second Martha was buned on 14th Aug. 1572. The Rev. Wdliani 
Nash came to LowestoJft; m 1559, and we do not hear of him there after 
1573, when Wilham Bentlye became Vicai. Perhaps he then died, or had 
only executed the duties of the parish until Bentley was of sufficient ago 
to be instituted to the vicarage. Thomas Nash, our author, having been 
bom in Nov. 1567, was about three years and a half younger than Shakes- 
peare, to whom, we do not recollect that, he anywhere even alludes, 

II. 1 . He usually resorted to his standish.]— When we say that Nash, when he 
wanted money, ** usually resorted to his standish,^^ we ought to hear in 
mind that he not only wrote upon his own account, but often furnished tho 
young gallants of the day with verses, in which they addressed, ftattcred, 
and, of course, pleased their mistresses. He gives evidence to this fact him- 
self, in his “ Have with you to Saffrdn Walden,” 1696,‘sign. E S h. 
am faine to let my plow stand still in tho midst of a furrow, and follow 
some of these new-fangled Gallardos and Senior Eanttisficos, to whose 
amorous mllmellos and qui passas I prostitute my pen, in the hope of 
game**-— (See this Vol p. 16): that is to say, he had neglected his own 
business in answering Harvey’s attacks upon him, in order to write for 
the young loveis of the day songs and poems for which they paid him. 
SomeofNash*s villanellos and pasms found their way into inusieai 
miscellanies, and one or more of them (though it may not be easy to point 
out which) were printed in Dowland*s ** Second Bookc of Aingg arul 
Ayres,” folio, 1600. What Nash had done in this way, had been donr 
others from the time of Gascoigne downwards : the author of ** Tho 
Eorest of Eaney,” 1679, tells us that some of tho poems there pnblishod 
had been written for persons “ yho craved his help in that behalf:” Marston, * 
in 1698, imputed the same thin^ to Roscio the tragedian 5 *' Drayton was 
avowedly so employed ; and Sir John Harington, m one'of his epigrams, 
says, that verses had become “ such merchantable wares” that <»so!leriiand 
buyers of sonnets” were then common. 
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1 1 Two pngos oiiwaidM hom<ntions IViccvnll the j)laine ] — See Vol T 
j> 25 1, toi the review of a tuicfc, by ba Tho Eljot, uilkd ‘^Pasqnyll the 
i%;yac ’* it was pnntcd in 1540 

II 8 Amongst then saciecl nunibei I daic not asciibe my self ]— It is difficult 
to lecoiiLilc Nash’s assertion m this piece with tho fact he sa>s to 
Gabuel Ilaivey, “Inevoi i»unted iime lu my life, but those veisesinthe 
bogmiiing of * Ihcico Pemiileiase,’ though } on have set fooith 

“Th(* stones quamt of many a doughtic flic 
That lead a lectuic to tlie vcntious clfe ’’ 

The vci&es of his own that Nash alludes to aie, of couise, those in 
** Picice renmlobs,” 1592, which begin — 

Why is’t damnation to dispairc and dye 
but ho quite foigot the Sonnet at the end of ‘‘Pierce Penniless,’* 
wheie he blames Sponsci foi omitting the Earl ot Dei by among the noble- 
men, 8ic , to whom he addressed hib “ Faeiy Queeue,” m 1590 lie foigot 
also hifo own abusive bonnet to Ilaivcy m 1592 

II 8 Under the title of Picis Plamncs ]-“Sce this Vol p 163, whcie we 
have intioduced a review of it, and pcihaps said more than it is worth 

IT 15 Nash’s caustic and ciushing Epistle ] — As a mattci of peisonal inteiest 
we may quote what Nash theie says of Churchy aid, of whom, among 
otheis, Gabiiel Haivey had fallen foul Nash thus apo&tiophises him — 
“Mu Chiuchyard, oui old quairel is renewed, when nothing ehe can bo 
fastened on mee this lettci-leapper upbiaideth me with ciying you 
mercio I cannot tell, but I think you will have a saying to him foi it 
There’s no reason that such a one as he should presume to intermeddle m 
your matters it cannot be done with any intent but to stiire me up to 
write against you afiesh, which nothmg undei heaven shall draw mee to 
doe I love you unfamedly, and admire youi aged Muse, that may well be 
grandmothei to our giand-eloquentest Poets at this present Bcinoiv/m et 
ve 7 ierahile mtus omne Poema Shore’s Wife is yong, though you be stept 
in yeares in her shall you live when you are dead ” 

Churchyard’s “ Tiagedic of Shoie’s Wife” had been long before the 
woild, but lie “much augmented it with diveis new additions” m 1593 , 
and as that impression has lecently come into our hands, and as we have 
said nothing of it elsewheio, we aie tempted to make an extiact or two 
from It Tho whole is m tho populai form adojitcd m “ The Miiror for 
Magi&tiatcs,” wlicio evciy pei&onage tells liis own tale Aftei an mtio- 
duction Jane Bhoie thus proceeds — 

“ My selfe for pxoofe, loo ^ hcie I now appeal o 
In womans wcedo, with weeping watred eyes, 

1’lmt bought her youth and her delights full deaic, 

Whoso lewd xeproach doth sound unto the skies, 

And bids my corse out of the ground to use, 

As one that may no longer hide her face, 

But needes must come and shewe her piteous case 

The shccte of shame wherein I shrowdod was 
Bid move me oft to plaine befoio this day, 

And in mine eares did inig the trompo of brasse 
Which IS defame, that doth each thing bewray 
Yea, though full dead and low in caith I lay, 

I hoard the voyce, of mee what people saide , 

But then to speake, alas, I was afiaide*” 
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Ohnrchyard’s main defect is want of originality of thought, mistalcing 
common-place leflections on morals and men for 'novelties. lie makes 
Jane Shore thus describe herself: — 

The beaten snow, nor lily of the field 
No whiter, sure, then naked necke and hande : 

My lookes had force to make a lyon yecld, 

And at my forme in gaze a world would stand. 

My body small, framd finely to be spand, 

As though dame Kind had sworne, in solemnc sort, 

To shrowd herselfe in my fane forme and port. 

No part amisse when natuie tooke such care 
To set me out as nought should bo awry, 

To furnish forth (in due proportion rare) 

A peece of woike should please a piinces efe 
O, would to God that boast might piove a he I 
For pride youth tooke in beauties borrowd trash 
Gave age a whippe, and left me in the lash.’* 

In his “ Mirror of Man,” 1594, Churchyard tells us that he first took up 
the subject of “ Shore’s Wife,” “ almost 50 yeaies ago.” he ought to have 
said 30 years ago, m “ The Mirror for Magistrates,” 1563, fol. civ b. 

II. 22. It is quite new in bibhography.] — We find an entry regarding it m 
Lowndes’ Bibl. Man. edit 1863, p 2746, where it is merely called “ News 
fiom Hell to Usurers, Lond W Copland, 1565, 12mo the size is 8vo. 

II. 28. Unless it be the tiact called by Wood “ Of Christian Friendship,” &c ] 
— This seems more than probable, because part of the title, as we find it in 
Lowndes’ JSibl Man edit. 1858, p. 585, is " An Invective against Dice Play 
and other prophane Games.” 

11. 43. Which are also new here ] — We apprehend (though wo have not 
the book now at hand) that Stephen Gosson’s verses picccded the cailicr 
as well as the later edition of T. Nicholas’s “Conquest of the West 
India, now called New Spaine.” The conclusion, on the next page, founded 
upon the contraiy position, is, of course, not boinc out. 

n. 46. Acolastus his After-witte ]— By some accident the date of Nicholson’s 
“ Acolastus Ins Afterwitfee” has been omitted : it is 1600 It may sc<‘m 
that this production was meant by the author as an cxiicnment, to* iisccn*- 
tain how much he, might steal from coutemporary authors with impunity. 
Among other plagiarisms and parodies wo may heio notice one tlmt for- 
merly escaped us ; it is of the famous lino in 3 Henry VI. A, 1. sc, 4, 

“ Oh, tiger’s heart, wrapp’d in a woman’s hide,” 
which Greene parodied in his “ Groatsworth of Wit.” 

“ Oh tiger’s heart, wrapp’d in a player’s hide 
and of which Nicholson furmshes the following vaiiation, 

• “ 0 woolvish heart, wrapt in a woman’s hydo.” 

II. 61. It was once the property of Bishop Tanner For Bishop Tanner wc 
ought to read Malone, among whose marvellous books in the department 
of early English literature it went to the Bodleian Library. 

n. 66. The first edition of this well-knovm woik.] —Wo may hero furnish a 
copy of the short title-page, precisely as it stands in the first edition. 

“A Wife, now a Widowe.— London, Imprinted for Laurence Lisle 
dwellmg at the Tygres head in Pauls Church-yard. 1614.” 8vo. 

There is, as it seems to us, an undoubted misprint not far from the end 
of the poem, whore it is argued that a wife should be so constantly em- 
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ployed that her nnnd has not loi&nio to shay to “fancies ” the text has 
been this, m cveiy impiession fiom 1614 to IS^e 

“ Domestic chaij?e doth best that sex befit, 

Contiguous bufaiuces so to fix the mind, 

That leisuie space loi fancies not admit 

Ilcie, smcly, “contiguous” ought to be eontinnovs The misprint of 
“contiguous” reminds ns of Mrs Malainop’s “knowledge of gcogiaiihy 
and the contagious countiies ” 

II 68 r«itiiek Ilannay’s Happy Husband ] —We ought, perhaps, to have 
mentioned that the late Mi Uttcison rcpiinted Ilannay’s “ Songs and 
bonnets,” which form only a small pait of the volume as it came out in 
1022 they ha\c a sepal ate title-page, “London, Punted by John Havi- 
land for Nathaniel Buttei, &c 1022 and in the centie is a flaming heait 
suriounded with a wicath of liuiel 

II 70 Tins was the earliest date at which we heai of a poet affci wards of 
eonsideiablccclcbrit} ] — See, however, what is sxid in this Yol p 446, 
respecting an cailici edition than any now known of Turbemle’s “Epi- 
liphs, Epigiams, Songs and Sonnets,” 1567 

II 80 On p 207, wo have noticed this production ] — We have omitted hcie to 
state that w e lefcr to p 207, ol oui Ji) 'it volume , but the roadei s sagicity 
may piobably have supplied the dofieicncy 

II 87 It IS useless to cntci into any descnption of these volumes ] — Several 
aiithois availed themselves ot the title and populaiity of Paintci’s 
“Palace of Ijjlcasuio ” one of these wc have noticed on p 181 of the 
present volume, incl anothei is Geoxgc Pettio, who, about 1576 (the date 
of the entry at Stitionors' Hall), pioduced what he entitled “A petite 
Pallace of Pettio his Pleasuio,” consisting of 12 tales or novels founded 
chiefly upon classical stones it was pnnted by E Watkins without date, 
and the favour with which it was received may be gathered flora a fact, 
not hitherto remarked upon, that it was twice issued by the same typo- 
grapher, and probably in the same year An accurate comparison of two 
copies for which the same letter was used shows many differences, proving 
that the whole was set up a second time even the two title-pages vary, 
foi in one the woid “containing” is spelt contcymng^ and in the other 
eontaymmj The book is a larc one, but it is piose fiom end to end, and 
the somewhat tiite inrratucs aic not given m a^ciy attractive stylo 
howciei, it was pnnted foi the llmd time by James Eobcits, in 1598 
Gcoigc Pcttio also tianslitcd the fiiht thice books of Giiaz/o’s “Civil 
Oomcisalion,’’ of which Malone know of no ciilici copy than that of 
1586, but It was, m f ict, originally printed m 1581 

II 95 His talent was more foi subjects of a comic dosenption] — We aio 
inclmcd to think that one of his best, and coitamly one of his most enter- 
taming, pioductions was his dioll discursiic satne, m which he supposes 
Eobin Oonsucncc to make a piogicss tlnough town and country, and to 
mfoim the readci what kind of ticatmcnt and icce])tiou ho met with, espe- 
cially m difiexcnt pmts of the City Mi Burgon, m his “ Lite ol Giesluim,” 
(II 5 Id) (piotcs a small pait of it,iefoiring to the shops opened above the 
Boynl Exchange, and he states that the veiscs “u])poared m 1683,” but 
the fact is that they came out m 1635 if they had hist appeared m 1683, 
they would have proved nothing, because Gicsluim’s Eoyal Exchange was 
burned down m the groat fiio of London As nobody lias conectly gnen 
the title-page of Parkoi’s Boom, wo subjoin it fiom the only known perfect 
copy of the ongmal impression it is iii 12mo BI^ and consists of only 
10 rathei widely printed loaves — 

“Eobm Conscience, or Conscionable Eobm IIis rrogresso thorow 
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Court, City and Countrey : with his bad entertainment at each scvciall 
place Yery pleasant and merry to bee read. Wiitten in English ineeter 
by M. P, 

Cliaritie's eoU, mens hearts are hard, 

A'nd most doores 'gainst Conscunce bard, 

London : Printed for E Coles, at the upper end of the Old Baily, 
neare the Sessions-house, 1635.” 

II. 101. Have among you, my blind Harpers.]— This expression had long been 
proverbial • we quote the following from Gabriel Harvey’s ** Pierce’s 
SupereiTogation,” which came out m 1596. ^‘But now there is no remedie: 
have amongst you, blind Markers of the printing house, for I feare not six 
hundred Crowders, were all your wittes assembled in one capp of vanitie, 
or all your galles united m one bladder of choler.” It is of the “ blind 
harpers of the prmtmg house,” that Martin Parker m some sort complains. 

II. 111. The name usually assigned to the Editor has been Robert Allot.] — If 
Robert Allot were the compiler of ‘‘England’s Parnassus,” 1600, and if 
the initials R. A introductory to Tofte’s “Alba,” 1598, mean Robcit 
Allot, it is somewhat singular that no quotation from Tofte’s poems is to be 
found in “ England’s Parnassus.” Tofte, besides translations, published 
t’wo collections of original sonnets, &c. before 1600, viz. his “Lama,” in 
1597, and his “Alba,” in 1598. Christopher Middleton, whom Robert 
Allot also praised, is quoted at least twenty-five times. 

II 124. We have many excellent jest-books ] — Most of those of Shakespeare’s 
age have been reprinted very recently, by Mr Caiew Hazlitt . his collec- 
tion includes those edited by the late Mr Singer in f814, “ A C. mcry 
Talys,” oiiginally printed by Rastell ; “Tales and quicke Answeies,” 
printed by Berthelet; and “Mery Tales, Wittie Questions and QuickC 
Answeres,” printed by Wykes , besides “ Meirie Talcs of Skelton,” the 
“Widow Edith’s Tales,” Peele’s Jests, and several others, but not what, on 
some accounts, is better than all the rest, “Pasqml’s Jests, mixed iMth 
Mother Bunch’s Merriments ” We hope that he will follow up the subject 
by an inquiry into the sources of these productions, and gi'vo some account 
of the couise they have run in various languages of the world, 

n. 132. As guessed in Oensura LxHraria^ — We say “ guessed” because the 
copy the writer used was imperfect at the bottom of the title-page, so that 
whether the date were 1624, or any earher or later year, was more matter 
of conjecture, 

n. 132. Thomas Nash wrote a letter, still extant.]— Prom the terms used by 
Nash, we may, perhaps, infer that the work, or compilation, by the Mar- 
quis had an addition to the title, but what that addition may have been it 
is not, from what is said, very easy to read : Nash certainly bears strong 
testimony to the demand for the book many years after it was first pub- 
lished in 1586 . his words are these— 

“In townel stayd (being earnestly invited elsewhere) upon had-I-wist 
hopes of an after harvest I expected by writing for the Stage and for the 
Presse ; when now the Players, as if they had writ another Christs Tears, 
are piteously persecuted by the Lord Maior and the Aldermen ; and how- 
ever in their old Lords time they thought their state settled, it is now so 
uncertayne, they cannot build upon it ; and for the Printers there is such 
gapmg amongst them for the coppy of my Lord of Essex last voyage, and 
the ballet of the three-score and foure Knights, that though my Lord 
Marquesse wrote a second parte of his “ Fever Furder or Idlenesfle, or 
Churchyard enlarged his Chips, saying they wore the very same which 
Chiist in Carpenters Hall is paynted gathering up, as Joseph, his father, 
strewes hewing a piece of timber, and Mary, his mother, sitts spinning by, 
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yet would not they give foi them the pi ice of a Pioclamation out of date, 
01 w'hich IS the contemptiblest summe that may be (woise than a scute or 
a daadiprat), the piicc of all Harvey’s works bound up together ” 

This must be admitted to be very interesting, and it is the only known 
specimen of Nash’s hand-wiiting It was fiist discovered and pointed out 
by the present editor about forty years ago 

H 136 The preface o£ Thoraay paynell, Chanon of Marton ] — Eor “ Thomay 
p avnell.” lead Thomas 

A is no record of 

V ^^^ .> flucli a ciicnmstance, that we aie aware of , and we have sought for it in 
vain in many sale-catalogues 

H 140 He began authoi ship m 1577 ] — ^Herc, we are afraid that we have, like 
some others, confounded two Henry Peachams It must have been the 
elder who, in 1577, produced “ The Garden of Eloquence ” The younger 
Peaeham does not appear to have commenced authorship until about the 
commencement of the 17th century, foi we do not attribute to him the 
Seimon, on veises of Job, published m 1590 

II 142 It has been Inthcito unmentioned] — ^We hoie refer particularly to 
Rjtsoxi, Bibl Poet, wheie, while he mentions Drake’s and Hawkins’ 
lines, he omits all notice of those of Frobisher, Bingham and Chester Pos- 
sibly, copies diifer as to the mtioductory matter to the “ True Heporte of 
the late Discoveries,” and some may have more commeiidatoiy veises than 
others Such was the case with Fitzgeffiey s “Drake” in 1596 

II 144 It had appeared in the diminutive form of a thuml-hooh befoie 1596 ] 
—It may be moie than doubted whether Nash refers to Peele’s “ Iliad in 
a Nutshell,” or to the same diminutive production alluded to in “Albu- 
mazar,” 1615, A I sc 3 

With this I’ll read a leaf of that small Ihad 
That in a walnut shell was desk’d ” 

II 145. He was, there is httle doubt, son to Stephen Peelc ] — The following is 
the copy of the onginal entiy in the Registeis of the Stationeis’ Company, 
regaining the freedom of Stephen Peele — 

Halving of Ficmen Rd of Stephen Pele foi his admyttinge freman 
of this House, the xiij of novemhie 1570 iif 

Ho must have continued in business for at least 25 years, as, undei date 
of 17 Feb 1595, we read in the same records that 2^ 3d had been received 
of him “ for the presentment of Willnim James ” The subsequent memo- 
landum has no date in the books, but it must belong to 1590, and it i elates 
to his son (as we suppose him), Geoige Pecle’s “ Polyhyninia,” on the 
Tilting before her Majesty on 17th Nov of that yeai , it has never been 
quoted, nor liitheito noticed that we arc aware — 

Hr Jones hath pnntcd a hooko called Polyhymnia of the late Tnumph 

the Comte , Mr Warden Cawood hath receaved vj'^ but it is not entred ” 

The poem was “ printed at London, by Richard Jones, 1590,” 4to G 
Pile’s name is only found at the back oi tlie title-page 

H I^The Countess of Pembroke, sister to Sir P Sidney ]— The following 
letter from the Countess of Pembroke, lefeiimg to the pioposed mamage 
of her son with Bridget, the daughter of Lord Burghley, has never been 
pnntcd it has no date, but Lord Burghley indorsed it “16 Aug 1597,” 
and fiirther noted that it came to his hands by Aithui Massyngor, who was 
the father of Philip Massingci, the Dramatist Wo copy it from the ori- 
ginal, with all Its pcculiaiitics it is addressed “ To the Right honorable 
my veiygoodLo the Lo Threasorer these ” 
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My good Lo : what retome to make for so many noble favors and kiiid- 
nes, both to my sonne and my selfe, I must needs bee to sceke, but I assuer 
your Dp what defect so evei may bee in my words is supplied in my hait ; 
and my thankfWnes is to bee conceved far other then I can any way cxpres. 
Your Lps fine token is to mee of mfinight estecme, and no less in regaid of 
the sender then the vertu m it self. It is indeed a cordiall and precious pre- 
sent, not unlyke to proove a speciall remedy of the sadd spleone, for of lyke 
effect do I alredy find what so ever is of lykely succes pro&eedmg fiom the 
cause whence this proseeded wherin I now may boldly piomis to my selfe 
that hopefull comfoit which, but thence, I protest I coold [not] expect so 
much to joy in as I do. So faiT foorth I find my sonns best lykcing 
affection and resolution to answere my desire heeiein, as, if the late inter- 
view have mutually wi’ought, it is sufficient suer I am ther needcs no more 
to youi assmance and satisfaction hence ; wishing the same to your Lp 
there, accompaned with as many comforts and blessings of health and hap- 
pines as this earth may yeeld you. God have you luhis safe keeping accord- 
ing to my hartest praiers I rest 

Your Lps affectionatly assured 

M. Pembroke.” 

To the above is appended a letter from the Eail (who seems to have left 
the matter much to his wife and Massingei) dated Ealloiston, 16th Aug. 
1597. At this period the young man was only 17 years old, and the intended 
hnde 13, hut after the union the gentleman was to be sent on his ti avcls 
for several yeais, while the lady was to continue to reside with hci paicnts 
The offer seems to have proceeded from Loid Buighley, who was always 
anxious to ally lus family witli tlie most wealthy and powerful houses. 

II. 148. The execution of Peters, which took place on 16th Aug 1660 ]— The 
date here given of the execution of Hugh Pcteis docs not agice with the 
entry in SmjftVs Obituaiy, published by the Camden Society m 1849, whcie 
the memoiandum is this (p. 52) 

Octob. 16 . Cook and Hugh Peters executed at Chaiing Cross ” 

HI. 151. The Eail of Surrey’s second and fourth Books wore piintcd by 
Richard Tottel, with the date of "xxi day of June, An. 1557.”] — In fact 
Tottel brought out the Virgil in the interval between the appeal ance of 
two editions of Surrey and Wyat’s Poems, which are dated rospcctively 
6th June and 31st July, 1557. As nobody, not even Bishop Percy, has 
ever yet given the title of the book they were reprinting, we subjoin it in 
the very words and letters of the original Certain Bokes of Virgilcs 
Aenseis turned into Enghsh meter by ^e right honorable lorde Henry Eailo 
of Surrey. Apud Ricardum Tottel. Cum priuilegio ad imprimendum solum. 
1557.” The day of the month does not stand upon the title-page, but m the 
colophon, thus : — “ Imprinted at London in flete strete within Temple barro, 
at thesygne of the hand and starre, by Richard Tottell thexxi day of Juno 
An. 1557.” 

IL 159. John Phillips wiote two scpaiate poems atthe same date J— Erom the 
title Philhppes Venus,” it might be supposed that that prose tract was l)y 
a person of the name of Phillips ; but such is not the fact . the author 
signs the dedication “to Maister Heniy Piannell,” Jo. M. “PMlippes 
Venus” is a most rare, and we may almost say worthless praducoon, of 
which only one perfect copy is known, but of which an exemplar, wanting 
both beginning and end, is now before us ; we therefore give the title from 
the complete work in the Bodleian Libiary— “ Philippes Venus. Wherein 
is pleasantly discoursed sundrye fine and wittie Arguments in a senode of 
the Gods and Goddesses assembled for the expelling of w^anton Venus from 
among their sacred societie. Enterlaccd with many mciTye and dehghtfull 
Questions and wittie answers ; Wherin Gentlemen may finde matter to 
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purge luolamhollye and pleasant varictie to content fancye — At London 
Punted foi John Ptiiin and aic to be soldo m Pniles Chiu ch> aid at the 
signe of the Angell, 1'591 ” 4to B L The body of the woik is haidly 
woith attention, the whole impoit being, that the Gods and Goddesses 
expel the “ wanton AT'enus” from then society, in oidei to substitute a 
chaste Venus descubed by the authoi — poihaps a compliment to some hdy 
who IS no wheie designated Quite at the end the wiitei promises a conti- 
nuation, whuh, not much to oui siupuse, nc\ci aiipeared 

IT 160 In Its complete state it consists of 63 seven-line stanzas ] — The number 
of shinzas of K G *s “ Most laic and excellent Drcamc,’^ as icpimted m 
** Ildicoina,” is only 54, instead of 60, as in the onginal edition of “■The 
Phoenix Nest,” 159 ^ 

IT 166 Ml Utterson’s icprint of Barnfield’s ‘‘Cynthia” 1595, has scveial 
mishikes ] — Mr Uttei son’s pin ate pimtePs mistakes in the icpioduction of 
BainfieldS “Cynthia,” 1595, are some of thcmmoie seiious than the meie 
inis-spclling of the authoi ’s name, which is nevei given as it stands m the 
onginal impie&faion We will only point out two oi three ciiois in the pie- 
Iiminaiy miittci in the adclioss “ To the cuitcous gentlemen Rcadus” we 
have for “foi,’ and^m/foi ‘ biecd ' m T T s cominendatoiy veiscs 
we have foi “icaie,” and nawinrj fox “ warning ” in the opening 
of “ Cynthia ’ w^e have honout foi “hoiioi,” qhhfmng foi “glistiing,” and 
llmf foi “thus” The gicatost f<iult ot the iei>nnt is, howevei, the 
omission of 20 sonnets, ccitainly of in ambiguous ehiiactei, and the loss 
of which Ml Uttcison aftciwaids so much legretted that ho finally had 
them also leprintcd, and added to four copies, out of the sixteen to which 
his imprcbsioii was limited To one of the foui wc have lesoited 

11 160 Which i& nftntioned in Maunsell’s Catalogue] — We apprehend that 
the following meraoiandum, in one of the Stationeis^ Rcgistcis, lespecting 
Maunsell’s Catalogue, published m 1595, is new — • 

“19 April is 1596 Whereas Andr Mansell hath taken paines in col- 
lectinge and pnntinge a Catalogue of bookes, which he hath dedicated to 
the Companye, havinge also been a petitionei to them for some consideia- 
tion towaules his paines and charges, Be yt icmembeiod that theieupon the 
Companye, of then mcei benevolence, have hcstowccl uppon him m money 
and bookes the suinmc of foi whiche he ycildcth thinkcs, holdmgc 

hym sclfc fully contented without expectation of any fuithei mattci or 
binetit foi the same, oi any like thmge of oi m the compan^^e, oi any paiti- 
cular paitics of the sunc The paiticulus of which money and bookes 
appcie in the booKc thcieof made, coutcyning the names of the paiticuhii 
pel sons that contnbiited the same ” 

Only the two fust paits of the Catalogue aic now known, oi pci haps cvci 
wcio printed T Nash spc«iks of “Andrew Maunscirs English Cata- 
loguo” m his * Have with you to Saffion Walden,” 1596, sign T 2 

IT 172 Ilemy Pcacham having oiiginally published his *'Gaiden of Elo- 
quence” in 1577 ]— Of com so wc allude to Henry Pcacham the elder see 
a former note, p xxxi’'* 

11 173 See also a Pin} Cl by John Pyttes, 1559, noticed m Tlxtson ]— -It is the 
only work by P3ttes, Pits, or l^itts, of which Bitson had any knowledge 
SCO Bibl Poet p ^05 

IT 174 Philip Stiibbcs’ Anatomy of Abuses, 1583] — ^We ought, perhaps, to 
luvc added to this list of pi eductions for and against the Stage, a ti ict by 
an author who has been mentioned lu Yol I p 282, as, probably, tlie 
fathei of Thcoplulus Eield, and of a vcij popiilai actor and authoi, 
Nathaniel Field Jolin F'lebl, the puritan divine and Kcetoi of Ci ipplegate,, 

who died in 1587, had published m 1583 a tiact called for by a feaiful acci- 
dent at a bcai-baiting on a Sunday morning, at Paub Gaideu he entitled 

d 2 
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ife ‘‘ A godly exhortation by occasion of the late judgement of God showed 
at Paiiis Garden, the thirteenth day of Januane/’ when a ciowded scafibld 
fell down, and many spectatois were “killed, maimed, or hurt *’ Erom thence 
the author diverges to the representation of Plays, and is very vehement in 
his denunciation of a practice that had prevailed, and continued more or less 
to prevail, for several years afterwards — the perfonnance of stage-plays on 
the Sabbath. He himself bears witness (sign. Ciij) that plays on Sunday 
had at that time been forbidden, but this injunction was cyaded, and John 
Pield was for the total abolition of such “heathenish interludes.*’ “ Por 
surely (he observes) it is to be feared, besides the distraction bothe of bodyo 
and soule that many are bi ought unto by irequenting the Theater, the 
Curtin, and such like, that one day those places will likewise be cast downe 
by God himselfe ” Theiefore he would not foi a moment tolerate them, 
and he dates his tract 17th Jan 1.583, only four days after the calamity. It 
was “printed by Robert Waldegrave,” hy authority, but two other 
stationers, Richard Jones and Wilham Bartlet, without authority, published 
a piece upon the same melancholy event, and we learn from the Registers of 
the Stationers* Company, that on 21st Jan. 1583, they were not only lined 10« 
each for so doing, but were actually committed to prison : how long they 
were detained in custody docs not appear John Pield dedicated his tiact 
to the Lord Mayor and Recorder Pleetwood, and there he gives the date of 
his Epistle as 18th Jan. 1583— of com'se meaning, at that period, 1584. 

I. 183. It had been, as he himself states, lepresentcd on the stage ] — Brooke’s 
words upon this curious and important point are not doubtful and ambi- 
guous, but clear and ceitain : he says, “ Heieunto if you applyeit, ye shall 
deliver my doomg from offence, and profit your selves ; though I saw the 
same argument lately set foorth on Stage with more commendation then I 
can looke for (being there much bettei set forth then I have or can dooe) 
yet the same matter, penned as it is, may seive to lyke good cfiect, if the 
leaders do brynge with them lyke good myndes to consider it, winch hath 
the moie mcouraged me to publishe it, such as it is ” The above concludes 
the address “ to the Reader,” which is subsenbed Ar. Br. 


n. 198. Ritson erroneously gives the date of 1570 to this miscellany.]— This is 
tone as regards p. 320 of his Bihl Poet , but it must there be a misprint 
because on page 302 he assigns to it the right date, 1578. ^ 

IL 204. The author appears to have been a puritanical divine.] — The name of 
• somewhat ridiculously in English, hut we are to recollect that 

S ^ Cardinal of a very similar name, viz. PigghhL as 

Sn RichardMorysine, the Ambassador to Charles V. writes it, and Buchini 
^ It reads in Italian 27-“ H Cardinal di Monte is appointed to oversee the 
Bishop s revenues, and take order for things of his Holiness chamber. Car- 
IS appointed to matters of judgment, to appomt consistories 
??Q F. Tytler’s “ England under Edw. VI. and Mary,” II, 

139. Pope Sergius IV. was nick-named Bocca di Porco, ^ 

n. 217. They cancelled the reprint of this curious and rare production A 

stiU rarer poem met the same fate at the same time, viz Charles Bimslov’s 

and "•tuao of Women, now a 

&TL and&elaetstanmslmwstlmt 


“ God save kyng Edward, and his noble counsail al, 
and sende us peace and reste, 

And of thys pirde and devylyshe folye 
fttU soone to have redresse.’* 

Eitsont^ ns that it was printed about 1640, but ho orrod bvat least t«n 
years. We quote a bnef spwimen of the aathor’s “w 
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Eoi lylvo as thcG jolye ale house 
IS alwayes knowen by the good ale stake, 

So are pioude Jelots sone peiccaved to[o] 
by theyi pioude foly and wanton gate 

Take no example by shyie towncs, 
nor of the Cytie of London, 

Eoi thenn dwell piowdo wicked ones, 
the poyson of all this legion 

Eoi a stewde stiumpet can not so soone, 
gette up a lyght lewde fashyon. 

But everye wanton Jelot wyll lyke it well, 

And cdtche it up anon 

So that Banslcy allowed himself consideiable fieedom with legaid to 
ihymes, as well as with regaid to evpie'.sions, m spite of his many rcfei- 
ciiccs to Scnptuie In the following stanza he mentions Gosenhyll’s cele- 
biatcd School-house of Women ” 

** The scolc house of women is nowe well piactysed, 
and to[o] moche put in me, 

Whych maketh manye a mans hayie to giowe 
thoiowe hys hoode, you maye be verye sure 

Eoi theie are somopiancked gosseps evciy wlieio 
able to spyll a whole countiie, 

Whyche mayntayne piydo, ryot and wantonnes 
lyke mothers of all imquitie 

The author was a violent enemy of the Catholics, and among other 
things very seriously complams that foolish mothers made “Romisdie 
mon&teis” of then childion 

II 226 The inheritance of Sir Waltei Raleigh’s children ] — The following 
letter fiom Sir Robeit Cecil to the Dean of Winchester (?) relates to some 
pioceedmg rcgaiding Sherborne Castle which was pending m 1598, after 
Sir Walter Raleigh had been for years m possession of the estate It 
both leproves and threatens the Dean, and Sir Robert Cecil was anxious 
that his letter should be returned to him foi reasons which we can very 
well understand, although it is the only mattci qmte clear in the transac- 
tion The name of th<j^ poison m whose favoui the letter was written is 
studiously concealed, and the name of the wnlei carefully torn away we 
only Icain the names of the wiiter and the receiver from the indorsement 
— b [n ] R [obei t] C [ccil] to D [ean ot ] W [inchcstei ] The oi iginal was 
formcily in the State Papei Ofhcc, where we coined it many ycais ago — 

“ Mr Dean The matter foi which you wore moved concerning Sher- 
borne lb now like to be granted , for the Q[ucen] lesolving of Mi Cotton, 

I concoave he will not hnd upon due examination the sxme sciupulo which 
you did, and theietoie, I hope, will yeald it But Mr Dean this is the 
cause of my Icttci to you It is geven out that you are minded to scan- 
dalise him if he grant it and the Act, by all mcancs you can , yea, not- 
withstanding that It shall now no way conceine you Sueily, as it was 
very just and honest m you (when your own mmd was unsatisfied) to 
ref ubc It, and as ho should dealo voiy unjustly with you that should mis- 
like your refasall upon lack of satisfaction, so must I freely tell you, as 
one with whom I would be loth to have cause of unkinduess, that if his 
sute shall speed the worse by any course of youis in this, now when you 
are no wayes mtercssed on it, I will thmke your refusal bcfoie was not of 
zcalo, but of humor, and meddling in it now, lathor opposition to him 
(and me that love him) then to the matter Thus you sec that out of the 
aecompt I make of you, I yeald you accompt of what I hoaro, which I 
would not do thus if I did not believe it. I require theicfoic to this letter 
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only such answer as I may trust to, which shalbe a dcfen&ative to all such 
suggestions, wheieby you shall make me not lepentc my fonnci goo<l will 
toAvards you, but shall confirme hereafter my desire to do you fiutliei 
pleasure in any cause wheie youi name shall come in question I pi ay 
you letiirne me my letter againe for some icspccts ; but upon your answci 
I will send you one that shall satisfy you in any propoition that you sliall 
wiite tome And so I commit you to Gods protection Eiom the Court 
this 19th of September 1598. 

“ Your very loving frcnd.” 

II 230 Printed by J. C foi T H in Anno Do. 1587.] — The initials aie tlio.sc 
of John Charlewood as the printer, and of Thomas Hacket as the publibliei 
of the tract. 

n 240. We do not believe in the existence of any impression of “ Reynard the 
Eox” in 1638 ]— Since the text was wiitten we have met with tAvo other 
black-letter ednions of “ Reynard the Fox,” one m 1620 and the other in 
1629. The title-page of the foimer is “The most delectable Histone ot 
Reynard the Fox Newly conected and purged in phiasc and mattci ^ As 
also augmented and inlaigedAvith sundiie excellent Morals and Expositions 
upon every seveial Chaptei. NcA^er before this time imprinted — London, 
Prmted by Edward All-de and aie to be soldo by Robert Aldied dwelling 
in Southwaike neeie the Market place. 1620.” 4to. B. L. The aaouIs 
“ Novel before this time imprinted ” can, of course, only refer to the “ Moi als 
and Expositions.” The edition of 1629 omits those words, but in all otlier 
paiticulars the titles confoim, and it has the folloAVing impiint . “ London, 
Punted by Elizabeth All-de, dwelling neere Chiist-Church, 1629 ” 4to. 
B L. Each ot these editions is diAuded into 24 chaptei s, enumeiatcd at the 
end It deserves remaik, that, Avhen the copy of 1620 boasts that it is 
purged fiom all grossness of “ phiase and mattei,” it is a misicprescnta- 
tion, foi the text theie icmains with all its real oi supposed delormitics. 

ir 242. A right excelcnt and pleasaunt Dialogue.] — The following aac have not 
seen in any list of Bainabe Rich’s numerous works . “A Maitiali Cbnlcr- 
ence. pleasantly cliscouised between two Souldieis only piactised m Finsbuiy 
Fields, m the modern Wais of the lenowncd Duke of Shoreditch, and the 
mighty Prince Arthur. Newly translated out of Essex into English by 
Bainaby Rich, gent., and seivantto the Quecncs most Excellent Matu*. — 
Piinted for Jo. Oxenbndge, dAvellmg in St Pauls Church Yaid at the sign 
ofthe I’airot 1598” 4to. See Bagford’s MSS. (Harl .5900, p 38). We 
may add, that in a list of Captains who had served in the Loav Countries, 
and now without charge, ue. in 1593, Ave read the name of Captain Barnuby 
Riche . he afterwards obtained employment. 

II 247, Has attracted a good deal of attention.] — ^For “ attention,” in the second 
instance, read notice, 

11. 257. We never heard of moie than tAvo copies, &c.]— It has been nsnal to 
attiibute to Barnabe Rich an early translation of the two first Books of* 
Herodotus, which came out under the following title The FnmouH 
History of Heiodotus. Conteyning the Discourse of dyvers Countreys, 
the succession of theyr Kyngs : the actes and exploytes atebieved by tliem ; 
the Lawes and customes of eveiy Nation; with the true Description and 
Antiquitie of the samf . Devided into nine Bookes, and intituled Avith tlic 
names of the nine Muses —At London, printed by Thomas Marsho, 1584.” 
4to. With his usual title-page ornaments, 

^ It was entered at Statioqprs’ Hall on l8th June, 1581, hut not published 
till three years afterwards. We are convinced that it Avas not translated 
by Barnabe Rich, but by SQ||ie person who Md the same initials, or Avho 
borroAved those of Rich on amount of his populanty. Rich nowhere speaks 
of it as his work, and he Avas not sufheient scholar (as his other produclions 
show) for such an undert^jj^mg. The tianslation js of only two Books of 
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Ilciodoius, Clio and Euterpe, althougU ‘‘nine Books” are mentioned on the 
title-page, and it is dedicated to “Maystei Robeit Doimer, son to Sir Wil- 
li un Dormei,” by B E the same initials aie at the end of an address “ to 
the Gentlemen Readers,” but there is no other maik of authorship 

II 205 Such a collection was in gieat popular demand] — It may be woith 
while to give the exact wording of the title-page of the edit 1631 it is 

“ A Booke of Mciric Riddles Very meete and delightfull for youth to 
tiy their A\its — London Punted for Robert Bud and are to bee solde at 
his shoppe m Cheapeside at the signc of the Bible 1631 ” 12mo B L 
11 leaves 

We quote the following fiom the edit 1630, the more curious because it 
contains the words of a very old Catch, then usually sung by “Alc- 
Knights,” and Tvhich has come down to our day 

“ <2 I am foule to be looked unto, 

Yet many seeke me for to win, 

Not for my beauty, nor my skin, 

But for my wealth and foice to know 
Haid IS my meate whereby I hve, 

Yet I bung men to dainty faic 

If I weie not, then Ale- Knights should 

To smg this song not be so bold, 

Ntdmefjs, G%n()6i , Ctnamon and Cloves^ 

They qave us tlm^oVy i ed riose 
The foure parts of the world I show. 

The time and howeis as they doe goo 
As needfull am I to mankind 
As any thing that they can find 
Many doe take jpe foi their guide, 

Who otherwise would runne aside 

“ Sol{ution'] It [is] a Loadestone, for without it no Pilot were able to 
guide a ship in the Ocean Seas ” 

II 272 He was then employed to watch over Maiy Queen of Scots ] — On the 
subject of the confinement of the Queen of Scots we make the following 
quotation fi:om an unpublished lettei fiom Thomas Stiingei to the Earl of 
Shxewsbury, at a later period than when Robinson was engaged to watch over 
hci it is from MS Lambeth, 699, and it beais date from Wiakefield, 

13 Nov 1684 the particulars aie as curious as they are novel — 

“Apon the queanes [Mary’s] seacknes heie Mi Chanslar adveitised 
Mr Secretoiy, and when thay wcare detarmyned to have gone to Tutbury 
the last of thys month, or the tyrst of the next, so now I par&ave tint 
Mr Sccietory haythwryt to Mi Chanslar that her May^esties [Elizabeth’s] 
plcssiu 3 -s that she be not laymoved befor she be wel able , so that now 
Ml Chanslar ha>th no warrant toiamoufiehci befor ho hathfmthoi word 
I fear thys detiacksyon gietly, foi Mr Secretory wryt to Mr Chanslar to 
confer with jour offy&uies yt she wear not able to tiavell, but shold stay 
longer, what wear leson for her liighnes to alow youi honar abowff your 
thyrty pound a weeke , and I told hym that I wear not so sawsy to cntai 
into any such asksyon, but as I lasaved your dcrccsyon so to obay it , and 
that no longer then thys week here wear no provysyon, and that I wold not 
mayke ane anew withowt your spccyal commandement. And yf youi 
Ijordshypp shal ho moved for any further provysyon yow must gyve 
derccksyon for the same, for bur wync is gene almost, and wheat and malt 
in lyck caos Hero is gret expensys of fcwell by rcson thib howsso ys largo 
and cold yf you wcaiUyschaiged, and^pair howswold sctled at Shefttld, 
yt wylbe small, but now youi chargys ys so gret, that I am wearry to se yt 
withowt you had double aUowancos ” 
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The above is addressed thus: “To the Ryght Honorable and my vcrry 
good Lord and M. the earle of Shrewsbury, earle marshall of Yngland.” 

11. 275 The George Turberville who was murdered by his man Morgan ] — 
Eor reasons assigned on subsequent page (453) it is impossible that it should 
have been the poet. It is a mistake to say that Harvey gave to Spcnsci a 
copy of “ Lazanllo it was Spenser who pledged it in a vragcr with 
Harvey, see Vol. I. 381. 

II. 281. We are not aware of the existence of “Tis merry when Knaves 
meet.’’] — ^We find the following singular memorandum in the Rcgistcis of 
the Stationers’ Company, which mentions the subject of the next article, as 
well as “Tis merry when Knaves meet,” with other books which weie 
ordered to be burned : 

“ 29 Oct, 1600 Yt IS ordered that the next Court-day two bookes lately 
printed, thone called the letting of humours blood in the head vayne, 
thother a meiy meting, or tis mery when Knaves mete, shall be publiquely 
burnt, the whole impressions of them, for that they contayne matters unfy tt 
to be published They to be burnt in the Hall kytehen, with other popisho 
bookes and thinges that were lately taken And also Mr. Darrels booke 
lately punted concerning the casting out of Devilles.” 

Afterwards, in another part of the Register, we read as follows ; — 

“ 4to, Die Marcij 1600 Received of these persons folowinge the sommes 
insmnge for theyr disorders in buyinge of the bookes of humours letting 
blood in the head vayne, beinge newe printed after yt was fiist foibyddon 
and burnt.” 

The above is succeeded the names of 29 Stationers, each of whom 
was fined 2 $ 6/f, excepting Eishei, who, for some unstated reason, was let 
off for I2d, Perhaps he had fewer copies than others. 

n. 291. The song ‘‘ I’ll tie my Mare in th/%round ” was a theatiical tunc.]— • 
Veiy possibly it had some i elation to the still older tune, “ Tyc thy Maio, 
Tom boy,” upon which W Kethe wrote a paiody : see Vol. I. 424. 

n. 292. It seems probable that they were father and son.] — See this point fur- 
ther illustrated Vol. 1. p. 202. See likewise this Vol. p 521. 

II. 294 The author calls this tract “ The Night Raven.”] — ^The edition we have 
used is the second, as far as is known. The tract seems to have been fiist 
published in 1618. 

II. 300. We have heard of a fragment by Wynkyn de Worde ]— Our authority 
is the late Thomas Rodd, who knew more about books than any other man 
in the tiade, that we ever met with. With reference to the romance of 

Guy of Warwick,” we may here add, that among the Roxbuighc Ballads, 
in the British Museum, is one prmted upon what appears to have been part 
of a book, baring this title ; — 

“ The heroi^ History of Guy Earle of Warwick. Wntten by Hum- 
phrey Crouch— London, Prmted for Jane Bell at the east end ot Christ* 
chureh. 1655.” 

This is the^ more singular, because the date is the very year after S. Row- 
lands’ version of story ht^ been “ Printed by J. Bell and are to be sohi 
at the East||p^|ir ^fiinst Church.” Could there have been two versions 
in ^wo follo%ng ye^ Rowlands and the other by Crouch, who was 
a known ballad writer and*l?rsifier of the day? (See Vol. I p. 167.) Hum- 
phrey Crouch is not mf^dij^d by Lo]pdes, who gives the date of 1607 
as that of ^rst^blig|^ of Ro®®ds’ “ Guy of Warwick.’' We 
never saw a dbpy so earlyJ^f we hav® nowojiPfot of its existence, 

II. 300. Although th^sfaqf has been 

Societyip^ 18#!^^ a Rowloy^in this Vol. p. 337* 
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II 302 Absurdly assigned to Barten Hol> day ]—Becauso ho was not ten years 
9 ld at the time of its publication m 1600 Sec Miogi Biam under 

Shoemakers Hobday ‘‘The Gentle Craft” is the second title of the 
comedy See also Lowndes’ edit 1869, p 1095 

II 305 Though what claim he had upon that Prelate does not appear ]— -Prom 
the Registers of the Stationeis’ Company, in an entry that has never been 
noticed, we find that Francis Sabie was a Schoolmaster at Lichfield, and 
in 1587 bound his son Edmond appi entice to Robert Cullen, Stationer — 

“ 12 Junij Edmond Sabie, sonn of Fiancis Sabie of Lichcfield in 
the countie of Stafford, Scholmaister, hath putt hmiself apprentise to 
Robeit Cullen, citizen and stationer of London, for the teime of seven 
yeres from the date hereof” 

The usual fee of 2s 6d was paid to the Company on the occasion It is 
not stated whether the father was a cleigyman as well as a schoolmaster 
It seems probable that he was so, although we do not meet with Sabie’s 
name in the lecords of eithei University 

II 306 Have received more attention than they deserve ]— See Brit Bibl L 
489, 497 Poet Decam I 137, &c 

II 318 It was the saying of Queen Elizabeth "] — She seems to have been fond 
of the allusion to milkmaids, for, after the trial of Mary Queen of Scots, she 
wrote to her victim, that “ if they had been two milkmaids with pails upon 
their arms ” she would never have thought of depriving her of hfe See 
Nicolas’s “Life of Davison,” p 52 

II 324 Excepting Fiancis Rous, provost of Eton ]— We have accidentally 
omitted to observe, what will naturally occui to everybody, that R F can- 
not be taken as the mitials of Francis Rous, unless, as was not very un- 
usual at that date, he reveised them on the title-page for the sake of better 
concealment 

n 329 His “ Pygmalion’s Image and certain Satires,” however, came out with 
the same date, 1 598 ] — The late Mr Miller informed us that he had m his 
possession two distinct editions of Marston’s Satires m 1599, a fact which 
shows their popularity We never saw moie than one impression of 1509, 
but Mr Millei was too accuiate to be mistaken The Satiies ceitainly 
created a sensation when first published 

II 330 In consequence of the death of Liberality ] — This poem on the death 
of Liberality cannot fail to remind us of Richaid Barnfitld’s moie serious 
and lengthened efiusion on the same subject — “ The Complaint of Poetrie 
for the death of Libeialitic,” which came out in the same yeai (see Vol 1. 
p 49) we make a bncf quotation fiom it in proof of the general similarity — ■ 

“ But Liberalitie is dead and gone, 

And Avarice usurps true Bounties scat. 

For her it is I make this endlesse mone. 

Whose praises woith no pen can v^ell repeat 
Sweet Libeialitie, adiew for ever. 

For Poetne againe shall see j|ice never! 

“Never agame shall I thy piesence sec, 

Never agame shall I thy bounti^st, ^ 

Never againe shall I accepted b^|p/ 

Never againe shal so einbiiaet,^^^ 

Never agame s{ii|| I the bM^^afi 
Never aganaie ^ be lowf Wiall 

** Thou wast tlie J^nile^whDse bountie ^v%mc sucke , 

Thou wast thb Stmne wh||^e be^cs ^ 
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Thou wast the Tree whose fiuit I still did plucke ; 

Thou wast the Patron to mamtame my light. 

Through thee I liv’d, on thee I did relie; 

In thee I joy'd, and now for thee I die ! ” 

We ai’e to bear in mind that the whole of this, and much moie, is put 
into the mouth of Poetry In point of mere sprightly cleverness it seems 
to us that J. M. has the advantage : his eifusion is much shorter and 
lighter, and it wants Bamfield’s serious variety, 

II. 3^33 This is the fourth edition of Shakespeaie’s “ Tarquin and Lucicce ”] — 
We ought to have called it “Luciece ” only, and so it continued to be en- 
titled until 1616, when it was republished as ‘‘The Rape of Lucicce, by 
Mr William Shakespeare, newly levised it was then printed at London 
by T. S. for Roger Jackson, m 8vo. 32 leaves. 

II. 335. This volume of Jests has sometimes, m later impressions, had the name 
of Archee, Charles the First’s Jester, prefixed to it] — Wo have not scon 
any such edition, but Lowndes (Bibl. Man 1857, p. 71) points out two so 
called in 1639 and 1657. Such was not the case m 1634 (an edition 
not noticed by bibliographers), when it was still entitled “A Banquet 
of Jests,” and the number was mci eased from 195 to 261. A peculiar fea- 
tuie m the edition of 1634 is, that the following lines, mentioning vai-ious 
preceding populai collections, and terming it “ the fourth impression,” face 
the title-page 

ThePnnt&r to the Header. 

Since, Reader, I before have found thee kmde, 

Expect this fourth impression moie lefindc; 

The cooiser cates that might the ibast disgrace 
Left out And better seiv’d in in their place. 

Pasquels conceits aie poore, and Scoggins diy, 

Skeltons meeie rime, once lead, but now laid by 
Pedes Jests aie old, and Tailctons ai*e growne stale. 

These neither baik nor bite, nor sciatch, noi laile. 

Banquets were made for laughter, not fortearcs; 

Such are our sportive Taunts, Tales, Jests and Jecres ” 

II, 347. The above letter, which we copied some years ago.] — Fiom the ori- 
ginal, then m the State Paper Office. 

II. 352. By whom no separate work is known.]— The words *‘in verse” ought 
to ha\e been added after “ work,”, because, on p 60 of this Vol wo have 
reviewed Dyer's prose paradox ‘‘The Praise of Nothing,” printed in 1585. 

II. 361. Imprinted at London hy Edm. Bolhfaut.] — The printer’s name ought 
to be BoUifant, not “ Bollifaut ” He was not a typograplior who was much 
employed at the close of the seventeenth century. 

II. 363. Corin’s Dieame of his fame Chloris.]— It is only suhsci-ibed W, S., aiul 
IS found on the reveise of sign. M 2 of the edition of “ England’s Helicon,” 
in 1600 There are several variations between the printed copies of 1590 
and 1600, l^t they are not worth pointing out, as they do not afibet 
the meanmgpf the poet. 

assigned to the work in hand ]— George Cliffoid Eml 

bookn, 
before 

n. 37 1. Su^ pieces as Nash’s « Christ’s Tears“||-Of coarse wo Jofor hero only 
to the ro-issue, because the original edition, .wtliout thro authoris ten- 


died in 1605, but his son di^ot succeed liimj ho must have die 
his father, whose brother inherited the title. 
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tloictl uincntlb to Galwiel Iliiney, came out m 1593, as wo have sufhucntly 
cvj)Iiiinccl on p 13 of this Vol 

II 372 The wi iter warms as he pi oceeds ]— Gabi lel Hai vey, in 1693 (“ Pierces 
feiipcicnogation”), says, “ who can deny but the Kesoliition and Maiy Mag- 
(lalens P'lmeiall Tcaics aic penned elegantly and pathetically This 
inaise, pidging by the dates, preceded the publication of the woiks to which 
they apply It appeals fiom the accounts of the Lieutenant of the Towe% 
which we have inspected, that llobcit Southwell was a pnsonci theie m 
1592, as well as afterwaids 

II 378 That he assisted at the coionation of Queen Mary ]— And, moi cover, 
that fell Thomas Gresham was born at Northampton and not m London 
We have quoted the Athene^ Cantah nfiemes foi this collection of Sii F 
Madden, not being om solves awaie of the paiticnlar publication whcie the 
strange euor was committed— so stiange indeed that we cannot help think- 
ing that the punter, as in the case of “ sole*’ for fele, must ha've been in 
fault Our lefeicnce to the Ath Cantaht ought to have been to HhaJuU 
instead of to the utond Vol of that -valuable woik 

II 378 The stately Tragcdie of Guistaid and Sismond ) —This was not the 
only poem tint William Waltci tianslated fiomthe Italian, ‘‘thiough the 
medium of a P'lcnch veision ’’ lie also lendeicd into English the stoiy of 
Titus and Gesvppus they weio punted by Wynkyn do Woido, the fust m 
1532, and the last without date J3i Dibdm (Typ Ant 11 338), making 
a quotation from Waltci 's “ Spectacle of Loveis,” mispiints ^‘Eudever thy 
sclie ” “ And cvci thy sclfe,” makmg the passage nonsense 

U 386 That able pamphleteer and satnist was in no way toleiant of hexa- 
mcteis in English ] — Wo do not know that it has been obsoived upon, but 
it is a fact, that no less a poet than Chauccx was the cailiest intioducer of 
classical measures mlo om language He commences his piose T-crsion of 
Boethius with these two hcxametci hues, which aie as coirect as many of 
those which Stan} hurst inseitcd in his Virgil — 

“ Alas, I wepyng am coiistrayned to begin vcise of sorowful mater, 

That whilom m flounsshyng studye made delytable verses " 

They aie the lendenng of the following couplet — 

Caimma qui quondam studio Jioi enfe pei 
JPlohiks, JuUf mcestos cog&i in do modos 

11 387 We aic unwilling not to add a brief specimen ] — A veiy singulai e\- 
pciiment m English hexametCis was made m 1599, by an anonymous authoi, 
in a small unique volume, entitled, ‘‘The fiist Booke of the Bicseivation 
of King Henry the vij when ho was but Earle of Hichniond ’’ What is 
most curious in it perhaps is, that the authoi, whoevei he may have been, 
mtioduccd his woik by an explanation of the “ Prosody'’ he hadobscivcd 
At the back of the title-page he tells the Fi inter, li B — 

Print with a good lettei, this booke, and carefully I’nnter 
Punt each word legibill, not a word nor a sillabil altci 
Keepe points, and commas, peuodcs, the parenthesis obsoive , 

My credit and thy rcpoite to defend, bothe safely to conserve ” 

In the third line he commits his fust blunder, as icgaMs our language* 
foi wc never pionounced the word ** observe,” as ho revues it for his 
measure, with the emphasis on the first syllable His mtioductoiy matter 
lb superabundant, and an address to the Queen occupies many pages , it 
ends with these so-called hexameters — 

“ Heic I wil end, O Queen O Loid our only crcatoi, 

(Our Loicl Emmauuel,%xi Ghust and solo mediator) 
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Adde to thy life many yeares, as he did to the King Ezcchias, 

Safely defend thee from harme, as he safely preserved Elias . 

And that he graunt to thy Grace, after this life (as a chosen 
Vessel of his, purify’d) joyes in celestiall heaven ; 

Joyfully there to remaine with Jesus Christ the Redeemer, 
Imparadiz’d as a Saint, with Saints in glory for ever. 

As two Greeke letters in Greeian Alphabet, Alpha 
Eirst letter plaste is ; but placed last is Omega : 

So will I contmuall, first and last, praise thee for ever ; 

If that I could poetize, as I would, thy glory to further.’’ 

It IS the moie singular that the writer did not give his name, because it 
is clear that he was in no way dissatisfied with his “ poetizing.” The body 
of the work haidly occupies so much space as the introductory mattei*, 
and we never hear of a second book, to be added as a continuation of the 
‘‘ first ” It IS printed in oblong 8vo. The author especially mentions 
Stanyhurst with applause, but advises him, if still living, to correct some 
of his misshapen lines : he likewise praises Spenser, not for his ‘‘ Eaiiy 
Queen,” but for his endeavours to introduce classical measures into English: 
for the rhymeis of his day, though he mentions several, he seems to have 
had as little admiration as they must have felt for him. ^ This ciicumstance 
alone is sufficient to convince us that “ The Preservation of Henry VII.” 
w'as not by Sir Edward Dyer ; besides, the style of the whole production 
is unlike what would have proceeded from his elegant and accomx->lishcd 
mind Dyer, however, hved lull the spring of 1607. 

n. 406. Drawn into straunge metre by Henry Earle of Surrey]— The num- 
ber of leaves in Lord Surrey’s “Certaine Bokes of Viigiles Aenseis,” 
1557, ought to have been stated as 26 and not as 32. 

n. 417. To undertake their dangerous voyage ?] — The danger to Taylor and 
Bud was merely because they wageied to go the distance in a boat made 
of brown paper j but an eailier enteiprise of a similar kind, and for a 
similar purpose, that of winnmg money, was undci taken by Richard Een is, 
and two other men named Hill and Thomas, to go fiom Tower Wliaii’ to 
Bristol, *‘in a small wheny,” although the precise size is not stated. 
They accomphshed their task, and published an account of it m 1590, 4to. 
followed by some stanzas headed “anew Sonnet” by James Sargent, of 
whom no more is known, or, for any merit in his verses, need be known- 

n. 427. Thynne dedicated a MS. Collection of Emblcmes and Bpigraracs.]— 
These “ Emhlemes and Epigrames” by Erancis Thynne, although un- 
printed, were clearly mtended for puhlidation, #and they arc dedicated in 
due form with the following date«,“From my house in ClcrkcnwellGrcne, 
the 20th of December, 1600.” He here gives his reason for especially 
selecting the Lord Keeper as the dedicatee:— “ And the rather (he observes) 
because some of them are composed of tbmges doun and sayed by such 
as were well knowne to your Lordshipp and to my self in those yongcr 
yeares, when Lincolns Inn Socictic did linke us all in one chaync of 
amitie ; and some of them are of other persons yet living, which (d‘ your 
Lordship are both loved and liked ” The Emblems occupy about half the 
MS. and among the earliest and best is what succeeds, on the famous suli- 
ject, well known in most languages, the exchange of arrows by Cupid and 
Death : Shirley wrote a drama upon it in 1653. 

“ The hatefull Death joynd to the God of Love 
In one cabine settled themselves to sleopc: 

Both had their bowes and shaftes their might to prove ; 

The one gave mirth, the other forct to weepo; 

Thus blinded Love and Death, at this time blinde, 

By chance doe meete, by chance doe harbor fmde. 
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“ But starting forth of this their foimci rest, 

Hcedlesse, the one the other’s weapons caught 
The gouldcn shaftes from Cupid Dcatli beiefte, 

The daites of Death dame Venus sonne had raiighte 
Thus contianc to kindc and their nature, 

Cupid doth slea and Death doth love piocuie 

“ Ould doating fooles, more fit for Carons shipp, 

That feele the goute, to grave wek take then waye, 

Doe fall in love and youthfull like doc skippe, 

Dcckinge their heads with garlands fiesh and gaye 
Then yeaies and daies they easelie doe forgett, 

And fiom their harte colde sottishe sighes do fett 

“ But stiiplinges and yonge boyes the wounds receive 
yonge Cupid, then Nestoi yet more oulde, 

Against their kinde then wished life doe leave, 

And unto Acheron the waye do houlde 

But Cupid cease, and Death thine owne stioke give , 

Let yonge men love, let ould men cease to live ” 

Among the Ejngiams is one headed “ Spencers fayrie Quecne,” but it 
IS disappointing in all respects, foi it does not contain a syllable distinctive 
of the gieat poet foi them see SpensorS Life, 1862, p cxlvi 

II 443 And an * Ode aWrjyopiKif* by Ben Jonson ] — As this Ode has never 
been even mentioned, much less (quoted, we shall not hesitate to inseit one 
01 two extiacts it opens thus — 

“ Who saith our Times nor have nor can 
Produce us a blacke Swan ? 

Behold I where one doth swim 
Whose note and hue, 

Besides the other Swannes admiring him. 

Betray it tiue 
A gentler bird then this 
Did never dmt the breast of Tamesis ’’ 

The whole is in this peculiar form of stanza, and the praise is sometimes 
so lofty that, when we compare it with the poem it introduces, it has 
almost the an of irony this is the next stanza — 

Maike, maike, hut when his wing he takes, 

How faire a flight he makes ^ 

Hcfw upward and direct , 

Whilst pleas’d Apollo 
Smiles m his sphseie to see the rest affect 
In vaine to follow 
This Swanno is onely his. 

And Phosbus love cause ot his blackncsse is ** 

Near the conclusion he goes beyond all he has ah cady advanced m applause 
of Holland and his poem, declaring that no iiver of Euiopc, Po, Tagus* 
Rhine or Some can equal the glory Thames has acquued by the poem of 
“ Pancharis ” Ben Jonson perhaps praised what his own imagination 
conceived of the subject, rather than what Holland had made of it 

H, 453, And otheis (like the editor of the volume m our hands) as more in- 
cautiously repeated ] — Heie for read have 

n 461 The full-length engraving of Sir Thomas Ui chard,] —The portrait 
was diawn and engraved by Glover— “ G Glover ad vivum dohneavit et 
sculp 1645,” and underneath is this couplet subscribed W S. 

** Of him whose shape this Picture hath design’d 
Vertue and learning represent the Mmd,” 
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Sii Thomas Urchard is dressed in the extreme of the fashion, and a 
little angel is holding out to him a lain el crown, to icceiie which Sii 
Thomas, lathei condescendingly, extends his light hand. 

II. 466, This piece piocured for its author the nick-name of “ England's Joy,”] 
— In all the lists of the works of Nicholas Breton this production of 
‘‘England’s Joy” is assigned to him, but without the slightest authoiity, 
and there can be no reason for doubting Vennar’s assertion that he was 
the author of it An original copy of the piece, such as it has come down 
to us, is in the Libraiy ot the Society of Antiquaiies, in the shape of a 
broadside, and it is repiinted from that relic in Vol X of the last edition 
of the Harleian Miscellany. We cannot refuse to inseit heie the following 
extract from a gossiping letter by John Chamberlain, dated 19th Nov. 
1602, so that the incident to which it lelates occurred, not in 1603, but, 
near the close of 1602. We copy it from the original, formerly in the S.P O. 

“ And now we are in mirth, I must not forget to tell you of a cousciimg 
pranke of one Venner of Lincolnes Inne, that gave out bills of a famous 
play on Satterday was sevennight on the Bankside, to be acted only by 
certain gentlemen and gentlewomen of account. The pnee at comming in 
was two shillings or eighteen pence at least , and when he had gotten most 
part of the money into his hands, he wold have showed them a fayre pay re 
of heeles ; but he was not so nimble to get up on horsebacke, but that he 
was fayne to forsake that course, and betake himself to the water, where he 
was pursued and taken and brought before the L Chiefo Justice, who 
wold make nothing of yt but a jest and merriment^ and bound him over 
in five pound to appeaie at the Sessions In the meantime the common 
people, when they saw themselves deluded, levengcd themselves upon the 
hangings, curtames, chaires, stooles, walles and whatsoever came in theyre 
way veiT outrageously, and made a great spoyle. There was great store 
of good'companie and many noblemen ” 

II 493 The same authoi’s E/caroj[t7ra3’tflf,piinted piohahly in 1582 ] — In “the 
British Bibhogiaplier,’’ IV. 1, it is stated that Watson’s EKaTOfiTraBrictf or 
Passionate Contune of Love,” was “entciedon the Stationers’ Books lu 

1581. ” This is a mistake from non-obscivance of the fact, that 31st 
March, 1581, according to our present mode of reckoning the ycai, was 

1582. Hence we may safely infei that the volume did not make its appear- 
ance in the market until the year 1.582 was advanced at least three months. 
See the Entry in “ Extr. from the Stat Reg ” 11. 162. Ritson also (Bihl. 
Poet. 387), fell into the error of stating that the “ Eicaro/^TTrtS’ia” was 
“ licensed to Caivood m 1681 j” and mboth editions of Lowndes’ Bibl. Man, 
the date assigned IS 1581, but the figures arc m parenthesis, to indicate, 
correctly, that they are not on the old title-page. 

n. 494. Watson was a musician as well as a poet.] — If the music be not by 
Watson it is clear that it was not by Byrd, or the “ two excellent madri- 
gals” by the latter would not have been separately mentioned, 

II, 496. Arbitraiily alteied •* het,” i e %cafe(J^ into Chaucer, in his ** As- 
semble of Eoulcs,” uses the same past tense of to heat : — 

“ That one me liette., that other dyd me colde.” 

II 50,5. Which again made its appearance in a diamatic form in Massinger’s 
“Picture ”] — In reference to Massinger, it may not be out of place here to 
notice again his father, Arthur Massinger, who was one of tlie C(>nfi(l(‘ntial 
servants of the Earl of Pembroke, and who, in 1687 (three years after the 
birth of his son, the Poet), was a solicitor for the reversion of the ofiicc of 
Exammer in the Court of the Marches towards Wales. This is, we 
believe,va new point in the history of the Dramatist’s family, and we derive 
it from an original letter of Lord Pembroke, from which we quote the 
following paragraph ; — 
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“ My servant Massmgei hatlie besought me to a>de him lu obtcyning a 
Revercion from her Majestie of the Examiners office in this Coiirte, where- 
unto as I willingly have yeldcd, soe I resolved to leave the ciaving of }oui 
Loidships fiutherance therein to his owne humble sute , but because I 
heare a sonne of Mr Eox (her Majesties Secietoiy here) doth make sute 
for the same, and for that Mi Sheiax, whoe nowe enjoyethe it, is sicUie, I 
am boulde to desicr your Lordships honoiable favour to my servaunte, 
hicli I shall most kindlie accepte, and he foi tlie same ever rest bounde to 
pi ay foi your Lordship And thus leaving furthei to tiouble you, &c 
28 Marche 1587 ’’ 

It is woithy of rcmaik that the whole body of the lettei is m the hand- 
writing of the candidate foi the place, the signature only being that of I oid 
Penibioke It does not appeal what was the result as regaids the father, 
but the poverty of the son would indicate that Arthur Massinger had not 
filled the lucrati\e post Philip Massinger only says of his father that “ he 
h\ed and died in the seivice of the honouiable house of Pembioke see 
the dedication of “ The Bondman,’’ 1623 and 1638 

II 515 A tiact diiected against those who lan away from the moitality of the 
plague ]— Eor another biicf notice of tins pamphlet see Vol I p 488, 
undei “ Londoners ” 

n 518 John of Gaunt, to whom “ small wit” can in no sense propel ly apjdy ] 
— Peihaps the writer, when he speaks of the “ small wife” of John of 
Gaunt, had m his mind what Richaid II (Act II sc 1) says of him, when 
he calls Gaunt “iean-wittcd ” 

II 522 His dedication runs picciscly as follows ] — The copy m the British 
Museum is deficient of the dedication, and so fer imperfect , we aie, tliere- 
fore, the moie glad to be able to furnish it fiom a photogiaph of the 
ouginal, kindly foi w aided to us by Professor Tycho Mommsen 

II 630 Bishop Still’s Gammer Gurton’s Needle ”] — It is not to be con- 
clusively taken that Still was the author of Gammei Gurton’s Needle,” 
although there is good reason to believe it We have alicady seen, Vol I 
p 531, that it had been imputed to Dr Bndges 

H 541 ** Garlick ” has not found its way into any of oui earlier oi later 
theatrical records ] —Iladdit, a supposed diamatic authoi, mentions the 
oxtieino populanty of “ Garlick,” in the intioductoiy scene to “ The Hog 
hath lost his Pearl,” 1614 4to 

ir 552 J'oj 9an Geoige Pcclc ]— It seems unlikely that Pccle would bo meant 
by Yates, when he speaks of his “ friend G P ” 

II 554 Delian sonnctiio J—This epithet may have no peisonal lefcrence, and 
only a geneial application to the jioetiy of the tunc and to the isle of Delos, 
as the birth-place of Apollo and Diana Still, “our Western Isle” can 
only moan England, m and beloio 1594, famous for its sonnets and shoii; 
pieces of giacelul miscellaneous poetry 
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Abbot, Gt-eoege. — A Sermon preacHed at Westminster, 
May 26, 1608, at tlie Funeral! Solemnities of the Right 
Honorable Thomas Earle of Dorset, late High Treasurer of 
England By George Abbot, Doctor of Divimtie and 
Deane of Winchester, one of his Lordships Ohapleines, &c, 
— London Prmted by Melchisedech Bradwood for Wilham 
Aspley 1608 8vo 18 leaves^ 

Tins production, although upon the death of a man of the highest 
distmction as a Poet and Statesman, has sometimes been omitted '*m 
the hst of the works of Archbishop Abbot It has, of course, been 
mentioned, but we notice the sermon m some detail from the only 
copy we ever saw sold (there is one m the Bodleian Library and an- 
other at Cambridge), chiefly on account of the biographical matter it 
contains The text is from Isaiah xl v 6, 7, and after various moral 
observations and illustrations, of no great origmahty, the preacher pro- 
ceeds to Lord Dorset’s character m these terms — - 

Her Majestxe (Q Eliz ), not long before her death, being pleased, as it 
seemeth, with some S2)eciall piece of service, which his Lordship had done unto 
her, grew at large to discourse touching this nobleman, as an honorable person, 
and a Counsellor of Estate, in writing hath advertised me Her Highnesse was 
then pleased to decipher out his life by seven steps or dogiees The first was 
his yoonger daies, the time of his scholarship, when first in that famous Urn- 
versitie of Oxford, and afterward in the Temple (where he took the degree of 
Barrister) he gave tokens of such pregnancie, such studiousnesso and judge-^ 
ment, that he was held no way infenour to any of his time or standing And 
of this there remain good tokens both m English and Latme published unto 
the world The second was his travell, when being in Franco and Italy he 
pmfited very much in the languages m matter of story and state (whereof this 
Common-wealth found great benefit in his Lordship’s elder yeares in the deepest 
consultations that belonged unto this kmgdome) And being prisoner mBome 
for the space of fourteene dales (which trouble was brought upon him by some 
who hated him for his love to religion, and his dutie to his Soveraigne) he so 
piudently bare himself e that, by the blessing of God, and his temperate kind of 
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carriage, lie was freed out of that danger. The third step, which her Majestic 
did thinke good to observe was (upon retume into England) his comming unto 
her Court, where, oh divers occasions, he bountifully feasted her Highnessc and 
her Nobles, and so he did to forren Ambassadors. At that tune he entertained 
Musicians, the most curious which any where he could have, and therein his 
Lordship excelled unto his dymg day. Then was his discourse judicious, but 
yet wittie and delightfull. Thus he was in his yoonger daies a scholar and a 
traveller, and a Courtier of spemall estunation.” 

Afterwards Abbot mentions the weU-tnown gift of a ring by Eng 
James (Cooper*s Ath. Cantahr* II. 487) ; but the Archbishop had no 
reason to plume himself on his own knowledge, or on the accuracy of 
Lis information, for in the margin, opposite the words where he had ap- 
plauded the Earls pregnancy ” both in English and Latin, he placed 
this note : — “ The Life of Tresilian in the Mirrour of Magistr. — ^Epist. 
prejSx. Aulic. Barth. Clerke.” Lord Dorset unquestionably had written 
a Latin letter prejSxed to Bartholomew Gierke’s Latin translation of 
. Castighone’s CortegianOi hut George Ferrers was the author of the 

Life of Tresihan” in the Mirror for Magistrates,” while the Earl, 
when Mr. Sackville, had written a much superior portion of that work, 

the Complaint of the Duke of Buckingham.” More than all, ho con- 
tributed the famous “ Induction” to that celebrated collection in 15G3, 
which ‘^Induction,” it has been admitted by every body, displays 
consummate ability in abstract impersonation, a department m which 
even Spenser, many years afterwards, scarcely went beyond him. 

SackviUe’s English lines introductoiy to Hoby’s version of the 
Cortegiano in 1561 were perhaps hardly worth mention (as indeed they 
have often been passed over), but Abbot says nothing of the aufchorslnp 
by the Earl of two entire acts in our earliest blank-verse tragedy 
♦'Gorboduc;” we behevethat it arose from his ignorance of the im- 
portant fact, and not because he thought it a topic unbecoming the 
pulpit. The drama was acted before Queen Elkabeth at Whitehall in 
1561, audit was printed m 1565 with the names of Norton (the joint 
author) and Sackville on the title-page, but we do not recollect that, it 
was ever spoken of as theirs by contemporaries; and when once Lord 
Dorset had entered on his public career, he seems not to ha%'’o been 
fond of recurring to his youthful literary performances. Nevertheless, 
his “Induction” to the “Mirror for Magistrates,” and his two acts 
of “Gorboduc,” so memorable for the effect ere long produced on out 
national drama by the introduction of blank- verse, must give him a 
more permanent claim to admiration, than any of the great public 
duties in which he, for about half a century, was engaged. 

The last three leaves are filled by an extract from Lord Dorset's will* 
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Absolom. — A godly and profitable Treatise, intituled Abso- 

lom bis fall, or tbe rum of Roysters, &c. Imprmted at 
London by Thomas Orwm for N L. and lobn Busbie. 
8vo. B L. n. d. 44 leaves. 

Tins small work, cited by Prynne m bis Histnomastix,” 4to 1633, 
p 198, IS included m only one pubbc catalogue (that of tbe Bodleian 
Library), and is not, as far as we know, m tbe possession of any private 
collector "No tract of tbe tune (1589) gives so concise and smgular 
an account of tbe dress, &e of both sexes , and these pecubarities, 
or absurdities, excited so strongly tbe bile of tbe puritanical writer, 
that be found it impossible to keep bis language witbin tbe bounds 
of moderation, almost of decency It bas no date, and only tbe 
initials of tbe author at tbe end of tbe dedication to Sir John Hart, 
Lord Mayor m 1689, in which W T calls upon him to exert bis 
power for tbe correction of such gross abuses He entitles bis book 
“ Absolom bis Pall,** because be especially directs bis attack against 
‘^tbe vile and abominable abuse of curled long baire,'^ wbicb, if 
remedied, would happily be, m tbe words of bis title, ** tbe rum of 
roysters ** Tbe subsequent specimen of bis style refeis to tbe ridiculous 
apparel of women — 

As for tbeir little copped crowne bats, which are so bttle and so light, that 
tbe smallest blast of winde would cane them away, wbicb so artificially is, I 
thmke, pinned to their beads, or at least wise to the attire of their heads, are 
they not more comelie for little children, or babies that the children make, than 
for them? As for their deepe and great ruffes (wherein, I thmke, the dinell 
lieth in every set) are they not more fit for monsters and giants, than for such 
slender and tender creatures of God ? As for their f ardingales (which hut for 
reverence sake we might otherwise term) which so like breeches stand about 
them, are they not better heseemmg the state of fooles, than the corps of wise 
and discreete women? As ior their tnmeke sleeves, made to their gownes, are 
not the sleeves thereof moie fitter to weare in stead of men’s Venetians, than 
the sleeves of women ? And all this (tor sooth) must be to preserue their 
tender carcasses from the weather ” 

Meu also wore “ copped crowue bats,’* aud they are doubtless wbat 
Shakespeare refers to m Tbe Tammg of tbe Sbrew,” Act V sc 1* 
They coutiuued long m fashion 

Tbe writer dwells likewise at considerable length, and with great 
animation, upon tbe pride and extravagance of servants, a point which 
till then bad not attracted much attention It was about this period 
that tbe old-fasbioned blue coats, mwbiob male attendants bad usually 
been attired, began to be laid aside for varied and garded livenes* 
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Achelley, Thomas, — A most lamentable and Tragicall his- 
torie, conteyning the outrageous and horrible tyrannie 
which a Spanishe gentlewoman named Violenta executed 
upon her lover Didaco^ because he espoused another beyng 
first betrothed unto her. Newly translated into English 
meter^ by T. A. 1576. — Imprinted at London by lohn 
Charlewood for Thomas Butter dwelling in Paules Church- 
yarde neere to S. Austines gate at the Shippe. 1576. 
8yo. 39 leaves . 

Although AcheUey professes to have translated this story anew in 
1576, there is httle doubt from comparison, that in putting it into 
** English metre’’ he availed himself of the tale, not so much as we 
find it in BandeHo, but as it appears in Paynter’s “ Palace of Plea- 
sure/* which had then been published nearly ten years. Paynter tells 
us, at his conclusion, that he had varied from his original in saving the 
life of the guilty servant Janique, whom Bandello had represented as 
suffering with her more guiliy mistress, and AcheUey adopts the im- 
provement, by aUowing her to escape from Valencia, where the whole 
scene is laid, to Africa. 

Whether AcheUey had written anything in verse before this attempt 
we know not, but he displays considerable skiU and freedom; and 
though, like BandeUo, coarse m his epithets and strong in bi <g espres- 
sions, he makes' good use of his mother tongue, and displays more ease 
and variely than some of his contemporaries. In 1572 he had pub- 
lished a work that does not seem to have especially qualified him for 
his Italian task, since it consists merely of “ prayers and meditations’* 
under the title of “ The Key of Knowledge.” However, he was cer- 
tainly a better versjfyer than Lewicke or Partridge, although inferior, 
in some respects, to Garter and Brooke; but they aU, though similar 
in style and subjects, wrote some years earUer than AchcUoy, and 
between 1562 and 1676 our language had made considerable advances. 
Watson printed Ms 'EKaroiiTra^ta in 1581, and AcheUey was then of 
sufficient prominence to be caUed upon for commendatory verses, even 
of a poet whose reputation as a writer of sonnets became so distin- 
guished. Watson’s merits as a poet rest not so much upon the work 
we have named, as upon Hs “Tears of Pancy” (see Watson, 
wHch did not come from the press untU 1693. Thomas AcheUey the 
elder, who was perhaps the father of Thomas AcheUey the younger 
(see the next Art.) must be judged by the work under consideration. 
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It IS dedicated m prose ^*to tLe Higlit WorsLipfxil Sir TLomas Gre- 
sliam, Kmglit,” and here tLe antLor, or translator, furnislies tlie argu- 
ment of Ins work, upon wkicli we need not enlarge, because tbe story* 
will be gathered sufficiently from what follows. In imitation of tbe 
style of BandeUo, AcbeUey talks of ‘‘tbe beastly Progne** and “tbe 
butcherly Medea,” and subsequently ©pens bis narratire, beaded “ Tbe 
Tragicab Histone of Didaco and Yiolenta,” with these bnes — - 

“ Where Phcebus foming steedes 
Their restles race doo ende, 

And leaving onr Horizon to 
Th’ Antipodes doo wende. 

Right there dooth lye a famous soyle, 

WTiose farthest bounds of land, 

Environed with the bnnisb floods 
Of Ocean doo stand ” 

Here “ doo ende,” “doo wende,” and “doo stand” give no favoura- 
ble impression as to tbe writer’s powers, merely eking out, as they do, 
tbe measure of bis verse By tbe above and some other similar bnes 
be means to describe Spam, on tbe etymology of which name be is 
afterwards thus clumsily learned — 

Our former auncetors have tearmde 
The same Hesperia hight. 

But tract of tune presound tbe name 
Ibena to write 

Both names, by great dextentie 
And judgement, sound agame 
Hispania, the same at last 
Was calde m Englishe Spame ” 

Tbe “dexterity” and “judgment” which derived “Spam” from 
“Iberia” may not be very apparent , but tbe extravagant laudation of 
Spanish soldiers, whose bravery and skill could, if they bad then bved, 
have saved Troy, and defeated “ tbe ragmg Macedonian routs,” would 
be better tolerated in England m 1576 than ten or twelve years after- 
wards Bidaco, we are told, was a most accompbsbed soldier of 
■Valencia, who bad never yet yielded to the weakness of love — * 

“ Enjoying still his bbertio, 

Not knowyng Venus yoke, 

Unexpert m the pangcs of love, 

And cursed Oupides stroke, 

He never haunted Venus Court, 

No yet her carped troupe 
Such weaklinges he abhord, bis mmd 
To no such thing would stoupe ” 

However, while “ walkmg in tbe Goldsmitbes How” in Valencia, be 
sees Violenta, tbe daughter of one of tbe shop-keepers , and Venus m 
a long speech to Cupid, who rephes with about equal prolixity, mduees 
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her son to wound Didaco. The hero is, of course, instantly and 
foriously passionate, and consoles himself by recounting the great 
men and deities who have yielded to Cupid^s power, according to the 
representations of the Poets 

“ Yes, sure, if credit ought be due 
To Poets learned lore ; 
if that their volumes be perusde 
As gemmes of passing store,” 

there could be no derogation in his submission. He is at first 
modestly put off by Yiolenta, to whom he had sent 500 ducats ; but in 
the end he offers her marriage, she consents, and they are privately 
united, m order to keep the matter fcom the knowledge of his noble 
and wealthy relatives. After about a year, Hidaco falls in love with 
another lady of great beauiy, high birth, and large possessions, and, in 
spite of his former vows, marries her. Yiolenta hears of the event, 
and, among other things, exclaims — 

0 haples hap and doleful! chaunce. 

That ever thy tangling tonge 
Made breache into my Virgmitie, 

Which I preserved so long t 
0 caytffe wretch I and can thine eyes 
Sustame for to behold 
These ragmg panges and marterdome 
Wherein I am enrold ? 

Is this the guerdon of my fayth, 

Which I have usde alway, 

Now, hke a beast and reprobate. 

Thus to be cast away ?” 

She vows revenge, and accomplishes it in a very brutal manner 
with the assistance of her maid Janiqixe (always mis-spelt Jamque, to 
the ruin of the measure), and sends Hidaco a letter (given in plain 
prose) treacherously entreating him Jq visit her once more, and to 
spend the night in her company. He consents, and attempts to pacify 
her by telling her what, however, she does not believe, that ho had 
married a second time by compulsion, and that ere long ho would 
destroy the lady thus forced upon him by his kindred 

And when my practize once hath wrought 
Her cursed finall end. 

The remnant of my vitall race 
With thee (my deare) Be spend: 

And then, m tearme of further time. 

It plainely shall appeare 
How that Didaco is the knight 
That holdes thy love most deare.” 

They go to bed, and Janique (who had previously fastened a rope 
which, when drawn tight, would keep Didaco from rising, and had 
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removed liis sword, as well as prepared ‘‘ two clioppmg-tiiives” at tlie 
instance of Yiolenta) wlien Didaco is asleep, pnUs tLe rope wlncL. pre- 
vents him from resistmg, wMe Yiolenta deliberately cuts his throat 
She subsequently mangles the body most savagely, and with the help 
of J amque casts it out of window mto the street, where it is found 
and recogmsed The maid escapes to Africa with the conmvance of 
her mistress , and Yiolenta, before the judges and officers, makes a 
bold confession of her gudt The description of the murder is very 
revolting from the coarseness of the “butcherly” language, and the 
poem concludes, not with any moral reflections on the hideous bru- 
tality of the herome, but upon the foUy of those who allow themselves 
to be overcome by bhnd passion — 

“ Hap glad or sad, hap weale or woe, 

Hap hoped joy or payne, 

Yet both in this one issue end, 

In love nought hut vayne^^ 

the Ime bemg printed in itahc typo, in order to enforce the axiom • 
the last words are— 

« EINIS (qd) Thomas Achelley ” 

The whole story is written much m the same style as Drout's 
“ Gaulfrido and Bernardo,” which had come out six years earher , but, 
if anythmg, Achelley has the advantage in ease, as well as m variety of 
versification We have dwelt the longer upon this novel of “Didaco 
and Yiolenta,” because, although it is mentioned both by Warton and 
Bitson, no bibhographer has hitherto given any account of it 


Achelley, Thomas. — ^The Massacre of Money. Terunteo seu 
vitiosa nuce non ermtur , — ^London Printed by Thomas 
Oreede for Thomas Bushell. 1602. 4to. 23 leaves. 

It has been usual, upon no very sufficient grounds, to assign tins 
work to a Thomas Achelley the initials T. A at the end of the 
Dedication (to M Wilham and M Erauncis Bedles) form the only 
mark of authorship 

There can be little dispute that “ The Massacre of Money” was not 
by the Thomas Achelley who, twenty-six years before, had written the 
subject of the preceding article , but he may have had a son of the 
same name, and of a similar poetical propensity The later work^ 
both m style and topic, more nearly resembles Bamflold’s “Encomion 
of Lady Pecunia*' (see hereafter), which had come out in 1598, and 
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was republislied, witli changes adapted to tbe altered circttmstances of 
the times, in 1605. The initials T. A. belong to no other known writer 
of the period, and Achelley is a poet whose name occurs, not nnfre-» 
(g^nently, in ** England’s Parnassus,” 1600. 

As the extreme scarcity of the poem (we hare heard of only two 
complete copies) has hitherto prevented the appearance of any speci- 
mens from it, we wdl make one or two quotations, which do not prove 
that the author was very original in his notions, or harmonious in the 
expression of them. In the following lines a simile has been caught 
from “ Borneo and Juliet Act I. sc. 5. Pecunia, who is the subject of 
a contest between Avarice, Prodigality, and Liberality, thus speaks 

" Whilst that my glory midst the clouds was hid. 

Like to a Jewell m an-ffithiop’s eare. 

Or as a spot upon a christal hd, 

So did my brightnes with more pride appeare.” 

The three candidates for the favour of Pecunia having abused each 
other abundantly, the strife is augmented by the arrival of Portune, 
Tice, and Yirtue * the two latter, after a formal challenge, have a vigo- 
rous struggle, which is about to end in the discomfiture of Tirtue, when 
Jove decides the contest by striking down Tice with a thunderbolt. 
The production closes with an extravagant compliment to Queen 
Elizabeth, who was still on the throne when it was published . — 

Jove now departing, Tertue did command 
In England to set up her chief est rest ; 

She should find favour at Ehza’s hand, 

With whom faire wisdome builded hath his nest. 

The Gods ascend to heaven, Tertue departs 

T’our more then mortall Queene, ruler of harts. 

Portqne now frets to see her self e throwne downc, 

And Vertue lifted to such digmtie ; 

Truth at the last attained due renowne ; 

Pecunia is disposed thriftily. 

England, thou art Pleasures-pjiesenting stage. 

The perfect patteme of the golden age. 

Never be date of this felicitie ; 

Never be alteration of this joy ; 

Never, ah never 1 faile thy dignitie ; 

Never let Eortune crosse thee with annoy; 

Never let Vertue by Vice suffer death j 

Never be absent our Elizabeth I 

Ever, for ever, En^lands Beta bee, 

Beared of Forraines, honour’d of thine owne: 

Ever let treason stoope to sov’raigntiej 
Ever let Vice by truth be overthrownel 

Ever, graunt Heavens Creator, of our Queene 

We still may say she is, not she hath beene I” 
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In tlie outset the writer informs the reader that the whole construc- 
tion of his poem is the result of a thought conceived dreame ’’ — The 
quotations ascribed to Tko Achely, Tho Achlow^ and Tho AcJi in 
“England’s Parnassus,” 1600, could not of course be from “The 
Massacre of Money,” not published until two years afterwards 


Adages — Adagia Scotica^ or a collection of Scotch Proverbs 
and Proverbial Phrases Collected by E B Very nsefull 
and delightfull, Omne tulit punctum qui miscmt utile 
dulci* — London Printed for Nath Brooke, &c, 1668. 

12ino. 30 leaves. 

The Adages are alphabetically arranged, but, the CoUoctor, B B , 
(possibly Bichard Brathwaite, who was a north-countryman, although 
not a native of Scotland, and who did not die until 1673) has not 
shown much skill m this respect, for all the Proverbs beginnmg with 
the defimte and mdefinite articles are placed under the letters A and 
T thus the first proverb m the volume is, ‘^A fair bnde is soon 
buskt, and a short horse is soon wispt ” The same objection apphos 
to the Collection pubhshed by N B, in 1659, 8vo “Proverbs m 
Enghsh, French, Dutch, Italian, and Spanish,” from whence we 
might be led to conclude that they were inserted m those languages, 
but they are only translated, and miscellaneously printed The work 
before us appears to be the earhest assemblage professedly of Scotch 
Proverbs, with the exception, perhaps, of that of B Porgusson, said to 
have been first prmted in 1598 the “ Adagia in Latme and English,” 
printed at Aberdeen m 1622, 8vo is taken from the Adagia of 
Erasmus, with corresponding Enghsh Proverbs subjomed. 

Although the work, of which the title is inserted at tho head of this 
article, is called ** Adagia Scotiea,” some of tho proverbs are of a 
general kind, and belong to many countries, and to various states of ^ 
sooieiy, while bthors are purely national The following are a few* 
specimens of the most characteristic 

A teem ptirse makes a bleat merchant 
A man may wooe where he will, but wed where he is weard, 

Bitmg and scartmg is Scots folks wooing 
Curtesie is cumbersom to them that kens it not 
Drmk and drouth comes smdle together 
Every man can rule an ill wife but he that hes her* 
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Fair words brake never bain, fonl words many ane. 

Good cbear and good cheap garres many haunt the house. 

He that is ill of his barbery is good of his way kenning. 

Hap and a halfpennie is worlds gerr enough. 

It’s na mair pily to see a woman greit, nor to see a goose go barefoot. 

Knowledge is eith bom about. 

Little kens the wife that sits by the fire, how the wind blows cold in hmle- 
burle swyre. 

Many masters, quod the Paddock to the harrow, when every tind took her 
a knock. 

Neir is the kirtle, but neirer is the sark. , 

Of other men’s leather men take large whangs. 

Put your hand no farther nor your sleeve may reek. 

Quhen thieves reckon leal men come to their geir. 

Rhue and time grow both in ane garden. 

Sooth bourd is na bourd. 

There is httle to the rake to get after the beisome. 

They are good willy of their horse that hes none. 

The next time ye dance wit whom ye take by the hand. 

Wishers and woulders are poor householders. 

Te breed of the cat, ye would fam have fish, but ye have na will to wet 
your feet.” 

The earliest extant collection of prorerbs in English is that made by- 
John Heywood, the dramatist, printed in 1547, 4to. and many times 
afterwards. There are two distinct works, called ** The Crossing of 
Proverbs,’* one by B. l!T,, (probably Nicholas Breton) in 8vo. with the 
date of 1616, and the other by B. R., also in 8vo. published about 
1680 : the latter is not a reprint of the former, but both consist of 
proverbs with answers to them immediately following, as : 

** Provertf. No man can call againe yesterday. 

Cross. Yes; hee may call till his heart ake, though it never come. 

Proverb. Had-I-wist was a foole. 

Cross. No; he was a foole that said so.’^ 

These are firom “ The Crossing of Proverbs,” 1616, as well as the 
following : 

" Proverb. The world is a long journey. 

Cross. Not so; the Sunne goes it every day. 

Proverb. It is a great way to the bottome of the sca. 

Cross. Not SO; it is but a stone’s cast.” 

These two proverbs and crosses are found in the ballad of “ King 
John and the Abbot of Canterbury,” and in several old jest books. 

As no perfect copy of either part (for it was in two parts) of 

Crossing of Proverbs ” is known, we give a full transcript of the 
title of the first part Crossing of Proverbs. Crosse- Answores. And 
Crosse-Huinours. By B. N. Gent.— At London, Printed by John 
Wright, and are to be solde at his Shop without Newgate, at the signo 
of the Bible. 1616.” The date of the second part (imperfect, but 
sold in Heber’s Sale, Part IV» p. 10) is the same, but it professes to 
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Iiave been compiled not by B IT , but by IT B (ITicbolas Breton 
sometunes reversed bis initials), and was called ‘‘ Crossmg of Proverbs 
Tbe second part, witb certame briefe Questions and Answeres ” Tbe 
above will be sufScient for identification, sbould a complete copy ever 
be discovered tbe popularity of tbe small work inevitably led to its 
destruction 


Adam Bell. — Adam Bell^ Olim of tbe Clougb^ and William 
of Oloudesle London, Prmted by A M for W Thackeray 
at tbe Angel in Duck-Lane. 4to B L. 11 leaves. 

There is no date to tbis impression of a most popular ballad in three 
parts, or fits,” as they were called of old, although the divisions are 
here marked only by spacmg A woodcut of three men occupies the 
centre of the title-page, the centre one with sword and target, while 
on his right and left stand a bow-man and a bill-man it was used for 
various other pieces of the time 

It seems likely that the ongmal edition of "Adam Bell, Ohm of the 
Clough, and Wilham of Cloudesley” was that, very incorrectly, prmted 
by W Copland there is also an entry of it by John Kyng m the 
Stationers’ Registers m the year 1657-8, but that impression has not 
come down to us, unless it be m a fragment of a smgle sheet, not 
long smee discovered as the fly-leaf to another book As far as it 
goes it supphes a text vastly superior to that of Copland, which, how- 
ever, has been usually adopted, and we find it repeated, more or less 
accurately, by James Roberts m 1605, 1616, and by Thackeray some 
thirty years later Ritson, m his "Ancient Popular Poetry,” 8vo 
1791, gave Copland’s text, but how inferior it was to that which 
wo may, perhaps, presume to be Ryng’s wo will illustrate by a single 
example ITot far from the beginning of the second fit we road thus 
in Copland — 

« And as they loked them hesydo 

A pane of new galowea ther thei see, 

And the justice wiSi a quest of Squyers 
That had judged Cloudesle there hanged to be ” 

Thackeray printed the last two lines thus — 

" And the Justice with a Quest of Mqmrei^ 

That judgeth Wilham bang’d to be ” 

What we may call Kyng’s text abohshes at once the Quest of 
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Squyers ” and tlie Quest of Esquires/’ and sLows Low iLe real word 
Lad been misread and misprinted 

And as they loked them besyde 
A payre of newe galowes there they see, 

And the jnstyce wilL a quest of merers 
That had judged Clowdysle there hanged to be.’^ 

The ‘‘swerers” were of course the jurors, by whom the verdict 
against Cloudesley had been pronounced. The other improvements, 
as far as the fragment extends, are so numerous and important that 
we cannot but lament that it goes no farther than a single sheet. 

A comparison of Copland’s version with Thackeray’s sometimes 
shows the changes our language had undergone in the course of less 
than a century : as one proof, we may mention that when the ballad, 
as Copland printed it, tells us of the three heroes, that, 

" They preced prestly into the hall,” 

Thackeray did not understand it, and gave it 

proceeded presently into the hall 

the meaning is that the archers pressed instantly into the hall. In the 
same way, Thackeray did not think another line would be easily 
understood, viz.:— 

Where the people were most in prece,” 
and therefore translated it. 

Where the people thickest were ” 

** To prece” was of old to^m^ as in a crowd, and a "prece ” was a 
crowds l^ot a few of Thackeray’s changes seem, however, to have 
been purely arbitrary. He rightly added no "second part,” which is 
very inferior and comparatively modern, having made its first appear- 
ance in the edition by J. Eoberts in 1605. It is singular that 
nobody, not even the indefatigable Eitson, has adverted to Drayton’s 
notice of this ballad, and of Eobin Hood, in his " Idea: the Shopheard’s 
Garland,” 1693, 4to., where Gorbo tells his fellows (Sign. D. 3)— 

" Come, sit we downe under this Hawthorne tree ; 

The morrowes light shall lend us daio enough. 

And tell a tale of Gawen or Sir Guy, 

Of Bobin Hood, or of good Clem of the Clough.” 

Between tie date of Copland’s and Kyng’s editions, and the date of 
Drayton’s Pastorals, there must have heen many reprints of “ Adam 
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Bell, Clim of tlie Clougli, and William of Cloudesley,” but they bavo 
probably perished Heber (Cat Part iv p 11) bad an impression by 
T and B Cotes, dated 1632 


Apfrican and Mensola — Famous tragicall discourse of 
two lovers, Affrican and Mensola, tbeir lives, infortunate 
loves, and lamentable deaths, together with the of-spring 
of the Florentmes A History no lesse pleasant then full 
of recreation and dehght. Newly translated out of Tuscan 
mto French by Anthony Guerm, domino Oreste And 
out of French mto Enghsh by Jo Goubourne — At London 
Prmted by Ja E for William Blackman, dwellmg neere 
the great North doore of Paules, 1697 4to B L. 
44 leaves. 

We never saw nor beard of more tban one copy of tbis prose 
romance, written in an ajdeoted style, and tbe languid story devoid 
of interest A young sbepberd named Affrican falls in love witb a 
nympb of Diana, whom be long m vain pursues, but at length, in 
female attire, deflowers her, and Anally bills himself Of Mensola 
IS Jborn Pruneo, who is represented as tbe ongmal, or ‘‘ of-spnng,** 
of tbe Florentmes Tbe description of tbe balf-wilbug and balf- 
unwfllmg rape upon tbe heroine is sufficiently prurient, and must 
have constituted tbe chief attraction of tbe performance 
Of Jo Goubourne we have no other trace, and at tbe close is 
prmted “ Thus endetb Maister John Bocace to bis Flossolan Data 
fata semtus ** It is dedicated by I G “ to tbe vertuous gentleman 
Maister Fraunces Yersalme” then comes an address “ To the Beader 
health,*' and a page beaded “ Tbe author disirotb tbe favour of bis 
Mistns ** ‘‘A Table of Contents” gives tbe titles of tbe 18 tedious 
chapters of which tbe Bomance consists. Tbe whole merits notice only 
on account of its extreme rarity 


Ages oe Sin ~The Ages of 6m, or Smues Birth and groweth, 
with the Stepps and degrees of Sm, from thought to jEbiall 
Impenitencie. n d* 4to. 9 leaves. 

This work consists of nine weU executed copper plates, to tbe last of 
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wHcli tlie initials Ja. v. L. fecit,” are atfcaelied; and, from tlie simi- 
larity of tLe style, we need not hesitate m assigning the other eight to 
the same engraver ; perhaps J acoh van Lochem, a Dutch or Flemish 
artist, who produced other plates circulated in tMs country about the 
time of the Civil War, although the present series appears to be un- 
known. The £rst plate constitutes the title, which is inserted in an 
oval frame, and underneath it the representation of a large snake, with 
a number of smaller ones makmg their way out of its entrails. All 
the plates are in the nature of emblems, with engraved verses under- 
neath, not always very intelligible, nor explanatory. 

From the httle connexion between the engravings and some of the in- 
scriptions, we might be led to imagine that the artist, having the plates 
by Mm, employed a person to write verses, who was not very ingenious 
in applying them to the subject . The following are the titles of the 
nine engravings: 1, Suggestion; 2, Rumination; 3, Delectation; 4, 
Consent; 5, Act; 6, Iteration; 7, Gloriation; 8, Obduration; 9, 
FmaR Impenitency. ITo publisher’s name is furnished. 


Aimon, The Four Soirs oe. — The right plesaunt and goodly 
Historie of the foure sonnes of Aimon, the which for the 
excellent endytyng of it, and for the notable Prowes and 
great vertues that were in them, is no les pleasaunt to 
rede then worthy to be knowen of aU estates botho hyghe 
and lowe, n. d. fol. B. L. 197 leaves. 

It will be seen by the following Colophon, that tMs copy, at least so 
far, differs from that described much at large by Dr. Dibdin in his 
TypograpMcal Antiquities,” iii. 137. Here finisshoth the hystory 
of the noble and valiaunt Knyght Reynawde of Mountawban, and Ins 
three brethren. — ^Imprinted at London, by Wynkyn de worde, tlie 
viii. daye of Maye, and ye yere of our lorde, M,CCCCCiiii, at the 
request and commaundement of the noble and puissaunt erle, the Erie 
of Oxenforde, And now Imprinted in the yere of our Lorde, 
MjCCCCChui, the vi. daye of Maye, by Wyhiam Copland, dwcllyng in 
Fletestrete at the Signe of the Rose Garland, for John Waloy.” 

If Dr, Dibdin be correct, in the Colophon of the copy ho used, 
Copland omitted Ms place of residence as well as Ms sign, and it 
purported to have been printed for Thomas Peter, instead of John 
WaJey, Ho doubt, as Dr. Dibdin suggests, a certain number of copies 
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was struck off for particular stationers with tkeir names appended 
As in lus citations Dr Dibdin does not profess to follow the original 
spelling, it IS impossible to ascertam from bis work wbetber there are 
any other variations of typography The Colophon certainly renders 
it quite clear that Wynkyn de Worde prmted an edition of the 
Eomance in 1504, although no copy of it is now known Dr. Dibdin 
has not quoted the very interesting ‘‘Prologue,"* which gives an 
exact account of the origin of the undertaking, as well as of another 
book translated, probably, by Caxton It is as follows, but m the 
second sentence there is an obvious misprint “ desyred and coveite to 
lerned,"" ought of course to be “ desyred and coveited to lerne,’" the 
letter d havmg been added to the wrong word 

“ As the Philosophei in the fyrst booke of hys methafysyqne say th, y‘ enery 
man naturally desireth to know and to con newe thynges And therfoie haue 
the Clerkes and people of great vnderstandynge desyied and coueite to lerned 
sciences, and to know veitues of thinges Some by Phylosophy, other by 
Poetrye, and other by Historycs and cronyckes of thynges passed And vpon 
these three they haue greatly laboured in suche y‘ thanked bee God, by theyr 
good dylygence and laboures they haue had gicate knowledge by innumerable 
volumes of bookcs, whiche haue be made and compyled by great studye and 
payne vnto thys day And bycause that aboue all thinges the prmces and 
lordes of hie estate and entendcment*dcsyre to see thystoryes of the ryght 
noble and hye vertues of the prodecessours whiche ben digne, and worthy of 
remembraunce of perpetuall recommendacion Therfore, late at ye request 
and commaundement of the ryght noble and vertus Erie John Erie of Oxeforde 
my good synguler and especial lorde I reduced and translated out of IVenche 
mto our matemall and Englyshe tongue, the lyfe of one of his predecessoures, 
named Robert Erie of Oxeforde tofore sayd w‘diuerse and many great myracles 
whiche God shewed for him as wel m his lyfe as after his death, as it is shewed 
all a longe in hys sayde booke And also that my sayd Lorde desyreth to 
haue other Hystories of olde tyme passed of vertues chyuahy reduced lykewyse 
into our Englishe tongue he late sent to me a booke in Prenche, conteynyng 
thactcs and faytes of warrc doone and made agaynst ye great Emperour and 
king of Praunce Charlcmayne by ye im sonnes of Aymon, othci wyse named 
in Prcnche Les quatrc fylz Aymon, whychc booke accordynge to hys request I 
haue endeuorde to accomplyshe and to reduce it into our englyshe, to my gieat 
coste and charges, as in the translatmge as in cnprynting of the same, hopyng 
and not doubtyng but that hys good grace shall icwaide mo in suche wise that 
I shal haue cause to pray for his good and prosperus wclfaie And bcscchynge 
h.s said noble good giaco to paidon me of ye rude and this simple worke, 
Por accordynge to the coppy whyche ho sent to me, I haue folowed as nigh as 
I can, and where as any deiautc shall bo founde I submyt mo to the corrcccion 
of them that vnderstando the cronycle and hystory, be&ethying them to correcte 
it and amende there as they shall fynde faute And I shall pi aye almighty 
God for them that so doo to rewarde them in suche wyse that attci tins shorte 
and transytory lyfe, we all may come to euerlastyng lyfe in heuen Amen 

“Thus endeth the Prologue ” 

This introduction is followed by the Table of Contents, occupying 
seven pages, and the story commences on Sign A, vi Herbert re-' 
marked that the prologue savours strongly of the style and manner of 
Caxton this is true, and it is very possible that he wrote it with a 
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view to publication, and that be did not live to print the work be bad 
translated. We know tbat sueb was tbe case witb tbe Vitas J^atrum>t 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1495. This supposition will solve 
tbe wbole difficulty, if we believe tbat Wynkyn de Worde kept 
Caxton’s manuscript by biTn some years before be put it to press. 


Alabaster^ Williaji. — A Booke of tbe Seuen Planets^ or 
Seuen wandring Motiues of WiUiam Alablaster^s wit, 
Eetrograded or remoued by Jobn Eacster . — Melius est 
claudicare in via quam currere extra viam. August. 
— At Loudon^ Printed by Peter Short for Andrew Wise, 
dwelling in Paules Oburcb-yard at tbe signe of tbe Angell. 
1598. 4to. B. L. 47 leaves. 

At tbe back of tbe title-page are tbe arms of Eobert Earl of Essex, 
to whom tbe book is dedicated ; and tbe writer informs us tbat be 
and Alabaster were at tbe same school, Westminster, and at tbe same 
university, Trin. Cob. Cambridge, under tbe tuition of Br. Stib 
(Bisbop of Batb and Webs in 1598) tbe author of tbe famous early 
comedy, Gammer Gurton’s JSTeedle.** 

Tbe work before us is an answer to wbat bad been pubHsbed by 
Alabaster (or AlaBlaster, as tbe name was often spelt) on bis seven 
motives for abandoning tbe Cbuxcbof England, and becoming a Eoman 
Catbobc. He is tbe man wbom Spenser bas so bigbly lauded by name 
in bis “ Colin Clouts come borne again,” wMcb was not pubHsbed *tbl 
1695, altbougb tbe dedication is dated 1591. Besides bis “ Eliseis,” 
wbicb Spenser mentions, and wbicb was a Latin poem upon Queen 
Elizabeth, Alabaster wrote in EngHsb some ‘‘Divine Meditations,” 
(existing only in manuscript of tbe time) consisting of seventeen Son- 
nets, one of wbicb may be fitly quoted here, because it is entitled 

“ Of his Conversion. 

“ Away, Feare, witb thy spirits I No falce fire 

Which thou dost make can ought my corage quale, 

Or cause me leeward come, and strike my saile. 

What if the world doe frowne at my retire ? 

What if denial doth my wisht desire, 

And purblind pittie doth my state bowaylc, 

And wonder crosse it seMe, and free speech raylc, 

And greatnes take it not, and death sewe nigher ? 

Tell them, my soule, Ibe feare that makes me quake 
Is smouldering brimstone and the burning lake. 
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Life-feeding death, ever life devoimnge. 

Torments not movde, unheard, and yet still roaring, 

God lost, hell found ever, never begonne, 

Now bidd me mto flame, from smoke to runn ” 

It may well be supposed that Alabaster’s Latm verse was better than 
his Enghsh, but his mtention is pretty obvious, and some corruption 
may be suspected As the sonnet never found its way mto prmt, and as 
no other MS of it is known to exist, we are not m a condition either 
to correct the haltmg measure, or to elucidate the obscure meanmg 

Besides Eacster, of whom nothmg is known beyond what he has 
himself told us. Dr Eoger Fenton, in 1599, pubhshed another reply to 
Alabaster’s “Seven Motives,” and his perversion to Popery, consider- 
mg his eminence and known attainments as a scholar, excited a 
sensation among clergy and laity He had followed the Earl of 
Essex to Cadiz in the capacity of chaplam, and it was after his return 
that he went over to Eome Eacster’s answer is entirely prose, 
with the exception of the followmg — 

“An Leotokem Epigramma Authoris 
“ Pi 0 capiu lectoi is liabent sna fata Uhelh 

“ If Lippus read my bookes, they bleare-eyde be , 

If Linx, all spots, such eiesight have those beasts 
One sees too much, another cannot see 
Mens tasts of wit be diverse, as of feasts ” 

Eacster deals very fairly with Alabaster, for h§ Srst quotes the 
“ Motive,” and then replies to it m detail , but the argument is dull 
and dry, the most hvely passage m the book bemgthe followmg, which 
doubtless refers to Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, then Sir Thomas 
Egerton, Keeper of the Great Seal — 

“It IS a lule in philosophy that mint agit csctia spimram actwitafis mmy 
nothmg by nature can worke without the cncuit ot his own shop or workehouse 
The fishes cannot flie as bndes in the ayre , neithei can the buds swim as the 
fishes within the water And therefore it was prctily said of a learned lawyer 
of this land unto a noble wamer, when he was as loude and lusty in the Star- 
chamber as he used to be in the field, ‘Sir, remember your selfe we are 
not now in your element ’ '' 

The date of Alabaster’s birth has not been ascertained, but Eacster, 
in 1598, calls him “ a young master of artes,” and we know that he 
was incorporated at Oxford m 1592 While he was at Cambridge, 
under Dr StiU, he wrote a Latm tragedy called “Eoxana,” which was 
acted m the hall of Tnniiy College, but not printed until 1682 After 
remainmg some years m the church of Eome, Alabaster reverted to 
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his old faith, and died a Protestant, probably not long after he had 
printed his Lexicon Fentaglotton in 1637. 

As Eacster says that Alabaster ^nd he were of the same College 
at Cambridge, we ought to meet with a notice of him in Cooper’s 
Athenm Cantabrigienses : Eacster is there, ii. 271, and Alabaster may 
have been postponed until the next volume. 


Almajstacks. — ^Poure great Lyers^ striuing who shall win the 
sUuer Whetstone. Also a Eesolution to the countri-man^ 
prouing it vtterly vnlawfuH to bnye, or vse our yeerly 
Prognostications. Written by W. P., &c. — At London^ 
Printed by Bobert Walde-graue, n. d. B. L. 8vo. 
54 leaves* 

Under a humorous title this is a serious attach upon the maters of 
Almanacks, then most frequently called Prognostications, whom 
Better and others subsequently turned into ridicule. (See ^ost 
Better’s Haven's Almanac). The “four groat bars” are mdi- 
cated by W. P., under the initials B. F. T. and B ; and he first 
shows their discordances by the juxtaposition of their predictions, and 
afterwards, under the title of “a Eesolution to the countreyman,” 
argues against the folly and impiety of such a pretended insight into 
the mysterious ways of Providence. 

Perhaps the most remarkable production of this kind is a tract 
pubhshed by William Paynter, (editor of the collection of novels 
called The Falace of Pleasure) under the title of Anti^rognosticon. 
It is partly a translation from the Latin, and partly an original invec- 
tive agamst the professors of the art of foretelling the events and 
prospects of the coming year. It was printed by Henry Sutton in 
1560, 8vo., an d is pre ceded by some verses by Paynter, and by “ Henry 
Benneb’G^lSsian?'^ ' 'Pa[;^mii|lines are curious from the mention they 
make of Archbishop Grindalbal^ feUow-labourer in this undertaking, 
although he fell under Queen ^izabeth’s displeasure in 1576 for 
favouring such supposed prophec^ It is not at all improlmbio that 
the initials W . P., m the title-page w^ho head of the px*esent ari.iclo, 
are those of William Paynter) .and thm it was a remwed attack U|>on 
astrologers ; but we observe that in Cooper’s Aih* Cmtah 

ir. 629, it IS stated that WilliamVpary8%as the author of it. They, 
however, spell the title differently, and say that they “ mipposo 
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lum to have written it , whereas we know that in 1560 Pajmter had 
pubhshed another tract m entire accordance with that the title of 
which forms the heading of the present article We are therefore 
strongly inclmed to give the “ Ponre great Lyers'" also to Paynter 


Amyot, James — The Lives of the noble Grecians and 
EomaneSj compared together by that graue learned Philo- 
sopher and Historiographer Plutarke of Chaeronea Trans- 
lated out of Greeke into French by lames Amyot^ Abbot 
of Bellozane^ Bishop of Auxerre, one of the Eangs pnuy 
counsel^ and great Amner of Praunce, and out of French 
mto Enghshe by Thomas North — Imprmted at London 
by Thomas VautrouUier, dwellmg m the Blacke Friers by 
Ludgate. 1579 folio^ 595 leaves. 

The first edition of the earhest Enghsh Plutarch is rare, and this 
copy of it IS especially valuable, because it has upon the fly-leaf the 
only known autograph of John Oflley, the friend of Izaac Walton,r 
to whom the old fisherman dedicated his “ Complete Angler '' m 1653 
It IS supposed that Walton hved in Chancery Lane m 1633 he cer- 
tainly was there m 1638, as appears by a record, not hitherto consulted, 
preserved m Lambeth Library it is entitled, ‘‘ The Valuation of the 
Bents and Tythes of the Parish of Samt Dunstants in the West, 
London, 7® May, 1638 ” We there find a return made by the clergy- 
man of the parish with this headmg, followed by the names of the 
occupiers of each dwellmg — • 

Channcory Lane within the Liberties of London 

^ The pi esent Tithes. The Annual Rent. 

Isaac Walton , 00 11 00 25 00 00 

With the exception of one George Tomhns, Walton hved m a house 
which paid the highest rent m that part of Chancery Lane The 
clergyman states that m his valuation he had deducted a fourth part 
of the present rent, so that Izaac Walton’s house really cost biTn 
£31 5^ per annum It seems that his immediate neighbours, as 
might be expected, were persons of no note, and the particular trades 
carried on are not specified [See Life of Spenser,” 1863, 1 cxxxvi ] 
“North’s Plutarch,” as it is commonly called (a handsome foho, 
pubhshed, as appears in M S figures of the time, at 26^,), ^as several 
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times reprinted in tLe same form, witli some additions, and with the 
same woodcuts of the heads of emperors, heroes, &c. It was dedi- 
cated to Queen Elizabeth, and JN'orth (afterwards knighted) does not 
profess to have gone farther than his Ereneh original the date of 
the dedication is the 16th January, and of an address to the Reader 
the 24th January, 1579 {i. e. 1580), and in it North is again careful 
not to claim the merit of having made any part of his version from 
the Greek. His excellences as a translator are great, and his English 
is pure and vigorous. The value of the volume, in relation to Shakes- 
peare, cannot be overstated. 

It is a fine specimen of the press of Yautroullier, and he was no 
doubt assisted in it by Richard Eield (son to a tanner at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, and afterwards the printer of Shakespeare's “ Yenus and 
Adonis,” 1593, and “ Lucrece,” 1594), who, havmg been bound his 
apprentice in 1579, married Ms daughter in 1588, succeeded to his 
business in 1590, and used Ms device of the Anchor suspended by a 
hand from the clouds. [See Shakesp. Soc. Papers, iv. p. 36.] 

Ritson omits the name of Sic Thomas North in Ms “ Bibliographia 
Poetica,” though well entitled to a place there for the many pieces 
of not ill translated poetry in Ms Plutarch. He had produced a 
version of ‘^The Morall PMlosopMe of Doni” in 1570: the last 
edition we have seen bears date in 1601, but it probably went through 
the press several times in the interval. (See^o^jJ under North ) His 
earliest performance was “ The Dial of Princes,” from Antony 
Guevara, first printed in 1568, and again in 1582. Messrs. Cooper 
{Atk. Cantab, ii. 350) by oversight state that the date of North’s 
dedication of Ms “Plutarch” is 17 Jan. 1591, instead of 16 Jan. 1579. 


Anageams. — Anagrammata Regia. In Honorem Maximi et 
Mansuetissimi Regis Caroli conscripta. Quibus Iloroica 
qusedam subnectuntur, Opusculum Eegiis Nuptiis desti- 
natum. Nunc verb Auctoris opera auctum et cmandatum. 
16^6. 4to. 60 leaves, 

TMs work is in Latin and EngHsh, and by an anagram upon the 
name of the author at the end, “ I pen hony,” wo are led to suppose 
that it was John Peny, or perhaps Penny. By a chronogram at tho 
foot of the title, it appears that it was printed in 1626, and by another 
on Sign. E. 3, that it was published by WiUiam Stansble : Mtani ista 
in mdibm Gnlielmi Stansble, [Forsan Stansbie.] The words auctum 
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et emendatum seem to show tliat it Lad appeared earlier, but no other 
copy, even of this edition, Las occurred It is a very elaborate and 
tedious trifle, and could Lave bad no sale, bavmg been printed, pro- 
bably, more for the gratification of tbe writer than of tbe reader 

The first eighteen leaves are filled by compbmentary anagrams to 
tbe king and to tbe prmcipal nobibty, followed by tbis address — 
** T^^ograpJius Ijectori Si placebunt quae precedunt ALuagrammata 
jucundissima, Auctoris Epigrammata tibi non invidebo ” Tbe epi- 
grams are, however, far from meriting the praise bestowed upon 
tbe anagrams, and they are divided mto Religiosa, Officiosa, and 
Jbcosa here tbe author makes tbe ordinary excuse for publication, 
VIZ , that be sent them to tbe press ;pT(yp%orum amzcorum jmsu Tbe 
rebgious epigrams are all of a pious character those m the next 
division of tbe work are addressed to persons m office One or two 
specimens of tbe ejpzgrammata jocosat most of which are in Latm only, 
others in Latin and English, and some m Engbsb, may be given — - 

** To a certmne W? zt&r 

'^Halfe of yonr Booke is to an Index growne 
You glue your Booke OontmUy your readers none ” 

“ Of Jto'beHus 

/‘Robertus when be saw Thieves banged, then 
Hee said, I le take example by those men , 

And so be did, for at tbe next Assize 
He mounts tbe same Tree for three robberies ” 

Tbe following has often been repeated smce, and probably was not 
new m 1626 

Of a Sclioolemaste} and 7m SeTioUer 
“ A Pedant ask’d a Puny, rife and bold. 

In a hard frost, the Latin word for cold 
Be tell you out of hand, (quoth be) for loe ^ 

I Jiave It at mg fiziget s’ e?ids, you know ” 

Tbe two foUowmg are interesting on account of tbe poets to whom 
they relate Hall was made Bishop of Exeter m 1627 
To Di Hall Dean of Worcester 

" You in high straines have sung Gods Heavenly graces, 

Which you shall sound m high and Heavenly places 
Sweet Hall, what Hallelujahs shall you sing 
In Heavens high Quire to the etemall Kong ” 

“ Bamuel Darnel 

Dicens egregius duphci tu nomme Tates, 

Quam sanctas Samuel, quam sapiens Darnel 
Romanum superare potes, me Judice, Vatem, 

Non tibi lasciva est Pa^na, Vita pioba est 

This must have been written before the death of Daniel, which 
happened at Beckmgton m October, 1619 
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Anatomy oi* the World. — ^Ab Anatomy of tlie World. 
Wherein by occasion of the untimely death of Mistris 
Elizabeth Dmry^ the frailty and the decay of this whole 
world is represented.— London^ Printed for Samuel Ma- 
cham^ and are to be solde at his shop in Paules Church- 
yard^ at the signe of the Bul-head. An. Dom. 1611. 8yo. 
16 leaves. 

TMs is an earlier edition than any hitherto discovered, that of 1612 
being the jfirst mentioned by bibliographers ; and it was pubhshed anony- 
mously in four distinct impressions, viz., of 1611, 1612, 1621, and 1625, 
before it was included in the 4to volume of the ‘‘ Poems” of Dr. 
Donne, published in 1633, after his death. The subject of the tribute 
before us was the daughter of Sir Bobert Drury, with whom Donne 
for some time resided, and whom he accompanied to Paris. In a letter 
dated from Paris, 14th April, 1612, Donne mentions that the “ Ana- 
tomy of the World” had been printed. The copy at Bridgewater 
House consists of only 15 leaves ; but sign. A is a fly-leaf, existing in 
another copy of 1611 veiy recently recovered, and making the whole 
tract 16 leaves, or two 8vo sheets. 

Donne was at one period, before his marriage with the daughter of 
Sir George Moore, Secretary to Lord Chancellor Ellesmere ; and some 
documents subscribed by Donne are preserved among the MSS. at 
Bridgewater House. 

The variations between the first edition of these poems in 1611 
(printed, perhaps, only for private distribution) and that in 1633 are not 
many, and they are rarely of importance ; but there is an exception in 
the very last line of what is placed under the heading ** The Anatomy 
of the World.” In the edition of 1611 it runs thus 
The grave keeps bodies, verse the same onroulcs 

and the misprint, by mistaking the long s and/, might not bo detected, 
if we did not refer to the 4to of 1633, where it stands as follows 
** The Grave keepes bodies, Verse the Fame onroulcs.” 

Dr. Donne was a poet before he had attained his twentieth year ; for 
although his Satires are not known to have been printed until 1633, 
some of them were written forty years earlier, and a MS. copy dated 
1593 is preserved m the British Museum— [MS. Kml. 5110.] Prom 
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wliat lie says m one of Lis letters dated m 1614, and from otLer cir- 
cnmstances, it may be doubted wbetber a now lost edition of bis Satires 
was not then privately circnlated Francis Davison, editor of The 
Poetical Bhapsody ” (1602, 1608, 1811, and 1621), who died before 
1620, records in an undated memorandum, that he had lent a copy of 
Dun's Satyres” to his brother Christopher This copy might, 
however, have been a manuscript They were sons to poor scape-goat 
WiUiam Davison, who was sacrificed for accomphshing the wish of 
Q Elizabeth, as regarded the death of Mary of Scotland 


Answeb — ^An Atmswere to the Proclamation of the Eehels 
m the North 1 569 — ^Imprmted at London by Willyam 
Seres Cum Privilegio 8vo. B. L 10 leaves 

We apprehend that we have to add a new name to the list of our 
early writers of verse, in the person of Wilham Seres, the prmter, who 
here put forth a production of his own on the subject of the Bebelhon 
in the North m 1569 it is of extreme rarily, and has hitherto been 
given to Thomas Norton, merely on the ground that he was unques- 
tionably the author of an address, m prose, ‘‘ To the Queene's Majesties 
poore decerned Subjectes of the North Countrey/’ That, however, was 
prmted by Bynneman, and not by Seres, who> at the end of the piece 
before us, thus placed his own initials— 

«FINISqd(W S) 

God saue the Queene 

Wilham Seres, as the prmter, would hardly have made his ownimtials 
thus conspicuous, if they had not been mtended to prove that he was 
the author He entered the ” Answer” m his own name at Stationers' 
Hall, and it does no discredit to his skill as a versifyer, or to his loyalty 
as a subject It is not mentioned by Ames, Herbert, or Dibdin among 
works from the press of Seres, but in their time a copy of it was 
known to present it as the work of so distmguished an early typo- 
grapher gives it additional mterest 
It opens, as follows, m hnes of fourteen syllables divided, and with 
rhyme at the end of the eight-syllable line, as well as at the end of the 
six-syllable hne 

" 0 Lorde I stretch out thy imghtie hande 
against this raging route. 

And saue our Prince, our state and land, 

^hich they doe go about 
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For to subuert and ouerthrowe, 
and make this Eealme a pray 
For other Nations here to growe, 
what so, like fooles, they say.” 

Seres does not keep np tins inconvenient multiplication of rhymes, 
as may be seen in the subsequent portion of the ** Answer” to the sixth 
Article of the Proclamation of the Eebels 

Yon say hir Grace is led by such 
as wicked are and euill . 

By whom, I pray yon, are ye led ? 

I may say, by the Lenill. 

Whom would ye poynt to leade hir Grace, 
if ye might hane your choyse ? 

The Pope, I tbinke, your father chiefc, 
should hane your holy voyse ; 

And then she should be led, mdeede, 
as Lambe for to be slaine. 

Wo worth such headcs, as so would fee 
hir Grace for all hir paine I ” 

Some twenty, or more, passages might be quoted from authors before 
Shakespeare, in illustration of his concluding hues in ** King J ohn,” 

Nought shall make us mo, 

If England to itself do rest but true 

and Seres shews us that the sentiment, if not the expression, was, in 
fact, proverbial : — 

A Proverbe olde, no landc theie is 
that can this lande subdue, 

If we agree within our selues, 
and to our Eealme be true.” • 

^ The whole is written with facility, and the poem concludes quite as 
'fweH as it began, continuing the address to the Eebols : — 

Bethinke your selues, and take aduice, 
and speedily repent : 

Accept the pardon of the Prince, 
when it to you is sent. 

So may yon sane your bodies yOt, 
your soules, and eake your good, 

And stay the Deuill, that hopes by you 
to spill much Christian blood. 

God sane our Queene, and kcepe in peace 
this Band evermore, 

So shall we render vuto him 
etemall thanks therefore.” 

It is hardly to be wondered that Seres afterwards obtained for himself 
and his son, through the interest of Lord Burgliloy, the renewal of his 
patent (of which he had been deprived by Queen Mary) ^^for the 
printing of all primers and psalters.” 
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Antidote against Melancholy, — An Antidote against Me- 
lancholy Made up in Pills Compounded of Witty Ballads^ 
Jovial Songs and Merry Oatciies 

These witty Poems though sometime may seem to halt on crutches, 
Yet they! all merrily please you for your charge, which not much is 

Prmted by Mer Melancholicus^ to be sold in London and 
Westminster. 1661. 4to. 40 leaves. 

This is clearly a Shakespearian hook, not only because it mentions 
Falstaff by name, but because it contams two “ Catches,*’ one of which 
IS as follows part of it, as all will remember, is sung by Autolycus in 
‘‘ The Wmter’s Tale,” A iv sc 2 

** Jog on, jog^on, the Foot path-way. 

And merrily hen’t the stile-a , 

Your merry heart go’es all the day, 

Your sad tires m a mile-a 
Your paltry mony bags of Gold 
What need haye we to staie for. 

When little or nothmg soon is told, 

And we have the less to care for ? 

Cast care away, let sorrow cease, 

A Pigg for Melancholly I 
Let’s laugh and smg, or if you please, 

^ Wei frolick with sweet Dolly ” 

Shakespeare only introduces the four first hues, but, as we see, there 
are eight others that belong to the same catch Isaac Reed tells that 
the four first hues are found on p 69 of the Antidote against Melan- 
choly but they occur m fact on p 73 
The other Catch is mentioned m “ Twelfth ITight,” A u sc 3, where 
Sir Toby Belch says, ‘‘ Malvoho’s a Peg-a-Ramsey, and three merry 
men be we ” there were several sets of words to the same tune, and 
m the work before us they are thus given — 

The Wiscmen were but seven, ne’re more shall be for me, 

The Muses were but nine, the Worthies three times three 

And three merry boyes, and three meny boyes aio we 

The Yertues were but seven, and three the greater be, 

The Cassars they were twelve, and the fatal sisters three 

And three merry Girles, and three merry Girles are we ” 

Chappell, in his admirable work on ^‘Enghsh Song and Ballad 
Music,” gives different words on different authority, and does not there 
refer to the “ Antidote agamst Melancholy,” which, however, he had 
met with The mention of Falstaff occurs on p 72 m a Catch, the first 
stanza of which runs thus characteristically 
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" Wilt thou be fatt, He tell thee how 
Thou shalt quickly do the feat, 

And that so plump a thmg as thou 
Was never yet made up of meat. 

Dnnk off thy Sack^ ’twas onely that 
Made Bacchus and Jack Palstafe fatt, fatt.” 

W e are withoxit informatioii by whoioi this coUection of Poems, Bal- 
lads, Songs and Catches was made; but Thomas Purfey, about sixty 
years afterwards, imitated the title, when he called his six volumes 
‘"Wit and Mirth, or Pills to purge Melancholy,” 8vo. 1719-20. This 
“ Antidote against Melancholy, made up in Pills,” has not been any 
where correctly described : we shall therefore be more particular as to 
its contents, beginningby stating that on the title-page is a very pretty 
engraving in two compartments, one above the other, representing 
different classes, gentry and peasantry, drinking and carousing, the first 
attended by two fiddlers, and the last by a bag-piper. INTo engraver's 
name is appended, but it is in a superior style of art, and quite as 
neat, as anything by Marshall. Following the title-page is an address 
“To the Reader,” in triplets subscribed N. D., at the back of which is 
a list of “ Ballads, Songs, and Catches in this Book,” twenty-three in 
number, besides “forty more merry Catches and Songs.” 

There are, in fact, only thirrty-four “ merry Catches and Songs,” the 
last numbered thirty-three ; but it is properly thirty-four, as twenty- two 
is twice repeated : they occupy the last twelve pages. 

With reference to ITo. 5 in the list of Contents, “ The BaUad on the 
Wedding of Arthur of Bradley,” it may bo remarked that nobody 
appears to have been aware of the great antiquity of it ; it is older 
than the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, and it is a scrap of a 
song introduced by Idleness, the Vice, in the Morality of “ The Mar- 
riage of Wit and Wisdom,” which has come down to us in a manuscript 
dated 1579 : the character of the drama, however, carries us back to 
the reign of Edward YI., or even earlier, and “ the JSCmj/s most royal 
Majesty” is mentioned in it. The oldest notice of “ Arthur of Brad- 
ley” hitherto pointed out is in Bekker’s “Honest Whore,” 1604: Bon 
Jonson speaks of it in his “ Bartholomew Fair,” 1614 ; Brathwaito, in 
his “ Strappado for the Devil,” in 1615, and two hnes from it aro cjtod 
in G-ayton's “ Festivous Hotes on Don Quixote,” 1654. Ritson, when 
he printed it in his “Robin Hood” (Yol. ii. p. 210), was not aware 
what high claims it possesses as one of the most ancient productions of 
the kind in our language. Of course, in all the copies that have come 
down to us it is much modermzed and corrupted, but the following 
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words, from “ TKe Mamage of Wit and Wisdom,” shew tliat no otter 
popular production could there be intended — 

" For the honour of Artre Bradle, 

This age wold make me swere madly ” 

These are words often repeated in the Ballad, as we find it in the 
Antidote against Melancholy,” p 16, where it fills more than three 
pages We wish that we had space for it 
If ]Sr D , whose initials are at the end of the rhyming address to 
the Reader,” were the person who made the selection, we are without 
any other clue to has name There is no ground for imputmg it to 
Thomas Jordan, exceptmg that he was accustomed to deal m produc- 
tions of this class , but the songs and ballads he prmted were usually 
of his own composition, and not the works of anterior rersifyers 


Ap Uj the English — The English Ape^ the Itahan imitation^ 
the Eoote-steppes of Eraunce Wherein is explaned the 
wilfuU hlindnesse of subtill mischiefe, the stnuing for 
Starres^ the oatohmg of Mooneshme, and the secrete 
sounde of many hollowe heartes. By W. R Nulla pietas 
prams — ^At London, Imprinted by Robert Robmson dwel- 
ling m Eeter Lane neere Holbome, 1588 4to B L 
16 leaves 

This extraordmanly scarce tract has been attributed to W Rankm , 
but a copy (the only perfect one we ever saw) now before us, has the 
initials W R , at the end of the dedication to Sir Chiistopher Hatton, 
filled up m old MS with “W Rowly” How, the earhest known 
work by Rowley bears date in 1609, whereas Rankin or Rankms (See 
post under Rankin) was an author in 1687, and his first extant pro- 
duction IS not, in style, very dissimilar to The Enghsh Ape ” In 
the dedication of it he mentions a still earher performance, viz , 
my roughcast Conceit of Hell,” which he had also inscribed to Hat- 
ton, and of which we have no trace unless, as is possible, he means 
his Mirrour of Monsters ” under that smgular title Whether ‘‘The 
Enghsh Ape ” be reahy by Rankin, or by any other writer with the 
same initials, we are therefore unable to decide In the first page of 
it he refers to some work by him which had already faded to rouse “the 
generall sort ” from their “ dull sdence,” which could hardly have been 
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tLe case with. Hs “ Mirrour of Monsters.” TLougli Rankin was sub- 
sequently a writer of many verses, tliere is not a scrap of poetry 
from tbe beginning to the end of Ms “EngHsK Ape.” 

It is entirely directed against the proneness of the people of this 
country to imitate and adopt the peculiarities and fashions of conti- 
nental nations, especially of the Italians .— •** There is not (he says) a 
vice particularly noted in any country, but the Englishman will be 
therein as exquisite, as if he had JSTature at command for every enormity. 
If he be in Creete he can lye, if in Italy flatter, if in Eraunee boast, if 
in Scotland cloke the treachery of pretended treason ; which having 
gathered, and fraught him seHe Mil of tMs wealthy treasure, he lovingly 
bnngeth Ms merchandize mto Ms native Country, and there storoth 
with mstruction the false affectors of tMs tedious trash.” 

The invective is not so violent and vehement as it is aflected, over- 
wrought, and disjomted; from one end of the tract to the other 
we look in vain for anything but the most general abuse, illustrated by 
very common-place examples drawn entirely from ancient history. In 
one paragraph, however, he breaks out agamst Englishwomen in these 
terms ■ 

*^It is a woonder more than ordinary to beholdc theyr periwigs of sundry 
collours, theyr paynting potts of porlesse perfumes, theyr boxes of slibber 
sauce, the sleaking of theyr faces, theyr strayned modesty and theyr countcr- 
fayte coynesse. In so much that they rather seeme Curtyzans of Venyee, then 
matrones of Englande, monsters of .^gypt then modest nuiydcns of Europe, 
inchauntiug Syrens of Syrtes then diligent searchers of vertuo: those incliaunt- 
ments charme away the^r modesty, and entrap foolcs in folly; bcwitcheth them 
selves wyth wanton wyles, and besotteth other with these bitter smylcs.” 

We conclude that these bitter smiles,” ought to bo 
^smiles,” but it is not always easy to see at what the author is driving in his 
accumulation of accusations, and he does not pretend to offer any cure 
for the evils he points out. It may deserve remark, as a matter of 
language, that while he dehghts much in new-fangled words, ho is old- 
fashioned enough to use the Saxon plural for houses, viz,, housen, in 
several places. Before Ms conclusion, he cautiously admits that, not- 
withstanding all he has advanced, “there are in England many modest 
wise, godly virgines, wyves and widowes,” and he especially directs 
admiration to Queen Elizabeth, “ endelesse in glory, and matcMesso in 
mortall majesty.” He winds up with an exhortation precisely in tho 
same style as all the rest of the pampMet, excepting that he mtemkas 
a considerable spice of religious enthusiasm. There may have been two 
W. Rankins, one who wrote in 1587, and the other who wrote in 1698# 
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Aemin^ Eobeet — true Discourse of tlie practises of Eliza- 
beth. Caldwell^ Ma Jeffrey Bownd^ Isabell Hall^ widdow^ 
and George Fernely, on tlie parson of Ma Tbonias Cald- 
well^ in tlie County of Chester^ to baue murdered andpoy- 
soned him with, diuers others^ &o Written by one th.en 
present as witnes^ tben* owne Country-man^ Gilbert Dug- 
dale — ^At London, Prmted by lames Eoberts for John 
Busbie, and are to be sold at his stop vnder Saint Peters 
Church, m Cornewell 1604 4to B L 16 leaves 

There is no doubt that Armin, the actor, was really the author of 
this tract, and he prefixed an epistle stating as much, though he found 
it convenient to put the name of “ his kmsman,” Gilbert Dugdale, to 
it Dugdale had been a witness on the remarkable trial to which it 
refers, m which a wife, Elizabeth Caldwell, was accused of attemptmg 
to murder her husband at the instigation of Jeffrey Bownd, her para- 
mour, and with the aid of George Fernely 
We need not here enter mtothe circumstances of the case, but it 
was thought that if Armin (who had been a common pamphleteer,” 
as Gabriel Haarvey called him, m 1693) wrote an epistolary preface to 
the statement of them, it would materially mcrease the sale So 
much read and thumbed was it, that only a few copies of the tract 
have reached our day Armm had been at one time (see his Nest of 
Ninnies,” 1608) a player m t^ company of Lord Chandos (or Shan- 
doys, as he spells it), and it was to his widow, “ Lady Mary Chandos,” 
that he addressed his prefatory letter, regardmg the crime and execu- 
tion of Elizabeth Caldwell and others, m June, 1603 After briefly 
advertmg to the facts he proceeds thus, and it is the only passage that, 
for our purpose, is worth quotmg — 

“We have many giddie pated Poets that coulde have published this Report 
with more eloquence, but i^uth in plaine attire is easier knowne let fixion 
maske in Kendall greene It is my qualitie to adde tiuth to truth, and not 
leasing to lyes Your good Honour knowes Pinck’s poore hart, who in all my 
services to your late deceased kind Lord never savoured of flattene or fixion, 
and therefore am now the bolder to present to your vertues the view of tins 
late truth, desmng you to thinke of it, that you may be an honourable mourner 
at these obsequies, and you shall no more doe then manie more have doone 
So, with my tendered dutie, my true ensuing stone, and my ouer wishing well, 

I do humbly commit your Ladiship to the prison of hcauen, wherein is perfect 
ficedomc 

Your Ladiships ever m duty and service. 
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so that we are entitled to look upon the pamphlet as the production of 
one of Shakespeare’s fellow-performers, who succeeded to Dogberry 
and to several of Eempe’s other characters, after the latter, on the 
accession of James I., had gone over to the company calling itself 
“ the Prince’s Players.” In the patent granted to Pletchcr, Shakespeare, 
and others in May, 1603, we find the name of Eohert Arniin sub- 
stituted, as it were, for that of William Zempe. 


Abnold^s Cheonicle. — In this boke is conteined ye names of 
the baylyfs Oustose mayers and sherefs of y® cyte of london 
from the tyme of kynge Richard the fyrst, & also the arty- 
cles of y® Ohartour and lybartyes of the same Cyte, And of 
the ohartour and lybartyes of England, with other dyuers 
maters good ^^d necessary for euery cytezen to vnderstond 
fend knowe. n. d. B. L. fol. 133 leaves* 

This is the edition of Arnold’s Chronicle, which, though without his 
name, came from the press of Peter Treveris, who is supposed to have 
been the first printer who carried on business in Southwark. Dr. 
Dibdin does not seem to have made up his mind whether this edition 
by Treveris was the earliest, or whether it had been previously printed 
by John Doesborowe at Antwerp; for, on p. 34, of Vol. iii. of his 
** Typographical Antiquities,” he speaks of Docsborowe’s edition as 
“ the second,” and inserts, in a note on p. 35, the statement of the iato 
Mr. Douce, that Treveris printed the second edition. There is little 
doubt that the latter is the correct conclusion. 

It is only from similarity of type that it has been decided to bo the 
work of Treveris, and not of Pynson, as Ames supposed. The date 
has been fixed in 1521, from the following paragraph at the end of the 
list of the mayors and sheriffs of London : — 

This yere Galy halfpens was banysshed out of england, & whetewasworthe 
xviij. s. a quarter. And this yere one Luther was accowntyd an eretyck mi<l on 
sonday that was the xii day of Maij, in the presence of the lortle legato an<l 
many other bysshops and lordys of england, the sayd Luther was oiJonly de- 
clared an heretyck at powlys crosse, and all his bokes bumyd.*^ 

On Sign. 0. vi., commences the celebrated ballad of The Not- 
browne Mayde,” which Prior modernized, and which, with some inac- 
curacies, was inserted by Capel in his FroluHonS) p. 8. Mr. Douce 
superintended a reprint of the whole chronicle from the edition of 
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Doesborowe, but, even be, witb aH bis exactness, made triflmg 
mistajces when givmg tbe ballad In tbe edition by Trevens, it fre- 
quently varies typograpbically from tbe impression by Doesborowe 
Capel divided tbe Imes differently, but, m tbe origmal, and m tbe 
second edition before us, they stand precisely in tbis manner •— 

" Be it right or wrog, these me amog on woma do complayne 
Aflfyrmynge this, how that it is A labour spent in vayne 
To loue the well, for neuer a dele They loue a ma agayne 
For late a man, do what he can theyr fauour to attayne 
Yet yf a newe, to them pursue theyr fyrst true loner than 
Laboureth for nought, for from her tought he is a banysshed man ” 

This form of stanza is peculiar to this ballad, and no other poem 
wbicb exactly adopts it is known It seems agreed that “ Tbe JNTut- 
brown Maid ” is not older than tbe begummg of tbe sixteenth century, 
though Hearne, m one of bis letters, prmted m Bestituta, i p 70, 
would carry it back to tbe time of Henry V , and Dr Percy {BeUques, 
11 p 26, Edit 1766) to tbe early part of tbe reign of Henry VII 

i 

Arthue. — The storye of tbe most noble and woriby Kynge 
ArtbuTj tbe wbicb was tbe fyrst of tbe wortbyes Obrysten, 
and also of bys noble and valyaunt knygbtes of tberounde 
Table. Newly imprynted and corrected — ^Imprynted at 
London by Tbomas East n. d B. L. fol 307 leaves 

A rare edition of tbe Mort Arthur, which work came ongmaby from 
tbe press of Caxton m 1485 East’s impression is without date, tbe 
Colophon runnmg thus ‘‘ Imprmted at London, by Tbomas East 
dweUmg betweene Paules wbarfeandBaynardes CasteU,”and it differs, 
as far as tbe text is concerned, in no material respect from tbe reprmt 
previously made by Wilbam Copland from tbe text of Caxton some of 
tbe wood cuts, which are placed at tbe bead of every book, are also 
identical, and must have devolved into tbe bands of East , but others 
vary rather m design than in subject On tbe title-page is a wood cut 
representmg tbe conflict between St George and tbe Dragon, but here 
tbe Kmgbt of Cappadocia is made to pass for Emg Arthur Aceduced 
copy of it IS mserted on tbe title-page of Southey’s edition of the Mort 
Arthur, 4to 1817 

A few of tbe wood outs of East’s edition are considerably older than 
tbe date when be prmted one of them was used by Wvnkyn de 
Wordeml520, before Christopher Goodwyn’s poem, Tbe 6\;»unceof 
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a Dolorous Lover.*^ Tlie block tben came into tbe bands of W . Cop- 
land, and, having been used by him in bis reprint of tbe Mort Arthur, 
it subsequently was in tbe possession of East, wbo appbcd it to tbo 
same purpose in tbe volume before us . it precedes tbe 16 ib book, “Of 
Syr Launcelot du lake,” tbe chapter being thus beaded : “ Howe Sir 
Launcelot came into a Cbappelle, where be founde dead in a wbyte 
sberte a man of rebgion of an hundred wynter olde.” Thus Wynkyn 
de Worde's “ dolorous lover” served tbe turn, in tbe bands of Copland 
and East, to represent a dead man m a white shirt, an hundred 
winters old. At tbe tune tbe block was employed by East it bad been 
considerably worn and battered. 

Tbe “ Prologus ” is inserted on tbe next leaf after tbe title, and it 
is followed by “tbe Table” of tbe contents of each cbaiiter of tbe 
twenty-one books into which tbe whole work is divided : it fills eleven 
leaves. These have distinct signatures, and tbe first chapter of tbo 
first book begins on A. j-, with a woodcut balf-lengtb of Arthur in 
armour, bolding bis sword and shield. 

Somewhat less than a century after East*s edition appeared, Martin 
Parker, tbe notorious ballad-poet, pubbsbed an abridgment of tbe 
Mort Arthur, with tbe title of “ Tbe most admirable Historic of that 
most renowned Christian Worthy Arthur, King of Great Britaincs,” 
(See “ Parker, Martin,” post), and on the fore-front of bis life of this 
“Christian Worthy,” be is represented as a Turkish hero, in a 
wood cut that had been intended, and used, for the Soldan of Babylon, 
mounted on a plumed charger. It bad also been pressed into the ser- 
vice of another publisher, and tben it represented “ tbe Scythian Ta- 
merlane.” 


Arthto. — ^T be most ancient and famous History of tbo re- 
nowned Prince Arthur^ King of Britaine, wberein is de- 
clared bis Life and Death &c. As also all tbe noble Acts 
&c. of bis valiant Knights of tbe Bound Table. Newly 
refined and pubbsbed for tbe delight and profit of tbe 
Header. — London, Printed by William Stansby for Jacob 
Bloome, 1684. B. L. 4to. 467 leaves. 

This is a reprint of tbe Mort Arthur with certain modornhsations, 
or, as it is worded in tbe title-page, “ newly-refined.” In an address 
to the reader, he is informed that the original history was written in 
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Frencli and Italian, and that m the ninth year of Edward IV Sir 
Thomas Maleore, [Malory] translated it mto Enghsh “In many 
places, (adds the writer) this volume is corrected (not m language, 
but in phrase), for here and there Kmg Arthur or some of his kmghts 
were declared m their communication to sweare prophane, and use 
superstitious speeches, all (or the most part) of which is either 
amended or quite left out by the pames and industry of the compositor 
and coAotor of the presse , so that, as it is now, it may passe foi 
a famoiS piece of antiquity, revived almost from the gulph of obhvion, 
and renued for the pleasure and profit of present and future times ” 
To this succeed Caxton’s “Piologue” and his “Preface,*' and “The 
contents of the first part,** in one hundred and fifty-three chapters 
Pacmg the title-page is a coarse wood-cut of Arthur and his Xnights 
at the Bound Table, the kmg makmg his appearance out of a large 
hole m the centre of it 

The second and third parts have each fi?esh title-pages, with a repe- 
tition of the wood-cut to the first part The second part43onsists of 
one hundred and seventy-four chapters, and the third part of one 
hundred and seventy-six chapters A table of contents is prefixed to 
each division 


Ass, — The Noblenesse of the Ausse A worke rare, learned 
and excellent By A B, — London, Printed by Thomas 
Oreede, and are to be sold by Wdliam Barley, at his shop 
m Grations streete, 1595 4to B, L 60 leaves 

A tract of which only three or four copies are known to be m exist- 
ence It IS from beginning to end a prose burlesque m praise of the 
Ass, and it displays a great variety of learning and some drollery the 
fault IS that the joke is a httle too long drawn out , for the writer 
seems to have been oppressed by the abxmdance of his materials 
If it had been of an earher date, A B might have been taken for the 
initials of Andrew Borde, the humourist and physician of the reign of 
-i^enry Till, who called himself Andreas Perforatus, lest (as he said) 
any one else should call him Andreas Asns 
A wood-cut of an Ass, with a wreath of laurel about his neck, orna- 
ments the title-page, and is repeated m the body of the pamphlet it is 
followed by an address firom “ Atabaliba of Peru to the Asse-fkvounng 
Readers,** the reason for which is not very obvious, seemg that the 

n 
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Incas knew notlung of any beasts of burden but Lamas, until tbo 
arrival of the Spaniards, who, riding upon horses, were thought cen- 
taurs. Atabaliba speaks in his own person throughout, as if ho were 
the author, and A. B. only the translator. 

The production is divided into three parts, without any apparent 
necessity, unless to give the reader an opportunity of pausing. 
Several scraps of verse also lighten the page, but it is to bo observed 
that more than one of them IS derived from Berm’s Italian burlesque 
capitolo, In lode del Asino • the subsequent is a specimen . — 

“ One^othcr gift this beast hath of his ownc. 

Wherewith the lest could not be furnished ; 

On man himselfc the same was not bestowne. 

To wit, on him is ne’rc engendered 
The hateful! vermine that doth teare the skin, 

And to the body make his passage in.” 

We have here amended a misprmt in the last line, which runs “And 
to the hode doth make his passage in.” 

According to A. B there is nothing about an Ass that is not super- 
excellent — even his voice comes in for an extravagant amount of praise, 
in the course of which the author makes use of an adjective that we 
have never met with elsewhere. The employment by Shakespeare and 
others of “ modern,” to indicate what is common or ordinary, is weU 
known; but A B. gives us immodern in the opposite sense. After 
noticing “the goodly sweete and continual brayings ” of Asses, ho 
adds — “ Nor thinke I that any of our immoderne musiiians can deny, 
but that their song is full of exceeding pleasure to be heard ; because 
therein is to be discerned both concord, discord, singing in the mcane,” 
&c. Certainly, it would require a very “ immodern,” or extraordinary, 
musician indeed to find harmony of the braying of an Ass. The 
allusion, at the close of the whole, to the choice by our Saviour ol* an 
ass, when he entered Jerusalem in triumph, rather smacks of the pro- 
fane, and need not he quoted. 


Astrophel A.m> Stella. — Syr P. S. His Astrophcl and vStolla. 
Wherein the excellence of sweete Poesie is coiicludctL 
To the end of which are added sundry other rare SonnetB 
of diners Noblemen and Grentlemen.— At London^ Printed 
for Thomas Newman. Anno Domini l59l. 4to. 44 leaves, 

Newman published two impressions of Sir Philip Sidney’s “ Astro- 
phel and Stella ” in the same year, viz., 1691 : the above is the title- 
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page of tlie first, and tlie stationer mentions m tlie preliminary matter 
that tlie manuscript had come into his hands “ much corrupted by lU 
writers ” The fact is, that the corruptions are innumerable, and on 
this account Newman put forth his later impression Where he ob- 
tamed the corrected copy is not stated, but it seems not unhkely 
that the family would interpose, to rescue the memory of Sir Philip 
Sidney from the imputation of havmg produced so much nonsense as 
the blunders of transcribers had occasioned Newman, howeyer, was 
evidently dehghted m the first instance to procure the work of so po- 
pular and famous a poet for his use, and dedicatmg it to Ma 
Frauncis Flower Esqmre,” (who perhaps had been instrumental m 
obtainmg the MS for him) he employed the celebrated Thomas Nash, 
then, as usual, m poverty, to write an introductory epistle, and thus put 
forth the volume This epistle, caustic and critical, is found no where 
else, and it will always render this edition remarkable The later 
copy of the same year does not eontam it, and why so readable and 
lively a production was excluded we can only conjecture perhaps the 
Countess of Pembroke herself might object to the extravagant lauda- 
tion heaped upon her m it Nash is speakmg of the Sidneys, and 
thus breaks out — 

** Amongst the which, fayre sister of Phoebus and eloquent secretary to the 
Muses, most rare Countess of Pembroke, thou art not to be omitted , whome 
Artes doe adore as a second Minerva, and our Poets extoll as the patronesse of 
their invention , for m thee the Lesbian Sappho with her linck Harpe is dis- 
graced, and the Lain el Garlande, which thy Brother so bravely advaunst on his 
Launce, is still kept greene in the Temple of Pallas Thou only sacnficest thy 
souleto contemplation, thou only entei tamest emptie handed Homer, and kcep- 
est the springs of Castalia from being diyed up Learning, wiscdom, beautie, 
and all other ornaments of Nobilitie, whateoever, seek to ajiprove themselves in 
thy sight, and get a further seale of felicity from the smiles of thy favoui ” 

This might be rather too strong a dose of fiattcry even for those 
times of adulation, in spite of the known and admitted claims of 
“ Sidney’s sister ” Vaiious attacks upon his contemporaries were also 
inseited by Nash, and the Epistle opens with some severe ridicule even 
of his friend Robert Greene, who on his title-pages always added to 
his name the statement of the two Universities at which he had taken 
his degrees The whole is headed, 

“ Somewhat to rcade for them that list 

Tempibs adesi ptavsus am ea pompa vemt so endes the Sccane of Idiots, 
and enter Astrophel m pompe Gentlemen that have scene a thousand lines of 
folly drawn forth eos uno puncto impudentim, and two famous Mountains to goe 
to the conception of one Mouse, that have had your earcs dcafned with the 
eccho of Fame’s brazen towres, when only they ha’vc been toucht wuth a leaden 
pen, finthave scene Pan sitting in his bowei of delights, and a number o£ 
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Midasses to admire Ms miserable bomepipes, let not youi* siirfetcd sight, new 
come from sucb. puppet play, thiTilc scorne to turn aside into this Theater of 
pleasure,” &c. 

IJTasli admits, however, that Ms witless youth may be taxt with 
a margeut note of presumption and as he was three years younger 
than Shakespeare, and therefore only twenty-four when ho wrote the 
preceding epistle, we may perhaps allow his claim : still, it is to bo 
recollected that four years earher he had furnished the poet whom he 
here particularly assails, with an epistle introductory to ^‘Menaphon,’* 
wMch epistle is written in a similar strain, and has given rise to as 
much literary speculation as some works of Mgher pretensions. 

At the close of Ms Epistle Nash leaves his readers to “ the pleasures 
of Paphos” contained in the body of the work ; but those pleasures are 
greatly diminished by the miserable condition of the text, with the 
preparation and correction of wMch, we may be confident, Nash had 
nothing to do, having left it entirely to Newman and his printer. Se- 
veral sonnets by Sidney are omitted, and other poems, of a lyrical 
kind, are sadly mutilated and abridged. StiH, much improved as was 
the re-impression of 1591, and the subsequent editions in folio of 
1593, 1598, &c., there are defective passages in them, which even the 
garbled text of Newman's first edition of 1591 enables us to sot right. 
Thus in Sonnet 64 we read in the authentic copy,— ^ 

hope, nor with another course to frame,” 

where ^^with” ought to be wM, as it stands in what wc may call Nash's 
edition. Again, in Sonnet 68, we are always told to read,— 

Seeking to quench in me the noble fire, 

Ped by thy worth, and blinded by thy sight,” 

Here the noble fire ” was not “ blinded ” by the sight of SieBa, but 
hmdled 5 and it stands “ kindled by thy sight ” in Nash’s edition. A 
third and more important instance occurs in Sonnet 91, where the 
usual text has been, — 

** Milke hands, rose cheeks, or lips more sweet, more rod, 

Or seeing gets blacko, but in blacknesse bright.” 

Here " seeing gets ” has been misprinted for seeming jet^ the roference 
of the poet being to the brightness of polished jet. 

However, these are rare instances ; and if Sidney's poems had come 
down to us in no better condition than in Newman's earliest 4to. of 
1591, the loss would have been lamentable. We may partly judge 
from thence of the woM blunders transmitted to us in many of the 
productions of poets who did not enjoy, or neglected to avail them- 
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selves of, the opportunity of correcting the press of their effusions 
Much was formerly left to ignorant and mechanical readers of proofs, 
and there is good reason to heheve that many of the productions of our 
best versifiers came surreptitiously from the press 
Such was the case, not only with Sidney's “ Astrophel and Stella,” 
but with the whole of what follows m the impression to which Nash’s 
epistle was prefixed Samuel Daniel, who m 1691 had pubhshed nothmg 
but a prose translation, had no fewer than 28 poems stolen from him, 
and printed without authority by Newman Of these he mserted 23 
m his “ Deha,” (twice prmted m 1592) where he complains of the m- 
jury thus done to him the remainmg five pieces by Darnel are only to 
be found m the volume under consideration !Pive other poems sub- 
scribed “ Funs Content,” appear to be m the same predicament, and 
ment preservation in a more accurate state , as well as a production 
subscribed E O (Earl of Oxford), set to music m Dowland’s Second 
Booke of Songs or Ayres,” fol 1600 The two stanzas which wind up 
Nash’s edition of ‘‘Astrophel and Stella,” ‘‘If flouds of teares,” &c , 
may be by Nash, but they are unquestionably found m a MS m 
the Bodleian Library, preserved at the end of one of Bishop Tanner’s 
curious volumes There they would seem to belong not to Nash, but 
to Nicholas Breton 


Avale^ Lemeke — Oommemoration or Dirige of Bastarde 
Edmonde Boner^ alias Sauage^ vsurped Bisshoppe of 
London Compiled by Lemeke Auale. Episcopatum 
eius accipiet alter Anno Domini 1569. Imprinted by 
P. 0 B. L 8vo 22 leaves 

Bishop Bonner died m the Marshalsea prison on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, 1669, and this highly humorous and bitter attack upon him 
was doubtless published just afterwards It is possible that the name 
of the author, Lemeke Avale, is only assumed The tract is prmcipaRy 
m verse, and m a biographical pomt of view extremely curious It was 
obviously written and printed m haste, that the temporary interest 
occasioned by the death of Bonner might not subside before it was 
ready for pubhcation 

The Preface ” of nme pages is chiefiy directed to estabhsh that 
Bonner, hke Tunstal, by his bastardy was disqualified for being bishop 
The Dmge then begins, and the rest of the tract, with the exception 
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of about six pages at tbe end, is in Terse of various rfteasui*es, with 
Latin lines and baLf lines intermixed : tbus tbe following is part of an 
address to Bonner 

** Custodiens parvulos dominus, tbe Lorde bath helped Sion, 

And taken awaie this mad dogge, this wolfe, and this Lion ; 

Qui erupit animam de morte, and my hart fiom sorowc, 

Now, gentle maister Boner, God give you good morrowe. 

Lorde, surely thou hast given them ctemall rest 

Whom Boner in prison moste sore opprest. 

Placebo^ Bo. Bo. Bo. Bo Bo. 

Bteu me ! beware of the bugge * out, quod Boner, alas ! 

JDe profundu clamam, how is this matter come to passe ? 

Zcsvavi oGulos meos trom a darke deepe place. 

Now, Lazarus helpe Dives with one droppe of gi’ace. 

JSFe quando rapiat v.t Leo animam meam^ druggardc, druggardc, 

To defende this matter came John Availe, and Miles Huggardc 

Miles Huggarde was a celebrated verse-maker in tbe reign of Maiy, 
but of John Avade we recollect no record : be was perhaps some relation 
to Lemeke Avale, tbe supposed author of this tract. The wliolc is con- 
ducted in tbe form of Lessons and Eesponsos, and “ the bfib Lesson ** 
commences in what has been called Skeltonic verso : 

^^Momo nafus 
Came to heaven gatus. 

Sir, you doe come to latus, 

With your shorne patus * * ** 

Thou art Jiltus populi, 

Go, go to Constantinopoli, 

To your maister the Tmkc, 

There shall you lurke, 

Emong the heathen soulcs. 

Sometime your shome brethren of Poul(‘S 
Were as blaeke as Monies 
With their cappes fower forked, 

Their shoes warm corked; 

Nosed like redde grapes, 

Constant as she apes. * 

Lo, lo I now is ho dedde 
That was so well fedde, 

And had a softe beddo. 

Bsfotefortu %n hello , 

Good Hardyng and thy followe, 

If you be Papxstes right 
Come steal© hym awaic by night, 

And put him in a shrine; 

He was the Popes devino,” 

This measure is continued for several pages. Tbe Eighth Lesson*’ 
opeus thus ; 

My flesbe is consumed; there is but skinne and bone: 

In samet Georges Churche yardo my grave and I alone. 

My tongue that used lewde woordes, and lippes awaie are rotten ; 

Take pitie upon me E. L., and H. let me not be forgotten/^ 
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Initials are here and elsewhere employed, when, perhaps, the writer 
could not venture to insert names at length He is often coarse and 
abusive, and not a few of the allusions to persons and events are now 
unmtelhgible Among other things it is said, that Crowley the printer, 
afterwards a preacher, delivered a sermon before the door of the Mar- 
shalsea where Bonner was confined, m hopes of converting him, 

One mome betune I loked foith, as ofbe as I did befoie. 

And did se a pulpit, in churches wise, made by my prison dore 
A preacher there was, that Crowly hight, whiche preached m that place, 

A meane, if God had loved me, to call me then to grace 
Hodie sz voceni was his theme, and harden not thyne harte. 

As did the fathers the rebbelles old, that perished in desarte ” 

In the next year was prmted by J ohn Day another tract of the same 
kmd, called A Becantation of Famous Pasqum of Home,” by E W , 
from which it appears that J ohn Heywood, the poet and dramatic au- 
thor, was ahve in 1670 It seems certain, mdecd, that he was not dead 
even as late as 1576-7, because in a hst made on 39th of January in 
that year, “ of all such as are certified mto the Exchequer to be fugi- 
tives over the seas, contrary to the stat 13 Ehz ” the name of John 
Heywood is included, and he is described as of the county of Kent V 
He was then resident m Louvaine, his sons, EUis and Jasper, bemg 
with him By mistakmg the authority of Anthony Wood, {Athene^ 
Oxomenses, i 394, Edit 1813), it has been supposed that Heywood 
died m 1565 Vide Biogr Dram i 329, and Oen JBiogr Diet xvu 
445 Wood only says that, after the decease of Queen Mary, Hey- 
wood left the nation for rehgion sake, and settled at Mechhn m Bra- 
bant,*’ and that he died there ‘‘ about 1565 ” The earhest notice we 
have of him is m 1514, when he probably was one of the children of 
the Chapel Eoyal, of whom he afterwards seems to have become master 
{Mist of Mngl Di am Boetr and tJie Stage, i 70) In the King’s 
Household Books, later in the reign of Henry YIII , he is sometimes 
termed “ Smger,** and at others, “ Player on the Yuginals ** 


Bacon^ PiiANOis —The Translation of certame Psalmes into 
English Verse. By the Eight Honourable Francis Lo 
Verulam^ Viscount St. Alban —London, Printed for Hanna 
Barret and Eichard Whitakei* &c 1625. 4to. 11 leaves. 

The dedication is “ to his very good friend Mr Grcorge Herbert,** 
author of The Temple,** prmted m 1633, and hence it appears that 
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tliese translations Lad been “ the exercise ” of Lord Bacon's “ sick- 
ness.*’ He also tbanks Herbert for “ tbe pains it pleased you to take 
about some of my writmgs,” referring to tbe translation by Herbert of 
part of tbe ** Advancement of Learning ” into Latm. 

Tbe Psabns versified are tbe 1st, tbe I2tb, tbe 90fcb, tbe 104tb, tbe 
126tb, tbe 137tb, and tbe 149tb, in various measures. 

Among tbe MSS. at Bridgewater House are several letters from Lord 
Bacon to Lord Ellesmere, among them tbe celebrated epistle upon tbe 
want of a bistory of Great Britain, a work wbicb Samuel Daniel after- 
wards undertook, but did not bve to complete. [ Vide Daniel ;post.'] 
This letter bas been printed in both editions of tbe Cabala,” but most 
imperfectly in all respects, and with tbe total omission of two very im- 
portant passages. It is, therefore, here subjoined from tbe original, 
wbicb is carefully and clearly penned, and is entirely in tbe band- 
writing of Lord Bacon. It is addressed To tbe It. Hon. bis very 
good L. tbe L. Ellesmere, L. Cbancellor of England,” and it is indorsed 
by Lord Ellesmere as follows: — “Sir Erancis Bacon iouebing tbe 
story of England.” 


“ Yt may pleas yor. good L. 

Some late Act of bis M. referred to some foimcr spcach which I bare heard 
from yor. L. bredd in me a great desire, and by strength of desiie a bouldnesso 
to make an bumble proposition to yor L. such as in me can be no better than 
a wysh, but, if yor L. should apprehend it, may take some good ami woortliy 
effect. The Act I speake of is the older giuen by his M. as I Midcrstand, for 
the erection of a tomb or monument for oi late Souerainc Lady Q Elj/^ibeth* 
whearm I may note much, but this at this tyme. That as her M. did alwaics 
right to his Highness hopes j so bis M. doth in all things right to her memory 
—a very just and pnneely retribution. But fiom this occasion, by a very easy 
ascent, I passed furder; bemg put m mynd, by this Representative of her per- 
son, of the more true and more firm Representative which is of her life and 
gouvemmt Bor as Statuaes and Tictures are dumbe histones, so histones arc 
speaking Piettfres. Whearin if my affection be not to great, or my reading to 
small, 1 am of this opynion, that if Pfutarque were abue to write lyucs by Bi- 
ralleles, it would trouble him, for vertne and fortune both, to find for her a 
Parallele amongst wemen. And though she was of the passive ho.x, yet her 
gouvei^t was so actiue, ^ in my simple opynion it made more impresHlon 
vpon the senerall states of Europe, then it received from thence. But I confess 

r*® ** cmKidoMV. 

tion ot the tymes which have passed since K. Henry the 8th., whearin I find the 

strangest y^ety to m hke number of Successions, of any liemUtory Mo- 
narchy bati euer been toown^ The Baign of a chiM, the oifcr of an vsurea. 
faoh (though It were but as a Diary Ague) the Kaign of a Lady maried to a 
fiirein Itaoe, and the itogn of a Lady solitary and vnmaried. So that as it 
cometo to PM in masave bodies, that they have certen trepidations and wauor- 
ings before they and settle, so it seameth that by the prouidence of G«1 
to Monarchy, before it was to settte in his M. and his generations (in JL 
hope It w now e^tohed for ener) it had these prasluervo chaunges in fteso 
barren Itoces. Nejto codd I conteiu myself hear (as it is easier to prS 
aen to a ■wysh) but caUing to remembrance toe vnwoorihiness of the Ilis- 
toiy of England (m the mam continuance toeaiof) and the partiality S 
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oHiqmty of that of Scotland in the latest and largest Author that I have seen, 
I conceived it wotdd be honor for his M and a woorke very memorable, if this 
Hand of great Brittaine, as it is now joyned in Monarchy lor the ages to come, 
so were joyned in History for the tymes passed, and that one just and complete 
History were coifipiled of both Nations And if any man thmke it may re- 
fresh the memory of former discords, he may satisfie himself with the verse 
Ohm memimsse juuahzty for the case being now altered, it is matter of comfort 
and gratulation to remember former troubles 

“ Thus much, if it may pleas yor Lp, was m the optatme moodo It is trew 
that I did looke a littell into the potentiall, whearm the hope wch I concerned 
was grounded vpon three obseruations The fiist of the tymes, which doe 
flourysh in leamyng both of art and language, wch giueth hope not onely that 
it may be doon, but that it may be well doon Eor when good things are vn- 
dertaken m yll tymes it tumeth but to losse, as in this very particular, we haue 
a fresh example of Polydore Virgile, who being designed to write the English 
History by K Heniy the 8^^, (a straung choise to chuze a stranger) and for his 
better instruction hauing obteyned mto his hands many registers and memonalls 
owt of Ihe Monasteries, did indeed deface and suppresse better things then 
those he did collect and reduce Secondly, I doe see that which all the world 
seeth in his M both a wondeifull judgment in leamyng, and a singular affec- 
tion towards learnjng and the -w orkes of true honor, which aie of the mynd and 
not of the hand Eor thear cannot be the like honor sowght in the building of 
galleries, or the plantmg of elmes along high waies, and Qie like manufactures, 
things rather of magnificence then of magnanimity, as there is m the vnitmg 
of States, pacifying of controversies, nounshing and augmenting of leamyng 
and arts, and the particular actions appertemyng vnto these, of which kynd 
Cicero judged trewlywhen he said to Csssar, Quantum opetjbvs t ms dtt^ahet 
vefustas, tantum addet laudibns And lastlie I called to mynd that yo^ L at 
sometymes hath been pleased to express vnto me a great desire that some thmg 
of this nature should be perfourmed, answerably mdeed to yor other noble and 
woorthy courses and actions, wheann yor L showeth yor self not onely an ex- 
cellent Chauncellor and Counsellor, but also an exceeding fauorer and fosterer 
of all good leamyng and vertue, both in men and matters, persons and actions, 
joynmg and adding vnto the great services towards his M wcli haue m small 
compass of tyme been accumulated vpon yor Lp many other deseimngs both of 
the Church and Commonwealth and particulars, so as the opymon of so great 
and wise a man doth seem vnto me a good warrant both of the possibility and 
woorth of this matter But all this while I assme my self I cannot be mistaken 
by yor L as if I sowght an ofiice or imployment for myself, for no man know- 
eth better than your L that (yf theie i^eie in me any faculty theievnto, as I 
am most vnable) yet neither my fortune npr piofcssion would pormytt it But 
bycause thear be so many good paynters, both for hand and colors, it needeth 
but mcouragement and instructions to giuc life and light vnto it 

So in all humbleness I conclude my piescntmg to yoi good L of this wysh, 
well if it perish, it is but a losse of that which is not And thus crauing pai- 
don, that I haue taken so much tyme from yor L I allwaios remajm, 

Your Lps vciy humbl> and 
much boundon 

Giaies Inne this 2d of Aprile 1605 En Bacon 

It IS yery possible that Daniel was encouraged to write his history 
by Lord EILesniere, in consequence of the preceding letter The same 
task was snhseqnently assigned to Sir Henry Wotton, and a Pnvy Seal 
IS extant in the Chapter House, Westminster, raising his annuity from 
£200 to £400 for the express purpose This fact is not mentioned by 
the biographers of Wotton 
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Bacon^ Feiab. — Tlie famous Historie of Fryer Bacon. Con- 
taining tlie wonderfull tilings that he did in his Life : Also 
the manner of his Death j with the Lines and Deaths of 
the two Conjurors Bungye and Vandermast. Very plea- 
sant and delightfull to be read. Bliidschap doety het leuen 
yer Langhen, Printed at London by E. A. for Francis 
Grove^ &c. 1629. B. L. 4to. 26 leaves. 

There is another edition of this production without a date, but pro- 
bably posterior to the present, which itself can scarcely have boon the 
first, inasmuch as Eobert G-reene made ample use of the story, in his 
play of Briar Bacon and Friar Bong ay ^ originally printed m 1594, 
and written some years earlier • according to Henslowc’s Diary, it was 
performed on the 19th of February, 1591. The tract was doubtless 
popular before 1590 ; and there is reason for supposing it to bo of Ger- 
man invention. The motto on the title-pago above inserted was omitted 
in the edition without date, and in subsequent reprints; but the wood- 
cut, representing the two Fnars, Miles, and the Brazen Head, was 
continued, and it was transferred to the title-page of Greene’s play 
when it was repubhshed in 1630. Milos, Friar Bacon’s man, is a 
humourous personage, and in the wood-cut ho is exhibited playing on 
the pipe and tabor, as Tarleton and the theatrical Clowns of that day 
were wont to do : no doubt, this circumstance was adopted from tlio 
mode in which Greene’s drama was got up and represented. Poetry 
and songs of a light humorous kind are intersporsed with tbe prose, 
and the subsequent is no unfavourable specimen. It is sung by Miles, 
*"to the tune of a rich Merchant man,” when the Brazen Hoad, vliieh 
he addresses, pronounces ** Time was.” 

Time was when thou a kettle 
Wert fill’d with better matter ; 

But Fryer Bacon did thc[c] spoyle, 

When he thy sides did batter. 

** Time was when conscience dwelled 
With men of occupation; 

Time was when Lawyers did not thriyo 
So well by mens vexation. 

Time was when Kings and Beggers 
Of one poore stufib had being. 

Time was when office kept no knaves t 
That time were worth the seeing. 

Time w^ a bowle of water 
Did give fixe face reflection ; 

Time was when women knew no paint, 

Which now they call complcxion.^^ 
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Tlie tract begins witli tbe birtb of Eriar Bacon, and ends mtli bis 
burning bis books of magic, bis tnrnmg bermit, and bis death “Tbns 
(says tbe Author) was the Life and Death of this famous Fryer, who 
bved most part of bis life a Magician, and dyed a true penitent Smner, 
and an Anchorite In bis JPseudodoxia ^E^tdemica, Sir Thomas 
Brown contends that tbe brazen bead of Bacon was ‘^a mystical fable 
concerning tbe philosopher's great work," (p 461, Edit 4to 1658 ) 


Baldwin^ William — Beware the Cat [Colophon] Im- 
printed at London at the long Shop adioynmg unto Saint 
Mildreds Church in the Pultrie by Edward Allde 1584. 
B L 8vo 

There were three impressions of this very smgular tract — one in 1561 
(Eitson, Bibl Poet p 118), another m 1570, and tbe third in 1584, which 
we have employed , but of the two first only fragments have come down 
to us, and of the last the title-page is deficient we have therefore been 
obhged to derive our information respectmg the printer and the date 
from the colophon on the last page Although the work has been no- 
tice^d by Eitson and Herbert (Typ Ant p 1238) no mention is made 
of it m any other bibhographical work 
We are authorized in assigmng it to no less aija author than WiUiam 
Baldwin, the writer of The Funerals of Edward YI " 1560, and of 
several other works, besides his contributions to The Mirror for Ma- 
gistrates," in the editions of 1569, 1563, 1574, &c By whom the 
impression of “ Beware the Cat " m 1561 was prmted, cannot be ascer- 
tained — ^perhaps by Baldwin himself, who, after having been at Oxford, 
became an assistant to Edward Whitchurch, tho typographer, and 
prmted, with his own name and Whitchurch’s iypes, his translation of 
‘‘ The Balades of Solomon," in 1549 the edition of Beware the Cat" 
m 1584 came, as we see, from the press of Edward Allde, and in some 
prelimmary stanzas subscribed T E wo are told that the first edition 
had been suppressed — • 

" This little book, Beware the Cat, 

Moste pleasantly compiPd, 

In tune obsemed was, and so 
Since then hath been eialdo 

^‘Exilde because, perchaunce, at fiist 
It shewed the toyes and dnfibs 
Of such as then, by wiles and 'wxlles, 

Maintained Popish shifts ” 
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To nine otlier sncli stanzas succeeds a dedication “ to tlie riglit wor- 
slaipful Esquire J obn Yung,” who was ‘‘ maker of interludes, comedies 
and playes ” to Henry Till , so that this inscription must have pre- 
ceded the earliest copy of 1561. Here we meet with the first trace of 
authorship, for it is signed G. B., the imtials of GuJielmus Baldwin ; 
and that he wrote the volume we have the additional and conclusive 
evidence of a very early broadside (in the hbrary of the Society of An- 
tiquaries), but which has no date and no prmter’s name : it is not 
likely that any typographer of that day would have made himself re- 
sponsible for the gross personal abuse there heaped upon William 
Baldwin, as an avowed enemy of Popery. This broadside must have 
made its appearance very soon after “Beware the Cat” was published 
in 1561, and in it we read as follows : — 

Where as there is a boke called Beware the Cat : 

The veri truth is so, that Stremer made not that; 

Nor no such false fabels fell ever from his pen. 

Nor from his hart or mouth, as knoe inani honest men. 

But wil ye gladh knoe who made that boke m dedc? 

. One Wylliam Baldewme. God graunt him wel to spede 1 &c. 

In reference to the question of authorship it is also to be noted that 
there exists in the Eegister of the Stationers’ Company an entr;j by 
Ireland, the publisher, of a boke intituled “ Beware the Catt,” which 
asserts without reserve that it was “ by Wyllm Bawdwm.” The entry 
bears the date of 156fi-9, as if it were mtended then to reprint it ; and 
we know that it was actually republished by WiUiam Griffith in 1570. 

We may therefore conclude without hesitation that William Bald- 
win was the author of “ Beware the Cat,” and not a person of the name 
of Stremer, or Streamer, who figures conspicuously all through it. 
The dedication to John Young, the dramatist and actor, Henry 
VIII., signed G. B., opens thus » 

“ I have peniiGd for your maistersMp’s pleasure one of the stories which M. 
Streamer tolde the last Christmas, and which you so fame would have had re- 
ported by M. Perrers him selfc, and although I bo unable to pen or speake the 
same so pleasantly as he coulde, yet have I so neerly used both the order and 
woords of him that spake them, which is not the least vertuc of a reporter 
that I dout not that he and M. WiUot shall m the reading think they hear m! 
Streamer speak, and. he him self, in the like action, shal dout whether he 
speaketh or readeth.” 

Eerrers, mentioned above, it may be remembered, was the other poet, 
besides Baldwin, to whom Sackville, afterwards Earl of Dorset, en- 
trusted the completion of his design in “ The Mirror for Magistrates 
of Willot we know nothing, but we are led to believe that Streamer 
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was one of those clever inventive jesters, like Skelton or Scoggm, whom 
Henry Till kept ahont his Court It deserves remark also that the 
whole scene of ‘‘ Beware the Oat is laid m the office of J ohn Day, the 
printer, over Aldersgate. Thus it curiously and interestingly carries 
us hack to the very place, persons and tune — the reign of Edward VI , 
when Baldwin, Streamer, Ferrers, WiHot, Young, and others, met to 
spend them merry Christmas at John Day’s house of business 
Ferrers is expressly introduced in the book as the Lord of Misrule,” 
an office which we know, on other evidence, that he had filled under 
Edward VI and his royal father The particular tune fixed for the 
relation of Streamer’s story is while Day’s Greeke Alphabets were m 
printing ” Day was the great improver of Greek types 

The whole piece from end to end is nothing but a pleasant absurdity, 
the humour of which depends much upon personal and other allusions, 
which it IS not easy now to explain The attacks upon the Roman 
Cathohcs are frequent and fierce , but the mam purpose of the book is 
to make out that Cats have speech and reason, and Streamer teUs the 
others that he had nightly been disturbed by catterwaUing while sleep- 
mg at Day’s, the animals bemg attracted to Aldersgate by the savour 
of the many traitors* and malefactors’ heads exposed upon it By the 
assistance of Albertus Magnus, Streamer pretends that he compounded 
magical meat and drink, which enabled hi-m to understand the lan- 
guage of Cats, but that afterwards he lost the faculty by returnmg to 
his old and usual diet His narrative consists of prose and verse, but 
the verse is sometimes prmted as prose, and m this latter form we find 
a smgular enumeration of the confused sounds he hears and under- 
stands, while under the influence of the broths and unguents Albertus 
had taught him to employ it begms,— 

“ Balking of dogges, 

Grunting of hoggs, 

Wauling of cats, 

Rumbling of rats, 

Gaghng of geese, 

Humming of bees, 

Rousing of bucks, 

Gaghng of ducks, 

Singmg of swannes, 

Bmging of pannes,” &c &c 

This IS m the second part of the work, for it is divided into three 
portions m the first part we meet with the subsequent remarkable 
passage respectmg a behef, at that date, in the existence of Werwolves 
m Ireland 

" There is also in Ireland one nacion whereof some one man and woman 
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are at every seven yeeres end turned into Wulves, and so continew in the woods 
the space of seven yeers ; and if they happen to live out the tune, they return 
to their own forme again, and other twam are turned for the like time into the 
same shape; which is penance (as they say) enjoyned that stock by Saint 
Patrick for some wickednes of them ancestors and that this is true witnessed 
a man whom I left alive in Leland, who had perfoimed this seven yecies 
penance, whose wife was slain while she was a wulf in her last yeer This 
man told to many men whose cattel he had wooried, and whose bodyes he had 
assailed, while he was a wulf, so plain and evident tokens, and shewed such 
scars of wounds which other men had given him, both in his mannes shape 
before he was a wulf, and in his wulfes shape since, which all appered upon 
his skiUj that it was evident to all men ; yea, and to the Bishop too (upon 
whose grant it was recorded and registred) that the matter was undoubtedly 
past peradventure ” 

In fact, nothing was then too strange, in the shape of wildness and 
savagery, to be disbelieved of Ireland, and Streamer’s auditors seem to 
have taken his assertions hterahy. The third part consists mainly of 
narratives made by Cats to each other, to which Streamer had listened ; 
and here we are not unfrequently reminded of some portions of “ Rey-^ 
nard the Pox,” while one of the cats obtains the name of Isegrim : she 
seizes a man exactly in the same dangerous manner in which a cat in 
“Reynard” seizes a priest. The incidents are not to us very humourous, 
as they have lost their appheation, and a few of the stories seem 
borrowed from the Itahan and Prench ; otherwise we do not under- 
stand how an English cat could obtain the appellation of poylnoiit or 
black-skin. One Itahan tale relates to a religious old bawd, who em- 
ployed herself in the seduction of the beautiful and virtuous wufe of a 
citizen, which is accomplished, in part, by persuading the lady that the 
daughter of the old woman had by witchcraft been converted into a 
cat. The work is ended by sixteen stanzas, in ten-syUablc couplets, of 
little merit or interest in our present state of information regarding 
the persons and events of the reign of Edward VI . in one of these 
Streamer himself is punnmgly, but not very intelligibly, mentioned : 
the writer is addressing the Creator,— 

“ Which hast given grace to Gregory, no Pope, 

Ho King, no Lord, whose treasures arc their hope ; 

But sily preest, which like a Sti earner waves, 

In ghostcly good, despisdc of fools and knaves 

Besides the precedmg important addition to WilJiam Baldwin’s 
claims to authorship, there is a smallor one, in the shape of a ballad 
(reprinted by the Percy Society in 1840), which is subscribed G, B,, 
and which bears the following title : — 

“ A free Admonition, without any fees, 

To wamc the Papistes to beware of three Trees 

meaning the gallows, or “three-legged mare,” as it was then familiarly 
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caBed Tliis was printed by Jokn Awdely, witb tlie statement of tbe 
very day on wbicb it was pubbslied, “ tlie xij of December, 1671,*’ 
about five months after the execution of Felton, who is expressly 
brought forward as a recent example of the crimes and punishments 
of Roman Cathohc traitors 


Barotield^ Eicharb ~Lady Pecunia^ or Tlie praise of Money 
Also a combat betwixt Conscience and Oovetousnesse 
Togitber with The complamt of Poetry for the death of 
Liberality Newly corrected and inlarged by Richard 
Barnfield^ Grradnate in Oxford — ^Prmted by W I and are 
to be sold by Ihon Hodgets^ dwelling in Paules Church- 
yard^ a httle beneath Paules Schoole, 1605 4to 26 
leaves 

It IS no small tribute to Barnfield that two poems prmted by him, 
or for him, m 1698, havmg m the next year been inserted m Shate- 
speg-re’s ‘‘Passionate Pilgrim,” were long thought by many to be the 
property of Barnfield, on account of his priority of claim In 1598 
the fine sonnet m praise of Rowland and Spenser, “If music and 
sweet poetry agree,” and the beautiful lync, “ As it feU upon a day,” 
were first pubhshed as Barnfield’s, m a work which then bore the fol- 
lowmg title — 

“The Encomion of Lady Pecmua, or The praise of Money — quceren^a 
pecuma e'if, Yiitvs post Qiummo^ — ^London, Printed by G S foi lohn 

laggaid, and aie to be solde at his shoppe ncere Temple-barre, at the Signe of 
the Hand and starrc 1598 ” 4to 

John Jaggard, who pubhshed the above, was brother to WJliam 
Jaggard, who published Shakespeare’s “ Passionate Pilgrim,” and in 
some unexplamed manner the two poems we have designated, “ If 
music and sweet poetry agree” and “As it feU upon a day,” the 
authorship of our great dramatist, found their way out of the hands of 
W Jaggard mto those of John Jaggard, who, we may suppose, was, 
m 1698, on the point of publishmg Barnfield’s “ Encomion of Lady 
Pecuma ” there he mserted them , but they, nevertheless, made their 
appearance m 1699 m “ The Passionate Pilgrim,” by which it was 
made to seem as if W Jaggard had stolen the poems from J Jaggard, 
because the latter had punted them as Barnfield’s in the year preceding 
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Tlie reverse was, Lowever, tKe fact ; aad tlie matter stood tKus doubtfully 
uutil tbe year 1605, when Bamfield (perhaps partly on ibis account) 
putting forth a new impression of his “Encomion*' under a difieront 
title, and with many important changes, expressly excluded from that 
reimpression the two poems, which he knew did not belong to him, 
and which he presumed were the property of Shakespeare. 

Hence the especial value of the second edition of the “ Encomion,’* 
since it may be said to ascertam that J ohn Jaggard, wishing to swell 
Barnfield’s small volume m 1598, did so by inserting in it two pieces 
that did not belong to the author of the rest. The second edition of 
Barnfield’s “Encomion,” imder the title of ‘‘Lady Pecunia, or the 
praise of Money,*' was not known at all until a comparatively recent 
date ; and stiH more recently it was discovered that it did not contain 
the poems to which Bamfield seemed to have the earliest title. In 
1605 Bamfield was too honest to retain what had been improperly 
attributed to him in 1598. The Sonnet and the Poem are therefore 
not to be traced in the volume in our hands, which forms part of the 
Library at Bridgewater House. 

As the earhest impression was accurately reprinted for the Eox- 
burghe Club in 1816, it is hardly necessary here to say more about it, 
than that in 1598 it was made especially applicable to Elizabeth and 
her reign. In 1605 all the lines mentioning or alluding to her were 
omitted or altered to suit the altered circumstances of the time ; thus, 
for a passage, heaping well-worded adulation upon the queen, ^e meet 
with the following, which extravagantly applauds her successor, and 
forms the S7th and 38th stanzas of the main poem, which is headed 
“ Lady Pecunia ’* 

“ But now more Angels than on Earth yet weare 
Her golden unpresse, haue to Heaven attended 
Her Virgin-soule . now, now, she sojomes there. 

Tasting more joyes then may be comprehended. 

Life she hath changde for life, (oh, countlessc gainc I) 

An earthlie rule for an etemall Raignc. 

“ Such a Successor leaving in her stead, 

So peerelesse worthie, and so Royall wise, 

In him her vertues live, though she ho dead : 

Bounty and Zeale m him bofi soveranize 
To him alone Pecuma doth obay ; 

He ruling her that doth all others sway.” 

Bamfield proceeds in the same strain for three other stanzas. It is 
a very clever poem, and it is not surprising that it was popular, 
although no other copy of this edition is known, and those of 159$ are 
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of tke utmost rarity TKe subsequent are foui stanzas from an earber 
part of Lady Pecuma,” numbered severally 16, 17, 18, and 19 — 

“ But now unto her praise I will proceed. 

Which IS as ample as the world is wide 
What great Contentment doth her presence breed 
In him that can his wealth with Wisdome gmde» 

She IS the Soveraine Queene of all Delights 
For her the Lawyer pleads, the Souldier fights 

‘‘For her the Mei chant ventures on the seas , 

For her the Scholler studies at his booke , 

For her the Usurer (with greater ease) 

For silly fishes lays a silver hooke , 

For her the Townsman leaves the country village , 

For her the Plowman gives himselfe to tillage 

" For her the Gentleman doth raise his rentes , 

For her the Servmgman attends his mayster , 

For her the curious head new toyes mvents , 

For her to sores the Suigeon lays his playster 
In fine, for her each man m his Vocation 
Applies himselfe in every sev’rah Nation 

‘‘What can thy halt desire, but thou mayst have it, 

If thou have ready money to disburse ^ 

Then, thanke thy Fortune that so freely gave it. 

For of all fnends the surest is thy Pursse 
Friends may prove fals, and leave the m thy need. 

But still thy purse will be thy fnend mdeed ” 

“ Lady Pecuma " consists of 66 such stanzas, followed by ‘‘ the Au- 
thor’s Prayer to Pecuma,’’ and by “ The Combat betwixt Conscience and 
Covetousness in the mmde of Man,” a sort of Dialogue, m couplets, 
occupying four leaves “ The Complamt of Poetiy,” &c (which in the 
copy of 1698 precedes “ The Combat,” &c ) is in 45 stanzas, concluding 
with “ A comparison of the Life of Man,” in seven hnes On the last 
page, m 1605, is the following remarkable Bemembranoe of some 
Enghsh Poets,” viz , Spenser, Darnel, Drayton, and Shakespeare 

“ Live Spenser ever, m thy Fauy Queene, 

Whose hke (for deepe Conceit) was never seene 
Crownd mayst thou be, unto thy more renowne, 

(As King of Poets) with a Lawrell Oowne 

" And Daniell, praised for thy sweet-chast verse 
Whose Fame is giav’d on Rosamond’s blacke Herse 
Still mayst thou live, and still be honoured, 

For that rare worke, the White Rose and the Red 

“ And Drayton, whose well-wntten Tragedies, 

And sweet Epistles, soare thy fame to skies, 

Thy learned Name is equall with the lest. 

Whose stately Numbers are so well addrest 

“ And Shakespeare, thou, whose hony flowing vame, 

(Pleasmg the World) fliy Praises doth containe , 

Whose Venus, and whose Lucreoe (sweet, and chast) 

Thy name m jlTame’s immoitall Booke have plac’t, 

Live ever you, at least m Fame live ever 
Well may the Body die, but Fame die never ” 

E 
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These verses vary only literally in the two editions of 1598 and 1605. 
The whole work is introduced by eight dedicatory lines, not addressed 
to any particular person, and by two pages of prose ‘‘ to the gentlemen 
Headers,” in which Barnfield mentions his Cynthia* In the Epistle 
before that poem, printed in 1595, he speaks of his Affectionate Shey-^ 
herd as his “ first fruit.” Cynthia was his second production ; and the 
tract under review his third. It is now ascertained that Barnfield 
was not the author of Greene's Funerals, 1594, attributed to him by 
Bitson and others. In the mtroductory matter to his Cynthia, he 
mentions that a second book had been falsely assigned to him, pro- 
bably referrmg to Orpheus his Journey to Sell, 1595, to which his 
ini tials It. B. seem to have been fraudulently afEixed. 

Bamfield’s Fraise of Money, in 1598, was, no doubt, the occasion of 
a poem called The Massacre of Money, by Thomas Achelley, in 1602, 
for an account of which see p. 7. 


Bartholomew Fair. — ^Bartholomew Faire^ or 

Variety of fancies, where you may find 
a faire of wares, and all to please your mind. 

With the severaU Enormityes and misdemeanours^ which 
are there seene and acted. — London^ Printed for Richard 
Harper at the Bible and Harpe in Smithfield. 1641, 4to. 
4 leaves. 

Although very* few of them have come down to us, the Registers of 
the Stationers* Company bear witness that, almost annually, some new 
pubheation was issued to attract buyers who frequented Bartholomew 
Pair: the title of one of these we have placed at the head of the preHcni 
article j but we will first advert to another production of the samo 
class which was entered at Stationers* Hall as early as July 16th, 1607, 
in anticipation of the fair, which at that period commenced on the 
24th August. Only a fragment of it has been preserved, which has 
no title page (it is possible that it never had one) and no conclusion, 
but which is headed “ Hewes from Bartholomew Fayre,** and is wholly 
in verse. Its existence has only recently been pointed out, and it has 
never been examined. In the entry at Stationers’ Hall it is attributed to 
Richard West, who was also author of ** The Court of Conscience, or 
Dick Whippcrs Sessions,” 4to, 1607, apiece in pari maierid, though not 
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especially addressed to the visitors bf Bartliolomew Fair It is for- 
tunate tLat this impel feet specimen has been saved from destruction, 
but it IS a large fragment, consisting of 12 4to pages, and thus opens — 

‘‘ Those that will heaie any London newes, 

Where some be memo, and some do muse, 

And who hath beene at Barlholomew Fane, 

And what good stirring hath beene there. 

Come but to mee, and you shall heare, 

For among the thickest I have beene there ” 

And so West proceeds, m a different measure, to enumerate many of 
the commodities sold m the fan* more than 250 years ago, viz , — 

“ There double beere and bottle-ale 
In evene comer hath good sale 
Many a pig, and many a sow. 

Many a jade, and many a cow 
Candle rushes, cloth, and leather, 

And many thmgs came m togethei 
Many a pound and penny told, 

Many a bargain bought and sold. 

And tavemes full m every place 

Taverns lead West to dissert upon noses, especially red ones, acquired 
in taverns , and he laments especially the loss by death of JShs macctmm 
omnivm in a merry jumble of nonsense, which however contains 
various popular and personal allusions — 

** The Can maker cried, as if he had bin mad 
0 sticks and stones, brickbats and bones I 
Bners and brambles, 

Cookes shops and shambles ’ 

O fishers of Kent, 

Heycocks and bent » 

O cockatrices and hemshawes that m woods do dwell I 
O Colliers of Croydon, 

O rusticks of Roydon ^ 

O Devills of hell ^ 

O pewterers and tinkers, 

O swearers and swinkers, 

O good ale drinkers dec 

He assigns different places, at the funeral of Nos maximus omnitm, 
to noses of all descriptions, who, m spite of the sad ceremony, are to 
meet and be merry, exclaimmg, — 

Hang him at Wapping 

That will not tipple and be merrv, 

With a nose as red as a cherry 
Hey I over the ferry 
Into Bucklers berry, 

Where good men be dwelling, 

That have sugar selling 
To make claret wine 
In the goblet to shine, 

And make noses fine. 

Like thv nose and mine ” 

E 2 
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Tb.e wliole is a mere piece of Skeltonical drollery, calculated to please 
the frequenters of tLe fair ; and it goes tlirouglL tlie process of tlie 
mock funeral witK spirit and vivacity, but witb no groat eoberency or 
distinctness of purpose. We bave stated tbat tbe fragment is un- 
finisbed, for altbougb tbe word Finis is appended at tbe bottom of 
p. 12, it is very evident tbat it was not printed from types of tbe 
time, but is a comparatively modern insertion, to make some incautious 
buyer bebeve tbat tbe piece was perfect. Tbe last line-— 

With bromestalkes and bay berries, the Divell and all,” 

has in fact nothing to rhyme witb it, and tbe sense is left incomplete. 

We bebeve tbe above to be unique ; but such is not tbe case with 
tbe quarto sheet, tbe title of which we bave placed at tbe bead of this 
article, but which title Lowndes, and bis successor, (edit. 1834, p, 120, 
edit. 1857, p 124) bave divided mto two, as if tbe first portion belonged 
to one tract, and tbe last to another. They are in fact one and the 
same, as we bave given them, with a woodcut in tbe centre of a con- 
juror about to swallow a serpent. It goes mto a general description 
of tbe fair and of aU tbat belonged to it m 1641, observing, “ Bartho- 
lomew Fair begins on tbe twenty fourth day of August, and is then of 
so vast an extent, tbat it is contained in no lesse then foure severall 
parishes, namely, Christ Church, Great and Little Saint Bartbolo- 
mewes, and Saint Sepulchres ” Stow tells us tbat it was originally 
confined to the churchyard of St. Bartholomew, “ closed in witb walls, 
and gates locked every night, and watched for safety of men's goods 
and wares ” (“ Survey,’* 1599, p. 309.) We will only quote from the 
pamphlet before us what tbe anonymous writer says regardmg the 
portion of tbe fair bold in Smitbfield : it is not deficient in humour 

‘‘Let us now make a progresse into Smithficld, which is the heart of the 
Faire, where, in my heart I thmke, there arc more motions in a day to lie 
scene, then are in a terme in Westminster Hall to be heard. But whilst you 
take notice of the severall motions there, take this caution along with you ; 
let one eye watch narrowly that no one’s hand make a motion into your 
pocket, which is the next way to move you to mipatienco. The Faire is" full 
of gold and silver draweis. Just as Lent is to the Fishmonger, so is Bartho- 
lomew Faire to the Pick-pocket It is his high haivcst, which is never bad. 
but when his cart goes up Holbomc.” 

L e. on its way from IS’ewgate to Tyburn. 

About this date, we may observe, tbat tbe word “piek-pocket " was 
superseding its equivalent cut-^purse; for people began to carry tboir 
money in tbeir pockets, instead of wearing tbeir purses at tbeir 
girdles. Both these tracts contain much tbat illustrates Ben* Jenson’s 
“ Bartholomew Fair,” wHeb was acted in the interval between tlio 
publication of tbe one in 1607, and of the other in 1641, 
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Baskertille and Savile — Libell of Spamsli Lies Found 
at tlie Sacke of Oales, discoursing tlie figM in the West 
Indies^ twixt the English Navie^ being fourteene Ships and 
Pmasses^ and a fleete of twentie saile of the king of 
Spaines ^ and of the death of Sir Francis Drake With an 
answere bnefely confuting the Spanish hes^ and a short e 
Eelation of the fight according to truths written by Henrie 
Savile Esquire^ employed Captaine m one of her Majesties 
Shippes in the same service against the Spaniard And 
also an Approbation of this discourse by Sir Thomas 
Baskervilej then Generali of the English fleete in that 
service Avowing the mamtenance thereof^ personally m 
Armes^ against Don Bernaldino_, if hee shall take excep- 
tions to that which is heere set downe^ touchmg the fight 
twixt both Navies^ or justifie that which he hath most 
falsely reported m his vame Printed letter Proverb 19, 
ver 9, &o — London Printed by JohnWindet, dwelhng 
by Pauls Wharfe at the signe of the Crosse Eeyes, and 
are there to be solde 1596 4to 27 leaves. 

This IS a very long title to a short widely printed pamphlet, of great 
ranty and of much historical importance It relates to the voyage of 
Drake and Hawkins to the West Indies m 1595, durmg which they 
both died Afterwards the command seems to have devolved upon 
Sir Thomas BaskerviUe, who had been appointed only “ General at 
land ” Durmg the attack upon Cadiz, under the Earl of Essex and 
others, a printed letter from Don Bernaldino DaJgadiUo de Avellaneda 
fen into the hands of the British forces Don Bernaldmo had com- 
manded a Spanish fleet in the West Indies, while the Enghsh ships 
were there , and claiming a victory, or at least the merit of puttmg the 
fleet, then under BaskerviUe, to flight, he wrote to that effect to a 
friend in Spam, Don Pedro Florez, commencmg with a statement which 
he had obtamed, as he said, from an Indian, of the death of Drake of 
grief and disappomtment at ISTombre deDios How, it happened that 
Drake died off Portobello, of a flux (or Jkxe, as Savile speUs it) which 
** had growne uppon him eight days before ” it proved mortal 
This letter of Don Bernaldmo was most joyfully welcomed m Spam, 
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and instantly printed ; and coming to tlie knowledge of Captain Savde, 
wlioliad commanded tlie Adventure in tlie West Indian voyage, he un- 
dertook to answer it, point by point, beginning with the false statement 
of the cause and place of death of Drake, and insisting farther, that the 
Spamsh ships of war were 20, while the force of the English was far 
inferior, and that the latter had compelled the former to sheer olF, and 
to avoid an action, which the English challenged. 

At the back of the title is a wood-cut of a sphere, and then comes a 
brief address to the courteous Reader.** iN'ext we have an introduction, 
on one page, to a reprint of the letter of Don Bemaldino in Spanish, in- 
forming us that it had been “found at the sacking of Gales.** The 
Spanish original fills eight pages, and its translation as many; and to 
them (after a page of farther explanation) is subjoined Savilo*s brief 
answers to each of the six Spanish hes. A narrative headed, “The 
Meeting of our EngHsh ISTavie and the Spamsh fleete, and the order of 
our encounter,** follows upon seven pages, subscribed Henrie Savile ; 
and the last four pages consist of “ Thomas Baskervile, Xnight, his 
approbation to this Booke.’* 

This last is a composition of a singular character, and not inconsistent 
with the chivalrous nature of some of the incidents of warfare in those 
times ; for, after BaskerviUe has borne testimony to the truth of Savile’s 
representation, he ends with a challenge of Don Bemaldino to a per- 
sonal encounter — “ I then saye (he observes) that hee falsely lyed , and 
that I wOl maintain against him, with whatsoever Armes he shall make 
choyce of,** in any “ indifferent kingdom.*’ BaskerviUe adds that if 
he should be employed by the Queen in Erance, he sees no reason why 
Don Bemaldino should not meet him there to settle the question. 
This is signed “ Einis. Tho. B.,** and a ship of war in fuU sail fills up a 
blank near the bottom of the last page. 

We have described this historical tract the more minutely, because 
we are not aware that the contents of it have been previously noticed 
— certainly not in the ordinary biographies of Drake and Hawkins. 


Basse^ William. — Gi^eat Brittaines Sunnes-set, bewailed with 
a shower of Teares* By William Basse. — At Oxford^ 
Printed by Joseph Barnes. 1618. 8vo. 

It is singular that a man who wrote linos on tho death of Shakespeare 
(not however printed in the folio 1623, as Dr. Bliss erroneously states in 
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ins edit of Wood’s Oxon iv 222), wlio put fortLtlie above poem on 
tlie demise of Prince Henry, who contributed verses in tbe Annalia Du- 
brensia, 1636, and made a MS collection of bis poems under tbe title of 
Polybymnia,” intending them for tbe press, should not bave attracted 
more attention from bibliograpbers even tbe title of bis ‘‘ Great Bnt- 
tames Sunnes-set” bas been absurdly misquoted, and called ^^Summer- 
set,” as if tbe island bad taken to vaultmg on tbe death of Prmce Henry 
Wood mforms us that Basse was “ sometime a retainer to tbe Lord 
Wenman of Thame Park,” Oxfordshire, and his poem, the title of which 
is at the head of the present article, is mscribed “ to his honourable 
Master S«^ Bichard Wenman, Kmght ” It is merely a fragment, eon- 
sistmg of eight pages, but it is the whole that has been preserved it 
IS m what the Itahans call ottava rzma, only a smgle stanza on each page 
numbered 5, 6, 7, 8, IS, 14 , but with the peculiarity, that the two hues 
which conclude the octave consist of twelve syllables each thus, in 
st 8 we read as follows, where Basse calls his Muse young,” as if he 
were mexperienced in poetry, though his hues are smooth enough — 

“ Here then nm forth, thou nver of my woes, 

In cease lesse currents of complammg verse, 

Heie weepe (young Muse) while elder pens compose 
More solemn Rites unto his sacred Hearse 
And as when happy earth did heie enclose 
Bbs heavenly mmde, his fame then Heav’n did pierce, 

How He in Heav’n doth rest, now let his Pame earth fill, 

So both him then possess’d, so both possesse him still ” 

In fact, tolerably easy versification, with thoughts naturally becommg 
the subject, but without any great ongmality, are all we can discover m 
the rehc before us, which termmates with this stanza 

Like a high Pyramis, m all his towers 
Pimsh’d this morning, and laid prostrate soone, 

Like as if Nights blacke and incestuous howeis 
Should force Apollo’s beauty before noone 
Like as some strange change in the heav’nly poweis 
Should in hir full quench the refulgent Moone, 

So He his daies, his light, and his life here expir’d. 

Hew built most sun-hke bright, fill man and most admir’d ” 

The precedmg stanza, we are inchned to think, is about the worst of 
' those that here remam to us We have mentioned above that Basse 
collected some of bis scattered pieces — apparently for the press, because 
they were regularly dedicated in MS to Lady Bridget Countess of 
Lindsey, under the title of Polyhymnia ” This must have been late in 
Basse’s hfe, as one of the poems is dated June 19, 1648, and another is 
addressed to Lady Falkland on her journey mto Ireland The volume 
was lent to us nearly forty years ago by its then owner* Mr* Heber, but 
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it contained no production of any great merit or interest. The longest 
was a species of unexplained allegory, entitled “The Youth in the 
Boat,*’ and what seemed its purpose was set out in the three following 
introductory stanzas : — 

“ When we our young and wanton houres 
Have spent m vaine delight, 

To shew you how celestiall powers 
At length can set us right; 

“ How they can frame our mindes unfixt 
Unto their just directions, 

When wavermgly we reele betwixt 
Opmions or affections; 

“ How fatall it may sometimes prove 
Unto our frayle estate, 

Vainely to hate what we should love, 

And love what we should hate.” 

The sonnet to Lady PaBdand on her” going to Ireland is ingenious, 
hut far below excellence : it is this 

“ What happy song might my Muse take in hand, 

Great Lady, to deserve your Muses care ? 

Or skill to hold you in this amorous land, 

That held you fiist, and holds you still so dcarc ? 

Must needs your anchor taste another sand. 

Cause you your praise are nobly loth to heaie ? 

Be sure your piaises aie before you there. 

How much your fame exceeds ;;^our Caracts sayle: 

Nay, moie than so, your selfb are every wheie 
In worth, but where the world of worth doth faylc. 

What boots it, then, to drive, or what to stcere ? 

What doth the axle or the oare avayle, 

Since whence you ride you cannot part away, 

And n^ay performe your voyage, though you stay.” 

This production savours more of an age of conceit than of genius, and 
the style is nearer the time of Charles II., than of Elizabeth. Basso 
seems to have been of a sporting, rather than of a sportive turn of mind, 
and he has several pieces of a racing character, both of bipeds and qua- 
drupeds : one is upon a contention between two Irish footmen, who 
executed twenty-four miles in three minutes less than three hours. In 
other poems, upon horse-racing, or horse- coursing, as it was then called, 
he mentions the names of many favourites of that day — Crop-car, Eris- 
hin. Kill-deer, Herring, Pegabrig, etc. He boars testimony to the 
pains, even then, taken with the breeding of horses 

“ These proved themselves from Pegasus derived: 

There doth the northern spur oft draw a rayno 
Erom the fleet flanks of Barbary or Spaync, 

And wilde Arabia, whose tincture dyed 

Greene earth with purple staynes of bestiall pride.” 
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Perhaps, in the second hne, above we ought to ve&diva^ne, i e vein, 
for ‘‘rayne ” the hand-writing was obviously that of a copyist, and 
not of Basse himself The following hues, near the end, show that 
such had been the early subjects of his verse, of which we do not find a 
printed trace, and it was hardly to be expected, in what he wrote m 1613 
on the death of Prmce Henry — 

^^Lo 1 but too ofte of man and horse, when young, 

The naked heele and hammered hoofe I sung, 

Which now to heare, or reade, might please some men, 

Perchance, as youthful now as I was then ” 

Basse’s lines, headed ‘‘An Epitaph upon Shakespeare,” were not 
printed until 1633, when they were erroneously assigned to Dr Donne 
(See Donne’s Poems, 4to 1633, p 149 ) They had then been long in 
circulation m MS , as by Basse, to whom they really belong , and they 
had the honour of bemg alluded to by Ben J onson, m his noble poem, 
prefixed to the foho 1623, “ To the Memory of my beloved, the Author, 
Mr Wilham Shakespeare” We apprehend that pieces attributed to 
Wfiham Bas, prmted m 1602 (see Lowndes’ B M edit 1867, p 126), 
were not by Basse, who had spoken of his “ young Muse” in 1613 


BastaeDj Thomas — Ohrestoleros. Seven bookes of Epi- 
grames written by T B* 

Hunc novere modum nostn servare hbelh, 

Parcere personis dicere de vitus 

Imprinted at London by Eiohard Bradocke for I B and 
are to be sold at her shop, &c. 1598 8yo 95 leaves 

The dedication to Sir Charles Blunt, Lord Mountjoy, is subscribed 
at length “ Thomas Bastard and, consistently with the motto on his 
title-page, the author says of his work, “ I have taught Epigrams to 
speak chasthe , besides, I have acquainted them with more gravity of 
sense, and bamng them of their olde hbertie, not onehe forbidden 
them to be personall, but turned all their bitternesse rather mto 
sharpnesse ” According to an Epigram upon Bastard by Sir John 
Hanngton, prmted in 1615, but no doubt written soon after Chresto^ 
Zeros first appeared, the author was at the time m orders, and credit If 
there given to him both for his design and execution 

“And this I note, your verses have mtendment, 

Still kept within the lists of good sobriety, 

To work m men’s ill manners good amendment ” 
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TLese lines and otLers are addressed to “ Master Bastard, ' a 
Minister, that made a pleasant Boot of EnghsL. Epigrams.” In 1615, 
Bastard published some Sermons, lie tben Laving tLe living of Bere- 
Eegis, DorsetsLire ; but it seems tliat he subsequently was imprisoned 
for debt, and died in 1618. No doubt, lie brought out bis Chrestoleros 
in 1598, to relieve bis present necessity, altbougb be complains tbat 
be could find no printer wbo would give bim a fair price for it Tbe 
Epigram (21 Liber i), in wbicb be mentions tbis fact, is one of tbe best 
in tbe volume, 

Typographo. 

‘‘ The Printer, when I askt a little stunme, 

Huckt with me for my booke and came not nere; 

Ke could my reason or perswasion 

Move him a whit, though all thmgs now were deere. 

Hath my conceipt no helpe to set it forth ^ 

Are all thmgs deere, and is wit nothing worth? ” 

Tbe Epigrams extend over a considerable space of time, from about 
tbe year 1580 downwards ; but there is some reason to think tbat Rit- 
son erred when (Bibl. Poet. 126) be noticed an edition of 1584. None 
such is now known ; and if it ever existed, it could not have contained 
much tbat was printed in 1598, referring to events long subsequent 
to 1584. It appears from Epigr 4 of Liber li, inscribed to Sir Henry 
Wotton, tbat Bastard resided and wrote cbiefiy in tbe country. Epigr. 
6 of Liber vi. is addressed — 

Ad Tkomam JEgerton, equitem, Cmtod&m Magni Bigilli. 

‘‘ Egerton, all the artea whom thou dost cherish 
Sing to thy praises most melodiously, 

And register thee to etermtie, 

Porhid(bng thee, as thou dost them, to perish* 

And artes praise the[e] and she which is above, 

Whom thou above all artes dost so protect, 

And for her sake all sciences respect; 

Arts soveraigne mistresse, whom thy soule doth love. 

Thus you as stars in earth and heaven shine, 

Thou hers on earth, and she in heaven thine.” 

Tbe following is addressed to a poet of considerable celebrity in bis 

day, of whom we have no printed remains : it shows tbe nature of bis 

productions. It is Epigr. 27 of Liber iii. : 

* 

Ad Richardum Beds. 

"Eeds, onely thou an Epigram dost season 
With a sweete taste and relish of cnditiag; 

With sharpes of sense and dclicatcs of reason, 

With salt of witt and wondcrfull delighting; 

For, in my judgement, him thou bast exprest 
In whose sweet mouth hony did build her nest.” 
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Baxter^ Nicholas — Sir PMip Sydneys Onrania^ Tliat is 
Endimions Song and Tragedie Containing all PMosoplne 
Written by N B — London Printed by Ed Allde, for 
Edward Wbite^ and are to be ^olde at tbe little North, 
doore of Saint Paules Ohnroh, at the signe of the Gnn 
1606 4to 52 leaves 

m 

Our main object m speaking of this very dull and elaborate work is 
to prove that it does not belong to Nicholas Breton, to whom it has 
always been attributed, but to Nicholas Baxter, and our authority 
(which we, many years ago, communicated to the late Bev J oseph 
Hunter) is a copy of the work signed, and throughout corrected, by the 
author, now before us In different places he also puns upon his own 
name as Tergaster, and calls an adversary Baxtero-mastix 
^ He claims at one time to have been tutor to Sir Phihp Sidney, and 
to have been m favour with the Countess of Pembroke and her family , 
but, for some unexplamed cause, havmg forfeited her patronage, he had 
penned some portion of his “ Ourania” in Wood-street Counter We 
apprehend that he was m the Church, although he no where states the 
fact distmctly under his pastoral name of Endimion he admits his 
obhgations to John Stone, Esq , “ Secondary of the Counter in Wood- 
street,** while he was m confinement there for debt 
The mam body of Baxter's poem is an explanation, m couplets, of all 
branches of natural philosophy , and he informs us that while he was 
pipmg as a shepherd m some part of Wales, he was accosted by Cynthia 
(^ e Lady Pembroke) and her attendant Nymphs, who asked him to 
smg them a song, which lasts through 76 pages He had rather a 
strange notion of harmony of versification, although he seems to have 
been weU acquamted not only with Sidney, but with Spenser and 
Drayton Of the last he was a special admirer, twice praises his Owl,” 
1604, and, what is more remarkable, gives us the information that 
Drayton had written a poem on the death of Sidney It has, we appre- 
hend, been lost with various other similar elegies, and must have 
preceded anything by Drayton that has come down to us Speaking of 
Sidney's fate, Baxter's words are, 

“ 0, noble Drayton ^ well didst thou reheaase 
Our damages in dryrie sable verse, 

adding as a note m the margm, “ Drayton upon the death of S P S’* 
This novel fact alone is sufficient to give value to Baxter's “ Ourania ” 
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As may be supposed, lie is extremely discnrsiTe in bis long-drawn-ont 
pbilosopbical dissertation, or “song,*’ and in many places attempts to 
be severe and satirical ; tbus, to Usurers, be says : — 

“ You dampne your selves and sweare that money^s scant, 

But rich commoditi^ you shall not want, 

That certaine money presently will yecld 
If he be skilfiill to marshall the field: 

Silks and velvets at intollerable price, 

Embroydered Hangars, Pepper and Rice, 

Browne paper, Lute-strings, buckles fo * a saddle, 

Periwigs, Tiffany paramours to waddle,” &c. 

This is only the old story, told in prose long before by Nasb and 
other sufferers. The mam body of the tract is introduced by nine 
pages of seven-bne stanzas, and as many stanzas and pages follow it, 
but we cannot say that the stanzas are any improvement upon the cou- 
plets. About the middle of the work we meet with a notice of Dr. 
Mufifet by name, together with high praise of his poem, “ Silkworms 
and their Fhes,” 1599, for which see ^osi under Muffet, 


Beaumont, Francis. — Salmasis and Hermaphroditus. SaU 
macida spoUa sine sanguine et sudore . — Imprinted at Lon- 
don for lohn Hodgets : And are to be sold at his shop in 
Fleete-street, at the signe of the Flowre de Luce, neere 
Fetter-lane. 1602. 4to. 20 leaves. 

Only two copies of this edition are known : one of them is in the 
Bodleian Library and the other before us. The Rev. Mr. Dyce, in Bis 
edition of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, admits that he had never 
seen it (xi. p. 441), and contented himself with the later impressions. 
The name of Beaumont no where appears in the first edition of 1602 ; 
and an exhmination of it, compared with impressions of 1640 (see the 
next article), 1653, and 1660, leads to the belief that he was in no way, 
and at no time, concerned in it. 

The attribution of it to him seems to have been merely a bookseller’s 
trick, for the purpose of securing a more ready sale. “ Salmasis and 
ffermapbroditus” was, we see, originally published in 1602, and with- 
out the slightest mark of authorship; but when it appeared again in 
1640, “printed by Richard Hodgkinson for W. W. and Laurence 
Blaikelooke,” it was accompanied by various other pieces, all stated on 
the title-page to be “ by Francis Beaumont, Gront.” In order to give an 
appearance of truth to this statement, the initials F. B. wore appended 
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to tLe anonymous verses wliicli m 1602 introduce ‘‘ Salmasis and Her- 
mapliroditus and not only so, but other preliminary verses “ to the 
Author,” signed A F m 1602, were altered in 1640 to I F , as if to 
show that Beaumont’s friend, J ohn Fletcher, had borne testimony to 
their authorship and excellenoe Another edition, much enlarged, was 
pubhshed by Blaikelocke m 1653 , and the trick against Beaumont 
havmg been played with success in 1640 and 1653, in 1660 a farther 
and bolder experiment, of the same kmd, was tried by the same book- 
seller , for then the very same poems, not even reprmted, were put forth 
with a new title-page, as “the golden Eemams of those so much 
admired Dramatiek Poets, Francis Beaumont and J ohn Fletcher ” 
“ Salmasis and Hermaphroditus” was then accompanied by many addi- 
tional poems, which, though assigned to Beaumont and Fletcher, were 
m fact by other authors of the tune, from Ben J onson to Waller 
Francis Beaumont is stated to have been born m 1586, so that at the 
date when “ Salmasis and Hermaphroditus” first appeared he was only 
sixteen , and although it is by no means impossible, it seems improbable 
that at so early an age he should have written so elaborate a produc- 
tion We are to bear in mind also, that it was originally prmted with- 
out claim on the part of anybody to have been the author of it 
In the edition of 1602 the introductory and commendatory verses 
are thus arranged — 1 A Sonnet “ To the true patronesse of all Poetrie, 
Calliope,” which has no mitials at the end of it 2 Another Sonnet, 
Iti laudem Authorzs, subscribed W B 3 A third Sonnet, “ To the 
Author,” with the mitials IB 4 Three six-hne stanzas, “ To the 
Author,” by A F 5 Ten hnes, “ The Author to the Beader,” with- 
out signature These, with the title-page, occupy the four first leaves, 
and “ Salmasis and Hermaphroditus” commences sheet B We are, 
of course, not prepared to assert definitively that it is not by Beau- 
mont, and perhaps in a note to Shakespeare (edit 1858, I cxvi) too 
positive an opmion is expressed agamst its authenticity 
Without touching farther upon the preliminary matter, m which 
there are several important blunders in Blaikelocke’s editions, such as 
“ half-mad” for “ half-mazd,* &c we will notice a few of the gross 
misprmts m the body of the poem First of all, the copy of 1602 ena«i 
bles us to restore the foUowmg couplet, entirely omitted m all subse- 
quent impressions — 

“ Bor took she painted quivers, nor a dart, 

Bor put her lazy idlenesse apart ” 

They occur on sign C 2 b of the copy of 1 602 In a subsequent 
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Ime two errors Iiave olDSCured, or altered tlie poet’s meaning, for instead 
of reprinting 

‘‘ That should proceed from thy thrice radiant sight/* 

Blaikelocke gave it — 

That should proceed from thy radiant IxQlit; 
and no later editor has seen, or attempted to correct, the nonsense. 
Further on the Ime — 

If any wife with thy sweet bed be blest,” 

IS altered to 

If anxfs wish with thy sweet bed be blest. 

Elsewhere we have tipjpling substituted for “tickling,” lively for 
shamefaced,” white for “ moist,” mere for “ neare,” and many other 
blunders, which render the impressions of 1640, 1653, and 1660 not 
only trustless, but worthless ; independently of the original and unscru- 
pulous fraud of imputing the poem to Beaumont, who, most hkcly, 
never had anything to do with it. 


Beaumont^ Fban’Cis. — Poems ; by Francis Beaumont^ Gent, 
viz. The Hermaphrodite^ The Remedie of Love^ Elegies, 
Sonnets, with other Poems.— London, Printed by Richard 
Hodgkinson for W. W. and Laurence Blaikelocke, and are 
to be sold at the signe of the Sugar-loafe next Temple- 
Bar in Fleet-street. 1640. 4to. 39 leaves. 

This is the fraudulent edition to which we have referred in the pre- 
ceding article, and in which certain changes were made in the preli- 
minary matter, in order to induce the belief that Beaumont was really 
the author of the volume. This is impossible, since it includes several 
pieces written by King, Randolph, &c. , and two others, upon indis- 
putable evidence now first afforded, do not belong to Beaumont. 

After two Elegies, one “ on the Lady Markham,” the other anony- 
®)us, we arrive at certain miscellaneous poems, the first of wHch is 
caJled “ A Charme,” in sis four-line stanzas, beginning : 

“ Slcepe, old man, let silence charme tbee,’* <Scc. 

and at the end of it Henry Lawes (who gave the book with notes, and 
a MS. inscription, to the Earl of Bridgewater) has placed the initials 
H. H., with this addition in his own hand- writing ; “tins coppy of 
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verses was made by Henry Harrington, and set by Henry Lawes, 1636 ’* 
Agam, on Sign 1 4, we meet with, a poem called “ Loves freedome,*’ at 
tbe end of wbicb Lawes wrote “ H H tbis song was made by Henry 
Harrmgton, and set by Henry Lawes, 1636 ” As far, therefore, as 
these pieces are concerned, the evidence is conclusive On Sign K is 
Bishop Earle’s Elegy on Beaumont, which seems to have been designed 
to end the volume, but, as there were still a few spare pages, the punter 
added two other poems, one of them an Epitaph ” on a lady who had 
married a relative, and the other the celebrated piece headed “a 
Sonnet,” and commencmg 

“ Like a ring without a finger 
Or a bell without a ringer,” &c 

We have a MS copy of this poem, presentmg some curious varia- 
tions from the pnnted text 


BendisHj Sir Thomas — Newes from Turtle or a true Eola- 
tion of the passages of the Eight Honourable Sn* Tho. 
Bendish^ Baronet, Lord Ambassadour with the Grand 
Signieur at Constantmople, his entertainment and recep- 
tion there Also a true discourse of the unjust proceed- 
mgs of Sir Sackville Crow, former Ambassadour there &o 
— ^London, Prmted for Humphrey Blunden &c 1648 
4to, 19 leaves 

This IS an attack upon Sir Sackvile Crow for makmg exactions from 
the British merchants, for producmg pretended credentials from the 
kmg, &c , until he was superseded at Constantmople by Sir Thomas 
Bendish The address to the reader is subscribed W L , who had 
access to the origmal, but uninteresting, documents, which he prmts m 
the body of the tract 


Berners, Lord — Arthur of Brytayn The hystory of 
moost noble and valyaunt knyght Authur of lytell 
brytayne, translated out of frensshe m to englushe by the 
noble Johan bourghcher knyght lorde Burners, newly 
Imprynted, n d B L. fol 179 leaves 
The words ‘‘ Arthur of Brytayn ” are upon a scroll, immediately 
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tmder wliicli is tlie title more at large, and, beneatli that, the figure of 
a knight and his esquire, both armed and on horseback. The colophon 
is as follows : “ Here endeth the hystory of Arthur of lytell Brytayne. 
Imprynted at London in Powles churche yeard at the sygne of the 
Cocke by Boberte Bedbome.” 

Only one other perfect copy of this romance appears to exist, and 
the late Mr. Utterson made his reprmt of it in 1814, partly from his 
own defective exemplar, and partly from Lord Spencer’s complete one. 
Ho other work bears the name of Bobert Bedbourne as the printer, 
and it is impossible to fix the date of it with any precision. The types 
are old and worn, the execution slovenly, and the woodcuts, which are 
numerous, coarse and uncouth. The best of the latter represents the 
hero on the title-page, which had also been used by Wynkyn de 
Worde for “Bichard Coeur de Lion,” in the romance of that name, 
prmted in 1528. 

The Prologue, headed “ Here foloweth the translatours prologue,” is 
at the back of the title-page, in which Lord Berners says . — Where- 
fore after that I had begon this sayd processe, I haue determined to 
haue left and gyuen vp my laboure, for I thoughte it^sholde haue be 
reputed but a folye m me to translate besoming such a fayned mater, 
wherm semeth to be so many vnpossybylytecs.” However, ho caUed 
to mmd the numerous volumes of the same kmd that he had read, and 
concluding “ that this present treafyse myght as well be reputed for 
trouth as some of those,” he finished his undertaking, “ not pre- 
sumynge, (he adds), that I haue reduced it into fresshe, ornate, 
polysshed englysshe, for I knowe my selfe insufiycyent in the 
facondyous arte of rethoryke, nor also I am but a lerner of the lan- 
guage of feensshe.” 

The Tabula, or heads of the one hundred and seventeen chapters 
into which the work is divided, fills the next five leaves, when wo 
arrive at the romance itself, beginning with the birth of Arthur, who 
was the son of a Duke of Britain, (or Brittany) by a daughter of the 
Earl of Leicester. ** Afterward (we are told), he grow to be the moost 
fayre creature that than was founde in all crystendome.” The wood- 
cut representations of him do not exactly accord with this description 
of the hero. 

The last folio in the volume should be clxxiv., but it is, in fact, only 
numbered Ixix, and other errors of tho same kind occur. 
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Best^ George — A true Discoyrse of tlie late voyages of 
discouene, for tlie finding of a passage to Oatliaya^ by 
tbe Northweast^ vnder the conduct of Martin Frobisher 
Generali Deuided into three Bookes &c — At London^ 
Imprinted by Henry Bynnyman^ seruant to the right 
Honourable Sir Christopher Hatton Vizchamberlame 
Anno Domini 1578 4to B L 88 leaves 

The extreme scarcity of copies of this work, and the want, therefore, 
of the means of comparison, have prevented bibhographers from 
notmg a smgular circumstance connected with its original publication 
The fact is that the dedication by George Best to Sir Christopher 
Hatton, as it was first prmted, was cancelled, and in the copy we have 
used the cancelled dedication has been preserved, and no other 
substituted There, one passage, begmnmg name of God hath not 
once bm hearde of,’* and ending and of governement good for any 
good place of service,” consistmg of fifteen hnes, has been inserted 
twice over, making utter nonsense of the whole This blunder rendered 
it necessary that the dedication should be reprinted, and m the Gren- 
ville copy m the British Museum, and m one othei we have had an 
opportumty of examining, it has been reprmted In a single paragraph 
no fewer than eighteen variations, of more or less importance, exist, 
one of them being the insertion of the epithet “ notable ” before ‘‘ dis- 
coveries,” where it is said, in the fihst copy, wee may truely mferre 
that the Enghshman, m these our dayes, m his discoveries to the 
Spamarde and Portingale is nothmg inferior ” 

As we have mentioned the book chiefly for the sake of recordmg this 
peculiarity, we may take the opportunity of describmg the copy m our 
hands, in order that others may be able to make the comparison, if an 
exemplar should ever fall in their way At the back of the title page 
begms an account of What commodities and mstructions may be 
reaped by dihgent reading of this Discourse ” it occupies two pages, 
and at the back of sign Aij are the Hatton arms, faced by the com- 
mencement of the dedication filhng 8 pages, the third page, by mis- 
take, bemg marked Aiij mstead of Aiiij An address, The Prmter 
to the Header,” begins upon b nj, and occupies four pages, The fyrst 
Booke of the first voyage of Martm Frobisher ” commencmg sign c 
and numbered p 1 This part of the volume runs on to p 62, when 
we arrive at A true Eeporte of such things as hapned m the second 
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voyage of Captayne Erobyslier,** &c. It runs on, witk a fresh pagination, 
to p. 39, after which comes a map, and then “ The thirde voyage ” 
begins, also with a fresh pagination, from 1 to 68, at the bottom of 
which is the printer’s colophon, “At London, Printed by Henry 
Bynnyman. Anno Domini. 1578. Decembris 10.” A second map 
is unfortunately wanting in our copy. 


Bbvis^ op Hampton. — Syr Beuis of Hampton. Newly Cor- 
rected and amended. — London, Printed by William 
Stansby. n. d. B. L. 4to. 34 leaves. 

This romance was originally printed by Pynson, afterwards by Wil- 
liam Copland, and thirdly by Thomas East ; the edition before us, (of 
which no other exemplar seems to be known) like the three which pre- 
ceded it, has no date, but made its appearance about 1620 In Henry 
VIII , Act I. Scene i., Shakespeare mentions Bevis, and it is not unlikely 
that the allusion was occasioned by the recent appearance of an edition 
of the romance — ^not, of course, the present, because it is considerably 
more modern than the time when, according to plausible conjecture, 
Henry VIII. was originally brought out. 

Fourteen wood-cuts are inserted in different parts of the volume. 
The edition by Copland is in many respects a modernisation of that 
of Pynson, which came out perhaps thirty or forty years before it , 
and this edition by Stansby is a farther modernization of Copland’s 
text, which preceded it perhaps sixty or seventy years. To save room 
Stansby printed two of Copland’s lines as only one, thus, 

“ Listen, Lordlings, and hold you still, of doubtie men tell you I will,” 

Sometimes, apparently from oversight, he left out couplets, as in the 
first page, where Copland says. 

While Sir Guy was younge and light 
Khowen he was a doughty knight.” 

Similar omissions by Stansby are not unfrequent. The manner in 
which the romance was altered, to suit the taste of readers of the 
day, may best be seen by comparing one or two passages, which will at 
the same time afford specimens of the poem itself. When Sir Guy, 
the father of Bevis,. gqes out to kill a wild boar in a wood, where he is 
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treacherously slam by Sir Murdure, Copland describes it as in our 
first column, and Stansby as m our second — 


‘ The Erie a coursei gan stryde, 

His swerde he hanged by his side 
There myght no man with him rynne 
He was the formest man therm 
Alas, that he had bewaie 
Of his enemies that there were ^ 
Whan he came to the forest 
He gan chase after the beest. 

That him herde syr Murdure, 

And esciyed Guy as a traytoure. 
And pricked out before the boost 
Eor pompyng pryde to make great 
boost , 

And to syr Guy gan he saye, 

Yelde thee, traytoure, for by my 
faye, 

Thou and thy sonne both dede 
shalbe 

Eor the love of my lady free , 

Eor I her loved or thou her knewe 
Yf thou her haue it shall the lewe ” 


' The Earle a Courser gan bestride, 
His Swoid he hanged by his side 
There might no man with him nn 
He was the formost man therem 
Alas, that he had beene aware 
Of his enemies that were there ^ 
But when he came to the Eorrest 
And was in chase after the beast, 
Him thought he heard Sir Murdure 
Cry aloud, Sir Guy, thou Tiaytor I 
And pricked out before his hoast 
With promping piide and great 
boast 

And to Sir Guy thus did he say 
Yeeld thee, Traytoi, foi by my fay, 
Thou and thy sonne both dead shall 
be 

Eor the love of thy Lady free 
Eor I her lo\ed or thou her knew. 
Yet thou her hast and shalt it rew ” 


We take, as another extract from Copland, the description of 
Josian, the beautiful daughter of the Pagan King Ermine, who fell 
in love with Sir Bevis, and, as before, we place opposite to it 
Stansby’s modernization ^ 


The kinge Ermine of that land 
His wife was dead I understand 
He had a doughter f ayre and bryght, 
Josian that fayre mayde hight 
Her visage w^as wnight as lylly 
fioure. 

Therm ranne the rede coloure, 
With bright browes and eves shene, 
With heare as golde wne on the 
grene, 

With comly nose and lyppes swete. 
With lonely mouth and fayre fete. 
With tethe white and euen sette, 
Here handes were sweto as vyolet , 
With gentell body withouten lacke, 
Well shapen both belly and backe, 
W ith smale handes and fingers longc, 
Nothing of her was shapen wronge ” 


Tlie King Ermine of that land 
His wife was dead, I understand 
He had a daughter fane and bright, 
Josian that faire maiden hight 
Her visage was white as lilly flower, 
Therem ranne the red colour. 

With bright browes and eyes shecne. 
Her hane as gold-wire was seene 
With comely nose and lips full 
sweete, 

Lovely mouth and fine feete 
Her teeth white and even set , 

Her hands were white as violet 
With stiait body withouten lacke, 
Well shapen both of belly and backe. 
With small hands and fingers long. 
Nothing of her was shapen wrong ” 


Stansby keeps about the same distance, in point of style, from 
Copland that Copland kept from Pynson , so that, notwithstanding the 
changes, and the frequent substitution of known for obsolete words, 
the romance of Sir Bevis, as prmted by Stansby, must have read with 
** a considerable smack of antiquity,” even in 1620 , if we oppose it to 

F 2 
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Lave been printed about that year. Tbe divisions of the chapters, and 
the titles of them, are nearly tbe same in Copland’s and Stansby’s 
editions. How both vary from Pynson, and from tbe MS. in Cains 
College, may be seen by comparing wbat is above given with tbo 
extracts in vol. li p. 95 of Ellis’s “ Specimens of English Metrical 
Romances,” edit. 1811. 


Bieston^ Eoger. — The bayte & snare of Fortune. Wlierin 
may be seen that money is not the only cause of mischefe 
and vnfortunate endes^ but a necessary mean to mayntayne 
a vertuous quiet lyfe. Treated in a dialoge betwene man 
and money. — ^Imprinted at London by lohn Wayland at 
the signe of the Sunne oner against the Oonduite in Flete- 
strete. Cum priuilegio per Septennium. Fo. B. L. n. d. 
10 leaves, 

Wayland seems to have ceased business in the year that E]iza])eth 
came to the throne ; at least no book by him, with a date, is later than 
1558, and he did not begm before 1537 : m that interval The bayte 
and snare of Fortune ” made its appeararitee. The name of the writer is 
given on the last page in an acrostic, Eogerus Bieston, and he was possi- 
bly the ancestor of the family of Beeston, some members of which were 
connected with our poets, plays, and theatres until the Eestoration. 
The acrostic has no other value than to give the author’s name, but the 
dialogue between Man and Money is not without shrewdness and 
humour; and though the rhyme is complex, the eight-line stanza Bieston 
employs runs easily ; Money says of herself — ^ 

No lorde there Is, lady, nor choiie of kynde, 

What for my power and wyse cncumspcccion, 

That they ne beare to me a lovinge mynde, 

And gladly wold lyye under my proteccion. 

What man of hym selfe, by myght or wise mspeccion, 

Without my mean can wurke a worthy deede ? 

None doubtles, for I set all m good direccion: 

Who lacketh money is not lyke to spcdc.” 

To which, among other things, Man replies 

** In all the lawes and bookes many one, 

I fynde how thou art roote of all mischief : 

Through thee many a wyght hath misgone, 

For unto man thou art so doaro and lycf, 

That he becummeth a robber, and a thyef, 
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Por thee, forsaking God and all goodnes, 

And hanged is at last for thee, with gieat repry ef 
This wage he winneth by thy worthynes ” 

“ Repry ef” here, of course, does not mean what we now call reprieve, 
but r^roqf-— the shame that attends merited pnmshment by the gal- 
lows We ought to have mentioned that the poem is preceded by the 
author’s Prologue,” m prose, where he maintains that avarice is the 
begmnmg of all the mischief in the world it is placed, to save room, at 
the back of the title-page Barnfield’s “ Encomion of Lady Pecuma” 
(this Vol p 47), and Achelley’s “ Massacre of Money” (p 7), re- 
spectively prmted in 1598 and 1602, followed up the same subject, but 
in a somewhat different spirit and purpose 


Bleneehas^et^ Thomas — A Direction for the Plantation m 
Ulster Oontayning in it sixe principall thinges viz 1 The 
securing of that wilde Country© to the Orowne of England 
2 The withdrawing of all the charge of the G-arrison of 
men of warre 8 The rewardmg of the olde Servitors to 
their good content 4 The meanes how to increase the 
Revenue to the Orowne with a yearely very great somme 
5 Howto establish the Puritie of Eehgion there 6 And 
how the undertakers may with securitie be enriched — 
Imprmted at London by Ed Allde for John Budge^ dweU- 
mg at the great South doore of S Paules Church 1610 
4to 16 leaves 

In both editions of Lowndes the title only consists of the first hue, 
and that is mcorrectly given , and m both it is said that “ Blenerhasset 
was one of the writers m the Mirror for Magistrates ” this is true, 
but it was not the same Blenerhasset who wrote the above tract , but 
a much older man, who m 1682 had published what he called A Reve- 
lation of the true Minerva ” The younger Blenerhasset teds us him- 
self that he was a playne Country-man and one of the Undertakers 
m Permannagh ” It is not necessary to enter into his project for ** secur- 
ing the wild Countrye” of Ireland to the Crown, farther than to say 
that he recommends (hke Spenser, some fifteen years earher) the em- 
ployment of bodies of soldiers to protect the settlers, ‘‘which soldiers 
at stated times should issue out, and scour the country round for many 
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miles.” By a note in tlie margin it appears tliat lie wishes this pro- 
ceeding to be called “Hassets Hunt.” He divides his name, at the end 
of the dedication to Prince Henry, into two portions, Bloner Hasset 
Thomas Blener Hasset. 


Bodenham^ John. — Bel-vedere^ or The Garden of the Muses. 

Qjti&nh referent Mlusce muet dum rohora tellus^ 

Dum ccelum stellast dum 'oe'het amnis aquas. 

Imprinted at London by F. K. for Hugh Astley^ dwelling 
at Saint Magnus comer. 1600. 8vo. 137 leaves. 

The chief collector of the materials for this work was John Boden- 
ham, of whom httle more is known than that he also exercised his taste 
in the selection of the productions contained in “ England’s Helicon,” 
1600 and 1614 (reprinted in 1812). They are, however, essentially 
different; for “England’s Helicon” consists of entire poems, by various 
authors whose names are given, while “Bel-vedere” is made up of 
single lines and couplets (more being studiously avoided) taken from the 
works of a long hst of poets, whose names are not found in connexion 
with any of the extracts. Bodenham confined himself to productions 
in ten-syllable verse, for none longer, nor shorter, are to bo found m his 
volume. In what he calls “ the Conclusion,” which precedes the index, 
he gives a hmt that he was assisted in the undertaking : — “ The Gen- 
tleman who was the cause of this collection (taking therein no meane 
pames him-selfe, besides his friends labour) could not be perswaded, 
but determiuately aimed at this observation,” viz. the rejection of any 
thing that could not be brought into a line or a couplet. 

In order to adhere to this plan, if sometimes four consecutive linos 
presented themselves, forming two complete couplets, Bodenham did not 
scruple absurdly to separate them by lines from a different author. 
We have a remarkable instance of this practice (not hitherto pointed 
out) on pp. 178, 179, where we meet with the following ; — 

“ Tkerds nought so vile that on the earth doth Uve^ 

But to the earth some speotall good doth give. 

Good is the end that cannot be amended 
Where good is found, we should not quit with ill 
Therds nought so good^ hut sitram^dfrom that favre use 
Bevolts to vieet and stumhles on abused* 

The four Hues in italic everybody will recollect in “Romeo and 
Juliet,” Act ii. sc 3, and they are consecutive, both in reason and in 
fact, but it did not suit Bodenham’s friend*s views so to print them. 
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N'owand tlien lie took similar pains to avoid even a couplet, so tkat 
lines, intended by tke author to run together, are separated On p 29, 
for instance, we read, 

** Where both deliberate, the love is light 
True love %& mute, and oft amazed stands 
Who ever lov’d, that lov’d not at first sight ?” 

Here the first and third lines form a consecutive couplet, which will 
be easily recognized, not only because they are by Marlow (“Hero and 
Leander,’* Sest 1), but because the last hne is quoted by Shakespeare 
in “ As you hke it,” Act ui sc 5 

“ Dead shepherd 1 now I find thy saw of might, 

Who ever lov’d, that lov’d not at first sight 

The poets to whom Bodenham, m his preface, admits his obhgations 
are these — Thomas [Henry] Earl of Surrey, Marquess of Wmchester, 
Countess of Pembroke, Sir Phihp Sidney, Earl of Oxford, Ferdinando 
Earl of Derby, Sir Walter Ealeigh, Sir Edward Dyer, Pulke GreviILe, 
Sir John Harrington, Edmund Spenser, Henry Constable, Samuel 
Daniel, Thomas Lodge, Thomas Watson, Michael Drayton, Sir John 
Davies, Thomas Hudson, Henry Locke, John Marston, Christopher 
Marlow, Benjamin Jonson, Wilham Shakespeare, Thomas Churchyard, 
Thomas Hash, Thomas Kidde, George Peele, Eobert Greene, Joshua 
Sylvester, Hicholas Breton, Gervase Markham, Thomas Storer, Eobert 
Wihnot, Christopher Middleton, Eichard Barnfield, Thomas Horton, 
George Gascoigne, Francis Kmdlemarsh, Thomas Atchlow, George 
Whetstone He adds that the last five are “ deceased,” but others, 
whom he calls “ modern and extant Poets,” such as Spenser, Constable, 
Watson, Marlow, Peele, and Greene, were also dead before 1600, when 
“ Bel-veddre” was published 

The work came to a second edition in 1610, but the first part of the 
title, “ Bel-vedero,” Was then, for some unexplamed reason, dropped 


BoDENHAH^JToHisr — ^Englands Helicon — 

Casta ^lacent sujperis, ^ura cum veste vemte, 

JEt mamhus^urts sumite fontis aquam 
At London^ Printed by I E for John Flasket^ and are to 
be sold in Paules Ohurcli-yard^ at the signe of the Beare 
1600 4to 95 leaves 


This first edition of an admirable and popular poetical miscellany is 
extremely rare, especially in the state of the copy before us , m which 
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several names upon printed slips Lave been pasted over others for 
■wMcb they were substituted after the book came from the press, show- 
ing that mistakes had been discovered in the first instance, which were 
detected, and rather clumsily corrected, in some of the later copies. 

e know that the collection was edited by J ohn Bodcnham jfi*om 
a preliminary sonnet addressed to him by a person who subscribes it 
A. B., which in terms imputes to him also ‘‘ Wits Commonwealth,** 
1598, « Wits Theatre,** 1598, “The Garden of the Muses,** 1600, and 
finally, “ Englands Helicon,’* 1600. 

Although the second edition of “ Englands Helicon,*’ in 1614, was 
reprinted by Sir E. Brydges and Haslewood in 1812, the first impres- 
sion has never been su£B.ciently noted : as our copy differs in some 
respects from others (as far as we have had an opportunity of examin- 
ing them), a few words may be acceptable on some of the separate 
poems ; with the aid, moreover, of MS. Harl 280 (in the hand-VTiting 
of Francis Davison, editor of “The Poetical Bhapsody,** 1602), contain- 
ing a list of the productions with the names of the authors, which 
does not seem to have been made out either from the first or second 
edition of “ England’s Helicon,” but probably from some independent 
authority. Nevertheless, it accords m many cases 

In the first place, and without resort to this soui’cc of information, 
we may doubt whether E. B (subscribed to poems on sign. B 2 and B 4) 
mean Edmund Bolton, because on sign. C 4 we have “ a Canzon Pas- 
torall in honour of her Majestie,” which has his name at length. Why 
should initials have been used m the former instances, if they w^re 
intended to denote a poet who did not object to see his name at 
length ? 

Again, with reference to two poems on sign. E 3 b, subscribed I. M., 
it seems to have been forgotten that those initials are much more likely 
to belong to John Mar^ton, than to Gorvase dr Jervis Markham. 
Markham could hardly be equal to the later of the two; and Marston, 
much his superior as a poet, in 1600 was in the zenith of his reputation 
and popularity. 

It has escaped notice also, that both the pieces attributed to “ T. 
Howard Earle of Surrie” in the editions of 1600 and 1014, w^ero in 
fact by H, Howard Earl of Surrey. Bodenham committed the saino 
oversight in his “ Bel-veddre,” 1600, and it was not corrected in 1812. 

On sign. G 3 occurs a production thus headed, “ To Phillis the fairc 
Sheepheardesse,” with the initials S. E D. at the end of it ; and EHis 
(Specimens II. 186, edit. 1811) gives it unhesitatingly to Sir Edward 
Dyer. Sir E. Brydges and Haslewood, in their reprint of the second 
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edition of England’s Helicon/’ 1614, repeat tlie blunder The poem 
IS by Tbomas Lodge, and is contained in bis “ PbiUis,” 1593 (see^o^^) 
Moreover, they make nonsense of tbe two last lines by printmg will 
for “ mil” (i^e ne will, or will not) as it stands in tbe original impres- 
sions both of “ Pbillis” and of “England’s Hebcon ” 

On sign H 2 we meet witb tbe celebrated ode, “ As it fell upon a 
day,” wbicb we now know was by Shakespeare, and not by Barnfield, 
m whose name it bad been pubbsbed m 1598, but assigned to its true 
owner m “ Tbe Passionate Pdgrun” of 1599 In “ England’s Hebcon,” 
1600, tbe word Ignoto is at tbe close of it, as if Bodenbam bad not 
been able to decide as to tbe real authorship On tbe other band, when 
be mserted “tbe Sbeepbeard’s Ode” on sign H 4, be gave it at once 
to Barnfield, because it was indisputably bis Sir E Brydges and 
Haslewood did not know from whence it bad been procured, but it 
was from Barnfield’s “ Cynthia,” 1595 

Tbe list of authors in MS Harl 280, assigns “ Tbe Sbeepbeards 
description of bis Love” (sign L 2 b) to Sir Walter Ealeigb, and tbe 
initials S W B, were origmally placed after it, but asbp pasted over 
it, on which IS prmted Ignoto^ shows that Bodenbam bad early seen rea- 
son to alter tbe ascription of it Precisely tbe same observation appbes 
to “ Tbe Sbeepbeard’s praise of bis sacred Diana,” on sign H 3 b 

Eulke Greville, Lord Brooke’s claims are confirmed by Davison’s 
bst , and a piece on sign X b, which has no name nor imtials, clearly 
belongs to tbe same noble poet on tbe authority of Dowland’s “ First 
Booke of Songs,” 1597 Davison (MS Harl 280) gives “ Another to 
bis Cmtbia,” on sign X b, to tbe Earl of Cumberland Bodenbam 
inserted it anonymously 

Tbe additions made to tbe number of poems m tbe impression of 
“England’s Hebcon,” m 1614, occur prmcipally towards tbe close, 
some of them bemg by William Browne, and others by Christopher 
Brooke, who were not known as early as 1600 A few were transferred 
from Davison’s “ Poetical Ebapsody ” 


Book, a new* — A newe boke Conteym nge Au exortaoio to 
tbe sicke Tbe sy eke mans prayer A prayer with tbankes 
at tbe purificacio of women A Oonsolatio at burxall* 
[Colossi m Wliat soeuer ye do m worde or dede, &c ] 
MDLXI 8vo. B L. 27 leaves. 

This little work vas pimted by William Copland, but it is nowhere 
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emimerateJamong j)rodiictions of Ms careless press : tlie colophon runs 
thus : ‘‘ Imprinted at London in saynt Martines in the Vintry upon 
the thre craned wharfe by Wyllyam Copland.” 

It must have been publish^ed at a time when the metropolis was 
visited by what was called the Plague, and the tract is wound up with 
the following clever mock-prescription for its cure 

‘‘ Take a pond of good hard penaunce, and washe it wel with the water of 
youre eyes, and let it ly a good whyle at yonr hert. Take also of the best fync 
fayth, hope and charyte y‘ you can get, a lilce quantite of al mixed together, 
your soide even Ml, and use this comection every day m your lyfe, whiles the 
plages of god reigneth. Then, take both yonr handes ful of good workea com- 
maunded of God, and kepe them close in a dene conscience from the duste of 
vayne gloiy, and ever as you are able and se necessite so to use them. This 
medicine was found wryten m an olde byble boke, and it hath been practised 
and proved true of mani, both men and women.” 


Brathwaite^ Eichaed. — A Strappado for the Diuell. Epi- 
grams and Satyres alluding to the time^ with diners 
measures of no lesse Delight. By Muo-oo-ufcoc to his friend 
<Pi\oKpaT£Q. Nemo me impune lacessit. — At London 
printed by J. B. for Eichard Eedmer &c. at the Starro. 
1615. 8vo. 182 leaves. 

There is, perhaps, no work in English which iUustratos more fully 
and amusingly the manners, occupations, and opinions of the time 
when it was written, than the present volume by Richard Brathwaite; 
but it is a strange undigested and ill-arranged collection of poems, of 
various kinds and of different degrees of merit, some of them composed 
considerably before the rest, but few without claims to notice. The 
principal part consists of satires and epigrams, although the author 
purposely confounds the distinction between the two, telling “ the cap- 
tious Reader,” 

“My answer’s this to him that saies I wrong 
Our art to make my Epigrams so long, — 

I dare not bite — therefore to change my nature, 

I call’t an Ejpigrmi which is a SatireJ’ 

Yet that he dared bite, may be seen from the following among other 
preliminary lines “to Ms Booke.” 

“ Which to prevent let this be understood — r 
Great men, though ill, they must be stiled good; 

Their blacke is white, their rice is vertue made; 

But ’mongst the base call still a spade a spade.” 
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He never scruples to use tlie plainest terms, and tliough. lie seldom 
inserts real names, lie spares neither rank nor condition 
The title-page is followed by “ the Author’s Anagram,” viz Veriu 
hath har[e] credit , and, after a double dedication to Sir Thomas Gains- 
ford and Mr Thomas Posthumus Diggs, we come to “ another Ana- 
gram,” and a prose address “ to the gentle Eeader,” in winch the 
author apologizes for typographical errors, by stating that he was ab- 
sent when his book was prmted Then succeed lines “ to his Booke,” 
a third dedication “to all Usurers, Breakers and Promoters (fee 
Ladies, Monkies, Parachitoes, Marmosites,” <fec and a note “ upon the 
Errata,” agam mentionmg the absence of the author, as well as ^‘the 
mtricacy of the copy” To these are added “Errata,” some “Em- 
bleames,” as they are termed, and separate addresses to the “ equal ” 
and “ captious ” Headers The preliminary matter thus terminated, 
we arrive at the substance of the volume, commencing with a poem to 
“ Mounsieur Bacchus, sole Soveraigne of the Ivy bush,” (fcc 
Brathwaite was an admirer of George Wither, (who had pubhshed 
his Satires two years before), and of Wilham Browne, and in a poem 
entitled “ Upon the general Sciohsts or Poetasters of Britannie,” after 
abusmg the low versifiers of the day, he thus distmguishes them 

“ Tet ranke I not (as some men doe suppose) 

These worthlesse swaines amongst the laies of those 
Time-honour’d Shepheards (for they still shall be, 

As they well merit, honoured of mee) 

Who beare a part, like honest faithfull swaines 

On witty Wither never-withrmg plames 

Eor these (though seeming Shepheards) have deserv’d 

To have their names m lasting marble carv’d 

Yea, this I know, I may be bold to say 

Thames n’ere had swans that song more sweet than they 

It’s true, I may avow’t, that nere was song 

Chanted in any age by swains so young 

With more delight then was perform’d by them, 

Pretily shadow’d in a borrow’d name 

And long may England’s Thespian springs be knovm 

By lovely Wither and by bonny Browne, 

Whilest solid Seldon, and their Cuddy too, 

Smg what our Swames of old could never doe ” 

The latter part of this quotation refers to “ The Shepherd’s Pipe,” 
prmted in 1614, which, on the authority of Wither, is known to have 
been written by himself and Browne “ Sohd Seldon” is, of course, 
“the learned Selden,” who wrote some lines prefixed to Browne’s 
“ Brittanma’s Pastorals,” but who was meant by “their Cuddy” is not, 
we believe, ascertained 

One of the most amusing pieces in the collection, partly from its 
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liumonr, Lut more from its allusions, is entitled “ Upon a Poets Pal- 
frey, lying m lavander for tlie discharge of Ms Provender it reminds 
us in some degree of the Italian artist Bronzino's stanzas upon a horse 
given to him by one of his patrons, but never delivered : the latter, 
however, is m a higher strain of fancy. Brathwaito begins by a 
quotation from Shakespeare's Richard the Third : 

“If I had liv’d but m King Richard’s dayes. 

Who m his heat of passion, midst the force 
Of his Assailants troubled many waies. 

Crying “ A horse, a kingdome for a horse,” 

0 1 then my horse, which now at livery stayes, 

Had beene set free, where now he ’s forc’t to stand, 

And like to fall mto the Ostler’s hand.” 

King Richard's exclamation had been parodied by John Marston, in 
his Scourge ofYillanie^ two years after Shakespeare's play was published. 
Parther on, we have the following allusion to Marlow’s Tamlurlaine, 
and to the very passage Shakespeare had previously ridiculed : 

“HI had liv’d when fame-spred Tamberlaine 
Displaid his purple signals in the East, 

< Hallow, ye pamphred J ades !’ had been in vainc ; 

Eor imnes not pamphred, nor was ere at feast 
But once, which once ’s ncie like to be againe; 

How, methmks, would hee haue scorn’d the wheelcs. 

Having bravo Tamberlame whipping at’s hecles.” 

The same poem contains references to Shelton’s translation of Don 
Quixote, the first part of which was printed in 1612 ; to Banks’s fa- 
mous horse that ascended to the top of St. Paul’s ; to Fenner’s ** Eng- 
lands Joy," played at the Hope Theatre in 1603; to Bartholomew 
Fair, as then celebrated, and, to other matters of curiosity. In another 
long and not very lively poem, to the cotton manufacturers of the 
North of England, Brathwaite mentions ; “ Wilson’s Delight," “ Ar- 
thur-a-Bradly," (see p, 26), and ‘‘ Mall Dixon's Round," as celebrated 
tunes. The first was, perhaps, derived from Wilson the comic actor, 
who was famous before the time of Shakespeare, and who has left at 
least one play behind him. ‘‘ Arthur-a-Bradly” is well known, but 

Mall Dixon’s Round ” has perished, at all events by that name. 

The last part of the volume has a new title-page : “ Love’s Laby- 
rinth, or the true-Lover’s knot : including the disastrous fals of two 
star-crost Lovers, Pyramus and Thisbe;" a subject, as the author adds, 
^‘heeretofore handled." He alludes, perhaps, to Dunstan Gale’s 
rarfim and TMsle, which originally appeared in 1596, and of which 
what purports to be a new edition camo out in 1617 : it may bo 
doubted, however, whether more was dqne to it than giving it a fresh 
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title-page Tke story of Pyramus and Tlnsbe bad also been told m 
Dr Mnffet’s Silkworms and tbeir Mies/’ 4to 1599, wbicb see bere- 
after. An Epistle of Hyppobtus to Pbsedra,” in octave stanzas, in 
imitation of Drayton, and five pages of illnstrative notes, conclude 
Biatbwayte’s volume 


Beathwaite^ Eichard — Tbe Arcadian Princesse or the 
Triumph of Justice Prescnbmg excellent rules of Pby- 
sicke for a sioke Justice Digested into fowre Bookes 
and faithfully rendered to the origmall Itahan Copy By 
El Brathwait Esq &c — London Printed by Th Harper 
for Eobert Bostocke &c 1635 8vo 269 leaves 

Besides tbe prmted title, there is an engraved one by MarsbaH, re- 
presentmg Justice weighing tbe ricb and poor, witb tbe followmg hnes 
opposite to it 

Hee that in words explames a Frontispice 

Betrayes tbe secret trust of bis device 

Who cannot gesse, where Motts and Emblemes be, 

Tbe drift, may still be ignorant for me ” 

At tbe back of tbe prmted title is tbe hcense, dated “ Jumj 7 1634 ” 
Tbe dedication IS to tbe Earl of Worcester, followed by an address “to 
tbe deserving Reader,” and certam testimonies m favour of Mariano 
Silesio, tbe author of tbe ongmal work To these are added, “ a Sum- 
mary of tbe Contents ” At tbe end of tbe work is mserted a short 
life of Mariano Silesio, but it is not stated from what authority it is 
derived, and it may be doubted Many pieces of poetry are mterspersed, 
and some of them are barmomously rendered 


Brathwaite^ Eichard — ^The two Lancashire Lovers or the 
Excellent History of Philocles and Doriclea Expressmg 
the faithful! constancy and mutuaU fidehty of two loyall 
Lovers &c By Musacus Palatinus Pereo, si taceo — 
London^ Prmted by Edward Griffin for E. B. or his As- 
signes 1640 8vo 182 leaves. 

Tbe prmted title is preceded by an engraved one, by which it ap- 
pears that tbe initials R B , in tbe imprmt, are those of R Best, tbe 
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publisher, and not of Eicbard Bratbwaite, tlie supposed autlior — 
printed by E. G. for E. Best, and are to be sould at bis sbop noare 
Graies Tnn gate in Houlburne.” How much of the story of tbis noyel 
is founded upon facts it is impossible now to ascertain, but many of tbo 
incidents read as if they bad actually occurred. Pacing p. 246 is an 
engraving of two hearts burning upon an altar, Cupid blowing tbo fire, 
while two lovers kneel below, tbe man saying : ‘‘ Wbat wouldst tbou 
desire? Cupid retire and tbe lady: “Our flaming hearts are both 
a-ftre.” Tbis plate is also employed in another production, assigned 
to Bratbwaite, called “ Art asleepe Husband,** printed in 1640. 


Breton, Nicholas. — Tbe Passionate Sbepbeard, or Tbe Sbep- 
beardes Love ; set downe in Passions to bis Sbepbeardesse 
Aglaia. Witb many excellent conceited Poems and plea- 
sant Sonnets, fit for young beads to passe away idle bourcs. 
— ^London Imprinted by E. Allde, for John Tappe, and are 
to bee solde at bis Sbop, at tbe Tower-Hill ncere tbe Bul- 
warke Gate. 1604. 4to. 19 leaves. 

This production is an entire novelty in our poetical annals . it is not 
to be traced in any catalogue or work on bibbograpby. 

It is all in verse excepting tbe dedication, which is thus beaded : 
“ Bonerto, tbe faithfoH Sbepbeard, to Aglaia bis faire Sbepbeardesse, 
wisbetb more wealth then tbe Sbeepes-wooll, and a better Garland then 
tbe Bay-leafe.** Tbis is signed 

“ Your poore Shephard 

Against which name is written, in a band of about tbe time, “ Nicolao 
Bretono,** tbe letters forming Bonerto, witb a sbgbt change, making Bro- 
tono, i e, Nicholas Breton. In 1604 tbe name of Nicholas Breton was so 
weH know^ on title-pages, either at length, or as N. B. and B. N., that 
in this instiijace, perhaps for novelty’s sake, be preferred to vary it, 
and came befepe tbe world as Bonerto. Tbe dedication is rcpaarkablo 
forjLOtbingjj^^ it contains an allusion to a popular produetionby 
Samuel Ewiands, “ Tbe letting of Humours Blood in tbe bead 
Vein,” which bad been firb^to-bbshed in 1600. Some of tbe piocos in tbo 
body of “ Tbe Passionate bear a considerable rosomblaneo 

to Breton’s earlier perfoMfl^sSioes : bis “Farewell to Town” (Ellis’s 
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Spec II 270, edit 1811) is not very dissimilar to Ins ‘‘PaieweUto 
tlie World,*' m tLe work before ns 
Shakespeare's “Passionate Pilgrim" bad come out m 1599, and 
“ the Passionate Shepherd, ” as an imitation in title, seems also to have 
been mtended, m various respects, as an imitation m style The pieces 
it contains are many of them m short Imes, such as — 

“ On a day (alack the day I) 

Love whose month was ever May,” 

and, which is also in “ The Passionate Pilgnm,” 

“ As it fell upon a day 
In the merry month of May,” 

while in “ England's Hehcon," 1600, sign D 3, Breton himself has a 
poem in precisely the same metre — 

“ In the merry month of May, 

In a mome by breake of day,” &c 

A variety of lyrical measures are employed, but none of them such 
as are not to be found in other productions by Breton As “ The Pas- 
sionate Shepherd” is undoubtedly a hterary curiosity, as well as a col- 
lection of meritorious poems by one of the most popular authors of that 
day, we will describe it with more particularity than usual The title- 
page forms sign A 1, and the back of it is blank the dedication is on 
the next page, with the back also blank, and the “ Pastoral! Verses, 
written by the Shepheard Bonerto, to his beloved Shepheardesse 
Aglaia,” commence on sign A 3, the first piece being assigned to 
Pastor Primus — 

“ Tell me, all yee Shepheards swames 
On Mineivas Mountame plames, 

Yee that only sit and keepe 
Flockes (but of the fairest sheepe) 

Did* you see this blessed day 
Faire Aglaia walke this way ^ 

If yee did, oh, tell me then, 

If yee be true meaning men. 

How she fareth with her health, 

All the world of all your wealth,” 8cg 

It should be observed that the Imes bemg generally short, and the 
page 4to each outer margm is occupied throughout by an arabesque 
border “Past 2" and “Past 3" (meaning probably 2 and 3) 

are m the same kmd of verse, and the latter opens with a very sprightly 
description of a shepherd's life — 

Who can live in heart so glad 
As the'meme countne lad, 

Who upon a faire greene balke 
May at pleasures sit and walke, 
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And amidde the Azure skies 
See the morning Sunnc arise ? 

While he hcares in every spring 
How the Birdes doe chirpe and sing; 

Or before the houndcs in cric, 

See the Hare goe stealmg by; 

Or along the shallow brooko, 

Angling with a baited hooke, 

See the fishes leape and play 
In a blessed sunny day,” &c. 

And so he proceeds, enumerating a variety of rural sights and 
sounds, and ending thus passionately regarding his shepherdess : — 

“ Eor whose sake I say and sweare, 

By the passions that I beare. 

Had I got a kmghe grace, 

I would leaue my kinglie place, 

And in heart be truelie glad 
To become a country lad. 

Hard to lie and goe full bare. 

And to f eede on hungry fare. 

So I might but live to bee 
Where I might but sit and see, 

Once a day, or all day long, 

The sweet subject of my song ; 

In Aglaias onely eyes 
All my worldly jiaradisc.” 

We hardly know how such thought and language, in this graceful and 
fanciful department of poetry, are to be improved. It seems clear that 
some real person, who had an accidental mark, was intended by Aglaia, 
or why this couplet in what is headed Past. 4*’ ? 

And that skarre upon thy throatc : 

No such starre on Stellas coate.” 

In the same division the author shows his acquaintance, not only 
with classical poets, but with Petrarch, Tasso, Ariosto, Dante, and 
G-uarini, and enumerates them in that somewhat defective order. 
“ Past. 5” is short, and ends on the reverse of sign. C, when we arrive 
at a new heading, ** Sundry sweet Sonnets and Passionatod Poems 
but among them there is not a single ** sonnet** strictly so called, but a 
number of miscellaneous love poems, beginning with ** A farewell to 
the world and the pleasures thereof.** Hero the measure changes to 
ten-syUable lines in quatrains, and it opens ; — 

“ Now, for the last farewell I mcano to make 
To all the troubles of my tired thought: 

This leave at last, and this last loaveT take 
Of some, and all, that have my sorrowc sought.** 

This piece is more in Breton’s didactic style than any of the pre- 
ceding pastorals, and in succession he bids farewell to youth, beauty, 
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fnendslnp, love, power, Lope, forijune, art and time Still, ho reverts 
to Aglaia, and to a rustic life, declaring — 

Thus will I sit, and set xny pipe in tune, 

And plaie as merry as the day is long , 

And as in Apnll, so agame in June, 

Pit both my sprmg and harvest with a song 

This production occupies about five pages, but we extracli anothei 
stanza from it, because it accords so well with some lines in a poem 
attributed to Breton m “ England’s Helicon 

** The filed tongue of faymng eloquence 
Shall now no moie abuse my simple trust 
In yea and nay I find that excellence, 

Where perfect judgment cannot prove unjust ” 

The correspondmg passage in “ England’s Helicon” is— 

“ Then with many a pretty oath, 

Yea and nay, and faith and tioth, 

Such as silly shepherds use 
When they will not love abuse ” 

Breton’s “ passionated poem,” which may be termed his ^‘Farewell,” 
contams 35 stanzas of four hues each, with the exception of one stanza 
which has six hues “ Sonnet 2,” as he calls it, is The description 
and iiraise of his fairest Love,” and is m some places rather warm and 
minute it occupies 32 stanzas, endmg on sign D3b “Sonnet 3” 
IS very lively and brief, consistmg of tweniy-four short hues m couplets, 
divided as if they were stanzas “ Sonnet 4” is in the same measure, 
and commences thus — 

“ Tell me, tell me, pretty Muse, 

Canst thou neither will nor druse. 

But be busie with my braine. 

Still to put my wits to paine ^ 

Shall my heart within my breast 
Ne\ei have an howei of lest^” 

Stdl he IS ready to endure, if Aglaia approve his lines, as the result of 
his pam and toil Passing over “ Sonnet 5 ” which does not claim i)ai- 
ticular notice, we quote “ Sonnet 6” exactly as it stands 

“ Poolos cannot know what fancie is, 

Where wisdome findcs true wit , 

And who can evei ayme at blisse 
That hath no thought of it ? 

A shallow blame can never ]udge 
The sweet or sower beti’vcon. 

For Vulcan was but held a drudge, 

While Venus was a Queene 

A muddle spiiit dwells in diossc, 

While puic affections fuc 


G 
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Enflames the heart that feeles no crosso 
To compasse his desire, 

And sweetly doth conscalo his p^riofo, 

Who lather dies then heggcs rclicfc.” 

We pass over ‘‘Sonnets” 7 and 8, in order to direct attention to a 
passage from “ Sonnet 9,” which is precisely in Breton’s manner . — * 

“ Youth but a blaze of time, 

Whomc Age to ashes biingcs, 

Tune but a wcaay chime 
That death to sorrow nnges, 

While wealth the weight of care doth pioovc 
The world hath little what to love. 

Bcautie is sildomo wise, 

Nor wit hath fortune friend j 
And love in Argus eyes 
Findcs Jealouzie a fiend: 

While tenth doth game so little grace 
As makes the world a woefull place/’ 

“ Sonnet 9” is misprinted for Sonnet 10. The last poem in the volume 
(which ends on sign. E 3 b) deserves to be extracted, if only for its 
gaiety, and the felicity of its expression : it is as lively as it is lovely , 
and we are, of course, to conclude that it is addressed to Aglaia . — 

“ Pretty twinkling starry eyes, 

How did Nature first devise 
Such a sparkling in your sight 
As to give love such delight, 

As to make him, like a flye, 

Play with lookes untill he die ^ 

Sure, yco were not made at frist 
For such mischief to be curst, 

As to kill ajfections care 
That doth oncly truth declare: 

Where worthes wonders never wither, 

Love and Beauty live together. 

Blessed eyes, then give your blessing, 

That in passions best cxiircssing, 

Love, that onely lives to grace yee, 

May not suffer pnde deface yee; 

But in gentle thoughtes directions 
Shew the praise of your perfections.” 

If “ The Passionate Shepherd” had been a book of almost every day 
occurrence, it would weU have deserved notice for its indinjiutabki 
merits ; but when it is for the first time introduced to notice, and no 
other copy has ever been heard of, it would bo idle to apoiogisc for the 
length and minntoness of our criticism, Perhajxs Breton was ]<*d to 
his title by the fact that Marlowe's ballad in England's Heli(*oii, 1000, 
(sign. A a b), is headed “The Passionate Slioephoard to his Love." 
We need scarcely add, that in the reigns of Eliziabeth and James T., 
the words “ Poet” and “ Shepherd” were often used synonymously 
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BebtoNj Nicholas — T he Pilgrimage to Paradise^ joyned 
with the Oountesse of Pembrookes loue^ compiled m Verse 
by Nicholas Breton^ Gentleman Cmlum virtutis patria 
— ^At Oxford prmted by Joseph Barnes^ and are to be 
solde in Panles Chnrch-yaard at the signe of the Tygies 
head 1592 4to B L. 

Unquestionably one of the rarest of Breton’s many productions we 
beheve that only one or two copies of it are known 
It IS dedicated “ to the Ladie Mary Oountesse of Pcmbrooke,” fol- 
lowed by an address to the Gentlemen studients and Scholars of 
Oxforde,” dated “this 12th of ApriU, 1592” To this address is 
appended a smgular note, regardmg the frauds of booksellers, or 
stationers of that day it is this — 

“ Gentlemen, there hath been of late prmted in London by one Eichaide 
Joanes, a prmter, a booke of englishe verses entitulcd etons howei of dehghts 
I protest it was donnc altogether without my consent or knowledge, and many 
thinges of other mens mingled with a few of mine , for, except Amo ts 
Laolvnmce^ an epitaphe upon Sir Phillip Sydney, and one or two other toies, 
which I know not how he unhappily came by, I have no part with any of 
them and so, I beseech you, assuredly beleeve ” 

Now, it so happens that this ‘'one Bichard Jones ” had prmted and 
pubhshed Breton’s earhest work, “ A small Handfull of Pragrant 
Flowers,” ml675 , his second work, “ A Flourish upon Fancie,” m 1577 
(agam m 1582) , as well as his “ Bowre of Delights ” in 1591 (agam m 
1597) so that it should seem as if Breton, at all events until 1591, 
had employed this “one Eichard Jones,” though he afterwards re- 
sorted to others Jones may have surreptitiously obtamed the MS 
of the “ Bowre of Dehghts,” calling it Brittons mstead of “ Bretons ” 
for a fraudulent purpose, and may have mmgled pieces by a then very 
popular author with others, of less excellence and notoriety, for the 
sake of formmg a substantial volume Breton’s popularity afterwards 
dechned m some degree, and fluctuated considerably he contmued a 
writer until long after Charles I came to the throne, and in 1625 appears 
to have hved m the parish of St Giles, Cripplegate, for m the Eegister 
of that church, under date of the 27 July, 1625, we find that “ Matilda 
the daughter of Nicholas Brittame ” was buried His own marriage 
with Annes Sutton is recorded there, 14 J an 1592 the person we 
take to have been his father, or possibly grandfather, named also 
Nicholas Brittayne, was buried at St James, Garhckhithe, on 
24 May, 1664 Formerly we confidently believed that the Nicholas 
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Breton, Esq , who was buried at ITorton, Staffordshire, on 22 June, 
1624, was the poet, but we have since found the preceding regis- 
trations, and an entry in a ]3JS. (Cotton Galba, D 1. 135) showing 
that a “ Capt. Nich. Breton ” went with Lord Leicester to the Low 
Countries, who was doubtless the person buried at JNTorton. Nicholas 
Breton, the poet and pamphleteer, is twice mentioned in Beaumont and 
Fletcher, viz., in “ The Scornful Lady,” Edit. Dyce, III. 28, and in 
“ Wit without Money,” Ibid. lY. 150. 

Beverting from these biographical particulars to Brctoif s produc- 
tions, we may repeat that ho sometimes published under his own 
name, sometimes under his imtials N. B., sometimes reversing them 
as B. N., and sometimes anonymously. Under the last, however, 
in the hst given in the new edit, of Lowndes’ Bibl. Man I. 263, 
“ Pleasant Quiiipes for Upstart Now-fangled Gentlewomen,” 1595 and 
1596, is assigned to him by mistake, because (as is stated elsewhere, 
B. M. p. 2030) it belongs to Stephen Gosson, who had a vein for poetry 
and satire. Breton often put only his initials upon the title-pages, or at 
the end of the dedications of his pieces ; but wo do not believe tliat ho 
over resorted to Eichard Jones as a publisher after 1591, although Jones 
of his own authority put forth a second edition of what ho still cidlcd 
Brittons Bowre of Delights” in 1597 

The dedication and address by Breton before his ‘‘ PLlgrimago to 
Paradise” are followed by a prose letter from John Case, M.D in ]}raise 
of the book, and in laudation of the Countess of Pembroke ; and by a 
copy of Latin verses, Gnlielmi Gageri, Legim Dootoris, the defender 
of dramatic performances against the celebrated Dr, John Bainoldes. 
The body of the book is a somewhat tedious allegory, Spenser having 
rendered that species of composition popular by the pubHcation of the 
three first books of his “ Fairy Queen” in 1590. We need not delay 
to describe the construction attempted by Breton, but wo may quote 
with approbation the following stanzas, where ho rather humorouHly 
draws the portrait of a fantastical lover • 

“ After all tlicse upon the right hand wont 
A silly foole, foi so I tcarnio him light, 

With wringing hands, that seemed to lament 
Some crossing humor to a vamc delight ; 

Por love, forsooth, and nought but love it was, 

That made a woman make a man an Asso. 

“ Of Venns frailty and of Cupids blindencs 
He cried out, Oh I that over they were borne I 
And of his mistres more then most nnkindnes, 

That did so much his truest service skornc • 
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Yet still he lovde her, and he did so love her. 

It was his death he never could recover 

" And then he sight, and sohde, and hong the head, 

And wept and v ailde, and cast up both his eies, 

And in a trance, as if a man were dead, 

Oi did some dying kinde of fit devise , 

Untill he wakte, and then he cned, Oh love I 
That ever lover ^ould such sorrowe prove I 

“ And then he redde his verses and his rimes. 

Wherein he praisde her, too too out of reason , 

And then he sight to thmke how many times 
He watcht the day, the night, the hower, the season, 

To finde some fruite of his deserved favouie, 

But al his flowers were weedes that had no savour ” 

The Countess of Pembroke’s Love ” is merely a religious poem, 
which has also been mistakenly called “ the Countess of Pembroke’s 
Passion ” It IS an easy piece of versification, but it makes no preten- 
sion to ongmahty the “ love ” treated of is holy love, but bears no 
sort of resemblance, exceptmg in the inere subject, to Spenser’s 
“ Hymn to Heavenly Love ” 


Breton^ Nicholas — ^Pasqiuls Mad-cap and hus Message 
— ^London Pimted by V S for Thomas Bushel^ and 

are to bee solde at his shop at the great North, doore of 
Panles 1600 4to 24 leaves 

There were certainly two editions of this performance in the same 
year, diffenng not only in title, but m typography, showing that the 
second edition was a reprmt, and not merely a re-issue with a new 
forefront This circumstance is nowhere noticed m one copy the 
tract is called “Pasquils Mad-cap and his Message,” and m the other 
‘^Pasquils Mad-cap and Mad-cappes Message ” both were by the 
same prmter and pubhsher, and there is no doubt that the poem was 
popular We assign it to Breton on the strength of his own acknow- 
ledgment in *Hhe second part,”" of which we shall next speak, for 
“Pasquds Mad-cap” was in the first instance anonymous, the author 
waitmg, perhaps, to ascertain how it was liked 
The mam, if not the whole, purpose of the writer, seems to have 
been to show the great advantage of bemg nch, and he runs over all 
classes and descriptions of persons — 

“ The wealthy Rascal, be he ne’re so base, 

Eilthy, ill-favouiecl, ugly to behold, 
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Mowle-eie, Plaisc-mouth. Dogges-tootli and Camels face, 

Blind, dmnbe and deafe, diseased rotten, old ; 

Yet, if lie have his coffers full of gold, 

He shall have reverence, curtsic, cappe and knee, 

And worship, like a man of high degree. 

He shall have Ballads wiitten m his piaise, 

Bookes dedicate unto his patronage ; 

Wittes worlang for his pleasure many waies, 

Petigrees sought to mend his parentage. 

And linckt, perhaps, in noble mamago 
He shall have all that this vile world can give him, 

That into Pride, the Divels mouth, may diivc him.’’ 

This is certainly not so new as true, and Breton goes on in a similar 
stram to lecture players, poets, and authors of tragedies and comedies, 
for the manner in which they flattered the wealthy and powerful : never- 
theless, he was himself quite as apt as other writers to offend in this 
respect. ‘‘ Mad-eappes Message,” which begins on p, 29, is in six-line 
stanzas, and the following is one of them : — 

“ Tell country Players, that old paltry jests. 

Pronounced in a painted motley coate, 

Pill all the world so full of Cuckocs nests. 

That Nightingales can scarcely sing a note ; 

Or bid them tume their minds to better meanings • 

Fields are ill sowne that give no better gleanings ” 

If particular and personal allusions wore intended, as is most likely, 
they are not now intelligible : wo therefore pass them over. 


Bketon, Nicholas. — The second part of PasquiFs Mad-oap^ 
intituled The Pooles-Oap. With Pasquils Passion, Begun 
by himself, and finished by his Priend Marphorius. — ^Im- 
printed at London for Thomas Johnes, dwelling necro 
Holborne Conduit, 1600. 4to. 19 leaves. 

This poem was dedicated by Breton to Master Edward Conquest ; 
and, in some preliminary lines, he complains that a second part ” 
had been pubhshed of which he was not the author. The fact is, 
that the success of the first part, which Breton had not owned until lie 
saw how it was received, had encouraged imitation ; but Unit inulation 
has not survived. This ** second part” is hardly as good as the first, 
and here the author attacks some classes of the female, as well as of 
the male, sex, as in the subsequent stanza ; — > 

“ Slice that doth keepe an Iniic for every Giussfc, 

And mtikcs no care what winde blows up her skirt, 
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And ready is to breake a Chanceis jeast, 

To make a smocke even measure witb a shirt , 

If such a one be call’d a foolish flirt, 

Twas not for nothmg that she had her name, 

When all the woild is witnesse to her shame ” 

Breton often changed his publisher, and this ‘‘second part” of 
“ Pasquil’s Mad-cap ” was not brought out by the same stationer who 
issued the first part 


BjretoiTj Nicholas — ^The Passion of a Discontented Minde 
“London Printed by T. 0 for John Baily, and are to be 
sold at his shop at the doore of the Oflfice of the Sixe 
Clarkes m Chancerie Lane 1602^ 4to 12 leaves 

This piece has always been attributed to Breton, but it has nowhere 
any distinct mark of his authorship (neither name nor initials), and it 
was not put forth by any one of his previous pubhshers The fifth 
stanza begms as follows — « 

O that the learned Poets of our tune 
(Who in a love-sick Ime so well endite) 

Would not consume good wit m hateful Eime, 

But would with care some better subject write 
For, if their musicke please m earthly things. 

Well would it sound if stramd with heaveidy stnngs ” 

It would apply to Breton quite as weE as to others of his day 
The writer is far from consistent, for m one place he gives himself 
over to despair, and in another thus exclaims — 

“I might as others (Lord) have perished 
Amid my smnes and damnable delights. 

But thou (good God) with care my soule hast cherished, 

And brought it homo to taste on heavenly lights 
Aye me I what thankes, what service can I rondei 
To thee that of my safetie art so tender 

The last stanza is this 

“ I sing not I of wanton love-sicke laies, 

0± tricklmg toyes to feede fantasticke eares, 

My Muse respects no flattering tatlmg praise , 

A guiltie conscience this sad passion beares 
My sinne-sicke soule, with sorrow woe begonno, 

Lamentmg thus a wretched deed misdone ” 

If the poem were composed in consequence of some particular crime, 
that circumstance is not specified Above we ought to read not 
“ tncklmg,” but tichhng toyes ” We doubt Breton’s authorship 
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BRETOisr, Nicholas. — Strange Newes out of Divers Countries, 
never discovered till of late by a strange Pilgrimo in tlioso 
parts. — ^London, Printed by W. Jones for George Payer- 
beard &c. 1622. B. L. 4to. 14 leaves. 

This also is one of the numerons performances of Nicholas Breton, his 
initials reversed being at the end of the short preface. Ho began his 
career of authorship, as we have already stated, in 1575, and he did 
not conclude it until 1636 — at least that is the date of ** The Figure of 
Fourc,” his latest known work. The pamphlet before us has hiilo 
merit, and much of it is now unintelligible, purporting to give a 
rambhng, satirical, and, we must say, nonsensical account of the 
manners of a supposed people. The last part of it is in verse, con- 
sisting of eleven apologues in the shape of dreams : the following is 
one of the best — ^best because shortest : 

Dreame of an Outer and a Crah. 

“ Upon the shore neere to the Sea an Oister, gaping wide, 

Lay looking for a little food to come in with the Tidcj 
But hard by lay a crauling Crab, who watcht his time before, 

And threw a stone betweone tlie shcls, tliat they could shut no more. 

The Oister cride, Ho, neighbours! theevesi but cie the neighbours came, 
The Crab had murtherd tlie poore fish and fed upon the same, 

When wondring that such ciaft did live with creatures in the dcejic, 

With troubling of my braincs withall, I wakt out of my slccpo.” 

It is very possible that this is only a rc-impression of an earlier, but 
now lost, edition, and the verses are of a kind, and in a form, po])ular 
about thirty years earlier. On the title page is a wood-cut, (or, rather, 
separate wood-cuts) of two figures, one a knight in armour, and the 
other a man in a cloak, and over them the words The Pilgrimes.*' 
We may add that 'in 1597 was published by N. Ling a very rare piece 
by Breton, his names being at length npon the title-page, which ho 
called ‘‘Wits Trenchmour in a Conference had betwixt a Scholar and 
an Angler it is not to be supposed that it has any connexion with 
fishing, an “ angler ” meaning at that time a person who lived by his 
wits. The tract occupies only two sheets dto. 

It is out of the question to impute to Breton (as is done by error in 
the last edit, of Lowndes’ Bibl. Man. p. 26'lt) the “ Plot of the Play 
called England’s Joy it was the production of Vcnnarcl or Fcimor : 
sec “ Hist. Engl. Dram. Poetry and the Stage,” III. 405. 
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Bebwer^ Thomas. — 

A knot of Fooles But 
Fooles or Enaves, or botk, I care not, 

Here they are , Come langL and spare not 

Printed at London for Francis Grove &c 1624 4to. 
14 leaves 

Tke only edition of this satirical poem mentioned by bibliograpkers 
IS dated 1658 , but, as tlie antboi, Tliomas Brewer, prmted The 
%ng Lady, in 1625, on tbe plague m that year, it seemed improbable that 
there should have been so wide an interval of time between his pro- 
ductions This first impression of the ‘‘ Knot of Fooles has a rude 
wood-cut on the title, with seven figures, one female, and six male, m 
various habits, meant to represent characters spoken of in the body of 
the tract Three hvely stanzas ‘‘to the Header” are signed Tho 
Brewer, and the production is mtroduced by a dialogue between a 
number of Fools, m which they display their several humours We 
then come to the body of the work, consisting of satirical and some- 
times abusive remarks, in couplets, upon the vices of the time and 
their professors, under separate and quaint titles, such as “ Much adoe 
about nothing “ Tomble downe Dicke “ A Foole and his money 
IS soon parted “ Wit, whither wilt thou,” &c The conclusion, called 
“ Pride teaching Humility,” m seven-hne stanzas, is, perhaps, the best 
part of the whole It relates to the reproof of Sesostris, foi his pride 
and vam-glory, by one of the kmgs who was compelled to draw the 
conqueror’s triumphant chariot into Memphis The two last stanzas 
may be quoted as a specimen 

“ He now can see they G^ke himselfe) are men, 

And so much bemg, had their blood been base. 

It yet had beene more pure, more piecious then 
For such low duties how much more disgrace 
Impos’d on greatnesse — ^men wHbse birth and place 
Were as his owne was This he now can see , 

For this he grieves, for this he sets them fice, 

“ Takes to his Chaiiot horses, and these Kings 
As men, his fellowes and his dearest friends, 

To whom in notes concoidant now he sings 
The dulcet part of kindnesse, that transcends 
A common friendship, noting Fortune lends 
By fits her favours In our Christian phiasc, 

Heaven hates the haughty, doth the humble raise ” 
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Browne^ William. — Britannia^s Pastorals. Bond: print; 
for Geo : Norton dwell: at Temple barr. Pol. 134 leaves. 

The above title is an engraved frontispiece of two Cuxiids supporting 
a scroll, and below it a shepherd and shepherdess. The dedication, to 
the Lord Zouch, Saint Maure, and Cantelnpe, is without date, but the 
address “ to the Eeader ” is “ Prom the Inner Temple, June the 18. 
1613,” and here Browne speaks of this work as “ the first bloomcs of 
his Poesie.” Latin and Enghsh commendatory verses by ** I. Selden 
luris. C,,” Michael Drayton, Edward Heyward, Christopher Brooke, 
Pr. Dynne, Tho. Gardiner, W. Perrar, and Pr. Guide, introduce the 
five songs of which the first part of Britannia's Bastorals consists. 
‘‘The second book” has a new title-page: “Britannia’s Pastorals. 
The second Booke : Horat. Carmine DU sujperi jplacantur, carmine 
Manes. London Printed by Thomas Snodham for George Norton &c. 
1616.” This has a distinct dedication to the Earl of Pembroke, and 
laudatory Latin and English verses by John Glanvill ; Tho. Wenman; 
W. Herberts John Davies, of Hercf, Carolus Crokc ; Dnton Croke ; 
Anth: Yincent ; John Morgan; Thomas Heygate; Augustus Caesar ; 
G. Wither ; W. B. and Ben J onson. Tho second book, also, consists 
of five songs, or pastorals. The latter part of tho first song contains 
Browne’s beautiful and grateful tribute to Spenser : 

«all their pipes wcic still, 

And Colin Clout began to tune his quill 
With such deep art, that cvciy one was given 
To think Apollo (newly she! from heaven) 

Had tane a human shape to win his love, 

Or with the westeme Swains for glory strove. 

He sung th* heroicke Knights of Ifaiery Land 
In lines so elegant, of such command, 

That had the Thracian play’d but half so well 
He had not left Eurydice in hell. 

But ere he ended his melodious song, 

An host of Angels flew the clouds among, 

And rapt this Swf^i from his attentive mates 
To make him one of their associates 
In heavens fair Quire, where now he sings the i)iaibe 
Of him that is tho first and last of days, 

Dmnest Spenser I heaven-bred, ba})p*y muse I 
Would any power into my ])rain infuse 
Thy worth, oi all that poets had before, 

I could not praise ’till thou deserv’st no more.” 

In the second song of Book 11., Browne introduces ktidaiory 
notices of George Chapman, Michael Drayton, Ben JotiHon, Samuel 
Daniel, Christopher Brooke, John Davies, and George Wither. With 
the latter, as has been already noticed (see p. 75), ho wrote “ The 
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Slieplierds Pipe ’’ in fact, wlien it was reprinted in 1620, 8to , it was 
included among ** The Workes of Master George Wither,*’ the volume 
bemg mtroduced by Wither’s ** Satire to the King,” and his ‘‘Epitha- 
lamia,” and followed by his ‘‘ Shepherds Huntmg,” ** Fideha,” &c 
‘‘Britanmas Pastorals” were agam printed m 8vo m 1623 and 1625 
Christopher Brooke, above mentioned, was partner with Browne in 
‘‘Elegies ” on the death of Henry Prmce of Wales, 4to 1613 , but in 
1614 he published a separate poem of great merit, entitled, “The 
Ghost of Richard the Third ” The dedication to Sir J ohn Crompton 
IS only subscribed C B , but there can be no hesitation m assignmg 
those mitials to Christopher Brooke, whose pi eduction was ushered by 
commendatory verses from several eminent poets of the day, viz , 
George Chapman, W Browne (whose name might of course be looked 
for), George Wither, Robert Dabome, and Ben Jonson Only two 
copies of it are, we beheve, m existence, but its mterest and importance 
may at once be estabhshed by the following stanzas, directly referring 
to Shakespeare and to his popular Tragedy, put mto the mouth of 
Richard’s Ghost 

“ To him that impt my fame with Clio’s qmll. 

Whose magick rais’d me from Oblivion’s den, 

That writ my stone on the Muses’ hill, 

And with my actions digmii’d his pen, 

He that fiom Hehcon sends many a nil. 

Whose nectaied vemes are drunke by thirstie men, 

Crown’d be his stile with fame, his head with bayes, 

And none detract, but gratulate his piaise ’ 

“ Yet if his sc£enes have not engrost all grace. 

The much fam’d action coiSd extend on stage, 

If tune or memory haie left a place 
Eor me to fill, t’ enforme this ignorant age. 

To that intent I shew my homd face. 

Imprest with feaie and chaiacters of rage 
Nor wits nor chronicles could ere contame 
The hell-deepe reaches of my soundlesse braine ” 

The piece is divided mto two portions, and the above commences the 
second , but throughout Brooke had Shakespeare’s historical drama m 
his eye and memory, and could not avoid makmg many allusions to, 
and quotations from it Of the author we may add that he was 
educated for the Bar, to which he was called about the year 1610, 
and that he attamed emmence, especially as a real-property lawyer 
he enjoyed the patronage of Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, who possessed 
several of his legal MSS , mcludmg opmions upon cases submitted to 
him Still Biooke did not altogether rehnqmsh poetry or its pro- 
fessors, and as late as 1625 he wrote a funereal tribute to the memory 
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of Sir Arthur dLichester, reviewed, at more length than its real merits 
claim, in Brit. Bibl. II. 235. 


BROUGHTOisr, Rowianl. — briefe discourse of tlio lyfo and 
death of the late right high and honorablo Sir William 
Pawlet^ Knight^ Lord Saint John^ Eric of Wilshirc^ Mar- 
ques of Winchester, Knight of the honorablo order of tho 
Garter, one of the Queenes Maiosties priuie Cotinsol, and 
Lorde high Treasourer of Englandc. Which deceased the 
tenth day of March. 1571. And was buried at Basing the 
28 day of Aprill, Anno M.D.LXXII. — Printed at London 
by Eicharde lohnes. Anno 1572. 8vo. B. L. 16 leaves. 

While Wolsey, More, CromwoU, and other statesmen, lost their 
lives m the service of Henry YIII, Sir Wdliam Pavrlct, who was em- 
ployed by the same sovereign, though not with equal distinction, was 
fortunate enough to survive far into the reign of Elizsabeth. He was 
born in 1465, and did not die until the spring of 1572. Although wo 
may presume that this tribute to his memory, written by an old ser- 
vant who had worn his livery, was published, we find no trace of it in 
the Registers of the Stationers* Company, and only a single copy of it 
has been preserved. Of tho author nothing is recorded but what ho 
himself supphes, although it is clear that other rhyming productions 
had come from his pen. 

Broughton supposes himself to be seated in his study, on 12th March, 
1571-2, when the spirit of his late noble master, who had died two 
days before, appeared to him, and reproached him with neglecting to 
lament his loss in verse 

“ Canst thou (quoth he), with clownish clucho 
benumbde, forget thy pen ? 

Wilt thou untyll so idle state 
transforme thy fingers ten? 

“ Wliat hath bee witched late thy powers, 
which thou wast wont to use ? 

Or where is now becom tlic fruitc 
of thy acquainted Muse ? 

This establishes that Broughton was not a novice in the art and 
mystery ; Tsut wlien lie came to state the groat ago of tlw Marquis in 
rliimo, -witli lie exact days of Ms birtli and deatli, Ms ingenuity was 
put to the tost, and, wo must add, not very suoeossfaUy 
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Ati a thousande, luj hraidrcth, sixtic five, 
ho as home on "V^itson night , 

And lived a C sixe, three quarter and od, 
by computacion right 

An thousand, five hundieth seventie one, 
the tenth of March last past. 

He vaded as a Candell doth, 
when weeke and all is past ” 

We may suspect that m the second Ime of the preceding stanza 
‘‘ last ” and “ past ** ought to change places for the sake of the rhune 
It was no great compliment to say that his Lord went out like the 
snuff of a candle Camden informs us that tho Marquis was only 
97 years old Broughton touches the chief points of his master’s 
career (admitting that he *^had wome his clothing” and as a “servant” 
had enjoyed his “ countenance”) and winds up thus — 

“ To finer heads, whose fyled verse 
m hauty style abounde, 

Belongeth this most famous facte 
his honour for to sounde 

“ Wliere floweth the sweet distillmg drops 
of fresh Mmeiva’s power, 

To those diat on Mount Helicon 
have bathde m silver showei * * 

“ My hermonye, much lyke to Pan, 
the cuntrye toume may ease, 

But fine Apollo’s musicke muste 
the learned people please ” 

Three Latm Epitaphs, following an Enghsh one in six long hues, 
•fill the two last pages, and shew that Broughton (who signs them 
E. Br ) was not altogether deficient in scholarship he probably acted 
in some superior capacity in the household of tho Marquis of Win- 
chester As poetry, his production possesses no merit, even for the 
time when it was written 


Buok^ Sir George. — Aa(i>vig IloXvcrrs^avoc AnEclog treat- 
ing of^Crownes^ and of Garlandes^ and to whom of light » 
they appertaine Addressed, and consecrated to the 
Kings Majestie By G B Knight &c — ^At London 
Pimted by G Eld for Thomas Adams. 1 605 4to. 29 
^ leaves 

Sir George Buck, or Buc, as he sometimes spelt his name, having 
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been kniglited in 1603, became Mas|er of tbe Ecvels in 1610. In tbe 
interval be printed tins poetical tract, bis earliest production, dedicating 
it, in a Latin inscription and in an Engbsb epistle, to King James, and 
subscribing it Georgius Biicns, Eq. Here bo states tliat be bad begun 
tbe poem ‘‘ long since,” but “ could not finisb it (according to my pro- 
ject) untdl sucbtimo as be wbicb should bo sent (Expcciatio gentium 
Britannicarum) should come, wbo was ordained from above to wcarc 
aU these crownes and garlands, and to reduce this whole Isle (with the 
hereditary Kingdomes and Provinces thereof) to one monarchic and 
entire Empire.” Ho then proceeds to deduce the genealogy of King 
James from tbe earliest period, adding an engraved table, entitled 
AnglicB Hegum JProsa^ia a tem;pore quo Anglia ajgi^ellan ccepit 
Tbe plate bears date in 1602, with tbe engraver’s name, Joan. Wout- 
neel . but in this copy it is altered by pen and ink to 1605. Probably 
Sir George Buck originally contemplated tbe publication of the work 
in 1602. “The Preface or Argument of this Poesy” succeeds upon 
seven leaves, when we come to tbe text of the work, in fifty-seven 
eight-line stanzas, besides “ L’ Envoy an Boy,” in one more stanza, and 
“ UoXvxpoviov : the Hymno inauguratory for bis Majesty,” m eight- 
syllable couplets, filbng one page. The last page is occupied by a 
Latin Epigram, olFcred to the King at Hampton, and two lines in Latin, 
beaded Aliud de sgnibolo nummi novL The following stanza is <(notcd 
on account of its accordance with the notion upon which Sir George 
Buck afterwards enlarged in the “ History of the Life and B.cign of 
Eichard the Third,” published in 1646, about twenty years after the 
death of the author; 

“ Two Eichards more succeed, the one a Prince 
Whose goodly presence men to woonder moved, 

And was as bounteMl as any since. 

Fame hath been sharp to tV other ; yet bicauso 
All accusations of him are not proved, 

And he built Churches, and made good laws, 

And all men held him wise and valiant, 

Who may deny him then his Genest plante ? 

The copy before us was presented by the author to Lord Ellesmere, 

^ and on tbe fiy-leaf is a poetical inscrix)tion in Sir Geoi^o Buck’s 
band-writing. It is very clear that bo was under obligations of some 
kind to bis lordship in 1605, and it is not unlikely that the Chan- 
cellor subsequently assisted him in obtaining the ofiico of Master 
of the Eevels, which he held until 1622. In the last lino the WTiter 
plays upon his own name, and, as we may guess, upon that of* a 
person of the name of Grifiin, who possibly had boon his adversaiy in 
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a Cliancery suit, which Lord Elles:^ere decided m favour of Sir George 
Buck Of this we hear nothing in his scanty hiography The auto- 
graph inscription of this copy of noXi>j?r«^avoc to Lord EUes- 

mere is addressed “ To the right honourable the greatest counsellor, 
Sir Tho Egerton, knight, baron of EUesmere, Lord OhanceUour of 
England, my veiy good Lord,” in the following terms — 

'' Great & graue Lord, my mmd hath longed long 
In any thankfall manor to declare. 

By act or woord, or were it in a song, 

How great to you my obligations aie, 

Who did so nobly and so timely pluck 
Prom Griffins talons your distressed Buck ” 

A comparison with this specimen of the Penmanship of tho Master 
of the Eevels leaves no doubt that the mscnption on an existing copy 
of the play of Locrine, 4to 1595, assigning the authorship of it to 
Charles Tylney, is the handwritmg of Sir George Buck He adds the 
mformation, that he himself had written the “ dumb shews ” by which 
it was illustrated, and that it was originally called Msfrtld Charles 
GDylney was brother to Edmond Tyiney, who had preceded Sir George 
Buck as Master of the Eevels The mterestmg question of the authoi- 
ship of “ Loerme,” falsely imputed to Shakespeare, is thus decided 


Buckler Against Death. — ^A Buckler agaynst the feare of 
Deathj or Pyous and Proffitable Observations^ Medytations 
and Consolations on Mans Mortality by E B minister in 
G B — ^London Prmted for Mi. Sparkes Junior. 1640 
8vo 68 leaves. 

The above title is engraved, and represents Death and Time, with a 
skull and hour-glass at them feet, standing on each side of a tablet, 
holding a book between them, and above them is a buckler, with 
T E fe ” at the corner opposite are fourteen hues, headed “ Tho 
mind of the Prontispiece ” It is followed by a prmted title-page, 
statmg that the work was “ By E B ” without any addition, and that 
it was ** prmted by Eoger Daniel, Prmter to the Umversity of Cam- 
bridge ” 

The dedication is to the right worshipfuH M^® Helena Phelips, and 
M^^® Agneta Gorges, grand children ” to the “ late Marchioness of 
Northampton, now with God ” The author no where gives more than 
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his initials, but ho was perhaps Edward Browne, who in 1642 pub- 
lished ‘‘A rare Patorne of Justice and Mercy,” The author 

writes in a peculiar kind of Stanza, and in Pai*t 1, Meditation 7, (for his 
work is divided into tlirce Paris) thus speaks of himsoH 

“I have been oft abroad, yet ne’r conld fiiid 
Half the contentment winch I found at homo : 

Methought that nothinp: suited to iny nuud 
Into what place soever I did conic. 

Though I nothing needed there, 

Neither clothes, nor drink, nor meat, 

Nor fit recreations, yet 
Methought home exceeded farre.” 

Considering that he dedicates his poems to two ladies, E. B. is often 
gross in his allusions and indelicate in his expressions ; and it seems to 
have been rather a matter of vanity with him to s]ieak plainly. In one 
place, ho fancies a rich lady at the point of death, whose attendant 
endeavours to console her mistress ’by pointing out her worldly 
pleasures and possessions : — 

Here for your feet are tmicimg ornaments * 

Here aic your bonnets, and your net-work cauls : 

Fine linen, too, that every eye contents, 

Your head-bands, tablets, caie-nngs, cluiins S: falls : 

Your nose-jewels and yoiu rings, ^ 

Yom hoods, cnsping-inniies 8c wimples, 

Glasses that bewray yom' ]>imples, 

Vails, and other pretty things >* * * 

‘‘ Rich chains of pearl to tic your hair together, 

And others to adorn your snowic breast ; 

Silk-stockings, starrc-likc shoes of Spanish leather , 

And that which farre cxccllcth all the rest, 
begets most admuation 
Of your clothes is not their mattei', 

Though the world affords not better, 

But it is their Fronchest fashion.'' 

The author certainly displays suspicious learning upon all matters 
connected with a lady's toilet and bed-room. 

It is worth noting, that Thomas Jordan made use of some waste 
copies of this book to defraud such as would pay him for dedications : 
he printed a new title to it without date, calling it Dvaik or 

a Fort against MisfoH'unei and jialmod it off upon tlio unsusjx'eting 
as his own composition. A copy with this iiceuliarity was sold in 
Heber’s hbrary, Part VIII., ITo 1369. Jordan was unquestionably a 
great trickster in those matters ; but he had usually the e-xease of m hat 
Chaucer calls a hateful good” — ^poverty. 
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Bitllein^ William — A Dialogue botli pleasauut aud pietiMl^ 
wherein is a godhe regiment against the Fever Pestilence, 
with a consolation and comforte agamst death. — Newlie 
corrected by William Bnllein, the authour thereof — Im- 
prmted at London by Ihon Kingston Juhj 1573 8vo 
B L 111 leaves 

There was an earher impression of this work in 1564, but the edition 
of 1573 was “ corrected by the author,*’ the last work on which he 
probably was engaged, as he died in 1576 It is of no value at this 
time of day as a medical treatise, though the author was very eminent , 
but we advert to it because Ballem, for the sake of variety and amuse- 
ment, introduces notices of Chaucer, Gower, Lidgate, Skelton, and 
Barclay, which, coming from a man who was contemporary with two 
of them, (for Bullem was born very early in the reign of Henry YIII ) 
may be accepted as generally accurate representations They are put 
mto the mouth of an apothecary, whom he names Cnspme, and who 
IS descnbmg Parnassus having spoken of Homer, Hesiod, Enmus, 
and Lucan, as favourites of the Muses, he proceeds — 

And nere theun satte old morall Goore, with pleasaunte penne m hande, 
commendyng honeste love without luste, and pleasure without pnde Holines&e 
m the Cleargy without hypocnsie, no tyranme m rulers, no falshode m Lawiers, 
no usune in Maichauntes, no rebellion m the Commons, and umtie emong 
kyngdomes ” &c 

“ Skelton satte m the comer of a piller, with a frostie bitten face, jfrownmg, 
and IS scante yet cleane cooled of the hotte bumyng cholour kmdeled agamst 
the cankered Cardinall Wolsey, wntmg many a sharpe disticon with bloudie 
penne againste hym , and sente them by the infemall rivers Styx, Elegiton 
and Acheron, by the Fcnman of helle, called Charon, to the said Cardinall 
How the Cardinall came of nought. 

And his Prelacie solde and bought, 

And where such Prelates bee 
Sprong of lowe degiee 
And spnituall dignitee, 

Farewell benigmtee, 

Farewell simplicitee, 

Farewell humanitee, 

Farewell good chantee 
Thus parvum hteratus 
Came from Eome gatus, 

Doctor dawpatus, 

Scante a bachelaratus 
And thus Skelton did ende 
With Wolsey his finende ” 

TheEev Mr Dyce,iuhis “Skelton’s Works,” I p kxxyj, cites only 
the two first Imes, adding that the rest were “ chiefly made up from 

H 
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Skelton’s Works,” not being aware tliat tlicy were a parody, and 
one of tlie oldest in onr language. Of Okauccr, wlio comes next, 
Bullcin says 

Wittie Chaucer satto in a Cliairc of gold covcic<l with Rohc«i, writing ])yoso 
and nsinc, accompanied with the Spnites at many kynges, IviiightcH and fairc 
ladies, w'^liom ho jdcasauntly hcsprinkeled with the swcetc wai<T ol the wellc 
consecrated unto the Muses , an<l as the heavenly spiiite commended his deaie 
Bnghain for the wortlnc entonib\ng of his hones, worthic of memorie, in the 
long^slcjiyng chamber ol most famous kinges, even so in tnu;(‘<lic lie be- 
wailed the sodainc lesuricction ol many a noble man Ixdore then time, lu 
spoilyng of Eiutaplics; whcichy many have lost thou inhentunncc.” i^c. 

Here again, as in the address to tlio Reader before Warner’s '' Con- 
tinuance of Albion’s England,” 160G, wc see Brigham justly ajiplauded, 
for the cost ho incurred m the “ worthy cmiombing ” of Chaucer’s 
bones in Westminster Abbey. Of Lidgatc BuUem speaks as follows : — 

^‘Lamcntyng Lidgatc, lurking emong the lillic[s], with a hald skons, with a 
garlande of willowes ahont his pate booted he was aftei sainct Benets gmse, 
and a blackc stamcll robe, with a lothlic monsterous hoodc hanuyng baek- 
wardo, he stoopyng forward, bewadyng every estate with the s]>iute ol‘ prom- 
dcnco , lorscyng the lallcs of wicked men, and the slip])iic scates ol Pnn<‘cs ; 
the ehbyng and flowyng, the risyng and falling of men in auclonfcie, and liow 
veituo do advaunce the simple, and vice overthrow the most noble of the 
woilde.” 

Alexander Barclay Dr. BuUoin calls Bartlot, in the irregular spelling 
of those times ; and, asserting that ho was “ born beyond the cold river 
of Tweed,” we see no sufficient reason for disbelieving iliai ho w^as a 
native of Scotland : Barclay, after writing his Pastorals, <&c., did not 
die until 1552, so that BuUoin was his contcmx>orary, and most likely 
know him and the fact. lie observes : — 

“ Then Bartlet, with an hoopyng russet long coate, with a prctic hoodc in 
fiis nccko, and five knottes upon ins girdle, after Francis tricks. He w-as borne 
beyonde the cold river of Twedo. lie lodged upon a swete bed of Chamomill, 
under the Sinamum tree : about hym many Shepherdes and shepc, wuth 
ideasaunte pipes ; greatly abhorring the life of Courtiers, Citizens, UKurers and 
Banckruptes &c. whose oldo daies are miserable. And the estate of fc5hci)hcrdc8 
and countrie people he accoumpted moste happic and sure.” 

Whether Barclay were or were not a Scot, certain it is iliai lie lived 
most of his time in Devonshire, far from the metrox^olis ; and con- 
tinuing a rigid Catholic, as w^c see, of the order of Si. Framis, he 
w,as sure to bo abused by the Protestants. The later portion of 
BuOem’s book is a ridicule of travellers’ wonders, with an ironical 
description of Great Britain (called Teterj/ JSfatnh) as a coimfry where 
the inhabitants wore perfectly holy and virtuous. Everybody, even 
Ritson,has called this work “A Dialogue both pleasnut and pitifull,” 
but the last W'ord reaUy is fuiifM, L c. full of jnety. 
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BuiiWER^ John — Anthropometamorpliosis Man transform^ 
or tlie Artificial! Olianglmg historically presented in the 
mad and cruell Gallantry^ foohsh Bravery^ ndicnlons 
Beauty^ filthy Fmenesse^ and loathsome Lovelmess of most 
Nations^ fashionmg and altering their bodies from the 
mould mtended by Nature , with Figures of those Trans- 
figurationSj &c And an Appendix of the Pedigree of the 
Bnghsh Gallant Scripsit J B Oognomento Ohirosophus 
M D &c — London, Prmted by William Hunt, Anno Dom 
1653 4to 323 leaves 

There was an edition in 1650, 8vo , of this singular and learned work, 
but it IS here much augmented and improved The title-page is 
preceded by a Portrait of the Author, by W Faithoine, and the 
portrait by a “ frontispiece,” representing persons of various nations, 
with their peculiar and absurd transformations, brought to trial before 
Nature, who engages Adam and Eve for her assessors 
Aftei five pages of verse, describmg many of the monstrous changes 
men undergo by their own consent, we arrive at a dedication to 
Thomas Dickinson, Esq , m which the author states that the present 
was the fifth time ** the heroic disease of writmg ” had attacked him 
to this are appended six copies of commendatory verses in Latin and 
Enghsh, followed by a letter to the author m prose, “ a hmt of the 
use of this treatise,” Dijploma AjpjpolUnism'Ldii'm. hexameters, a list of 
authors quoted or mentioned, Errata, “ a Table of the Scenes of Mans 
Transformation,” and a general “ Introduction ” The body of the 
work occupies five hundred and fifty mne pages, upon which are many 
coarsely-executed wood- cuts, representing some of the most striking 
tiansfigurations ” On p 20 is given the representation of one of 

‘‘ such men 

Whose heads stood m then bi easts,'* 

a race in the existence of which the author states his implicit behef, 
and this at a date fifty years subsequent to the time when Shake- 
speare wrote his Tempest and Othello, whoie also “ men whose heads 
do grow beneath their shoulders ” are spoken of Om great dramatist 
availed himself of the popular notion on the sub]ect, warranted by 
JSachluyfs Voyages, and by the translation of Phny, B v , ch 8 , 
where ‘‘ the Blemmii, who have no heads, but mouth and eyes, both 

H 2 
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in tHoir breasts,” are mentioned. At tlie end of Bnlwer’s worTj; is an 
unnsnalLy complete index of tlie contents of a volume, wbicli dis- 
plays a great deal of curious knowledge, and elaborately illustrates 
many vulgar opinions and superstitions. 


Buttes^ Sie William. — Booke of Epitapbes made on tlio 
death of Sir William Buttes^ Knight^ who deceased the 
third day of September, Anno 1583. — Imprinted at 
London by Henrie Midleton. 4to. 28 leaves. 

We notice this small and unique volume, not for any intrinsic worth 
it possesses, but because it contains several specimens of English 
versiheation by men whose names have not hitherto found their way 
into Eitson’s Bibl. Poet., or into any other production of the kind. 
Of the subject of the Epitaphs we know nothmg, unless Sir WiUiain 
Buttes were descended from Dr Buttes, Physician to Henry YITI., 
and father of the Dr. Buttes, who in 1599 published a work, called 
Dyet’s Dry Dinner,” more singular m its title tlian meritorious in its 
contents. The English versify ers on the death of Sir Wdliain Buttes 
are his relative T. Buttes, Henry Grosnold, Thomas Corbold, Samuel 
Stalon and Eobert Lawes, while the Latin contributions a, re by 
Eichard Harvey, William Bourne, Homy Gosnold, Francis Burleigh, 
and Thomas Corbold. In none of these can we find a line that is 
worth quoting ; but we gather, from particular expressions and allu- 
sions, that Sir William Buttes died rich, and that ho had acquned his 
wealth by mercantile pursuits. 


Oambeido-e Jes^s,— Cambridge Jests, or Witty Alarums for 
Melancholy Spirits. By a Lover of Ha, Ha, Ho. — Lon- 
don, Printed for Samuel Lowndes &c. 1674. 12mo. 

76 leaves. 

This collection consists of the usual stock of such meny mis(‘ellanies, 
and one additional story, so to call it, which shows how little ])oople 
were adquainted, even in the reign of Charles II., with ShakcHiienre^s 
“ Merchant of Yenice.” For this reason only wo notice ** Cambridge 
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J ests ” Wlien Lord Lansdowne, in 1701, made SLylock a comic cha- 
racter and a modern Israelite, introducing it by the line. 

To day we pumsli a stock-jobbing Jew,” 

the original bad been entirely forgotten on the stage, and few people 
knew wbat Shakespeare had really written, and how he had drawn 
the character, until the appearance of Howe’s edition of “the Works 
of Mr Wilham Shakespeaa ” in 1709 The incident of the pound oi 
flesh IS thus told m “ Cambridge J ests,” even the scene havmg been 
transferred from Yemce to Constantmople 

“ In the City of Constantmople a certain Christian desired to borrow of a 
Jew the sum of five hundred Buckets The Jew lent them unto him with 
condition that for the use of the money he should, at the end of the teim, give 
him two ounces of his flesh, cut off m some one of his members The day of 
payment being come, the Christian lepayed the five hundred Duckets to the 
Jew, but lefused to give him any part of his flesh The Jew, not willmg to 
lose his interest, convented the Christian before Sultan Soliman, Emperour of 
the Turks, who havmg heard the wicked demand of the one, and the answei of 
the other, commanded a Razor to be brought and to be given to the Jew, to 
whom he said ‘Because thou shaft know that justice is done thee, take there 
the Razor, and cut from the flesh of the Christian two ounces which thou de- 
mandest, but take heed thou cut neither more nor loss, for if thou dost, thou 
shalt surely die ’ The Jew, holding that to be a thmg impossible, durst not 
adventure, but acquitted the Christian his interest ” 

It seems out of the question to suppose that, if Shakespeare’s play had 
at this time been popularly known, the mcident could have been thus 
related m a common jest-book it occurs m it on p 148 Dogget, as 
most people are aware, performed the part of Lord Lansdowne’ s Jew 
m 1701, m the dialect of an Anglo-German Hebrew 


Campion^ Edmund — A true reporte of the death & martyr- 
dome of M Campion^ Jesuite and pieiste^ & M Sherwm 
& M Bryan^ preistes^ at Tihorne the first of December 
1581 Obseruid and written by a Oathohke preist^ which 
was present therat Wherunto is annexid certayne verses 
made by sundrie persons B L 4to 26 leaves 

This title IS followed by a text from Apoca vu , under the symbol of 
the Society of J esus, and there is no doubt that the tract was either 
printed abroad or secretly m this country, without any prmter’s name. 
It IS a vindication of Campion, Sherwm, and Bryan, and an attack 
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upoa ‘‘ Cliarke, Hanmer, WMtakers, Fyld, Zeltngli, Eliot, kogging 
Munday, nming Elderton and John Nickols, tlie disciple of bawdy 
Bale, all worsMpfall writers at tMs time against Preistes & Jcsxiitos.” 
After detailing tbe circumstances of the execution, at wbicli Sir Francis 
Knowles, Lord Charles Howard, Sir Henry Lee, and others were pre- 
sent, “ a caveat to the reader touching A. M. his discovery ” is added, 
which supplies some interesting particulars regarding that celebrated 
pamphleteer, poet, and dramatist, Anthony Munday. 

It asserts that he ** jSrst was a stage player (no doubt a calling of 
some creditt), after, an aprentise, which tyme ho well served with dc- 
ceaving of his master, then wandring towards Italy, by his owmc 
report became a coosener in his journey. Comming to Borne in his 
short abode there was charitably relieved, but never admitted in the 
Seminary, as he pleseth to lye in the title of his booke, and, being 
wery of well doing, returned home to his first vomite againe. I omite 
to declare how this scholler, new come out of Italy, did play extempore ; 
those gentlemen and others whiche were present can best give wiincs 
of his dexterity, who, being wery of his folly, hissed him from his 
stage. Then, being therby discouraged, ho sot forth a balet against 
playes, but yet (O constant youth) ho now beginnes agamo to rufilo 
upon the stage. I omit, among other places, his behavior in Barbican 
with his good mistres and mother, from whence our superintendent 
might fetch him to his court, were it not for love (I would sayc 
slaunder) to their gospel. Yet I thinko it not amiss to remember thee 
of this boyes infehoitie two several wayes of late notorious.*’ 

Hence the writer (supposed without much evidence to bo Bobert 
Parsons) proceeds to notiqe two publications by Munday : one upon 
the death of Evorard Haunce, a copy of which was sold among Heber’s 
books, and the other his tract entitled “A Discoverie of Edmond Cam- 
pion and his Confederates,” which also includes an account of their 
execution, and was pubhshed in 8vo. by Edward White with the date 
of 1582. Munday claimed to have been very instrumental, not only 
in the detection, but in the capture of Campion, and having been a 
witness at his trial, was present at his execution for the jiurjiose ol' 
confrontmg him. The latter part of Munday’s tract is A broefe Dis- 
course concerning the deathes of Edmond Camjnon, Jesuit, Bajiho 
Shirwin and Alexander Brian,” on 1 Dec. 1581 ; and in the next year 
Munday wrote, and printed, a reply to the publication boibro us. [ISec 
Munuay 
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At tlie close of tlie small volume m our Lauds are four poems upou 
Campion and Lis fellow sufferers tLe first contams tLe followmg stanza 
n-gainst Munday 

“ The witnesse false, Slcdd, Munday & tlie rest, 

Which had your slanders noted m your booke, 

Confesse your fault beforehand, it were best, 

Lest God do find it wiitten, when he doth looke 
In dreadfull doome upon the soules of men 
It will be late (alas) to mend it then ” 

Eldorton excited the author’s wrath by ballads he had pubhshed, m 
the usual course of his calhng, upon the execution of Campion Ho 
attacks him thus 

“ Fonde Eldeiton, call m thy foolish rune 
Thy scurile balates are to bad to sell 
Let good men rest, and mend thy self m tune 
Confesse in prose thou hast not meetred well, 

Or if thy folly can not choose but fayne, 

Wnte alehouse toys — blaspheme not m thy vain ” 

iN'o ballad by Elderton on this subject has come down to us he was 
a noted writer of poems upon temporary topics, and the laughing-stock 
of Thomas IN'ash and other younger contemporaries he had been a 
player as eaily as 1552, [Kempe’s Loseley MSS p 47], and twenty 
years afterwards we find him at the head of a company of actors It 
must have been subsequently to this date that he subsisted mamly by 
** baJladmg,” though some of his extant productions of that class bear 
an earher date, as, for mstance, his Epitaph upon Bishop JeweU in 
1571 His Lamentation of EoUie,” prmted by Edward Allde with- 
out date, IS probably still older, and, from expressions it contams, may 
be assigned to the very commencement of the reign of Elizabeth 


Cap and the Head — A Pleasaunt Dialogue or disputation 
betweene the Cap and the Head. — Imprinted at London 
by Henry Denbam for Lucas Harrison &c Anno 1564. 
Novembris 11. B. L. 12mo 23 leaves. 

This highly amusing and curious tract is anonymous, and it was so 
popular that it came to a second edition very early m 1565, a copy 
bearing the date of 19 Feb m that year being known, and pieservcd 
in the library at Bridgewater House It consists entirely of a con- 
versation between a Cap and a Head that was about to put it on, the 
foimer remonstiatmg agamst the fantastic fashions of the early part 
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of tlie reign of Elizabeth, and illustrating very minutely, and enter- 
tainingly, many of tlie prevailing peculiarities in attire, but especially 
in tbe ornaments and coverings for tbe bead. It opens as follows . 

« Tlie Cap, O, how undiscretely doth Portmic dcalc with many in this 
world ! cuised be the time that ever I was appoynted to cover thee 

“ The Head, What the Bivel aylest thou ? thou docst nothing now a dayes 
but murmure and grudge. , ^ , o., 

“ The Cap I would the Wolle that I was made of and the Shcepe that bare 
it had been devoured wyth Rogges, or that it had bcciic burned in the filthy 
fyngers of the ilfavoured olde queano that spunne it. 

The Head, Why, what meanest thou by this Cuising ? I never did thee 
any harme.” 

Afterwards the Cap outers into particulars of his grievances ; and 
this and other passages would have afforded amusing illustrations to 
the author of the articles on ancient head-dresses in Vol. xxiv. of the 
Archseologia : 

The Cap, Who is able to beare suche injmye at thy hando? thou art never 
contented to weare me after one fashion; but one while thou wearcst me hke 
a Garlande; by and by lyke a Steeple; another whyle a Barber’s Bason; anono 
after lyke a Boll whelmed upsyde downc; sonietymc lyke a Royster, sometime 
lyko a Souldiour, and sometime like an Antique; sometymo plited, and anono 
after unplited , and not being contented with that, thou byndcst mec wyth 
garishe bandes, one while of one colour, and another while of an other, and 
sometymo wyth many coloures at once, as if I wcic mad howc is it possible to 
suffer so many chaunges 

The Cap is sometimes very severe and satirical in his censures : 

“Por how many are paynted wyth Riadcmc for Samets, that in tunc of their 
lyfo have bene false Traytourcs to their King and Countiyc? howc many 
crowrued wyth Golde, that hauo better deserved to he crow'ncd with perpetuall 
shame ? how many paynted wyth precious Mytcrs’that, if their lives w^orc wel 
examined, might more worthily weare an infamous Pyllory paper '? so tliat 
their head atiyre honourcth not them, but they rather dishonour their attyie: 
whereby thou maist perceavo that it is not possyble for me to hydo the faultes 
of the understanding, as I hyde the scurfe of thy scalde Pate.” 

The Cap farther complains that he is sometimes ridiculously “ stuck 
with Ostrige, Cranes, Parrats, Bittons, Cockes aud Capons feathers,’' 
signifying nothing but the lightness of the brain of the wearer. At 
last Cap and Head go out into the street together, and Cap questions 
Head very closely why he pulls him off so frequently to salute differ- 
ent pj pple as they pass. 

“ The Cap, *’*'=*' But tell mo why diddcst thou put me of to him tliat 
paa&ed by ? 

7%e Head Wouldest thou not have mo shew obeyscciicc to him? looko 
what a fayre chayne he hath on. 

The Cap Then madest thou curtesy to hys chayne, and not to luni. 

The Head Nay, I did it to him bycauso of hys chaiiic. 

The Cap What IS hoe 

The Head, I can not toll; but well I woto ho hath a fayre chayne. 
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The Cap But if he had had none, thou wouldest have let him passe 

“ The Head Yea but sawest thou not, when hee perceaved that I made no 
accoumpte of hym, howe he opened his Cloake of purpose that I might see his 
chayne^ and then, thou knowest, I can doe no lesse ” 

Tins leads to various shrewd remarks upon persons of different sta- 
tions and professions one of the persons they pass is a Cathohc bishop, 
and m the course of the conversation the Head tells an anecdote how 
he escaped bemg considered a heretic Throughout the discussion the 
Cap has by far the best of the “ disputation,” which termmates in this 
manner 

“ The Head I cannot deny but thou haste spoken reason, but bycause I will 
not seeme to bee selfe willed, I minde to frame myselfe accoiding to the time 
and company, and therfore beare with mee tyll I haue money to bye a new 
Cap, at which time I minde to let thee rest in quiet 

“ The Cap Well, syth it wyll be no better, I mmde no more to trouble thee, 
but vyll armemy selfe paciently to beare all these Injuries, in hope that a time 
will come that thou shalte both remember my wordes, and I also shall bee m 
qmet therefore, doe what thou wilte, I wyll say no more ” 

The last leaf is occupied only by the printer’s colophon, with the 
same date as on the title-page • 


Oarew, Eichaed — Godfrey of BuUoigne or the Eecouene of 
Hierusdlem An heroicall poeme written m Itahan by 
Sieg Torquato Tasso and translated into English by E 0. 
Esquire And now the first part containing fine Cantos 
imprinted m both Languages. — London, Imprinted by 
John Wmdet for Thomas Man 1594 4to 120 leaves. 

This very faithful version was made by Richard Carew of Anthony, 
author of the “ Survey of Cornwall ” There are not two editions in 
1591, but the title-pages of some copies differ m the imprint, purport- 
ing to have been “printed by John Wmdet for Christopher Hunt of 
E\ceter and an address, subscribed C H , informs the reader that 
the MS had got abroad without Carew’s knowledge, and that, ^ter 
five cantos had been prmted, he forbade the publication of more, at 
least for the present The address to this copy, mstead of being dated, 
as usual with others we have seen, “From Exccter the last of 
Fcbruarie 1594,” is “ From Exceter the last of Februarie 1593 ” In 
one case, no doubt the commencement of the year was calculated from 
1 January, and m the other from 25 Maich 
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As Fairefaxin 1600 (See Faieefax ^osi)i availed liimsolf of Carew’s 
version, especially in tlio first drauglit of tlie first stanza of liis trans- 
lation, witliout mucli improving upon it, we may subjoin it liero for tlio 
sake of comparison. Carow renders it ; 

I sing the godly armes and that Chieftainc, 

Who gieat sepulchre of our Lord did free, 

Much with his hande, much wrought he with his biaiiic, 

Much m his glorious conquest siithcd hco. 

And hell in vain it selfe opposdc, m vamo 
The mixed troops, Asian and Libick, flee 
To armes, for heaven him favour’d, and he dicw 
To sacred ensignes Ins straid mates anew,” 

Perhaps one reason why Fairefax afterwards made changes in Ins 
first stanza was, that ho was accused of having copied Carow. Carew’s 
translation was never completed, and as far as it goes, it is rather re- 
markable for fidelity than for freedom : his versification is always 
regular, and in the Italian form of stanza. If Carow were too faithful, 
certainly, Fairefax was too free. 


Caeiw^ Eichaeb. — A Herrings Taylo : Contayning a Pocti- 
caU fiction of diners matters worthie tlie reading. — At 
London Printed for Matthew Lownes. 1598. 4to. 18 
leaves. 

On the authority of Gruillim’s Heraldry, p. 154, edit. 1610, it has 
been supposed that this rhiming rigmarole, for it is notliing better, 
was written by Eichard Carew of Anthony, the author of the iirceeding 
work, and of the “ Survey of Cornwall,” 1602. The internal evidence 
is all the other way ; for, allowing much for discursiveness and in- 
tended obscurity, it is clear that the writer know nothing of metre, and 
his meaning, when discoverable, is anything but such as would proceed 
from a man of good sense, elegant mind, and refined attainments. Wc 
tlxb;^, therefore, that Guillim, who was himself no good judge of such 
matters, was misinformed : in deference, however, to his statement wo 
have placed the tract under Carew’s name. That the real writer, who- 
ever he may have been, was a man of some classical learning, the many 
allusions to ancient history and mythology sufficiently establish, but 
even in this respect the piece is certainly not worthy of Carow, and it 
is very properly not assigned to him in either edition of Lowndes’ BibL 
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Man , wLile Pry, in Ins Bibl Mem , 1816, 4to p 156, tliongli he gives 
tlie writer far more tlian deserved credit, does not pretend to liave 
ascertamed wbo be was It lias been said tbat an aUegory was in- 
tended, and tbat “ A Herring’s Tayle ” was a sort of satire upon tv o 
emment personages of tbe time , but we can discern notbmg of tbe 
kind, although somebody may possibly have been personified under the 
figure of a snail in its futile endeavour to chmb Tbat tbe author 
did not understand tbe commonest rules of metre, as then practised by 
Oarew himself and so many great poets, we may piove by tbe first six 
miserably lame hues — 

“ I sing tbe strange adventures of tbe bardie Snayle 
Wbo durst (unlikely match) tbe weathercock assayle 
A bold attempt, at first by fortune flattered 
With boote, but at the last to bale abandoned 
Helpe, sportfull Muse, to tune my gander-keaking quill, 

And with inck blotles of sad merriments it fill ” &c 

Ho person with tbe sbgbtest ear for rhythm could possibly have pro- 
duced such hues, and many others equally lamentable , yet tbe writer, 
if we understand him, professes admiration for Spenser and Sidney, 
tbe latfcer by bis name and tbe former as tbe ** Muses despencier 

“ But neither can I tell, ne can I stay to tell 
This pallace architecture, where perfections dwell 
Who list such know, let him Mum despenciei reede, 

Or thee whom England sole did smee the Conquest breed 
To conquer ignorance, Sidney, like whom endite 
Euen Plato would, as Jove (fiiey say) l±e Plato write ” 

We conjecture tbat by Muses descender (printed in itabcs m the 
original) tbe author of “Tbe Paery Queene” must have beenmtended, 
but tbe pun is as bad as tbe poetry, and we can trace no other allusion 
to any writer of tbe period If tbe riddle of tbe whole piece were ever 
worth solving, we are not in a condition to explain it now, and such 
bnes as those tbat foUow could surely never have been considered 
tolerable — 


Por when the god of puffes, great master of the ayre, 

Saw the base Snayle of his sonnes spoyles a Trophee rcarc, 
Choler enflam^d his heart, revenge tickled his fist, 

Disdame wrmckled his face to smile of little list, 

And up his throte bole staires cbmbd words of tliieatcning, 
Which to efiects of deedes thus wise he sought to binig 
Poste through his large Dominions are writs out sent 
To wame his wmdie vassals to a pailiaraent 
So whizzmg, blustnng, peeping, whisking, there came in 
Enst lithie Emus with bus pucbio iivild skin, 

HoxtBoicas aimd m icc,” &c 
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Some humour seems here to have-been meditated, but most ineflec- 
tually, as far as moderns are concerned ; and when, in his last words, 
the author tells us that his “pen is worne to the stumpo,’' it is much 
in the same condition as the reader’s patience. 


Caere^ John. — Larmne Belle for London^ with a caiioat or 
warning to England : also a pitiful complaint of the pcni- 
tente synner^ newlie set forthe by Ihon Carre^ Citizein of 
London. — ^Imprinted at London by Henry Kirckham at 
the signe of the blacke Boie at the little North doore of 
Ponies. 1573.' 8vo. B. L. 11 leaves. 

In this small unique tract we introduce two new names into the annals 
of our popular poetical literature — ^John Carre, the editor of the book, 
and W. Philhppes, who had a share in its composition. The 
main subject is the pride, vanity, and general vices of the metropolis, 
which they attack in a strongly puritanical spirit, warning the inhabit- 
ants to repent, ere they be overwhelmed by the judgments of heaven. 
We know nothing of the writer beyond the fact stated upon the title- 
page, that, whatever his coadjutor Philhppes may have been, Carre 
was free of the city: a John Phillips subsequently wrote upon the 
death of Sir P. Sidney and other topics, and his rehgious opinions 
were similar to those of his namesake. 

The first poem subscribed “ Pinis qd Ihon Carre,” begins imme- 
diately after the title-page, — 

Eor thee, 0 London I I lament, 

And wring my hands with mourning chore. 

Because that thou will not repent, 

Seyng thy destruction drawefch ncre. 

If it he true, as scriptures tell, 

Thy sinnes will smeke thee doimc to hell. 

“ The vices which in thee are used 
To[o] tedious are for me to tell: 

Thy noble fame is sore abused 
By those whichc in thee now doe dwell* 

Whereby I see thy great decaic, 

That God doth tlireaten thee echo daie,” 

He observes the same measure through sixteen stanzas, especially 
attacking pride, “ a weed that it is no boot to tread down, since it must 
be plucked up by the root ” 
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So likewise pride m London now 
Doeth florishe m sucke goodly sorte, 

That thei invent whiche waio and how 
Thereby augmented it might be, 

And nothyng doe regardo at all 
That pride in the ende will have a fall 

Here the defective rhime “ sorte” and “be” shows' a clear misprint, 
which may be easily remedied if we read “ m such high degree' for 
“ in such goodly sort ” We need hardly mention that Carre instances 
the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah, but with more novelty he goes on to 
refer to the destruction of Alexandria, Hmeveh, Jerusalem, and even 
Troy, as warnmgs to London he exclaims — 

“ 0 London I thou hast cause to weepe, 

Por to consider thine estate 
Thou art in synne now diounde so deepe, 

That from hell mouthe thou canst not scape 
Except repentance thou embrace, 

At Gods hande thou shalt finde no grace ” 

In his last stanza he agam remmds his fellow citizens that “ pride 
must have a fall,” after which Phihippes takes up the song to a very 
similar tune, but in a different measure — ^fourteen syllable hues, divided 
m order to come into the small page He entitles his poem “ A Caveat 
or warning to Englande,” and it begins thus tautologously 

“ The present plagues that now we fele 
our joy es docdi muche encioche. 

And feare of forrem foes besides 
who seeke for to appioche 

“ To worke annoye to Bntame soile, 
but Jove be thankte therefore, 

That hath dislodgde the treason now 
vhich Curia kept m store ” 

Here the substitution of J ove for the name of the Creator, and the 
use of the word Curia, m order perhaps to avoid more particular and 
personal allusion, are remarkable Thence, affecting a classical style, 
he talks of Ins and Ehamnusius, and diverges to a wolf “ in lambs 
array,” finally arriving at a horticultural figure, representing Queen 
Elizabeth as the gardener — 

“ The gardner hath her sickle sharpte 
to plucke up all suche seedes 
As to the eye do fiuittuU seme, 
and yet are stmekmg weedcs, 

Whose barrein braunche as foitile scinde, 
to those that simyDle were. 

In eche respect, as did the tree 
that yciely fruict did beare 
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‘‘ But he whiche first did plant those trees 
in this our Englisho landc, 

And did assigne the Gardener, she 
to take the charge in hande, 

Hath showne her Grace where she shall graft, 
and where that she shall rooto, 

According as aficction servos 
to sucho as ydde no finite,” 

He advises the Queen to use her sickle in time ‘Ho crop such im])H/’ 
and “ not to stay as erst she did,’* until they had clomh too high, I le, 
not very charitably, thus invokes her . — 

“ Renowned Prince, even so I crave, 
foresee thy subjectes woes, 

And ycldc revenge for such as wislic 
thy Crounc to forrem foes 5 ” 

and at last addresses himself to the divine power by his proper appel- 
lation. While praying for the Queen, he does not forgot the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of London; from whence wo may, perhaps, 
infer that PhiUippes also was a member of the corporation. 

“ And to this citie graunt (0 God ’) 
lordc Maiorand his fiatcmitie 
Degresse nothyng fiom Princes will, 
but joyno as one m unitio. 

“ God prosper her ! God length her raigne ’ 
from haraics her grace God save I 
Pooio Phillippcs he witli gushyng tcarcs 
doth thus desire to have 

Emis. per W. Phillippcs.” 

So, lest Ms name should bo passed over in the text, he adds it im- 
mediately afterwards at the conclusion. To these two ])roductions is 
added an anonymous third, in a different form and measure, but other- 
wise possessing no features calling for observation. 


CARTWEiaHT, John. — The Pi*eachers Travels. Wherein is 
set downe a true loumall to the confines of tlio J'last In- 
dies, througli the great Oountroyes of Syria, Mesopotamisi 
&c. With the Authors retumo hy the way of Pei-sia, 
Suaiana, &c. Containing a full survow of tho Kingdom 
of Persia, &c. Also a tmo relation of Sir Anthonie Shor- 
ley’s entertainment there : &o. With tho description of a 
Port in the Persian gulf commodious for our East Indian 
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Mercliants &c Penned by I 0 sometunes student in 
Magdalen Colledge in Oxford — London Printed for 
Tbomas Tborppe^ and are to bee sold by Walter Burre 
1611 4to 56 leaves 

Tlie autbor does not state bis reason for undertalang tbis long and 
perilous journey, tbe account of wbicb is dedicated to Sir Tbomas 
Hunt (a Justice of tbo Peace of Surrey), “from mine House in 
Soutbwarke, tbis 18 of October Anno Dom 1611 ” On tbe next page 
bo tells tbe “ gentle Reader ” that be bad mtended to bave added some 
observations to show tbe great probability of a JSTortb-west Passage, 
but be bad delayed it, until be bad ascertained wbetber tbe then 
current news were true that it bad been discovered 
Cartwright narrates at considerable length tbe chief incidents of 
bis travels through tbe various countries named on bis title-page, and, 
on p 67, adverts to Sir Anthony Sberley, and bis mission to Persia, 
to stir tbe sovereign up against tbe Turks Ho admits that Robert 
Sberley was loft in Persia by bis brother as a sort of pledge, and bears 
witness to tbe great favour in which be maintained himself in tbe 
court at Ispahan Tbe following is a remarkable allusion to tbe play,^ 
by Day, Rowley and WilLms, called “ Tbo Travels of three Engbsb 
Brothers,” often acted, and printed in 1607, about four years before 
Cartwright’s return to England “ And farther, tbe Rmg, to mamfest 
bis love, gave him (Robert Sberley) out of bis Seraglion in marriage a 
Circassian lady of great esteeme and regard But that be should 
bave a child m Persia, and that tbe King (a professed enemie to tbe 
name of our blessed Saviour) should be tbe God-fatber, this certamely 
IS more fit for a Stage, for tbe common people to wonder at, then for 
any mans private studies ” 

It was on tbe Author’s return that be went to Mosul and surveyed 
tbe neighbouring remams of Hineveb be says, and tbe passage in our 
day IS curious — “ It is agreed by aH propbane writers, and confirmed 
by tbe Scriptures, that this cittie exceeded all other oittics m circuit 
and answerable magnificence For it seems by tbe ruinous foundation 
(which I thoroughly viewed) that it was built with foure sides, but not 
equah or square , for tbe two longer sides bad each of them (as wo 
gesse) an bundrotb and fifty furlongs , tbe two shorter sides mnty 
furlongs, which amounteth to foure hundred and eighty furlongs of 
ground, which makes three score miles, accounting eight furlongs to 
an Itahan mile ” Wbetber this statement and calculation accords 
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witli modern moasnrenionts and computations we know not, Init it is 
very possible that 250 years ago more of tlie proportions of JN^uicvcIl 
could be ascertained than at present. The practice of conveying goods 
and passengers down tbe Tigris upon air- filled goatskins j )rcv ailed tlicn 
as now, for Cartwright teUs us, 

‘‘Prom the Island of Eclcn wc returned to Mosul, wo stiiicd thcic eight dales, 
and so went down the river Tigris to Bagdat, or New Babilon, ])cing ea!ue<l 
not on boat, as down the river Euphrates, but upon certaiiic Zatniies or rafts, 
borne upon goates skins blownc lull oC winde like Idaddeis Wbieb ratts tbey 
sell at Bagdat tor fire, and cairy their skins agame home upon Asses by lauti, 
to make other voyages down the said n\ or.” 

The above, as might bo expected, exactly accords with the present 
practice. The Author is here and there too tedious and minute, vhilo 
mother places he is too brief and general m Ins descriptions. On the 
whole, his book is rather a duU one, but there is less on the subject of 
rehgion than we should have looked for m ‘‘ Tlic Preacher’s Travels.” 
The work is not especially rare, but it touches some points not adverted 
to by other writers. 


Caumpeden^ Hugh. — The History of Kyng Bocciis and Sy- 
dracko how ho confounded his lorncd moii and lu the 
syglit of them dronke strong venym in tho Name of the 
Trinit© and dyd him no hurt. Also his dyuynyto that ho 
lerned of the Boke of Noe. Also his profyeye that ho had 
by Eeuelacyon of the Aungell. Also the aunsworis to tho 
questions of wisdome both moraU and naturall with much 
worldly wysdom© contayned in number ccclxij. Trans- 
lated by Hugo of Caumpeden out of Frencho in to Eng- 
lisshe. — [Colophon] Thus endeth the hystory and quos- 
tyos of kynge Boccus and Sydracke. — Piynted at London 
by Thomas Godfray. At the coste and charge of dan 
Eobert Saltwodo moke of saynt Austons at Cantorbury. 
Cum priuilegio regali. 

Warton (H, E. P. II. 408, edit. 8vo ), Dihdin (Typ. Ant. III. 05), 
and others, have inconsiderately given 1510 as the date when this 
gious romance was printed, while the fact is that Godfray, whose name 
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it bears m tlie colopbon, did not begin to employ a press until 1522 the 
type serves also to show that it was similar to that he used for his 
Chaucer in 1532 

Theie is a confusion in the title page which has sometimes misled 
those who have spoken of the work without reading it, for it was not 
Kyng Boccus who “ confounded his learned men/’ but Sydracke , and 
it was Sydracke who drank the poison which, by the blessmg of the 
Trinity, did him no mjury Sydracke too, of whose ongm httle or no- 
thing IS said, answered so satisfactorily the 362 questions in divimty, 
morahty, natural history, &c put to him by Kmg Boccus This he 
accomphshed by the aid of the Holy Ghost, in addition to the con- 
version of all India to Christiamty, although it afterwards relapsed 
to its ancient idolatry Warton quotes from a MS (Laud G 57) 
which materially differs from the prmted copy, to which we have 
confined ourselves It thus opens 

“ Men may fynde m olde bokys, 

Who so therm lokys, 

Actes worthy of memory 
Bull of knowlege and mystery , 

Wherof I shall shew a lytell jeste 
That be fell ons m the Best 

Ther was a Kynge that Boccus hyght, 

And was a man of moche myght 
His land lay by the greate ynde 
Bactorye hyght it as we fyndc, 

Aftei the tyme of Noe even 
Ej-ght hundred yere fourty and seuen 
The Kynge Boccus hym be thought 
That he wolde haue a cjtye wrought, 

His enmyes ther with to fere 
And agayn them to mayntayne his were 
Chefiy foi a kynge that was his foo 
That moche of jnde longed vnto , 

His name was Garaab the Kynge 
Boccus tho purueyed all thynge 
And shortly a towre began he 
Theie he wolde make a cytye, 

And was ryght in the incomynge 
Of Garabys lande the Kynge ” 

By “ Garaby’s land” we are perhaps to understand Araby , but the 
author’s chronology is a httle defective, smee he makes all that he re- 
lates occur only 847 years after the time of Noah Boccus began his 
tower, but every mght what he had done in the day was demohshed, 
and " foure score and ix maysters,” whom he consulted, could not dis- 
cover the cause He casts them all into prison and sends for Sydracke, 
an old man who professes to be able to carry out the completion of 

I 
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tlie tower. He converts Boccus to the true faith by shewing him “the 
umbre of the Trinity** in a vessel of water; but as his pcoj)lc arc 
thereby enraged, they insist that Sydracke sha,ll drink “ sfcronge 
vonym :** he consents to do so, and “ it dyd him no hurt,** Then fob 
low the 362 questions which Boccus pro])osos to Sydracke, and the 
answers to them open the Kmg*s mind to the wiiole history of man’s 
creation, and to the mystery of his redemption. Some of the doubts 
suggested by Boccus are only upon points of natural philosophy, as 
question 59—* 

May cny woman bcrc mo 
Chyldrcn m lici at onjs than two 

and question 74,—^ 

Why are some men blake in townc, 

Some ivliyt and sonic brownc 

Other questions regard music and the sciences, as— 

The fyrst instrument who made it, 

And how came it in his wyt 

to which Sydracke*s answer is worth giving for its true ]ioctry, m 
conception more than in words . — 

“ Of the chyldren of Noe 
Japhet, the yongest of the thre, 

He contryi od it, and wrouglit 
As God it sent in liis thought: 

And of the sound ho it tokc 
Of trees that die wynde shokc ; 

And also of waters souno 

That ran hardc from hyllcs domic 

Sonic sonne was lowe and some liye, 

And therof found he melody. 

An instrument he mailc anone 
That melody to worke upon.*' 

We cannot at all agree with Warton that there is “ no sort of ele- 
gance in the diction,** when we read a passage like the above. 
tion 207 reads like a puzzler, but Sydracke answers it in terms that 
would have not been at all rehshed in the time of the Stuarts . the 
question is — 

Whether is hycr, ns thou doyst nndurstand, 

The Kyngc, or the laivc of the landc ? 


To which the sage reiilies,- 


If the Kyngc do agayne the lawc, 

Lawe shal hym demo with sky! and ryght: 
Than is the lawe above his myght, 

And hreke ho the lawe m eny thyng, 
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Afterwards tLe questions again become religious and polemical, as 
to wbetber Cbrist’s disciples could work miracles — ^wken Clirist sliall 
come to redeem tke world, &e ? and under tlie last answer to Question 
362, we read “ Tlie ende of tbe liystory ” Here it is related tbat Boccus 
completed tlie tower m tbe name of the Tnnity — ^tbat Garaab submitted 
and was converted, but tbat after tbe deatlis of Boccus and Sydracke 
all went wrong again, and tke people of India reverted to tbcir old 
pagan faitk and worship At the close “ Hughe of Caumpeden” claims 
the whole as his translation , but, as far as English is concerned, it 
does not read as if the materials had been derived from any foreign 
source Dibdm speaks of an ‘‘Epilogue,” but there is notlnng so 
called by the writer, and the word “Emis” precedes the colophon 
This romance is not noticed by EUis m his “ Specimens ” 


Ceotiteion, — The vahant and most laudable fight performed 
in the Straights, by the Centurion of London, against five 
Spanish Gallies Who is safely returned this present 
Moneth of May Anno D 1591 4to B L, 3 leaves 

This tract, small as it is, was considered of sufficient impoitance to 
be entered at Stationers* Hall on the 15th May, 1591, by Andrewe 
White, who, on the same day, also registered “ a ballad of the same 
vyctorye ** There is a wood-cut of a ship under sail on the title-page, 
and it occupies so much room that, if there were ever any stationer's 
name under it, it has been cut away The terms of the entry in the 
Eegisters are these — 

“ Andiewe White Entrcd unto him &c The wonderfull vyctorie obteyned 
by the Centuryon of London againste fyve Spamshe gallies, the injth ot April, 
bemge Ester daye, 1591 ” 

The tract itself gives the date of the fight “ upon Ester day last, in 
the straights of lebualtare,” where the Centurion, of 45 men and boys, 
m company with three smaller vessels, which left her to her fate, was 
attacked during a calm by five galleys full of Spamards “in every of 
the gaUies (says the account) there was about five or sixo hundreth 
souldiours,** but the meaning must surely be that there were ^00 or* 
600 Spaniards in the whole, and not m each galley The enemy was 
beaten off with considerable loss after a determmed lesistanco of 
five hours and a half 

The name of the Captain of the Centurion was Eobert Bradshawe, 

I 2 
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and at tlie end of the pampHet, after tlie word “ Finis/’ wo'mect witli 
tlie subsequent sort of attestation to the truth of the narrative: 
“ Present at this fight, Maistcr John Hawes, Marchant, and sundry 
other of good account.” One of the companions of the Centurion, the 
Dolphin, was afterwards attacked by the Spaniards and blown up. 

We are enabled to give three stanzas of the ballad from a broadside 
fragment: the whole, though we have never met with it, may lie in 
existence, and what follows will bo sufficient for identification : — 

“ Come listen noble marincis 
And I a tale will tell ^ 

Of liow the bold Centurion 
The Spainaids did refcll 

lioive well ye maHna^s, 

“ She had but five and forty men, 

The Spaniaids many hunderd, 

And if they gam'd the victory, 

The ship they would have plimdcrd. 

Howe well) <5^ 

“ The Spaniards rowd in gallics five j 
No ])ieath ot wind did blow, 

But still the boldo Centiuion 
Most boldly met the foe. 

Home well, 

The above must have been sung to the popular old tune of Row 
well, ye Mariners,” but we have seen various sea-songs, of difierent 
measures, to the same air. 


Chalkhill, John. — Thealma and Clearchus. A Pastor«al 
History in smootli and oasie Yerse. Written long Birico 
by John Chalkhill Esq. an Acquaintant and Friend of 
Edward Spencer. — ^London : Printed for Benj. Tooko &c, 
1688. 8vo. 87 leaves. 

This poem, in couplets, was edited by Izaac Walton, and his brief 
preface is dated May 7, 1678, but the work did not come from tlie 
press until five years afterwards. It is a circumstance not noticed by 
*Sir Jphn Hawkins in his life of Walton, nor m other a,uthoriti(‘s, that 
Spenser’s Christian name is sometimes mistakenly givep on the title- 
page, Edward instead of JSdmund : such is the ease with the copy be- 
fore us. The volume is preceded by linos from the ])en of Thomas 
Flatman, dated June 5, 1683, about six months before Walton*s death, 
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on tlie 15tli of December, 1683, m Ins mnety-first year Tlie second 
Earl of Bridgewater seems to Lave been an attentive and an admiring 
reader of CbalkliilL’s poem, and bas corrected errors of tbe press m 
various parts of it 

There is some reason for assigning to Cbalkbin a collection of small 
poems under tbe title of “ Alcdia, Pbilopartbens lovmg PoUy,” wbicb 
was first prnted m 4to 1613, m a volume witb Marstons “Pyg- 
malion’s Image,” and “ Tbe Love of Amos and Laura ” Tbe last of 
these IS dedicated to Iz Wa or Izaac Walton, which connects him 
with tbe publication , and at tbe end of tbe first piece are tbe mitials 
I C , which perhaps were those of John CbalkhLil There were sub- 
sequent editions of “Alcdia” in 8vo 1619 and 4to 1628, and it cer- 
tainly deserved considerable popidariiy for tbe “ smooth and easy 
verse” m which it is written, a quality imputed by Walton to Cbalk- 
hdl’s poetry Tbe author of “ Alcdia” gives himself Phdoparthen as 
his poetical name, and to him, an epistle preceding the poems is ad- 
dressed, headed, “ A Letter written by a Gentleman to the Author 
his Priend,” signed Phdaretes this may possibly have been Walton, 
who, nearly sixty years afterwards, edited “ Thealma and Clearchus ” 
The prmcipal part of “Alcdia” consists of what I C is pleased to call 
“ Sonnets,” or short pieces in six-lme stanzas, often unconnected ex- 
ceptmg m the general subject A specimen or two may be not impro- 
perly subjoined — 

“ What thing is Love ? A Tyrant of the minde, 

Begot by hate of youth, brought forth by sloth, 

Nuist with ■vain thoughts and changing as the wind, 

A deepe dissembler void of faith and troth 
Fraught -with fond errors, doubts, despite, disdam, 

And all the plagues that earth and hell containe 

What thing is Beauty? Natures dearest mimon. 

The snare of youth, like the inconstant Moone 
Waxing and waynmg, error of opinion, 

A mommgs flowre that withereth ere noone 
A swelling frmt, no sooner npe then rotten, 

Which sicknesse makes forlome, and tune forgotten ” 

Not a very mconsiderable portion of “ Alcdia” is m couplets, and 
the style, m more than one respect, reminds us of the versification of 
Thealma and Clearchus ” The following hues are from a division of 
the work called “ Love’s accusation at the Judgment- seat of Reason ” 
it forms part of “the Author’s evidence against Love ” — 

“ It *s now two yearcs (as I remember well) 

Since first this wretch, sent from the noather hell 
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To plague the woild with new-found cruelties, 

Under the shadow of two chnstall eyes 
Betraid my sense; and as I slumhnng hiy 
Pelloniously convay’d my heart away, 

Which most unjustly he detain’d from mco, 

And exercis’d thoieon sti*angc tyranny 
Sometime his manner was to sjioit and game, 

With bry’is and thorns to raise and ])iiekc the sanu', 

Sometime with nettles of desire to sting it, 

Sometime with pmsons of despairc to wring it. 

Sometime againo ho would aiioynt the sore 
Andhealo the place that he ha<l hurt heloie; 

But hurtfull helps and ministrcd in amc, 

Which served only to lencAV my pame. 

Por, after that, more wounds he added still. 

Which piciccd deepe, but had no powei to kill. 

Unhapiiy mcd’eine, wdiich, m stead of eui c, 

Gives strength to make the patient more indiu’e I” 

Although perhaps no particular rcsemhlanco can bo pointed out, yd 
in “Thealma and Clearchus” wo observe the same flow of the verse, 
and so great a similarity of pause and rhytlim, as, combined with otlu‘r 
circumstances, to make it probable that both that work and “ Aieiha” 
were from one pen. 


CiiAMBEELAiNj Egbert. — Jocabolla, or a Cabinet of Conceits. 

Whoreimto aro added Epigrams and otlicr PotJins 1)y 
E. C. &c. — London^ Printed by E. Hodgkinson for JDaniul 
Erero &c. 1G40. 12mo. 

A jest hook of very rare occurrence, and especially recommended to 
notice by one of the “ Conceits ” applying to, and naming, Shake- 
speare. 

The above printed title-page is preceded. by an engraved one, ** J, E. 
fecit,” representing Mercury and the Fates in the foreground, and a. 
champaign country with a river in the background : underneath the 
plate is this couplet , — 

“ The Ecathcrcl God doth by his miith hctiay 
The Eatall liuswifcs of oK lives io plu^.” 

The dedication to Mr. John Wild is subscribed Robert Chamber- 
lain, probably the author of ‘‘Nocturnal Lueubratimis,” and 

“ The Swaggering Pamsel,” a comedy, IC'IO, of whom liitlo is known 
excepting that he was of Exeter CoUegc. After a short a<ldr<*sK “to 
the Reader ” begins Jocabclla, or the Cabinet of Conceits/* numbered 
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from 1 to 459, followed by a few poems, only mterestmg on acconnt of 
tbeir temporary application One is On tbe new fashion’d coats witli- 
ont sleeves, called Rockets another “ On the new fashion’d high- 
crown’d hats a third On the new fashion’d long cnffes a fourth 
“ On Mr ISTabbes his Comedie called the Bride,” and a fifth “ On the 
Swines-fac’t Lady ” Two commendatory copies of verses, signed ‘‘C 
G Oxon ” and “ T R most nnnsually placed at the end, conclude the 
small volume 

The mention of Shakespeare is met with in the Conceit numbered 
391, and it is this — 

“One asked another what Shakcspeares woikes weie worth, all being bound 
together^ hee answered, not a farthing not worth a farthing, said he, vhy so 
He answered, that his playes weie woith a gieat deale of money, but he novel 
heard that his workes were worth anythmg at all ’’ 

At the time the above was prmted Shakespeare’s Plays had been 
pubhshed twice ‘ bound together,” viz , in 1623 and 1632 All the “ Con- 
ceits ” are necessarily short, but some of them, as might be expected, 
have httle pomt The foHowmg illustrates a well-remembered passage 
in Butler’s Hudibras, published more than 20 years afterwards it is 
numbered 69 — - 

“A gentleman going to take horse was observed to have but one spur, and 
bemg asked the reason, answered, that if he could make one side of his horse 
goe, he made no question but the other side would goe along with it 

l^Tumber 83 only gives m prose what on a previous page (21) we 
have seen m verse — 

“A Schoole-master, upon a bitter cold day, seemg one of his Scollers ex- 
treamly benumb’d, asked him what was the Latm for cold ? he answered, 6 
Sir, I have it at my fingers ends ” 

The next we shall quote has bttle pomt, but it relates to an mteiest- 
ing topic — ^the employment, until the Restoration, of male actors on 
the stage to sustam the parts of women It is numbered 122 — 

“ A Gentleman meeting a stage player m a great sicknes time, who had for- 
merly plaid womens parts, told him he was giowne grave, and that he began to 
have a beard the other answered, while the grasse growes the horse did starve, 
meaning, because there was then no playmg, and therefore he did let his 
beard grow ” 

While the plague prevailed m London no performances were allowed 
at the theatres These are a fair specimen of the whole work Ac- 
cording to Anthony Wood, Chambeilam did not go to Oxford until 
1637, when he was thirty years old if so, JocabeUa ” must have been 
collected, and perhaps prmted while he was still at College 
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Chapman^ George.— Petrarcts seven Penitentiall Psalms^ 
paraphrastically translated. With other Philosophical! 
Poems^ and a Hymne to Ohi'ist upon the Orosso. Written 
by George Chapman. [Mottos from Arri. Epict,] — Lon- 
don^ Imprinted by Matthew Solrnan dwelling in Plecte- 
streeto neare Chancerie Lane. 1612. 8vo. 50 leaves. 

This is one of the scarcest of Chapmans productions, and we luwo 
never seen more than three perfect copies of it. Warton (H. E. P. 
iv. 275) only knew of it from the Stationers’ BiCgisiers, wlicre it was 
entered the year before it was published ; and Dr. Bliss (Atli. Oxon. 
II. 579), supplying the omissions of Wood, was obviously not aware of 
the existence of a most beautiful exemplar in the Bodleian Library ; 
he cited the entry at Stationers* Hall exactly as he found it in Warton. 
The title page above quoted gives us no information respecting what is, 
on some accounts, the most interesting portion of the small volume, viis. 
a number of miscellaneous original poems, of which wo shall speak 
presently. 

The dedication is to the then Master of the Rolls, Sir Edward 
Philhps, requesting him to read the book“ at his emptiest leisure,” Chap- 
man excusing himself for not addressing it ‘‘ to his most gracious and 
sacred patron” Prince Henry, on the ground tjxat he destined for him 
his great work, the translation of Homer. Then begin the parajdiras- 
tical versions of Petrarch’s seven penitential Psalms : I. jlleii mihi 
misero. II. Imocaho quem offendi. III. Misirere Domine. IV. 
Medordari lihet. V. Nodes mece in mmrore transeunt. VI, Ciretwi* 
vallarunt me inimici, VII. Cogitabam stare. 

He giv^ another, and what ho terms a stricter, version of the first 
Psalm, but it is the only one ho so treats. The paraphrase of tlio 
first stanza is this : — 

0 me wretch I I have enrag’d 
My Redeemer, and engag’d 

My life, on death’s slow footc presuming: 

1 have broke his blessed lawes, 

Turning, with accursed cause, 

Saving love to wrath consuming.” 

** More strictly translated ” it stands or foIlow^s — 

0 me accurst I since I have set on me 
(Incenst so stemely) my so meoke Rc‘dccmcr, 

And have licnc proud, in prides su]>rcme flegree, 

Of his so serious law a sleight esteemer,” 
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Chapman admits, as all must allow, that his style is sometimes 
“ harsh,” and we may add that it is often obscure, from a struggle to 
bring his weighty and es^ansive thoughts into as small a compass of 
words as possible His “ Hymne to our Saviour on the Cross” begins 

“ Haile, great Redeemer ^ man and God all haile ^ 

Whose fervent agome tore temples vaile. 

Let sacrifices out, daike Prophesies 
And miracles and let m tor all these 
A simple pietie, a naked heart 
And humble spint, that no lesse impart 
And prove thy Godhead to us, bemg as rare, 

And m all sacred powre as circulare ” 

In reference to the woids “A simple pietie,” Chapman adds this 
note — “ Simphcitie of pietie, and good life answerable to such doc- 
trine, m men, now as rare as miracles m other times , and require as 
much divinitie of supportation ” The divines of his day were not 
much in favour with him, for he proceeds afterwards, 

“ Thou couldst have come m glone past them all, 

With powre to force thy pleasure, and empale 
Thy Church with brasse and Adamant, that no swine, 

Nor thee^es, nor hypocrites, nor fiends divme. 

Could have bioke in, or rooted, or put on 
Vestments of pietie, when their heaits had none 

upon which he subjoins this note — Such as are our divmes m pos- 
session, and m fact devils, or wolves m sheepes clothing ” 

Elsewhere he thus appbes the mythological fable of Harcissus — 

“ Hence came the cruell fate that Orpheus 
Sings of Narcissus , who bemg amorous 
Of his shade in the water (which denotes 
Beautie m bodies that like water fiotes) 

Despis’d himselfe, his soule, and so let fade 
His substance for a never-purchast shade 
Since soules of their use ignorant are still 
With this vile bodies use, men never fill ” 

This IS o^lbure He draws up the moral of his whole hymn m the 
following couplet, placed at the end, and marked by Italic type 

“ Oomplatne not, whatsoever Seed znvades, 

But heaviest Joi tunes 'beaieae lightest shades 

We must now make a few quotations from the third portion of the 
book, consistmg chiefly of original pieces, which Chapman was too 
modest to announce on the title page After translatmg “ Viigil’s 
Epigram of a,good man” and others, he gives a few epigrams of his 
owm , as, 
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Of Learning, 

** Learning is the Art of good life they, then, 

That lead not good lives are not leanied men.’’ 

Eatlier too severe a test, but a logical conclusion, admitting the premise. 

Of Attire, 

In habite, nor in any ill to th’eic, 

Affright the vulgar liom I’hiloboidiic , 

But as m lookcs, woids, woikcs men witnesso tliec 
Comely and chccklesse, so ui habitc be.” 

Wo conclude with a piece, entitled. 

Of great Men, 

When Homer made Achilles passionate, 

Wrathfull, rcvcngefull, and msatiato 
In his affections, what man will demo 
Ho did compose all that of industiic ? 

To let man see that men of most lenowne, 

Strongst, noblest, laircst, if they set not do\^ nc 
Decrees within them for disposing tlicsc 
Of j udgement, resolution, uprightnc&sc, 

And vertuous knowledge ot their use and ends 
Mishaps and miseiios no Icssc extends 
To their destruction, with all that they prisdo 
Then to the pooiest and the most dcspisdc.” 

As no bibhographcr has ever made an extract from tliis rare volume, 
and some have not even mentioned it, we have thought it right to go 
more into detail regarding it. 


Chapman^ Geoege. — ^Homer Prince of Poets : Translated ac- 
cording to tlie Greeke^ in twelue Bookes of his Iliads. By- 
Geo. Chapman. Qui nil molitur inepU , — At London 
printed for Samuel Macham. n. d. fol, 12G leaves. 

The title-page is engraved by W. Hole : on cither side is a figure of 
Achilles and Hector, and at the top a head of Houior, supported by 
Vulcan and Apollo, with this motto ; 

Mulcibor in Tiojam, pro Troja stabat Apollo. 

At what precise date these twelve first hooks of the TIiad (jame out 
cannot be ascertained, as no year is mentioned in any }>art of* the 
volume. Seven Books of the Ihads” and ** The Siueld of Achilles’' 
appeared in 1598, and the remaining five books wore not added to tlio 
seven and printed, at ah events, till 1603, as they are dedicated in 
verse, and at length, to Prince Henry : to this in some copies, (as 
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in tlie present), a sonnet to Queen Anne is sub 3 omed, but tbe leaf does 
not belong to tbe regular series of tbe signatures It is foIloTredby an 
interesting address “ to tbe Reader/’ where Chapman thus adverts to 
tbe general prmeiples of translation 

Which how I have m my conversion prov’d, 

I must confesse, I hardly dare referre 
To reading judgements, smce so generally 
Custome hath made even th’ ablest agents erre 
In these tianslations all so much apply 
Their paines and cunnmgs word for word to render 
Then patient Authors , when they may as well 
Make fish with foule, camels with whales engender, 

Or their torgues speech in other mouths compell 
For even as difierent a pioduction 

Asks Grceke and English , smce, as they, in sounds 
And letteis shun one form and unison, 

So have their sense and elegancie bounds 
In their distingmsht natures, and lequue 
Onely a judgement to make both consent 
In sense and elocution , and aspne 

As well to reach the spirit that was spent 
In his example, as with art to pierse 
His giammar and eiymologie of woids 

Of the capabihties of Enghsh ho remarks farther on 

And for our tongue, that still is so empayrdo 
By travailing lingmsts, I can piove it cleere 
That no tongue hath the Muses utterance heyrde 
For verse, and that sweet musique to the eaie 
Strooke out of nme, so naturally as this 
Our monosyllables so landly fall 
And meete, opposde m nme, as they did kisse 
French and Italian, most immctncall 
Their many syllables m harsh colhsion 
Fall as Ihey brake then necks their bastard runes 
Saluting as they justVd m transition, 

And set our teeth on edge, nor tunes noi tunes 
Kept in their falls And, methmkes, then long woids 
Shewe in shorte verse, as in a narrow place 
Two opposites should meet with two-hand swords, 

Unwieldily, without or use or grace ” 

What he says of English is certainly m a great degree true, but few 
will agree m this extraordinary opinion of Italian for the purposes of 
poetry It is to be observed that, in 1598, Chapman employed the 
ten- syllable heroic measure, but he subsequently unfortunately adopted 
the fourteen-syllable long verse The reason for the change he docs 
not explam, but the consequence of it was the addition of epithets and 
expletives to make out the verso, sometimes without strengthemng the 
sense The volume is termmated by fourteen sonnets, addressed to 
the Duke of Lennox , Lord Chancellor Ellesmere , the Earl of Sahs- 
bury , the Earl of Suffolk , the Earl of Northampton , Lady Arabella 
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Stuart; tlie Countess of Bedford; tlie Earl of Sussex; the Earl of 
Pembroke ; the Earl of Montgomery ; Lord Lisle ; Lord 'Wotton ; the 
Earl of Southampton ; and Prince Henry. They are here enume- 
rated, because sometimes there is a difference in this respect, and one 
copy now before us has two additional sonnets to Lady Montgomery 
and Lady Wroth : it was presented by the author to Sir Henry Crofts, 
and contains some emendations in the handwriting of the poet, such 
as the misprint of “ a dance for admnce, in the first lino of p. 215. 

The two sonnets to Lady Montgomery and Lady Wroth, which do 
not usually occur, possess no greater merit than the other compli-^ 
mentary poems of the same kind. They were inserted on a separate 
leaf, each sonnet occupying a T^holo page, and wore probably an after- 
thought by the translator. Spenser was the beginner of this practice 
of adding supplementary Sonnets. 


Chapman^ G-eoecie. — The Iliads of Homer, Prince of Poets. 
Never before m any languag trucly translated. With a 
comment on some of liis clnefc places. Donne according 
to the Greeke by Geo. Chapman. At London printed for 
Nathaniell Buttor, n. d. fol. 189 leaves. 

This title-page is a larger engraving, but of the same design (with 
trifling variations) as that to the twelve books. It is also by W. Hole. 

The date of publication is here again a matter of conjeiduve, but it 
may be assigned to the year 1611 or 1612. The volume consists of the 
whole of the Iliad, and the dedication to the twelve books to Prince 
Henry is ro-published. To it succeeds a sonnet, printed for the first 
time, upon the anagram of Henry Prince of Wales, and the sonnet to 
the Queen. Next we have the address in verso to the Header, as 
before the twelve books, with a prose preface, which contains the 
following remarkable passage : — 

I have not turned him in any ])lacc falsly (as all otlier his interprcb^rB 
have in many, and most of his chicic places) : if I have not left behind me any 
of his sentence, elcgancic, height, intention and invejition ; if in some few 
places (especially in my first edition, being done so long sinec, ami following 
the common tract) I bo something paraplmisticuH and faulty, is itjustiet^ hi 
that poore fault (if they will needs have it so) to drowne all the rest <jf my 
labour? But there is a eortame envious Wuidsucker that hovia’s up and 
downe, laboriously engrossing al the airo with his luxurious amhitioii, and 
buzzing into every care my detraction ; affirming I tiimo Homer out of the 
Lafiue onely &c. that sets all his associates, and the whole rabble of my 
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maligners on then wings with him to heare about my empaire, and poyson my 
reputation One that, as he thinkes whatsoever he gives to others he takes 
horn himself e, so whatsoever he takes from others he addes to himself e 
One, that in this kinde of lobbeiie doth, like Mercurie, that stole good and 
supplied it with counterfeit bad still One, like the two gluttons, Phyloxenus 
and Gnatho, that would still emptie their noses in the dishes they loved, that 
no man might eate but themselves , for so this Castnll, with too hote a 
liver and lust after his owne glone, and to devoure all himselfe, discourageth 
all appetites to the fame of another, I have stricken — smgle bunas you can ” 

Some of the critics upon Ben Jonson would have “ singled him,” 
hut the sonnet to Lady Montgomery, referred to in the precedmg 
article, shows mcontestahly that Chapman and Jonson were on the most 
friendly terms It seems likely that Marston was the poet alluded to, 
because he was afflicted with an envious turn of mind Chapman 
apologises for the imperfectness of his “ first edition,” by which we 
are perhaps to understand the twelve books pubhshed after 1603, and 
not the seven books printed m 1598 In this complete translation of 
the Ihad he very materially altered the first book, and the second as 
far as the catalogue of ships, after which Chapman adhered pretty 
closely to his earher (not earhest) version To every book he added a 

Commentarius,” partly perhaps to counteract the assertion of the 
“ envious wmdsucker,” that he had “ turned Homer out of Latm only ” 
He termmates the whole with the foUowmg brief address to his book, 
which, m the subsequent edition of the Eiad and Odyssey together, 
was omitted — 

** Thus farre the Ilian Ruines I have laid 
Open to English eyes m which (repaid 
With thine o\\ne value) go, unvalued Booke, 

Live and be lov’d If any envious looke 
Hurt thy cleare fame, leame that no state more hie 
Attends on vertue, then pm’d Envies eye 
Would thou wert worth it that the best doth wound, 

Which this age ieedes, and which the last shall bound ” 

It appears by what Chapman says in prose afterwards, that he 
translated the last twelve books m less than fifteen weeks From a 
passage m his JEuthymim Raptus, or the Tears of Peace,” 4to 1609, 
we learn that Pnnee Henry had laid his mjunctions upon the poet to 
complete his version of the Hiad 

" In venturing this delay of your command 
To end his Iliads,” &c 

are his words, m what Chapman entitles Corrola/num ad Rrinctpem 
For the purpose of fimshmg the undertaking with as little delay as 
possible. Chapman retired to Hitchmg, where his family appears to 
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Lave been settled, and W. Browne in Ms Britannia’s Pastorals (1G16), 
Book II. Song 2, calls Mm 

The learned Sheiihord of fair Ilitcliing Tlill.” 

In Ms address to the reader before Ins translation 0]ia,])man ])ro- 
mises a separate ^'Poem of the Mysteries revealed in liomer.*’ Wo 
are not aware that anything of the kmd was published by him, but 
perhaps it afforded him pleasant occupation in lus old ago. 


Chapman^ George. — The Crowne of all Ilomcrs Worckes^ 
BatraciLomyomachia^ or tlio Battaile of Frogs and Miso. 
His Hymns and Epigrams. Translated according to tlio 
originall by George Chapman. — ^London^ Printed by John 
Billj &c. n. d. folio. 101 leaves. 

The Mgh reverence Chapman felt for the art in which lie spent a long 
life seoms to have increased with Ms age, and i^robably one of the 
latest undortakmgs upon which lie was engaged was this completion 
of the translation of the works of the greatest Grecian poet. He tells 
the Earl of Somerset in the dedication . — 

Kings may, perhaps, wish oven your beggars voice 
To their eternities — how skoincl a choice 
Soever now it lies ; and, dead, I may 
Extend your life to bghPs exticiuncst raic. 

If not, yoin* TIomer yet, past doubt, sball malvo 
Iminortall, like hnnselt, your bounties .stake 
Put m my Imnds to propagate your tame ; — 

Such virtue reigns m such uiiitetl name ” 

The preceding linos, with others not always so intelligible, follow 
an Engraved title-page by Will : Pass, containing a portrait of Olia))- 
man at the bottom, and above, Homer crowned by Apollo and Minerva, 
with Mercury standing between them, at the back of the cluur in which 
Homer is seated. To the dedication is added in prose ; ** The occ*asion 
of this impos’d Crowne,” after which the version of Batrachomy- 
omacMa commences, followed by Hymns to Apollo, Hermes, Venus, 
Bacchus, Mars, Diana, <feo. After those come “ Certaino Epigramms 
and other Poems of Homer,” including the various imputed fragments j 
four lines, to the Pishor-boys who pleased Homer with riddles, 
terminate the whole, and we there road, The end of all the endlesse 
works of Homer.” Four pages are subjoined in which Chapman 
speaks in Ms own person 
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The worke that I was home to doe is done 
Gloiy to him, that the conclusion 
Makes the heginnmg of my life * and nevci 
Lot me be said to h\e, ^tiU I live e^ er &c 

It thus concludes — 

‘‘Eor me, let just men judge, by ”v\hat I show 
In Acts expos’d, how much I erre or knowe , 

And lot not Envie make all worse then nought 
With her meaie headstrong and qmte braineles thought 
Others for doing nothing giving all, 

And bounding all woith in her bursten gall 

God and my deare Eedeemer rescue me 
From men’s immane and mad impietie , 

And by my life and soule (sole knowme to them) 

Make me of Pahne or Yew an anadem 
And so, my sole God, the thiice sacred Time, 

Beaie all th’ ascription of all me and mine ” 

Chapman winds up by a short Latm prayer m a similar spirit 
It is to be observed that m his version of the Batrachomyomachia, 
he uses the Greek names given to the Frogs and Mice, msertmg 
hteral translations of them m the margm 
It IS conjectured that this work was printed about 1624 Chapman 
was then sixty-five years old, having been bom in 1559, five years 
before Shakespeare he died in 1634 
We have already mentioned Chapman’s retirement to Hitchmg, 
Herts he must have had relations resident there, for in ITov 1619 
Thomas Chapman presented a petition to Prmce Charles for the 
Bailywick of Hitching, of which he had been deprived by the Earl 
of Salisbury on 30th Nov this petition was referred to the 
Chancellor and Commissioners of the Prmce’s revenue See Harl 
MS Ho 781 At an earlier period of his life George Chapman “ poet ” 
had hved in Southwark he was then, 1598, writing plays for the 
theatres in the neighbourhood 


Ohaeles the Fiest — The true Effigies of our most Hlustnous 
Soveraigue Lord^ King Charles^ Queene Mary^ with the 
rest of the Eoyall Progenie Also a Compendium or 
Abstract of their most famous Geneologies and Pedegrees^ 
expressed m Prose and Yerse With the Times and 
Places of their Births — Prmted at London for John Sweet- 
mg &c 1 641 4to 10 leaver 

This production contains eight portraits, viz , 1, Charles I , a kit-cat 
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in an oval, without any engraver’s name, but probably by Hollar; 
2, Henrietta Maria, a kit-cat in an oval, by HoUar ; 3, Prince Oliarles, 
a balf-length m an oval, without any engraver’s name, but dated 1641, 
and perhaps by Hollar ; 4, Mary, Princess of Orange, a whole length, 
by Hollar ; 6, Prmce J ames, playing at tennis, a whole length, by 
M. Meisan ; 6, Prmcess Elizabeth, a whole length, by Ro Yaughan ; 

7, Princess Anna, a whole length, with “ J. v. L. f.” at the corner; 

8, a plate, representing at the top the infant Prince Charles dead, 
and at the bottom Prince Henry Duke of Gloucester in long clothes, 
without the name of any engraver. 

The work is without preface, dedication, or any kind of introduc- 
tion, and to the verses belonging to the portraits no name is attached ; 
in truth, they were not worth owning. The following, entitled Maria 
Itegina, are a favourable sample of the rest : — 

Within the substance of this figure here 
The Graces and the Vertue[s] do shine cleare : 

The Godesses, the Muses, aU agree 
That in her brest their residence must be. 

From Juno her majestique mind she gain’d ; 

Prom Citherea beauty she attain’d ; 

Minerva (Pallas) hath inspii’d her heart 
With courage in regaiding aimcs and art . 

Apollo with his radicnt rayes divine 
Inclm’d hir favour to the Sisters Nine, 

And for a blessing to this happy land 
Sheo’s largely graced by th’ Almighties hand 
To be a fruitful vine, whose blanches may 
Spread gloriously, as farre as Phoebus raie 
In goodnessc, greatnesse, and in tiuc content 
May she and they be supereminont ” 

The verses face the portraits, with the exception of the last lines upon 
Prince Charles, who was born and died on the 13th of May, 1629* 


Ohauoee, Geoferey. — The woorkes of Geffrey Chaucer^ newly 
printed with diners addicions^ whiche were nencr in printo 
before: With the siege and destruccion of the worthio 
oiteo of Thebes^ compiled by Ihon Lidgate^ Monko of 
Berie. As in the table more plainly dooth apporo. 1501. 
foL B. L, 888 leaves* 

This edition, said to have been edited by Stow although his name is 
nowhere found in it, was printed by John Kyngston in 1561, the 
colophon being, Imprinted at London, by Ihon Kyngston, for Ihon 
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Wight, dwellyng m Poiiles Ohiircliyarde Anno 1561 ” On the 
title-page is a large shield qf Chaucer’s arms, with this couplet under- 
neath it 

Vertue flonsheth in Chaucer still, 

Though Death of hym hath wrought his will ” 

This is followed by Thynne’s dedication to Henry VIII , and the 
Table with eight goodlie questions, with their answers,” &c ‘‘ The 
Caunterbune tales,” and ‘‘ The Homaxmt of the Eose,” have distmct 
titles m this impression 


Chactcee, Gteopfeet — The Workesof our Ancient and learned 
English Poetj Geffi’ey Chaucer, newly Printed, &c — ^Lon- 
don, Printed by Adam Islip Ann Dom 1602. fol 
414 leaves 

This is Thomas Speght’s second edition (the first had appeared in 
1598), and his dedication to Sir Eobert Cecil follows a plate headed, 
“ The Progenie of Gefeey Chaucer,” with the full length of the poet m 
the centre In an address “ to the Eeaders” Speght acknowledges his 
obhgations to Francis Thynne, who, besides his aid m preparmg the 
wort, contributed some hues “ Upon the picture of Chaucer,” which 
precede the hfe After the hfe comes a new general title to The 
Wortes of GeflSrey Chaucer,” &c with the identical wood-cut of 
Chaucer’s arms which had been used by John Kyngston m 1661 On 
the earhest title is given a hst thus headed ** To that which was done 
in the former Impression, thus much is now added,” containing a 
statement of the improvements m this impression The prmcipal of these 
IS the addition of “ the Treatise called lacke Upland,” and “ Chaucer’s 
ABC, called La Pnere de Hostre Dame ” 


Ohettle, Hetoy. — Englauds Mourning Garment Worne 
heere by plame Shepheards, m memorie of their sacred 
Mistresse, Elizabeth &c. To which is added the true 
manner of her Emperiall Funerall With many new addi- 
tions, bemg now agame the second time reprmted &o, 
After which folio weth the Shepheard^s Spring- Song for 
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entertainment of King James &o.— Imprinted at London 
for Thomas Millington &c. 1603. 4to. 24 leaves. 

The variations between the present and the first imj)ression (which 
came out without date) are not very material : the principal addition 
consists of a list (preceding “the Shepherd’s Spring Song”) of the 
twelve barons who carried “ bannerols” at the funeral of Queen Eliza- 
beth. There is, however, an omission of some importance, for in the 
first edition (without date) on sign. E 3, is found a note “to the 
Header,” signed by the author, Henry Chettle . it relates to the eiTors 
of the press, which, being subsequently corrected, it was probably con- 
sidered not necessary to reprint. 

The dedication is “ to all true lovers of the right generous Queeno 
Elizabeth and the tract commences with a dialogue in verse between 
Thenot and Colin, the author figuring himself under the latter name, 
although, as he mentions (when quoting Spenser on sign. D), it had 
been borne by Spenser. A sort of laudatory historical discourse fol- 
lows, and forms the principal subject , but near the centre is a very 
interesting poem, m which Chettle reproaches aU the principal poets of 
the day with their silence in ofibrmg tribute to the dead Queen, while 
some of them were so eager to pay their court to the living King. 
Daniel, Warner, Chapman, Ben Jonson, Shalcespearo, Drayton, and 
Dekker, are all distinctly pointed at, although their names are not in- 
serted. Of Shakespeare he speaks as follows by the name of Meliecrt, 
whom, on sign. B 3, he had already introduced ; 

“ Her doth the silver tongued Melicort 

Drop from his honied Muse one sable tcare 
To moume her death that graced his desert, 

And to his laies open’d her royal eare. 

Shepheard, remember our Elizabeth, 

And sing her rape done by that Tarquin Death.” 

Ohapman is spoken of as Corin “that finish’d dead Mumim gi^acious 
song Ben Jonson is called, “ our English Horace and Dekkcr, 
"(Ben Jonson’s adversary), “quick Anti-Horacc with the last ho 
couples “ young Moshbec his inend,” a name not easily a])])roi>nated ; 
and Henry Betowe, who, in 1598, had printed “ the second part of 
Hero and Loander,” and is, therefore, styled l)y Cheitio “ Hero’s last 
Mus^us.” Daniel is distinguished as “ the aw’^cetest song-man of all 
English Swains,” and Warner, author of Alhion*s F^qlaml as having 
“ sung forty years tlio life and birth” of Queen Elizabeth. Drayton is 
distinctly charged with having welcomed James on his accession, 
before he had deplored the loss of Elizabeth. 
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“ The Shepherd’s Spring Song,” m gratulation of James I , occupies 
the four last pages, and is smoothly written, but it has httle other re- 
commendation the following is one of the earher stanzas, where Colm 
IS endeavourmg to rouse the sleepmg shepherds 

The gray eyde morning with a blushing cheeke, 

Like England’s royal rose, mixt red and white, 

Summons all eies to pleasure and dehght 
Behold, the evenings deaws doe upward reeke, 

Drawn by the Sun, which now doth gild the skie 
With his light-givmg and world-cheenng eie ” 

In both editions the word “ blushing” in the first of these hues is 
prmted “ blustnng,” but it is an easy and an obvious error 
Besides the two editions bearmg the name of Milhngton, it appears 
from the books at Stationers’ Hall, that Matthew Lawe had pirated 
“England’s Mourmng G-arment,” m consequence of which he was 
ordered by the Court of the Company to brmg aH the copies in, and to 
pay a fine of 20^ This circumstance has only recently come to our 
knowledge, but we copy the following from the original record 
“ 7 Jumj 1603 Math Lawe Yt is ordered that he shall presently 
pay XKs for a fine for prmtmge, contrary to order, a book called Eng- 
land’s mourning Garment, bemge Thomas Millington’s copie , and that 
he shall bnng mto the hall, as forfayted by thordonance, all such 
numbers of the said bookes as now remayne m his hand unsold, which 

he say are 100 xxs pd xvs ” 

In a note to the above it is added, that Lawe “ brought m three 
quarterns, or thereabouts,” and that “five slnUmgs of the fine had been 
given back to him ” Ho copy bearmg Lawes name is known, so that 
we may presume they were all destroyed 


Christas Bloody Sweat — Chnst^s Bloodie Sweaty or the 
Sonne of God m his Agonie By I F — London Prmted 
hy Ralph Blower, and are to be sold at his house upon 
Lambert Hill 1613 34 leaves 

We are una\)le to speculate who was the pious author of this very 
rare poem hi# mitials I E might belong either to Ford or Fletcher, 
but the style is altogether unlike theirs , and the writer’s mmute ac- 
quamtance with Scripture (constantly quoted m his margm), together 
with the general force of his expressions, and unhesitatmg creed, would 
lead to the supposition that he was a zealous puritanical divine The 

K 2 
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dedication is to tHe Earl of Pembroke, but it contains notldng to clear 
up tbe doubt ; and the address “ to such as shall peruse this booke** 
only speaks of the manner in which, in his day, “ poetry was m every 
way made the herauld of wantonnesse,*’ so that ** there is not now 
any thing too unoleane for lascivious rime.*' Yet I. F. owns, near the 
commencement of his poem, that he had himself ‘'spent his best days in 
thriftless verse,” and, being so practised, wo may be surprised at the 
number of his faulty measures. These defects may in part be owing 
to the printer, whom he blames, and in the very passage we have last 
quoted “ thriftless” is mispnnted tUrstless : in other places we have 
sinns for “ sums,” anger for “ angry,” and toratJi for “ breath,” which, 
and more, are left for the discovery of the reader, no hst of errata being 
furmshed. I. F. represents the Saviour as thus explaining to him 
personally the cause of the “ bloody sweat” which gives title to the 
poem : he is speaking of his divine Father ; 

“ The charge of whose hot wrath so fearefull was, 

As against Nature chang’d my sweate to blouci , 

Which, trickling downc my cheekes uppon the grasse. 

Well tould the agony wherein I stood • 

An agony, indeed, whose trembling heato 
Powr’d out the wonder of a bloudy sweato.” 

The whole production consists of 319 such stanzas as the above, and 
we must own, in spite of the talents and ingenuity of the author, that 
many parts are wofuUy wearisome : he does not attempt any fliglits of 
imagination, but ties himself down to the language and incidents of tlie 
ISTew Testament, with various references to the Old. When we read 
the following stanza, with its allusions to the stage, we fancied for the 
moment, that the poem might have been by John Ford, the dramatist, 
but it was later in his career that he wrote productions of a pious and 
moral character, and in other respects the language is unlike that which 
he would have been likely to employ ; 

" He died, indeed, not as an actor dies. 

To die to-day and live again to-morrow, 

In shew to please the audience, or disguise 
The idle habit of inforced sorrow : 

The Crosse his stage was, and he plaid the part 
Of one that for his fnend did pawiio lus heart.” 

Hear the close the author supposes a parent to rclato#to his child the 
story of God’s morcy and man’s salvation, introducing it thus simply 
and prettily. 

“ In after-times, when in the wintci’s cold 
Folkes use to warme them by their nightly fires. 

Such parents as die time of Hie termes old, 
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Wasting the season, as the night requires, 

In stead of tales, may to their children tell 
What to the Lord of Glone once befell ” 

The wnter has not Father Southwell’s impassioned fervour and 
eloquence, but his convictions, of a different character, are as strong, 
and his faith as courageous 


Chtjechyard^ Thomas — A Myrrour for man where m he 
shall see the myserahle state of thys worlde 

The above is the whole of the heading, for the three leaves of which 
the piece consists have no title-page , but the following is the colophon, 
showing that it was printed m the reign of Edward VI — 

" God save the Kyng, 

‘‘Imprynted at London by Eoberte Toye, dwellynge in Panics churche yarde 
at the sygne of the Bell Cum privilegio ad Imprimendum Solum ” 

Neither Ames, Herbert, nor Dibdin mclude it among the produc- 
tions of Toy’s Press The author, in his old age, claimed to have 
commenced wntmg while Edward VI was on the throne, and he con- 
tmuedit until two years after the accession of James I, exceeding 
half a century of authorship He seems nearly all his life to have 
been a straggler agamst poverty, and much of what he says m this 
his earhest known performance is directed agamst the great and 
wealthy Such is the case with the two followmg stanzas, which we 
insert as a specimen of a work of only 172 hnes — 

Some men have treasure and hartes ease at wyll, 

Yet ever wysbmg, and neare hath theyr fyll 
Soch fylthy lucre enbraceth theyr hartes, 

So that thei may have, thei force not who smartes , 

And though they have all, yet for more they gape 
They dnnke both the wyne, and lokes for the grape, 

Whych maketh the poore ryght sore to lament. 

For they haue nothmg but dobble rent 

** They wold wyn theyr fode wyth labour and sweat. 

Yet all wyll not helpe, theyr rent is so great , 

And where they were wont to upholde a plowe, 

Mow scarce can they fynd the grasse for a cowe 
Theyr chddre do watche as haukes for their praye, 

Yet can they not get one good meale a daye 
Soch woful mormnge as is in Englande 
WsIB never before, I dare take m hande ” 

The lines, as the reader will perceive, are couplets, but they were 
prmted by Toye as eight-hne stanzas “ Finis quod Thomas 
Churschard” is misprinted at the end, for, with all his subsequent 
pecuharity of spellmg, he never so wrote his name 
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Churchyabi), Thomas. — Tbe Contention bettwyxte Churcli- 
yeard and Camell^ vpon Dauid Dycers Dreame sett out 
in suclie order^ tbat it is bothe wyttye and profytable for 
all degryes. Eede this littell comunication betweno 
Ohurcbyarde : Camell : and others mo. Newlye Im- 
printed and sett furthe for thy profyt gentyll Keader. — 
Imprinted at London by Owen Eogers for Mycbell Loblee 
dwelynge in Paulis churcbyeard. Anno M.D.LX. 4to. 
28 leaves. 

Xohody has yet given, at all correctly, either the title or contents of 
this rare book : it was reprinted in 1666, but we never heard of more 
than one copy of each edition. In Ms “ Chance,*’ printed in 1680, 
Churchyard informs us that many of these productions were “written in 
the heginnyng of Xyng Edwardes raigne,” and most of the original 
broadsides (for in that form the various pieces first appeared) are in 
the hbrary of the Society of Antiquaries The subjomed is an accurate 
list of all that were repubhshed m a collected form in the work under 
consideration : — 

1 The Preface (probably by Churchyard, but without signature). 

2 Dauy Dycars Dreame. 

3 To Dauid dicars when. 

4 A Eeplication vnto Camels Obiection. 

5 Camels Eeioindre to Churchyarde. 

6 The Surreiomdre vnto Camels reioindre. 

7 A Decree betwene Churchyarde and Camell. 

8 Westerne Wyll vpon the debate betwyxte Churchyarde and 

Camell. 

9 Dauye Dikers dreme (an enlargement of IsTo. 1, adding to it twice 

as much). 

10 Of such as on fantesye decree and discus : on other mens workes, 

lo Ovides tale thus (This is the contest of Pan and Apollo, sub- 
scribed T. Hedley). 

11 A supplication vnto mast. Camell (subscribed “ Your daily Bd- 

man at your maundement. Good man Gofieray Chappell of 
wMpstable”). 

12 To goodman Chappels supplication (signed Thomas Camell), 

13 Steuen Steple to mast. Camell. 

14 Camelles Conclusion (sj^nod Thomas Camell). 
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15 Westeme will to CameU and for Lira selfe alonoj altliougli Lee 

leudly lust to kmtte vp tLree m one (signed W Watreman) 

16 A plain and fynaU confutation of camelles corlyke oblatracion 

17 Camelles crosse rowe 

SucL are tLe contents of tLe 4to of 1560, but to these is to be added 
a broadside of greater interest and importance, but upon tLe same 
subject, wliicL seems to Lave employed many of tLe wits and versifyers 
of tLe time It is by no less a person than tLe famous baUad-maker, 
WiRiam Elderton (Lere called Ilderton), and it is upon a unique broad- 
side it seems to Lave been Eldertons earLest appearance m prmt, 
wLicL renders it additionally curious It Las for title tLe same as JSTo 
7 m tLe precedmg enumeration, viz “A Decree betwene CLurcL- 
yarde and CameU,” and tLe impnnt is “Imprmted at London by 
EicLard Haruy, dweUyng m Eosterlane,” without date , and possibly 
it did not come out until after the pubLcation of the volume the title- 
page of which stands at the Lead of this article It consists of 133 
lines, aU prmted upon one side of a large sheet, the back of which is 
blank It begms thus — 

A decree ypon the dreame made by Dauy Dicar 
WytL answer to Camell, whose tautes be more qmcker ” 

This couplet forms a sort of title, after which we read as foUows — 

WLer Dicar Lath dreamed of things out of frame. 

And CLnrcLyard by writing affirmeth the same, 

And CameU contendeth the same to deface. 

And therf ore Lath put Lys doynges m place, 

Sythe both of those twayne hath set foorth m myter 
The wordes of the Authour, the skyl of the wryghter. 

And runne m thys race, styl chafing the bytte, 

' 1 thynke in this case much more then is fytte ” 

Elderton then proceeds to state the case, and after quotmg Cato, 
and translating the passage, we come to a new headmg, — 

“ The ludgement of the Authour,^’ 

which ends with these hnes and the signature of the writer — 

Take me to the best, as one to you vnknowen 
Whose worthy wyts I do comend & wold w* you be one 
Hot mmdyng so assuredly to spende and waste the daye 
To make the people laugh at me, & here I make astaye 
Fmis quod W Ilderton ” 

t 

Although, perhaps, aU the productions forming this celebrated 
*‘£lytmg” may have been preserved, much of the humour, which be- 
longed to the contest, has certainly not survived the day when it took 
place 
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Churchyari), Thomas. — sad and solemne Funerall of the 
right Honorable sir Francis Knowles knight^ treasorer of 
the Queenes Maiesties houshold^ one of her priuie councell, 
and knight of the most honorable order of the Garter. 
Written by Thomas Churchyard Esquior. — Imprinted at 
London by Ar. Hatfield, for William Holme. 1596. 4to, 
4 leaves. 

This unique tract is defeated to Lord Delawarr, whom Churchyard 
calls the son-in-law to Sir Francis Knowles : the poet here speaks of 
his own **aged years,” and refers to the number of distinguished persons 
who had died within a very short period before he wrote. On this point 
he places the following remarkable obituary in a marginal note opposite 
his first, second, and third stanzas : — ‘‘ In the compasse of one yeero 
there died of the cleargy, of the wars, and honorable councellers, so 
many Byshops, Captames and Govemours whose names follow hcor- 
after. Bishop of London D. Fletcher. Bishop of Winchester. Bishop 
of Chichester D. Bycklie. Bishop of Chester D. Byllyt. D. Whit- 
akers Master of S. Johns in Cambridge. Captaines, Sir Martyn Fur- 
byshar. Sir Boger WiUiams. Sir T. Morgan. Sir Fr. Drake. Sir 
I. Hawkins. Sir JN". Clifford. The Earle of Huntingdon. The Lord 
Delaware. Honorable Councellers, Sir T. Henneago. Sir I. WoUey. 
Sir I. Puckering L. Keeper. Sir Francis Knowles. The L. Chani- 
berlaine.” 

Churchyard is not a poet who possessed any imagination, nor are his 
thoughts novel or striking . his language is often below his subje(*t, 
but his versification is usually fiowing, and his reflections frequently 
just and natural. The subsequent stanza is as good as any in this 
production 

** But yet, ^ood knight, the lamp and torch of troeth, 

Sir Francis Knowles, I can not so forget. 

Thogh corse to church, and soule to heaven goeth, 

And body needs must pay the earth his dot, 

Good will of men shall wait upon thy toem, 

And Fame hir selfe thy funerall shall make, 

And register thy name till day of doom 
In booke of life for thy great vortucs sake. 

Thy frends shall moume, not with long clokes of black, 

But with sad looks of docll behindo thy back.’’ 

Eight other similar stanzas compose the whole of the tract, of whi(»h, 
probably, only a very few copies were printed for presentation to the 
nobility, or persons in office, who were likely to reward the author. 
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ChuechtarDj Thomas. — A wislied Eeformation of wicked 
Eebellion. Newly set foortk by Tbomas Cburcbyard 
Esqmer — Imprinted at London by Tbomas Este^ dweUing 
m Aldersgate Street. 1598 4to 4 leaves. 

In no bst of Cbnrcbyard’s productions is tbis bttle poetical tract in- 
cluded It clearly grew out of tbe Insb Eebelbon, wbicb Eobert Earl 
of Essex very shortly afterwards was sent to Ireland to subdue, upon 
whose departure Churchyard wrote a Fortunate Farewell,” and whose 
return he greeted in a ** Welcome Home,” both dated 1599 It is the 
cause of the Earl’s going that is treated m the work before us, which, 
as will be seen above, bears date m the precedmg year It only occu- 
pies a smgle sheet 4to and, m order to include it m that compass, the 
dedication “ To all the nght noble of birth, or mynd, with the true 
hartted gentlemen, and loyall subjects of England,” is prmted at the 
back of the title-page The whole, prose dedication and poetical ap- 
peal, IS m Churchyard’s pecuhar spelhng, so that sometimes it is not 
easy to see at once the word he mtends to use thus virtuous is spelt 
** vertuos,” often “ ofilten,” hole jpenlous ^^parrelos,” <fcc He 

tells the reader, “ If thear wear no other president, maek lerland an 
example what cursed callamitees aer set a broetch by theas wicked and 
unwelcom cawsis, canckers in a common weall, blayns and blotchis m 
a sound body, and gnawing worms and caetter pillars to every honest 
hart ” He therefore prays them “ with pacyence and sweet consither- 
acion (and no sowre senssuer) read what foUoweth m mield manner of 
vers, albeit somewhat byettmg the gawUs of such, whoes wounds can- 
not be healed, but by som sharp and serchmg medson ” 

As the copy we have used is umque, we will make a few extracts 
equally uncouth, and not very edifymg, but bearmg m mind that the 
author m 1599 was a veiy old man, although he contmued “ to palter 
up somethmg,” in prose or verse, almost to the day of his death he 
was born at Shrewsbury about 1520, and was buried at St Margarets 
Westmmster, 4 April, 1604 His “Wished Eeformation of wicked 
EebeUion ” opens with this stanza 


“ Good men wear glad at Gods great glone seen 
(By speshaU grace) on Englands joy to shyen, 
Which grace prezarvd our quinttescnssed Queen 
That skaeped saef from skaeth throw power demen 
0 falls forsworn, what ear you aer, giue place 
To mightty loys Lieftenant heer on earth 
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O haetfull flock of traytors, held your face 

Prom rightfull Kings and Queens well boem by byrth. 

Py, tretcheros trash that wind will bio a way, 

Pluck vp your sight, and see your own decay.” 

Besides his strange spelling, Churchyard has a peculiarity in his 
punctuation, for he places a comma after the fourth syllable of every 
line, as a csesura, whether the sense do or do not require it : we will 
illustrate this point m anotlier stanza where the old poet assails the 
Boman Cathohes, and especially the J esmts : — 

* “ Hee preached peace, you sow discord and war. 

All duety done, to Sesar Cryst dyd lyek. 

But you in rage, and errors lun so far 

Yce care not whom, yee poyson, kill or stryek, 

A shamelesse swarm, off Seminaries now 
Disgisd lyek dogges, that whine before they bite, 

Pills euery towne, with truthlesse traytors throw, 

Whoes words lyke swords, are ready drawne to smite. 

But bio of Axe, comes oft ere they bee waer. 

And stryeks of head, and leaues the body baer.” 

Independently of punctuation, he observes no consistency, the very 
same word being spelt in different ways in different places. All the 
stanzas are in the spirit of those wo have quoted, without a particle of 
information ; and very near the conclusion Churchyard inveighs against 
the ‘‘sedishoes books and sawsy lybcls ” circulated so industriously by 
the Queen’s enemies. At the end wo read “ Finis qd Thomas Church- 
yard,” and so desirous does he seem to have been that his name should 
not he passed over by the reader, that it appears, in one form or 
other, upon nearly every page. 


Ohurohyaep, Thomas. — The Wonders of the Ayre, the 
Trembling of the Earth, and the warnings of the world 
before the ludgement day. Written by Thomas Church- 
yard Esquire, seruant to the Qneenes Majestic. — ^Imprinted 
at London by Thomas Dawson. 1602. 4to. 12 leaves. 

In both editions of Lowndes’ Bill. Man, it is stated that this tract 
is prose : a considerable part of it is verse, and the title is there given in- 
correctly. It is personally interesting because the WTiter, in his dedi- 
cation to M. D. Sesar {%, e. Master Doctor Caisar, afteiwards Sir Julius 
Csesar) acknowledges his obligations to him for “ the little that I live 
upon, and am hkely to die withall.”. Hence no doubt the title Church- 
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yard liere assumes of servant ” to the Queen Here, too, lie states 
that he had translated part of Plmy, hut that “ a great learned doctor, 
called doctor Holland,” had translated the wholp , and m fact it had 
come out in 1601 To this succeeds “ The generah Epistle to the 
Reader ” m two pages of long rhymes, and the Lord's Prayer, the 
Creed and Decalogue are added m verse, the whole being wound up 
by another page of poetry headed “Yerses fitte for every one to 
knowe and confesse ” The historical portion of the tract is, very 
consistently, m prose 


Ohuechyard, Thomas — Churcbyard^s Good Will Sad and 
heavy Verses^ in the nature of an Epitaph for the losse 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury^ lately deceased^ Primate 
and Metropolitane of all England Written by Thomas 
Churchyard^ Esquire — Imprmted at London by Simon 
Stafford^ dwelhng m Hosier lane^ neere Smithfield 1604 
8vo. 8 leaves 

This, as far as we know, was the last production of its author 
In his Charge^ 4to 1580, he tell us that he had been ‘‘ servant ” to the 
celebrated Lord Surrey , and we find by his Fortunate Farewell, 4to 
1599, that, m the reign of Edward YI , he had been brought before 
the Privy Council for one of his writmgs, when he was befriended by 
the Duke of Somerset 

There is another piece by Churchyard, dated, hke the present, 1604, 
A blessed Balme to sea/rch and salve Bed%t%on, but it was produced 
some tune before the tract under consideration it relates to the exe- 
cution of Watson and Clarke, m November, 1603, while Archbishop 
Whitgift did not die until February, 1604 Churchyard was himself 
buned, as we have stated, the 4th of April, 1604 Whitgift was 
succeeded by Bancroft Bishop of London, and to that Prelate Church- 
yard dedicates his Good Will The foUowmg is the last stanza of 
this author's last poem — 

‘‘ Croydon can shew his works, life, laud and all , 

Croydon hath lost the Samt of that sweet shnne 
Lambeth may cry, and Canterbury may call 
Long for the like with wofull weeping eyne , 

But few, I feare, his like are left alive. 

The more our gnefe— a great King so did say 
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Death stole, like theefe, the hony from the hive : 

Our great Primate in patience went away, 

Left stately Court and Countrey at the best, 

- Because liQ^hop^t to sleepe in Abrahams brcst.” 

The great King ” was Janies I., who deeply lamented the loss of 
Archbishop Whitgift. The eight leaves comjposing the ti*act arc 
printed only on one side, and the poem is in six stanzas. ’No other 
copy of it is known. In this tract Churchyard abandons the peculiar 
mode of spelling observed m many of his other productions. 


Churl and the Bird. — Here foloweth the Churle and the 
byrde. n. d. B, L. 4to. 8 leaves. 

This title is above a wood-cut of two male figures, one in a flowing 
robe, and the other in a cloak, doublet, and hose : between them is a 
tree with a bird upon it. The colophon is, “ Thus endeth the treatysc 
called churle & the byrde. Printed at Canterbury in saynte Panics 
parysshe by Johan Mychel.*’ 

This tract was first printed by Caxton, and twice by Wynkyn do 
Worde. (Vide Dibdin’s Typ. Ant. I. 307, and II. 326), but both 
Wynkyn de Worde’ s editions are unlike the present, regarding which 
Herbert had obtained some hint from a note by Eitson. Dr, Dibdin 
says, “ at p. 1779, vol. iii., he (Herbert) notices an edition of it without 
date, printed by one Johan Hychel, [not Hychol], on the authority of 
a MS. note by Eitson,” This, “one Johan Hychcl,” is, of course, 
Johan Mychel, but no bibliographer seems to have been aware that 
this popular tract was printed at Canterbury. Besides the wood-cut 
on the title, it differs in many respects from the editions by Wynkyn 
de Worde, as may be seen by comparing only the opening stanza, as 
here printed, with that given by Dr. Dibdin 

“ Problemes of olde lykenesse and fygure, 

Which proved ben fouctuous of sentence, 

And have auctorites grounded in senpturo 
By rcaemblaunce of notable aparaimt‘e, 

With moralities concludyngc on ]>i udcnce ; 

Lyke as the byble rehersoth by wrytynge 
How trees somtyme chose tliom a kynge.” 

If Dr. Dibdin’s statement be correct, that in Wynkyn de Worde’s 
editions the poem contains fifty-two seven-lino stanzas, and another of 
eight lines, by way of “Lenvoye,” there is a very material variation 
beyond typographical changes ; for, in Mycliers edition, printed at 
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Canterbury, there are fifty-four seven-line stanzas, besides the termi- 
nating stanza of eight lines 

The author avows that the work is only a translation — 

“ And here I cast on my purpose 
Out of frenche a tale to translate, 

Which m a pamflete I saw and redde but late,’’ 

and it has usually been attributed to Lydgate (Eitson’s Bibhogr Poet 
69), although his name is nowhere mentioned m it After a sort of 
prologue of six stanzas, vmdieatmg the poetical license of givmg 
speech to birds and beasts, the mam subject of the performance thus 
commences — 

“ Somtyme there dwelled m a small vylage, 

As myn auctor maketh mencyon, 

A churle which had lust and corage 
Within hym selfe by dyligent travayle 
To aray nis garden wifli notable aparayle, 

Of length and brede, in lyke square and longe. 

Hedged and dytched to make it sure and stronge ” 

Here the second hne, ‘‘ As myn auctor maketh mencyon,” is clearly 
wrong, for the last word, accordmg to the construction of the stanzas 
ought to rhyme with travayle ” it ought to run, “As myn auctor 
maketh rehersa^le ” The moral is very prettily conveyed The Churl, 
morning and evenmg, hears a Bird smg joyously m a laurel tree m his 
garden he catches it m a trap, and is about to cage it, when the Bird 
remonstrates, declares it cannot smg exceptmg when free, and pro- 
mises, if the Churl will first set it at hberty, to give him three most 
valuable pieces of advice The Churl agrees, and the Bird, flymg to 
its tree, warns the Churl against creduhty, agamst impossible desires, 
and agamst immoderate gnef for any thmg irrecoverably lost The 
Bird follows up its advice by laughmg at the Churl for lettmg it 
escape, seemg that it has a precious stone withm it, which would make 
him mexhaustibly rich, &c The Churl bitterly grieves that he has 
given so rare a creature its hberty, and the Bird proceeds to show him 
how httle he has profited by the three pieces of advice he had received, 
the Bird havmg m fact no such treasure concealed withm it The fable 
terminates with these stanzas 

Ye folke that shall this fable se or rede, 

Newe forged tales I counseyle you to fle , 

For losse of gooddes take never to great hede, 

Nor be nat sory for none adversyte , 

Nor covete thynge that may not recovered be , 

And remembre where ever ye gone, 

That a chuiles byrde is ever wo begonne 
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Unto my purpose this proved is fully ryve 
Rede and reporte by oldc remembiaunc(5, 

That a churles byrdo, and a knaves wyfc 
Have oftentymes «freat sorow and myschaunce • 

And who that hath fredomc hath all sufiysaunce ; 

For bettor is fredome with lytel in gladneaso, 

Than to bo thrall with all worldly rychesse.’* 

“ The Churl and the Bird** is reprinted in Ashmolo*s Theatmm 
micum, 1652, under the title of ‘‘ Hermes Bird/* Pynson printed an 
edition of it, not mentioned by Dibdin, and the original, or what may 
have been the original, is to be found in the Latin Qesta Eomanorum, 
No. 167. A modernization of it is inserted in Way*s JFahUaux, 


Climsell, Henry. — Londons Vacation^ And The Countries 
Tearme. Or A lamentable relation of severall remarkahle 
passages which it hath pleased the Lord to shew on sevei*all 
persons^ both in London^ and in the Country in this pre- 
sent Visitation^ 1636. With the number of those that 
dyed at London and Newcastle^ this present yeare. With 
new Additions. By H. C. — London, Printed for Eichard 
Harper, and are to be sold at his shop in Smithfield, at 
the Hospitall Gate, 1637. 8vo. 12 leaves. 

The author of this singular tract, or more properly chap-book, was a 
well known writer of ballads in the reigns of James and Chai'les I , and 
he seems to have survived until after the Restoration. Most of his 
productions, all of which, as far as they are known, are of a temporary 
character, bear only his initials, but upon some his name, Henry dim* 
sell, is inserted at length. We do not find “ Londons Vacation** any 
where mentioned, yet the words on the title-page, ** with new addi- 
tions,*’ would indicate that it had been printed before. Excepting the 
address To the Reader,” and a particular account of the deaths by 
th^ Plague in London and Newcastle (which seems to have been spe- 
cially afllicted, the deaths there amounting in 1636 to more than 6000, 
while in London they wore 27,000), it is entirely in verso. 

It consists principally of anecdotes connected with the prevalence of 
the Plague, and it is called ** London*s Vacation and ilie Country *s 
Term,’* because at such times it was usual to adjourn the term, and to 
hold the courts of law out of town, at St, Albans, Hertford, and other 
places. The comprehensive wood-cut on the title-page refers to some 
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of tlie cliief incidents narrated by the autbor Tune stands in tbe fore- 
ground witb Ins scytbe and a child m his arms , and near him is seen 
a man escapmg over a brick- waU, who had been mistakenly placed for 
dead under a coffin m the back ground is a Sexton diggmg a grave 
for a person who is on his knees praying , and not far removed is a 
dead man, fully clothed, lymg on his hack 
The most remarkable part of the tract is an account of a cold-water 
cure for the plague, so early had its virtues been discovered, and ap- 
phed in precisely the same way as of late years A gentleman travel- 
Img m the country discovers, to his dismay, that he had “ God’s 
tokens,” le “ blue spots” upon his arm 

“ He spurs his horse, and speedily he ndes 
To the next toun, and there all night abides 
But yet before he went to bed, ’tis said, 

In ’s chambei he a goode fire causde be made 
So, when the Chamberlain had made a file, 

A payle of water he did then desue 
Then cal’d he for the best sheet m the Inne, 

The which he wet, and wrapt himself therein 
The sheet being wet, and he stark naked m it, 

About his body he did strait way pinne it , 

Which bemg done, away to bed he went 
The mormng bemg come, and the mght spent. 

He found himself well, and his body cleare 
Fiom all those spots which before did appeare ” 

There is httle doubt that the cure was effected by the profuse 
perspiration occasioned by the wet sheets , but Chmsell, in the true 
spirit of modern brandy-dnnkmg unbelief, exclaims 

“ But yet my doctor he shall never be , 

Such physick, sure, would be the death of me ,” 

and it IS not improbable that he had strong reasons for dishkmg water 
He adds, what is as curious as the rest, that the gentleman having 
prudently procured the sheet to be buried, it was “covetously dug up,” 
and those concerned m the operation died of the plague caught from 
the mfected linen Yanous other stones are narrated, and the precise 
dates are given to some of them Under the head of “ The Belmans 
call, or Thursday mornmg,” we have the foUowmg — 

“ This day the weekly Bila come out. 

To put the people out of doubt 
How many of the Plague do dye 
We summe them up most carefully 
But, oh, if our transgressions all, 

Both how we sume and how we fall, 

God should take notice what they are. 

Where should we smfull men appeare ? 
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We look upon the punishment, 

But not upon the cause ’tis sent: 

Kemove the cause, & you shall see 
The Plague shall soon removed be.” 

The last part of the production consists of a didactic poem or song, 
with the burden, “ The Lord have mercy on us all,” from which its 
character may easily be guessed. There can be no doubt that the 
materials of the tract were hastily collected, and as hastily put toge- 
ther, for the purpose of securing a temporary sale during the preva- 
lence of infection. 


OimTON-, Purser and Arnold. — Clinton^ Purser and Arnold 
to their Oountreymen wheresoeuer. Whierem is described 
by their ovm hands their vnfeigned penitence for their 
offences past: their patience in welcoming their Death, 
and their duetiful minds to wardes her most excellent 
Maiestie. — London Imprinted by lohn Wolfe and are to 
be sold at the middle shop in the Poultry, ioyning to S. 
Mildreds Church. 4to. B. L. 6 leaves. 

Only two copies of this poetical tract are, we believe, at present 
known, one of them having come to hght very recently. 

It is not easy, perhaps not possible, to settle the date, but we may 
place it either m 1690 or soon afterwards, and we know that at least 
two of the persons, named above, were hanged as pirates late in the 
reign of Elizabeth. They are characters who are led out to execution in 
T. Heywood’s drama, “ Fortune by Land and Sea,” which, although 
not printed until 1655, was unquestionably written wliilo Elizabeth 
was still upon the throne. Our Chroniclers and Camden are silent 
regarding them, and one of them, called Walton, alias Purser, in our 
tract, is named Tom Watton in the play. 

Three copies of verses are included in the six pages, each of the 
prisoners being supposed (we take it for granted that they were not 
the real penmen) to contribute his share just before death. Walton 
begins (at the back of the title to save room, and to make tlie publica- 
tion cheap) and gives thirteen seven-line stanzas. Arnold follow^s with 
sixteen stanzas in the same form ; and Clinton concludes with fourteen 
similar stanzas— all three clearly by one hand. Walton opens with 
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an address to ‘‘ Lordings tliat list to keare a dreary tale,” and tkiis 
narrates kow tkey came to be captured — 

Two lofty saile from out the lovely East 
it was om* hap unhappy to descry 
I 'viish they had bene further m the West, 
vken gracelesse ve to gieete them came so me , 
but vno faies well whome Fortune doth defie ? 

We stoupt, we strake, and^aild when we had scene 
The Armes of Englande and our noble Queene ” 

He ends with these Imcs — 

'‘As for my selfe I owe a due to Death, 
and I respect it not in that I die , 

Onely the manner of my losse of bieath 
IS cause that I foi some compassion ciy 
My soule is sav’d, where ere my body lie 
This makes me sigh — that faith unto my fiend 
Hath brought me thus to this untimely end 

Thomas Walton, alias Purser ” 

Arnold informs us that he was " an aged man of no great personage,” 
and that he was by birth a gentleman of Hampshire he accuses a 
pnest of bemg the cause of his misfortune, by robbing him of his 
farm and other property, and then compelling him to take to the 
sea and piracy for a maintenance Chnton dwells in his effusion upon 
the fickleness of Portune — 

“ Welth, worldly wit, ambition or lenowne, 
nor ought on earth so permanent abides, 

But fickle Fortune sometime puls them down 
so vaine we aie, so soone our honor slides, 
so trustlesse she whose mirth to mischiefe glydes ^ 

Our pames endure, our pleasures are but short , 

But what availes the heedlesse to exhorte ? * • ♦ 

“ Then give me leave to breath abroad mj moanes, 
whose life or death my Prmce may t^e or give , 

And though they stand like stockes and senseles stones, 
whome I have holpe whilst I m hap did li\e, 
and sooner might have fild an emptie sive, 

The tune hath bene when they to please me piest , 

But now they dare not, cause I am distrest ” 

It seems certam that, although three different names are appended 
to the several poems, they were aH written by one man, and that man, 
as we conclude, some professional scribe, who took occasion, on the 
trial and conviction of the three pirates, to compose a tract that would 
command a sale from the interest and notorieiy of the subject 


CoFAYOT, Sir Aston — A. Cham of Golden Poems^ embel- 
lished with Wit^ Mirth and Eloquence Together with 
two most excellent Comedies^ viz^ The Obstinate Lady^j 

li 
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and Trappolin supposed a Prince. Written by S^. Aston 
Ookayn. — London^ Printed by W. Gr. and are to be sold 
by Isaac Pridmore. 1658. Svo. 262 leaves. 

TLe above is tbe general title to tins volume, and it is followed by a 
particular title to tbe shorter pieces — ‘‘ Small Poems of Divers Sorts. 
Written by Sir Aston Cockain — ^London Printed by Wd Godbid, 
1668 ** “ Tbe Autbor*s apology to tbe Reader” serves by way of pre- 
face, and to it are added commendatory verses by Tbo. Bancroft, and a 
list of errata. Tbe poems tben begin witb “ a Remedy for Love,” 
and fill two hundred and eighty-four pages “ Tbe Obstinate Lady,” 
and “ Trappolin suppos’d a Prmce,” have distinct titles, but tbe paging 
and signatures are continued to tbe end. Tbe author’s “ Tragedy of 
Ovid ” was not added to bis other plays until 1662. 


CoKEj John. — Tbe Debate betwenetbe Herald.es of Englaiulc 
and Prannce^ compyled by Ibon Coke^ clarke of tlio 
kynges recognysaunce^ or vulgerly called clarke of tbo 
Statutes of tbe staple of Westmynstor^ and fynysbed tbe 
yere of our Lord M.D.L. B.L. 8vo. 94 leaves. 

Tbe colophon, whimsically given by tbo author in four languages, 
runs thus: — Fynisbed by me John Coke Lc dernier Jour Doetobre, 
Den yaer ons here duisent vijf hundred nogen cn vieriieb. Finis 
Laudat opm. And imprynted by me Ry ebardo Wyer, and be to bo 
soldo at bis shop in Poules eburebe yearde. Cum privilegio ad 
mendum solum.** Hence we learn that tbo book was finished by tbe 
author on tbe last day of October, 1649, and printed by Wyer (though 
no where enumerated among tbe productions of bis press) in 1550. 
At tbe back of tbe title are three wood-cuts, representing Lady “ ih*a- 
dence,” (whom tbe author addresses) “Tbe frenebe lleralde,” and 
“ Tbe englysbe Heralde.” 

Tbe author purports to have written bis book in ansvrer to one he 
mot witb in Brussels, in which a Pren(*]i Herald exalt.ed lus <*ountry 
above England. Tbe Herald of Franco, as may bo ejcpeciod, is liero 
worsted at every point, and Coke does not scruple to introduce among 
historical worthies Guy of Warwick, (quoting Lydgate as one of his 
authorities) and Bevis of Hampton : of tbo last be says tlu^ siory was 
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extant in English, Dutch, and French Farther on he enumerates 
among the “ great clerks” of this country, Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, 
Bongay, Grosdon, Payee, Lyhy, Lynacre, TunstaJl, Latymer, Hoper, 
and Coverdale , and then adds ‘‘ Also we have dyvers gentylwomen 
m Englande, whiche he not onely well estudied in holy Serypture, but 
also m the Greke and Laiyn tonges As maystres More, maystres 
Anne Coke, maystres Clement, and other, beynge an estraunge thing 
to you and other nacions ” Maystres More” was the daughter of Sir 
Thomas More, and she had “ disputed of philosophy” before Henry 
VIII (Vide Hist Engl , Dram Poetry, and the Stage, I 113 ) 

The author winds up his work with eight stanzas of verse, headed, 
“ The Message sent by John Coke, compyler of this smale treatyse, to 
such as be enemyes to our soveraygne Lord Hynge Edwarde the vi 
and to his Eealmes of Englande and Mande ” The following is the 
sixth stanza 

“ Drowned be he as was Earcisus, 

Or syxe monethes kepte m a a Cage syng 3 rnge 
By Lanaeth, Belsabub, Pluto and Aserberus, 

That wolde hurte to our noble yonge kynge, 

Edwarde the syxte, not yet twelve yeares olde, 

Precioser to Englande then stone or golde 
Lorde, preserve his hyghnes from traytours popishe ’ 

To whom prosperous helth cordyally I wysshe. 

With longe lyfe, and that his puyssaunt hande 
Maye subdue the vyle nacion Scottysshe, 

Whiche desyre the dystruccion of Englande ” 

In the next stanza he expresses his hope that every enemy of Eng- 
land may be boiled m a cauldron, like the maid m Smithfield for poi- 
soning her master, and concludes by a stanza m French, mentioning 
the death of James lY of Scotland, and the slaughter of Porrex, 
which m 1661 was made the subject of a tragedy by SackviJle and 
Horton, and was prmted in 8vo , 1565, under the title of Gorhoduc 
Coke was unknown to Eitson and other poetical antiquaries, and 
we learn nothmg of his personal history 


Collins, Thohas — The Teares of Love or Cupids Pro- 
gresse Together with the complaint of the sorrowfull 
Shepheardesse, fayre (but unfortunate) Candida, deploring 
the death of her deare-loVd Coravin, a late living (and an 
ever to be lamented) Shepheard In a (passionate) pasto- 

L 2 
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rail Blegie. Composed by Thomas OollinSj &c. — London^ 
Printed by George Purslowe for Henry Bell. 1615. 4to. 
28 leaves. 

The word ‘‘Shepherd’* having formerly been ' synonymous witlx 
“ Poet,” this piece was published to celebrate the death of one of the 
“ fraternity of featherbrains ” Who was meant by Ooravin it is not 
perhaps possible now to ascertam, and the only point which could at all 
lead to the discovery is, that the author informs us (p. 20), that ho 
died on St. Peter’s day : 

“ Untill the tune that he was clad in clav, 

Which (woe is me) u as on St Petci ’s da} ’’ 

Of Coravin’s skill in poetiy Collms speaks as follow s 

“ Then Candida (awhile) lay tcares aside, 

And tell what love-tneks did m ’s life betide . 

Tell how hee’d sit, and pipe so prettily 
That all Swaincs joy’d to hearc liis harmonic 
Each Nunph and Shepheardcssc, tliat now lemams 
In any of these ncighhoming gloves or ])lains, 

From fountaines and tioni hcldcs would flock with sj»ced, 

To hcare him play upon his Octen Eced 
And as they daily used for to doc, 

So would the Satyrs and the Bieiads too 
How oft have I my nulkc-wlute flockc for&ooke, 

And silly stoluo downe to a silent hiookc, 

My Coiavins sweet Songs and Oads to lie.ne, 

When he (pooro Soule) thought little I was there ” 

The main subject of the poem is the apologue of CujjuI exchanging 
arrows with Death, upon which elegant fancy Janies SliirJey wrote 
a drama, and which in various shapes has been treated in French, 
Spanish, and Italian. 

The poem is full of unnatural and forced conceits, and ]iosst‘MseH very 
little pastoral simplicity, with much feebleness and dilation. Tbe opm* 
ing, where Collins describes himself follgiwing some garlands 1 brown 
upon a stream, is the best part of the work. At the end the author 
apologizes for his imperfections, praises Sidney, Spenser, and Dra^don, 
and alludes to Lodge. 

But two other copies of this production arc behoved to exist. The de- 
dication is to Lady Haddington, where the author nurniions “ some of 
his brainos best-borne issu<'s,” which were yet coni*eaUHl ; and it is 
followed by fourteen lines “ to those Headers that can and will eoiu^eive 
reason.” 

Commendatory verses, signed Jo. B[eaimiont PJ, thus refer to other 
productions by our author. 
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‘‘ Piom Newpot is bloudy battell (sung by thee) 

With Yaxley's death (the flow’r of Chnabr}) 

As from thy well-pen’d Fuliliean^ to bee 
Transpoited thus to fields of Arcady, 

Shews that thy Muse is apt foi all assayes/* Ac 

The well-pen’d Publican’* is the subject of our next aiticle, but of 
the two other pieces we know nothing The preliminary matter con- 
cludes with two stanzas by Samuel Eowlands to his affected friend 
Master Thomas Collms ” 


CoLLiNSj Thomas — The Penitent Publican^ his Confession of 
Mouth Contrition of heart. TJnfained Eepentance 
And fervent Prayer unto God for Mercie and forgivenesse 
— At London^ Printed for Arthur Johnson^ dwelling in 
Paules Churchyard^ at the signe of the white Horse^ neere 
the great Northdoore of Paules Church 1610 4to 
25 leaves 

This, of course, is the poem refeired to by Jo B in his hues at the 
close of the preceding article Its extreme larity forms its chief claim 
to notice The dedication, subscribed Thomas Collms, and dated 6 of 
July, 1610, IS to the Countess of Hxmtmgton, where he commends to 
her protection his “ dhterate and httle-worth labour,” as he calls it, with 
some affected diffidence However, it must be admitted to be superior 
to his later and feebler woik m earnestness, which sometimes almost 
rises to eloquence the Pubhean m one place exclaims — 

** Loid ’ I no presents, no oblations bring, 

Onely my selfe I offer unto thee 
A broken heart is all my offeiing, 

The which, although it far unw orthj bee, 

Yet, Lord, accept it , for behold, and see, 

In true devotion and m perfect zeale, 

I, prostrate here, foi meicy do appcale ” 

The printer seems, here and there, to have done the authoi mjustice, 
and in the last line doif/i is put for " do ” Another stanza, the latest 
of the whole, is as much as may be required in the way of specimen — 

“ As thou art holy, heare my prayer, Loid ^ 

As thou art good and gracious pittie mce 
As thou art tiue and faiSifull of thy -woid 
Porgi-ve my sins (though infimte they bee) 

And let mo li-ve to laud and honour thee , 

To whom be given all gloiy, povei, and inaiso 
Even to the end of ne>ci -ending dales ” 
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Of CoUins notliing appears to be known, and in these two productions 
of bis pen be affords ns no personal information • be takes pains, how- 
ever, to inform Lady Huntington m bis dedication that be is no 
Puritan ; and be adds a sonnet “ To the Header w^batsoever,” which 
- has no merit of any kind. 


CoLMANj W. — La Dance Macbabre^ or Deaths Duel. By 
W. 0. — London Printed by Williani Stansby. n. d. 8vo. 
44 leaves. 

This poem, in two hundred and sixty-one six-line stanzas, is without 
date ; but, as the author complains at the end, that one Hoger Muchill 
had anticipated his second title of Deaths Duel by printing a Sermon 
of Dr. Donne’s under it, which Sermon bears date in 1633, we need 
not hesitate infixing “ La Dance Maohabre” either in that year or in 
the year following. Hot more than three or four copies appear to be 
known of it. 

The title is excellently engraved by T. Cecil, and facing it are some 
hnes headed, ** The mind of the Front.” The dedication is in French 
prose, A la Doyne, and the tendency of the work may be seen by what 
the author says of it : jyour ayder aux hommes perveHis de cest siecle 
corrompu h retourner de Vinsolence d la crainte du del, et de la dc^ 
hauche d la raison — a considerable task for an unpractised youth,” 
as he calls himself in some preliminary lines signed W. Colman, To 
this succeeds ‘‘ The Author to his Book,” and commendatory verses by 
John Peashall, E. H., Thomas Veridicus, James Sherlie, and John 
Crompton. Opposite the commencement of the work is another plate 
of Death with a spade, leamng his elbow upon a rotten post, with this 
motto above, Sum quod eris. JEki quod es, and a translation in a couxilet 
at the bottom. The principal poem consists of a series of not very novel 
moral reflections, without order or system. 

Appended to the mam poem are Elegies upon the Earl of Shrew'sbury, 
the Marchioness of Winchester, Lord Paget, and Sir John Beaumont, 
the poet. A fragment of another edition seems to be in existence. 


Constable, Henby* — ^Diana. The praises of his Mistros,' in 
certaine sweete Sonnets. By H. C. — London, Printed by 
I. C. for Eichard Smith : and are to bo sold at tho West 
doore of Paules. 1592. 4to. 
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Few men of Ins day enjoyed a lugBer reputation, especially as a 
sonnet writer, tlian Henry Constable , yet, as far as is known, it was 
built upon a very narrow foundation tbe above is the title-page of tlie 
only separate work witb wbicb bis name is connected , and bibho- 
grapbers were until lately ignorant of tbe existence of sucb an edition 
they apprehended (Eitson, Bibl Poet 172) that tbe impression of 1594i 
was tbe earbest On tbis account we sball describe tbe one before us 
more mmutely, altbougb tbe pieces it contams (witb one important 
exception) were again printed in 1594 (not 1584), 1597 and 1604 AU 
editions are of extreme rari^, but that of 1592 is unique 
Tbe dates of Constable’s birtb and death are abke uncertam, but 
having been bom towards tbe middle of tbe sixteenth century, be 
survived into tbe seventeenth, so that be flourished in tbe time of 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Drayton, and Daniel bis flrst work appeared 
m tbe same year as tbe earbest production of tbe last of these 
distinguished poets, and bis effusions were exposed to powerful 
competition Our notion is, contrary to tbe received opinion, that be 
was a native of Scotland, but there is no distmct evidence upon tbe 
pomt, beyond tbe fact that be seems to have been in great favour with 
our J ames I, and that be bad employed him self to write sonnets m that 
monarch’s praise, and especially of bis “Poetical Exercises” when they 
were printed at Edinburgh m 1591, Constable was an avowed Eoman 
Catbobc, and on account of bis faith early retired to tbe Continent, and 
remained for some years abroad be travelled m Poland and m Italy, 
and letters from him are extant dated from Eouen m 1596 and from 
tbe Tower m 1604 It is a pecubanty m tbe edition of bis Sonnets of 
1592, that they are all numbered in Italian, from Sonnetto JBrimo, to 
Sonnetto Ultimo, and though none of them are translations, they 
savour much of tbe flowers and soil where some of them, m all 
probability, were composed At aU. events, they are in form more 
after tbe Italian model, than tbe sonnets of most of Constable’s con- 
temporaries They are rather elegant than impassioned 
Tbe following sonnet, for some unexplained reason, was never re- 
prmted after 1592, and it there immediately follows tbe title-page, 
and precedes a brief address from tbe Printer, or Stationer, of which 
we shall speak presently 

“ To HIS ABSENT DiANA 

“ Sever’d flom sweete Content, my bves sole light, 

Banisht by over-weenmg wit from my desire, 

This poore acceptance onely I require. 

That though my fault have forc’d me from thy sight, 
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Ycfc that thou wouldst (my sonowes to requite) 

Review these Sonnets, pictures of thy praise ; 

Whcicin each woe thy wondrous worth doth raise, 

Though hi st thy worth bereft me of delight. 

Sec them forsaken, for I them forsookc, 

Forsaken first of thee, next of my sciicc. 

And when thou dcignst on then blackc tcares to lookc, 

Shed not one tcare, my teares to reconqicncc ; 

But joy m this (though Fates gainst me repine) 

My verso still lives to witnes thee divine.” 

These fourteen graceful lines are quite equal to any others in the 
small volume, and some private cause, to which we have no clue, must 
have prevented their reappearance. Th#address “ to the Gentlemen 
Readers,” was also never repeated ; hut it is not necessary to say more 
of it, than that it speaks of the sonnets as “ orphans,” as if the father 
were dead ; the explanation probably bemg that Constable had at this 
date withdrawn to France, and had thus deserted his htcrary progeny. 
Richard Smith, the stationer, substituted in 1594 a sonnet of his own 
to the Queen’s Maids of Honour for his prose address, and there 
again he speaks of Constable’s “orphan poems.” 

The edition of 1592 contains only 22 sonnets, and after TJlihno Son- 
netto -we read, at the bottom of the page, the catch- word “ Blame,” 
with which, in fact, Sonnetto terzo had begun Hence 'wc might suppose 
that the impression is incomplete : but a small piece of paper seems 
originally to have been pasted over “Blame,” as if tLis copy of the 
“ Diana ” had been intended to comprise no more. It may so have 
happened, that Constable was obliged to quit the coimiry, on ac(iount 
of his religious tenets, while his poems were actually going through tlio 
jircss, and that on this account Smith put forth the “ orphans ” witli- 
oiit the accompaniment of their brothers and sisters, which, being added 
to the family in 1591, made in the whole 7C sonnets. That number 
was not afterwards increased. 


Copland^ Robert. — Jyl of Breyntfords testaniout* Nowly 
compiled, 4to. B. L. 8 leaves. 

It is a new fact, connected with this ancient piece ol‘ broad and 
coarse humour, that it was twice printed by William Copland : in one 
impression it is called “Jyl of Braintfords Testament,” and in the 
other as we have spelt it above. The colophon is still more dinereni, 
for m one it stands merely “ Imprinted at London by me Wihiani 
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Copland,” and in tlie otKer ‘‘ Imprented at London in Lotlibnry over 
agaynst Saint Margarytes clmrcli by me Wyllyam Copland ” The 
literal variations are innumerable, and sometimes important thus in 
one we are told that Jyl of Brentford was “ a widow of a holy sort,” 
and in the other that she was “a widow of a Tiomly sort ” agam, 
“ pastyme ” is changed to ^asfaunce, and ** chyet ” to cheef, the last 
bemg probably right, as it refers to the condition of a “ scroll,” or 
manuscript, the “chief” of which was “dene defaced” We take 
it for granted that the edition which has homly for “holy,” and 
cfieef for “ chyet ” is the latest, and that the corrections were made 
when the piece was set up m Wilham Copland’s workshop for the 
second time ITone of our typographical historians or bibhographers 
have made us aware of these and many other changes of text, because 
they were, as we beheve, ignorant that theie existed more than one 
impression of the tract 

Bobert Copland, who had been an assistant to Wynkyn de Worde, 
avows himself the author of “Jyl of Breyntfords testament,” but, 
according to our modem notions of decorum, and even of decency, 
there is httle to be proud of m it It is certainly m some parts very 
shrewd and droU, but it is impossible for us, without gross offence, to 
give an accurate notion of its import and contents Wilham Copland, 
who prmted it, was m all likelihood younger brother to Eobert Cop- 
land, who, after the death of his master and mstructor, Wynkyn de 
Worde, followed the same busmess, and dying about 1547, left it to 
Wilham Copland, who earned it on at all events untd 1561 , but some 
of the most cunous and amusmg productions of his press have no dates, 
and may have come out later Eobert Copland, besides “Jyl of 
Breyntfords testament,” m a covert manner admitted his authorship 
of a tract, prmted by Wynkyn de Worde without date, called “ The 
Complaynte of them that ben to late maryed ” his two names form 
an acrostic ]ust precedmg the last stanza this too is a fact not noticed 
by bibliographers, and only recently pomted out to us 

“ Jyl of Breyntfords testament ” is mtrodueed by what is called the 
“ Prologus of Eobert Copland the auctor,” so that there can be no 
mistake upon that pomt his “ Complaynte ” about late marriage was 
unquestionably a translation from the French, but his “ Jyl of Breynt- 
ford’s testament ” must have been origmal, and ceitamly displays no 
great refinement, whatever may be said of its humour humour of 
the lowest description it certainly contains m abundance, and such as 
m many cases it is impossible to transfer to our pages The com- 
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mencement of the Prologns may mdeed be quoted, and we give it from 
wbat must Lave been tbe second and amended impression : — 

“ At Brentford, on the west of London, 

Nygh to a place called is Syon, 

There dwelt a widow of a homly sort, 

Honest in substaunce and full of sport. 

Dally she cowd with pastim and Jestes 
Among her neyghbom’S and her gestos: 

She kept an Ifie of ryght good lodgyng 
Por all estates that thider was coinyng. 

It chaunced this wydow, as it is supposed, 

In her sport, and meryly dysposed, 

After her deth, for a remembraimce, 

Thought to have some matter of pastaunce, 

Por people to laugh at m suche company 
As are dyposed to talke meryly, 

Mengled with many proper scoffes and boordes, 

Of sondry tauntes, with some mery woordcs. 

The which I have hard at many seasons, 

Pull of pastyme with prety reasons.” 

Hobert Copland then quotes a proverb of anything but a delicate kind, 
the apphcation of which he jestingly demonstrates by the assistance 
of one J ohn Hardysay, whom he accidentally meets in Brentford. They 
adjourn ‘^to the red lyon at the shambles end” (shewing how ancient 
a sign it is in that town) for the purpose of discussing the proverb, and 
“ a pot of good ale.” Hardysay pretends to have discovered the origin 
of the proverb in an ‘‘ old scroU ” he says. 

And truly now is come to my myndc. 

Not lopg ago how I dyde fynde 
An old scrow, all ragged and rent . 

Besoming it is some mery entent, 

And dy vers say that do it rede 

But gallaunt toyes there semes in dedo : 

It IS so antick broken, and so raced. 

That all the chcef is clone defaced. 

Take it ; and I pray thee hartyly 
Loke theron, and yf thou espy 
That it be of any substaunce 
Of myith or of honest pastaunce : 

And where thou spyest that it dooth want, 

Or wher for lack the mater is scant. 

To put it as is accordyng 
To the mater in every thyng; 

Boro it with thee, and take sumo payno 
The poorc mare shall have his man agayn.” 

In those quotations tho literal differences between the two copies are 
too numerous to be pointed out, and to an important verbal variation, 
“ cheef ” for ch^/etf we have already adverted*, in the last lino but one, 
also, JSHeejp in one copy is Boro ” in the other ; but the most noticeable 
line is the last, because it importantly illustrates a speech by Puck in 
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Mids J^T Dream,” Act III sc 2 , only m “ Jyl of Breyntford” 
Hardy say, perRaps owmg to tke effect of tke “ pot of good ale,” re> 
verses tke words Puck speaks of it as a “ country proverR,” and so 
Hardysay uses it in kis converse witk Copland, wko carries kome tke 
“ old scrow,” and pretends to give an account of its merry, and tken 
popularly palateakle, contents It appears tkat Jyllyen, or Jyl of 
Breyntford, being at deatk’s door, sent for tke Curate, and wkile ke 
was drmking a cup of ker best ale, dictated to kim ker last will and 
testament In it ske makes an unsavoury bequest to every person, 
wko IS so fooksk as not, m all cases, to do wkat is most to kis oWn 
advantage and kkmg 

“ He that is ever way ward at kart, 

And with every man is over wart,” 

t e overthwart, is to kave tke benefit of ker bequest so agam, stiU 
more kumourously, 

He that lendetk a horse with all tkynges mete, 

And on kis own vyage gootk on kis fete,” 

deserves also to be remembered by a similar legacy We need not go 
tlrpougk tke rest, but when tke Curate (m tke presence of some of tke 
merry old dames’ fnends, and neighbours) has concluded tke will old 
Jyl calls ker servant 

Wkat maid ’ come hither, I shrew your neck 
Brmg us up shortly a quart of seek, 

A cuple of huimes, and set us some cheese 
Lo, freends I ye shall not your labour leese 
I kave, as now, no better cheer to make you 
Be mery and welcome To God I betake you 

With which words ske expires After some abuse by Copland of tke 
priest, for not takmg kis reward m good part, calling him “ Sir John 
Wkipdock,” Sir John Smelsmock,” and “ hedge curate,” tke piece 
closes with ‘‘ an Exhortation,” entreatmg tke mdulgence of tke reader 
for “ this little prety fantasy,” which was clearly only calculated for tke 
atmosphere of^ tap-rooms, and for tke boisterous amusement of “benck- 
wkistlers ” It is, however, characteristic of tke time, and mainly upon 
this account we kave noticed it 


CoPLBT^ Anthony — W its^ Pits and Fancies or a generall 
and serious Collectionof the Sententious Speeches^Answers, 
lests^ and Behauiours of all sortes of Estates from tke 
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Throane to tlie Cottage. Being properly reduced to tlieir 
seuerall heads for the more ease to the Eeader. Newly 
corrected and augmented^ with many late true and wittio 
accidents. Musica mentis^ medicina Mmstus, — ^London 
Printed by Edw : Allde^ dwelling in little Saint Bartholo- 
mewes^ near Christ- Church. 1614. 4to. B.L. 

This work was originally published with the name of the author, 
Anthony Copley, m 1595 , but the imxiression before us is particularly 
valuable, inasmuch as it illustrates Shakespeare more than the earlier 
imiiression quoted by Malone, Sh by Bosw. III. 73, and by Douce in 
his ‘‘Illustrations/’ I. 340. In 1614 all mention of Copley seems to bave 
been studiously omitted (as well as a poem called “ Love’s Owle ” in- 
cluded m 1595) possibly on account of his concern in Ealcigh’s Con- 
spiracy, for which he and others were tried at Winchester, in Nov 1603 
(Stow’s Annales, 1605, p. 1418). The imi^ression of which we have 
availed ourselves is entirely prose, and consists of jests, sayings, and 
anecdotes, for many of which Copley was indebted to the JFloreda 
Spagnolat as Douce pointed out m 1807, and as the writer in Cens. Lit. 
(II. 127) repeated in 1815. 

Pistol’s exclamation in 2 Henry TV. Act II. se. 4, Si foriiina me 
tormenta, sjpemto me conienta, will be well remembered , and Parmer 
referred to this old “ Collection of Tales ” as an authority for the true 
Italian wording . the following arc the very terms Coxiley employs on 
p. 35 of “ Wits, Pits and Paneies “ Hannibal Gonzaga being m 
the Low Countries overthrowne from his horse by an English Captaine, 
and commanded to yeeld himselfe prisoner, kist his sword and gave it 
to the Englishman, saymg, Si Fortuna me tormenta, %l s^peranza me 
conterdaJ' 

In the same work we meet with the famous proverbial saying re- 
garding Yenice (Love’s Lab. L. iv. 2), but Copley puts it into l^higbsli. 
In “ Twelfth Night,” Act III. sc 2, Sir Toby tells Sir Ahdrew '‘If 
thou tJioust him some thrice, it shall not be amiss ,” and on ]>. 28 of the 
work before us we read, “ There was a certame pooro Gentlmnan, who, 
in regard of his poverty, every one thoioed, and not any one vom^hsafiul 
him the title of Mastership : whereupon one that not(‘d it said — “ TJiis 
argueth that neither God nor the Xing ever created Mastership.” 

Bon Jonson, also, may hence have received a hint for tlio hist senme of 
his “Every Man in his Humour,” whore Justice Clement, on the 
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entrance of Babadil, and on being mfoimed tliat be is a soldier, calls foi 
bis armour and sword, that they maybe upon equal terms In “ Wits, 
Bits and Bancies” (p 120), tbis conduct is attributed to “a merry 
Eecorder of London,” meaning, no doubt, Fleetwood — ' 

A souldiour commmg about a sute to a memc Kecoider of London, the 
Eccordei, seeing him out of the window, ran hastilie into an inner roome, and 
there put on a corslet and a hcad-peece, and then with a launce in his hand 
came downe unto him and said, How now, Siria 1 aie you the man that hath 
somewhat to say to me ? Begin now when you dare, for behold (I trowe) I 
am sufficiently piovided for you ” 

On p 50 there is a remarkable anecdote of Henry Goldmgham, the 
poet, (who wrote part of the Entertamment for Elizabeth at Horwich 
in 1578) of which no notice has been taken, although very charac- 
teristic Copley, who probably knew hun, tells us that Goldmgham 
“had long sued to her Majestie for her signet to his graunted 
suite, and her Majestie stiU saymg that she had no pen and inke 
at hand to doe it, [he] at last humbled his bdl to her Highnesse foote, 
and said, ‘ May it, then, please your Majestie but to step your royall 
foote hereupon, and I my selfe will then wan ant it for good * Her 
Majestie so well liked of his merrie conceipt, that presently, calhng for 
her pen and inke, did daigne to signe it ” 

There are many jokes and stories m the volume that were transferred 
without acknowledgment to later collections, or perhaps had been de- 
rived from the same origmal Such matenals were considered common 
property, and the foHowmg, a full century after it appeared m 
English, was imputed to no less a man than Swift, as if m him it had 
origmated — “A famous preacher who had long sued for a BiShoprick, 
and could not attame to any, used to say that, out of doubt, if it 
rayned myters, not any one would hght upon his head ” (p 64 ) 

Stories that we meet with m 1595, were so soon adopted by others, 
that m 1604 one was mtroduced mto “ Mother Bunch's Merriments,” 
and another mto Dekker and Wilkins* “ Jbsts to make you merry,” 
1607 (See jpost ) 

As a poet Copley is scarcely worth notice his “ Fig for Fortune,** 
1596, IS good m httle but m its pretentious and disappomtmg title 
it is dull, and ill- versified The dialogue — “Love’s Owle,” — ^in the first 
edition of “ Wits, Fits and Fancies,” 1595, is something better, and we 
quote the followmg stanza, in which Love says of an old man, 

“ Though age be old and colde, I can 
Ee-young him to a lustie man, 

And in his joyntes infuse a file 
To execute a kmde desiie 
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I can regenerate his dying yeere 
By faire bepnesting him to a bonny fccrc, 

Or els dispensing him such like good chcero 
Elsewhere 

This is, perhaps, the hest of all the stanzas of which the j)iccc con- 
sists, and some of them, it must he allowed, run ruggedly and nn- 
couthly. It may bo doubted whether Copley’s proposed remedy would 
be at aU effectual: young “feeres,” i. e, wives, have not; usually 
lengthened the lives of old men.. 


OoEYAT^ Thomas. — Coryats Crudities. Hastily goblcd up in 
five Moneths travells in France^ Savoy^ Italy, Rlietia, 
commonly called the Grisons country, Helvetia, alias 
Switzerland, some parts of high Germany, and the 
Netherlands; Newly digested in the hungry aire of 
Odcombe in the County of Somerset, and now dispersed to 
the nourishment of the travelling Members of this King- 
dome &c. 1611. 4to. 453 leaves. 

The engraved title, as above, by W. Hole, is followed by a printed 
title : ‘‘ London Printed by W. S. Anno Domini 1611.” The first two 
hundred pages are occupied principally by moclc-panogyi'ics upon ihc 
author by Ben Jonson, Sir John Harington, John Donne, Chris tojdier 
Brooke, Inigo Jones, Eichard Corbet, Thomas Campion, Thomas 
Bastard, Michael Drayton, J ohn Davies, Henry Pcacham, &c. The 
Crudities themselves occupy six hundred and fifty-five pages, and to 
them are added Fosthuma Fragmmia Foematum, &e. The Table is 
given on six leaves, and the work is concluded by a list of Mrmta, and 
an introductory address to it. 

Coiyat does not seem*to have wanted knowledge nor cleverness, 
but he made himself the laughing-stock of the time hy his gross d<‘fi- 
ciency in common sense and discretion. A complete copy of his 
“ Crudities ” ought to include, among other i>laies, a full length of 
tke author welcomed hy a Tenotian Courtezan. Coryai aflorwards 
travelled into the East, and died at Surat, in 1617. Such is Anthony 
"Wood’s statement, who goes into considerable detail regarding Coryai’s 
later travels, which began in 1612, the year after he had publislied his 
Crudities,” having been encouraged to continue his vagrancy by ibe 
success of that singular and much ridiculed volume. 
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CosBT^ Arutold — ^The most liomlble and tragicall mintliei of 
tlie nglit honorable^ tbe vertuous and yalerons Grentleman^ 
loka Lord Borngh.^ Baron of Oastell Connell Committed 
bj Arnold Cosby^ tlie foureteentb of lanuarie Togeatber 
witb tbe sorrowfull sigbes of a sadde sonle vppon bis fune- 
rall written by W R. a seruannt of tbe said Lord 
Bonrgb. — Printed by R E 1591 4to 

There were two impressions of tbis cunons tract, by tbe same 
prmter and pnbbsber, m ISQl, but tbe only difference in tbe title-page 
IS tbe omission of tbe nonsensical Latin motto, Temjpus fortuna flent, 
wbicb was left ont m wbat we consider tbe second edition Tbe title- 
pages of botb speak of certain “ sorrowfuJl sigbes of a sad sonle uppon 
bis fnnerall, written by R R a servannt of tbe said Lord Bonrgb,” 
wbicb ongbt to be found in tbe tract , but sucb apparently was tbe 
baste in bringing it out, for tbe gratification of pubbc curiosity on tbe 
melancboly event, tbat tbey were omitted m a copy sent to Lambetb 
Palace, tbougb tbey are found m another exemplar of tbe same date 
wbicb we have smce exammed In other respects tbey do not mate- 
rially differ , and tbougb tbe “ sorrowfiil sigbs,” are written in an am- 
bitious style and strain, and fill no fewer than eight 4to pages, there 
really is very bttle in them worth notice At tbe close of botb is 
** Arnold Oosbie’s Ulhmum Vale/' m which be laments bis treacherous 
cowardice m slaymg Lord Bourgb, while tbe latter, at Cosbie’s mstance, 
was stoopmg to unbuckle bis spurs this is in blank verse, a form of 
writing very unusual m 1591 m pieces not designed for tbe stage , and 
it IS tbe more remarkable, because Shakespeare took from it Pistofs 
famous exclamation “ Death, rock me asleep 2 Henry lY Act u 
sc 4 We quote tbe passage from tbe TRtimum Yale — 

“ Why do I kill my dolefull dymg heart 
With, sad rehearsall of this heavie chance ? 

O death, rocke me asleepe^ Pather of Heaven ^ 

That hast sole power to pardon sinnes of men, 

Forgive the faults and foUy of my youth, 

My youth misspent m wast and wantones , • 

And for sweete Jesus sake forgive my soule, 

Fouly defiled with this above the rest. 

This wickednes, this hard unworthie deed^” 

These bnes were probably not by Cosby, but were written by some 
person employed by tbe pubbsber , and we feel considerable confidence, 
from tbe bne “ Forgive tbe faults and folly of my youth,” tbat tbey 
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wers by [Robert G'reeiie, because tbat very expression occurs in one of 
bis acknowledged pieces. The other verses, tbat is to say , tbo sighs 
of a sad soul/’ were by some inferior scribe ; but with this remarkable 
peculiarity, not belonging to any other poem in our language that we 
are aware of, that the first four hues of each stanza are biank verse, 
closed by a rhyming couplet ; thus — 

« The soveraigne of the Planets never rose, 

But m a cloudie vale did shrowd his head, 

His Chariote coveiod like a mourning hciusc, 

Bcjccted quite his golden furniture 
Ccics and Ploia suflPeied such a dcaith 
As never happened on the barren caith.’^ 

We add another stanza for its novelty, not for its merit — 

** Thus is my spring become the leaves dccaic, 

"Where characters of endies gijcte arc vTit 
The dewfull teares doe triej^hom the boughs, 

That lost their cloathmg vRn I lost my lo\e. 

And aye to me my sorrow wnts the woist, 

My joyes aie barren, and myselfc accuist.” 

The precise meanmg we do not protend to explain, but the form is, 
we apprehend, without example. These verses are divided under the 
heads, “ The sighes of the Night,” “ The sighes of the Morning,” “ The 
third sigh of Winter,” and ‘‘ The fourth sigli of the Spring.” 

Cosby’s TJltimum VaU^ as it is called, was also printed as an 
appendix to the account of his execution, published by William 
Wright "Mth the date of 1591. It consists of four loaves ; and the only 
material fact is that the murderer, in his last and penitent moments, 
was attended ’by Dr. Fletcher, then Bishop of Bristol, the f%tlier of 
the dramatist, John Fletehe^. The title-page of Wright’s tracf is 
“ The manner of the death and execution of Arnold Cosbie &e. with 
certaine verses written by the said Cosby in the time of his imprison- 
ment.” He was hanged at “ Wandsworth townos end,” near w^liere he 
murdered Lord Bourgh. 


^AiGE^ Alexandeb. — The Amoroso Songes^ Sonets^ and 
Elegies: Of M, Alexander Oraige, Scoto-Britano. — Im- 
printed at London by William Wliitc. 1(506. B. L. 8to. 
84 leaves. 

This author began to write, or rather to publish, in 1604, when Wb 
** Poetical Essaye»s ” addressed to James I. appeai'O^ They are more 
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remarkable for tbeir adulation than for their poetry, and they aie 
overburdened with cla^sieal allusions, which perhaps rendered them 
acceptable to the king The volume before us is dedicated to the 
Queen, whom the author styles “incomparably bountiful, mcom- 
parably beautiful, and so peerless Princess and the remark just 
made upon the character of his production of 1604 wiH apply equally 
to that qf 1606 It seems that Craige was mdebted to the Queen’s 
“ munificence,” and that she had bestowed “ frequent benefits’* upon 
him , but he fiirmshes no particulars After the dedication he mserts 
an “ Epistle generaH to Idea, Cynthia, Lithocardia, Kala, Erantma, 
Lais, Pandora, Penelopoe,” to ah of whom he also adds separate epistles 
He apologizes “ to the Reader ” for “ using the Scotish and Enghsh 
dialectes,” but he is also fond of Erench terms, by which he thinks he 
gives a pohsh to his “rude rhijnes,” and he employs besides a number 
of affected words The fohoij|pig Sonnet “ to the Queene her most 
exeehent Majestie ” introduces the “Amorous Songes and Sonets ” 
It is one of the best specimens qf the author’s style — 

“ Apelles’ man did all MS wits imploy 
To paint the shape of Lcedaas daughter fane , 

But when he saw his worke prov’d nought, poore boy. 

He wept for woe and tooke exceeding care 
Then deck’d he her with jewels nch and raie 
Which when the brave Apelles did behold, 

Paint on (quoth hee), poore boy, and haue no fearc 
When beautie fayles, well done t’ enrich with gold 
I am (faire Pnneesse) like the Painter’s man, 

As ignorant, as skant of skill as hee, 

Yet will I strive and doe the best I can 
To manifest my loving minde to thee 
But to supply the weaknesse of my skill, 

In place of gold (great Lady) take good will ” 

This IS only subscribed “ Craige,” but sometimes he adds “ Scoto- 
Britain,” and once “ Banfa-Bntam ” He refers to his youth, and pio- 
mises to present the lady he calls Lithocardia with “ some better 
|foein ” These names probably have all an mdmdual application, and 
in one of his soimets Craige uneqmvocally teUs us that Penelope is 
Lady Rich Although he here and there speaks diffidently of his own 
po‘wer^it IS evident that he thought he was destmed to unmortahtyf 
and* to give nnmortahty to those whom he celebrates a “ Sonnet to 
Idea” begms, — 

^ “ My Muse shall make thy boundless fame to flie 

In bounds where yet thy selfe was never seene , 

And were not for my songs thy name had bccne 
Ohscurelie cast into the grave with thee ” 



His notion, of addressing a real or imaginary female under tlie name 
of “ Idea*’ lie liad from Miciiael Drayton, who had done the same 
thing ten or twelye years before. On sign. K i, we come to a new 
prose dedication “ To my honorable good Lord and maister (the tnio 
Maecenas of my muse) George Earle of Dunbar, Lord Darwick, high 
Tresurar of Scotland,” ending with these words : What I liaye hcere 
set downe is for your soilace , and so I beseech your Honor to accept 
from the table of my Chamber, at your liberall charge and allowance, 
the 6 day of JS^ovember 1606.” In this part of the volume we meet 
with those imitations and enlargements of Christopher Marlow’s well- 
known ballad, Come live with me and be my love,” and the answer 
• to it by Sir Walter Ealeigh, which the Eev. H. J. Todd has pointed 
out in his edition of Milton, v. 68. They consist of four poems between 
Alexis and Lesbia, the first beginning, 

Come be my love and live with me,” 
the second, in reply ; 

E all were tliine that there I sec.” 

The third is ‘‘ a new persuasion 

** Once more I pray thee be my love,” 

and the fourth, 

“ Oft have I prayed thee be my love.” 

Few imitations can be less like the original, excepting in mere foi*m, 
for all the natural and pastoral simplicity of Marlow is lost in trite, 
tedious and repeated allusions to Parnassus, Castalian drops, Hippo- 
crene, Aganippe, &c. 

Craige cannot do without the heathen gods and goddesAScs at every 
turn, and he afterwards calls in the aid of Flora, Daj>hne, the Nereids, 
Apollo, and Cynthia, in the poem which opens thus : 

“ Come be my Love and live with mce. 

And thou shalt all the solace see, 

That glassic gulfs or earth can bring 
From Vesta's wealth, or JVeptms rcjgnc. 

For we shall on the mountains go, 

In shaddie umbers to and- firo ; 

In valhcs low, and on the hray, 

And with thy feet the flowrs shall play.” 

The printer often does injustice to the author, who probably had no 
opportunity of correcting the errors of the press. The volume epds oii 
sign. L iiii, with an English Sonnet to the Authoi%” subscribtHl 
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I M , and two copies of Latin verses, Cragio Suo^ and De Alexandra 
JBupceo^ tLe first signed RoLei^s Aytonus, and tlie last Artlmrns 
Gordonus 


Cribs of Lordor — The Maimer of Crynig Things in London 
4to. 32 leaves 

This IS a senes of thirty-two copperplates, without date or engraver’s 
name, and the above title is given to them m the hand- writing of the 
second Earl of Bridgewater They were perhaps by some foreign 
artist, and probably proof impressions, for on the margm of one of the 
plates IS a small part of another, as if it had been taken off for a trial 
of the plate It is impossible to assign a date to them with any exact- 
ness, but assistance may be derived from a black-letter ballad by W 
Turner, called 

The Common Cnes of London Town, 

Some go up street and some go down ” 

Undet the title of it is a wood-cut of a man with a basket on his 
head The only known copy is dated 1662, but it contains internal evi- 
dence, in the following stanza, that it was written m the reign of 
James I 

“ ThaPs the fat foole of the Curtm, 

And the lean fool of the Bull 
Since Shanke did leave to sing his rimes 
He IS counted but a gull 
The Players on the Banckeside, 

The round Globe and the Swan, 

Will teach you idle tncks of love, 

But the Bull will play the man ” 

Shanke, the comic actor here mentioned, was one of Prince Henry’s 
players in 1608 , and Taylor, the Water-poet, informs us that the Swan 
Theatre, mentioned above, had been abandoned by the players m 1613 
The Curtam Theatre had also fallen mto disuse before the reign of 
Charles I The Globe and Bull were employed until after the Restor- 
ation Several of Turner’s “ Cnes of London Town” are so similar to 
those represented in the engravmgs before us, that we may conclude 
they were nearly contemporary As this is, perhaps, the earhest known 
series of the kmd, an enumeration of the “ Cries,” illustratmg very 
cuiiously the manners of our ancestors, will not be unacceptable 

1 Lanthome and a whole Caudell hght hange out your lights heare 2 I 
have fresh Cheese and Cieame — 3 Buy a Bresh, or a table Booke — 4 Fine 
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Oranges, fine Lemons. — 5. Ells or yeards : by yeard or Ells —6. 1 have ripe straw- 
buryes, ripe-straw-buryes. — 7. I have Screenes, if yon dcsier ; To keepc your 
Butey from y© fire. — 8. Codlinges hot, hot Codlinges — 9. Buy a steclc, or a 
Tinder Box, — 10. Quicke paravinkells, quicke, quick— 11. Worke for a 
Cooper worke for a Cooper.— 12. Bandestringes, or hankerchor buttons —13. 
A Tanker bearer— 14. Macaroll new Maca-rell.— 15. Buy a hone, or a whet- 
stone, or a marking ston —16. White Unions, whitt St. Thomas Unions. — 17. 
Mate for a Bed, buy a Doore mate. -18 Radishes or lettis, tow bunches a 
peny.— 19. Have you any worke for a Tinker — 20 Buy my Hartichokes, 
Mistns. — 21. Manbones, Maides, maribones. — 22. I ha^ npe Couccumbei, ripe 
Couccumber.— 23. Chimney Sweepe — 24 New flounders, new. — 25. Some 
broken Breade and meate for ye poore prisoners : for the Lords sake pittcy the 
poore.— 26. Buy my dish of great Smelts.— 27. Have you any Chaires to mend. 
— 28. Buy a Cocke, or a gelding. — 29. Old showes or bootes * will you buy 
some Broome — 30. Mussels, Lilly white Mussels.— 31, Small Cole a penny a 
peake.— 32, What Kitchen-stuffe have you, Maides, 

The figures, male and female, in the engravings arc all three-quarter 
lengths, and they are furnished with the implements of their various 
trades, or with the articles in which they deal. 

Other London Cries are mentioned by different authors, and a list 
of them, under the title of the “ Cries of Home,” may ho seen m Tho. 
Heywood’s “Bape of Lucrece,** 1608. The earliest notice of Cries, 
that we recollect, is in Lancham’s Letter from Kenilworth, 1575 ” 
“ That is (says he^ m his peculiar spoiling) afresh cheaz and cream, and 
the common cry that theoz milkwivos make in London streetos ycerly 
betwyxt Easter and Whitsontide.” In the old play of “ The Three 
Lords and Three Ladies of London,” 1590, it appears that woodmen 
went about with their beetles and wedges on their backs, crying 
** Have you any wood to cleave ?” In “ The Loyal Subject,” by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, A. iii. sc 5, we find that in the reign of James I 
Potatoes had become so common, that “Potatoes — ^ripo Potatoes” 
were publicly hawked about the city. “ The Cries of London ” arc 
enumerated in B. Brome’s “Court Beggar,” A. v; and in Ben 
Jonsoffs Epigram, xcii. “the new cry” is spoken of. In a mock list 
of hooks, in what is called “ The Instructive Library,” printed for tho 
Man in thp Moon, 1710, we have the cries of “ Knives to grind,” 
“ Old chairs to mend,” “ Pears to bake,” Milk a penny a quart,” 
“ Grey Peas and Bacon,” “ Fresh Herrings,” and “ Shrewsbury Pud- 
dings.” 

Turner in his ballad, before mentioned, gives several “ Czies ” not 
included in the engravings, such as “ Tho Watemtm,” “Tho Black- 
ing Man,” “Tho Pedlar,” “ Cherry npc,” “ Buy a Mouse-trap,” 

The following are two more of his stanzas : — 

“ Ripe, Cherry ripe 

The Coster-mongor cries , 
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Pippins fine, or pears 
Another ^er hies 
With basket on his head 
His living to advance, 

And in his purse a pair of Dice 
For to play at Mumchance 

“ Hot pippin pies 

To sell unto my fnends , 

Or pnddmg pies m pans. 

Well stmt with candles ends 
Will you buy any Milk, 

I heard a wench that cries 
With a pale of fiesh Cheese and cream 
Another after hies ” 

In the British. Museum IS a series of “ Cries of London,*’ resembling 
those under consideration, but larger, and much coarser in the style of 
engravmg Tempest’s “ Cries of London ” came out about 1680 
In 1628 Samuel Eowland (who, we apprehend, is not to be con- 
founded with the popular comic poet, Samuel Eowlands) prmted a 
pious production called “ Heavens Grlory, seeke it,” &e , at the end of 
which he inserted, with a new title-page, ‘‘ The Common Cryes and 
Sounds of the Bell-man,” which only relate to what we now term 
Bell-mans Terses ” they are all of a senous and rehgious character, 
such as the following — 


“ JFor New-yeares Day 

** All you that doe the Bell-mau heaie 
The first day of this hopefull yeare, 

I doe in love admonish you 
To bid your old sms all adue. 

And walke as Gods just law requires 
In holy deeds and good desires , 

Which if ye doe, youle doe your best 
God will m Christ forgive the rest ” 

There are many others, but of the same character, and they do not 
properly come under the designation of “Cnes of London ” The work 
was prmted for Michael Sparke 


Oeosse, Whliam — ^Belgiaes Trovbles and Triymphs. Where- 
in are truly and Historically related all the most famous 
Occurrences, which haue happened betweene the Spaniards 
and Hollanders in these last foure yeares Warres of the 
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Netherlands^ with other Accidents^ which haue had rela- 
tion vnto thedj as the Battels of Bleurie and Statloo^ the 
" losse of Gulioke and Breda^ the Sieges of Sluco and 
Bergen^ the Conquest of St. Saluador in Brasilia^ and the 
taking of Goffe by Charles Lambert^ &c. Written by 
William Crosse^ master of Arts of St. Mary Hall in Ox- 
ford^ and sometimes Chaplaine vnto Colonell Ogle in the 
Netherlands. — ^London, Printed by Augustine Mathewes^ 
and John Norton^ 1625. 4to. 39 leaves^ 

Of this poem we find no mention, and of its author wc can give no 
account beyond what Wood says of him, who, however, know nothing 
of the work before us. He took the degree of B.A. m 1610, and of 
M A. in 16] 3 : in 1612 he had contributed to the Justa Oxoniemmm, 
and in 1613 to the verses of the University on the marriage of the 
Prince Palatine with the daughter of J ames I. Two years after the 
appearance of his “Belgians Troubles,*' he produced a “ Continuation 
of the History of the Netherlands" from the year 1608; and in 
1629 he pubhshed a translation of Sallust. 

Belgia’s Troubles " is a work of little talent, but of considerable 
pretension, divided into two books, the first dedicated to the Earl of 
Essex and Lord Mountjoy, and the second to Lord Conway, Baron of 
Paggely, and to Sir Horatio Vore. Crosse admits, modestly enough, 
that he has written “rather a discourse than a poem," and professes to 
have treated events historically without the display of imagination. 
He begins by a personification of Bellona, who summons her i^age 
Discord to inflame the hostile parties, but we afterwards liear no more 
of them, nor of any corresponding machinery. The performance looks 
the heavier because each book, of many hundred lines, forms a single 
paragraph. The whole opens thus grandiloquently 

“ After the calmes of sweet-contenting Peace 
Well passed were, and that luxurious ease 
Had gnpod on those Armes, whicdi fighting were 
Imbru’d with blood, with danger death and f earc, 

Bellona, stojTniiig with a fatall rage, 

Out of^ th’ Inf email Cells calls forth a Page 
Pell Discord hight, with whom she thus doth treat. 

Do not thy trembling vaines, deare Discord, sweat 
Whole stormes of wrath?” &e. 

The author is often not very particular as to the exaetnosg of his 
rhymes, but wo seldom have mot with so bad a mi as the following 
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“ For those hotc bloods which ne%or could agiee, 

Nor simpathize m congruous qualitie, 

Now mounted are, and ready for to make 
Upon their foes a second Flanders State , 

Their high-pioofe Armour foi their temper equall 
To Millans makmg, and to Siras mettall ” 

“ The second booke ” is as long, and as wearisome, as the first, and 
here and there the author repeats himself, as where he says, twice 
over, that a certam furious bombardment would have been sufficient to 
demohsh the walls of Ecbatane or Babylon Perhaps the best 
couplet m the whole poem is to be found m the second book, where 
Crosse describes a field after a desperate battle — 

“ The bullet-furrowd fielde with shot was sowen, 

And all the plame with batterd corslets strowen ” 

He has also a curious and somewhat strikmg passage where he 
describes soldiers durmg the seventy of the wmter m Flanders frozen 
to death, some of them standmg stark against trees, &c It was the 
Spanish soldiers who patiently endured this extremity of cold, and 
the author generally, and generously, admits the valour and hardi- 
hood of the enemy, besides bearmg testimony to his excellent martial 
discipline 


Oeowoh^ Humfeey — Loves Ooiart of Conscience. Written 
upon two severall Occasions ; with new Lessons for 
Lovers Wherennto is annexed a kinde Husbands advice 
to his Wife. By Humfrey Orowch — London^ Printed for 
Eichard Harper^ and are to be sold at his shop in Smith- 
fieldj at the Hospital! Gate 1637 8vo. 16 leaves 

This IS a pleasant unpretending production, by an author, we think, 
no where recorded m our poetical annals The truth, however, is that 
he was a popular ballad writer, and tfie work before us was merely 
a chap-book, price two pence, a form frequently adopted when the 
subject was too long for the first and second pait of a broadside We 
know nothing of the history or occupation of Humfrey Crowch, but 
perhaps, like Martm Parker whose contemporary he was, he lived 
wholly by his pen , or perhaps, like an earher predecessor in ballad- 
writmg, Thomas Deloney, the silk- weaver, he added to his means of sub- 
sistence, derived from his trade, by applymg his rhymmg propensity to 
tfiny popular topic 
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In this instance Crowcli Mt upon a very good title, and the interior 
of Ins small work does not contradict it either by dulness or insipidity. 
He opens with a supposed Court of Justice, where Hcason, Grace, 
Truth and Wit preside, and before whom a person, called Intelligence, 
produces the body of a young man who had destroyed himself for love. 
Wisdom seems to act as assessor to the Court, and Discretion, as 
Amicus enlarges and moralises upon the subject of love and 

matrimony, givihg live distinct “lessons,” as they arc termed, aU 
tending to produce constancy in admirers, and affection in husbands 
and wives. Discretion introduces a ballad upon the amour of Dido 
and AEneas, which ends with the subsequent stanza : 

*^Dido wept, but what of this ? 

The Gods would have it so ; 

AEneas nothing did amissc, 

For he was torc’t to go. 

Learn, Lordlings, then no vows to keep 
With false loves, but let them weep ; 

Tis folly to be true. 

Let this lesson serve your tmu, 

And let twenty Didoes mourn, 

So you get daily new.'* 

The moral, such as it is, is hardly consistent with the professed pur- 
pose of the tract, but the ballad is followed by what is more consonant, 
and is headed “ A kinde husbands advice to his Wife,” in which, 
among many others, are the following lines 

** Then, I am ncher far then some that have 
Gold m their purses, lands, and livings brave : 

Yet I enjoy these blessings hut in vam, 

Because 1 love, and am not lov’d again. 

0 1 would I did not love thee half so well, 

I’dc nerc regard that firebrand of hell, 

I mean your tongue, that doth afflict my heart ; 

For if a stranger should but act thy part 
I would not care. I am of this belief 
Where is great love, the greater is the grief, 

If that ho be repulst with cvill speeches 

By a curst dame that strives to wearc the breeches. 

Consider what I "say, and be advis’d: 

Silence in women Mnde is highly pris’d,” 

There is not much attempt at poetry m the tract beyond the riiymo, 
but the hues run easily, and wore intended to bo of a familiar cast* 
A single copy of the chap-book is all wo over saw, or o:s:pet*t to soo. 
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DajntieLj Sakuel — Tlie Worthy tract of Panlus lomus^ con- 
tayning a Discourse of rare mnentionSj both Mihtane and 
Amorous called Imprese Whereunto is added a Preface 
contaynmg the Arte of composing them^ with many 
other notable deuises By Samuell Darnell late Student 
in Oxenforde — At London^ Prmted for Simon Waterson. 
1586 4to. 

This IS chiefly remarkable as bemg Damefs eaihest known work 
he was at this date m his twenty-third year It is entirely prose 
excepting one stanza from Ariosto, which is thus translated, but not 
m the form of the original it refers to the dress and device of 
Bradamante 

" Her upper robe of suck like colour was, 

As IS the fading leaf of palish hew, 

When from the bowe the lively sap doth passe. 

Which nourish did the stock whereon it grew, 

Embrodered al with, braunches thick aboue, 

And fadmg bowes of dolefull Cipresse tree , 

Which cut with deadly axe doth neuer proue 
This habit with her gnefe did well agree 

It certamly does not promise much, and the passage of the ongmal-— 

mm non si rinfrancap 

Poi ch^ ha sentito la dm a hipenm-— 

is so badly rendered as hardly to convey the meaning of the poet 
Besides the translation from Paulus Jovius, there is a good deal of 
origmal matter, contributed chiefly by Darnel The dedication is to 
“Sir Edward Dunmock, Champion to her Maiestie,” followed by 
an"* epistle of twelve pages, “ To his good friend Samuel Darnel,” 
subscribed IN' W , to encourage him to prmt what he had thus 
rendered mto Enghsh JS'ear the commencement he speaks of three 
works, one existmg, one lost, and the third mentioned nowhere else, 
VIZ , ITicholas Breton’s “ Flourish upon Fancy,” prmted m 1677 , 
Bichard Tarlton’s “ Toys,” entered for the press on 10th December 
of the same year, and no doubt pubhshed, though now extmct , and an 
“ Interlude of Diogenes,” of which we never hear elsewhere 
This notice of the three early productions is new, and a copy of 
Daniel’s translation is extremely rare The letter of K W goes 
learnedly, and somewhat pedantically, over the whole subject of the 
antiquity of Impreses and Emblems, and it is followed by an Epistle 
of 15 pages from Daniel, on devices m various parts of Europe, “ to the 
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frien(31y Header.'* '‘The Disconrses of Pauliis Jovius" follow, and 
the work ends with 13 pages regarding “ ccrtainc notable devises, both 
militarie and amorous, coHocted by Samucll DanicU.’* They con- 
tain nothing worth extracting. 


DaoteL; Samuel. — Delia. Contayning certayne Somiots: 

with the complaint of Eosamond. Aetas prima canat 
veneres postrema tumultus , — ^At London^ Printed by I. C, 
for Simon Waterson^ dwelling in Paulos Ohnrch-yard at 
the signe of the Crowne. 1592. 4to. 50 leaves. 

This is the earliest edition of Daniers "Delia," but it may be doubted, 
for reasons hereafter assigned, whether it is the first impression 
of " The complaint of Eosamond." At the back of the title-page 
(which IS in an arabesque compartment) is a brief address " To the 
Header," requesting him to correct in the Sonnets six errors of the 
press, which are pomtod out : in the other impression of 1592 (the 
title-page of which is in an architectural compartment), these " faultes 
escaped in the printing" are rectified. The title-page of that second 
edition runs thus 

"Delia. Containing ccrtainc Sonnets* with the complajTit of Kosanionfi. 

oamt vGn&res postrema tumultus, 1592. At London, Punted by 
J. C. tor S. Watersonne.” 4to. 

We have been thus particular, because the two impressions of the 
work in 1592 differ very materially ; for instance, the second of 1502 
contains 54 sonnets, being four more than are in the first ; and in the 
Bodleian Library there is a copy of an edition with the date of 1502, 
and with the " Hosamond," as usual, appended, in which (bosidos the 
correction of several errors, and noinor changes) no fewer than 23 
stanzas of the "Hosamond" are omitted : the pagination is also difierent, 
and it seems clearly a distinct impression, which makes tlirec in the same 
year, showing the great popularity of the work. The correctionH ]>rovo 
that this edition at Oxford must have been siibsequoni to the others ; 
and if so, why wore the 23 stanzas of the " Hosamond " omitted, when 
they are found in the two other 4tos. of 1592, and in the 12mo. edltiouB 
of 1594 and 1595? 

Our notion is that none ^f the earliest editions of "Eosamond" w^ere 
printed at the same time as the " Delia the typo is much coarser 
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and tMcter, and having first gone through the press, we appiehend that 
it was subsequently added to the sonnets inscribed to Deha We are, 
however, aware of no extant separate edition of the “Rosamond,** 
and that which follows the “ Deha,’* in the Bodleian Library, must 
have been Daniel’s origmal draught, before he added the twenty- 
three stanzas mserted in all the other copies, and forming an impor- 
tant part of the poem, although the sense is complete without 
them As a specimen of the variations contamed m the copy at Ox- 
ford, we may give the last hue of a stanza not far from the end of the 
“ Rosamond,” which m the two other impressions of 1592 runs thus — 
“ That overwhelms vs or confounds vs quite 
In the Oxford copy, of 1592, it stands, — 

“ Tongue, pen nor arte can neuer shew a right ” 

That copy has also a manifest improvement m the very last stanza, 
which absurdly begms, m the other copies of the same year,— 

“ So vanqmsht she, and left me to letume,” 
mstead of— 

“ So mmsht she and left me to retume ” 

It IS remarkable that the blunder is repeated m the 12mo edition 
of 1594, while it is corrected m the 12mo edition of 1595 There is 
much that seems mexphcable m the early impressions of Daniel’s 
poems, partly owmg, perhaps, to the fastidiousness of the author, and 
to the changes he from time to time mtroduced 
ISTo other perfect copy of the first edition of “Deha,” (which also 
promises “ The complamt of Rosamond ” on the title-page) is known 
but that now before us It has been already observed, that, besides 
the correction of the errors of the press, the second edition, with the 
date of 1592, comprises four sonnets not m the first edition, and they 
are numbered respectively xxvu, xxvm, xxix, (by mistake prmted 
xxxi) and xxx the other fifty sonnets are all m the first edition 
The -types are the same for both, but there are differences m the spel- 
ling and, besides the mistakes pomted out m the errata^ some valuable 
corrections are made m the second edition m the first edition, for 
mstance, m Sonnet x Venus is called “ Laughter-loumg Gods,'' m- 
stead of Goddesse, which was afterwards substituted Here and there 
emendations were adopted for the improvement of the metre, as m 
Sonnet xxxv, where the first edition defectively reads, — ■ 
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“ And I, though borne in a colder clime,” 
which the second edition alters to 

“ And I, though borne witJiin a colder clime.” 

Again, in Sonnet xhiii, the first edition has — • 

'‘Deckt with her youth, whereon the world smyloth 
but the second restores the measure of the verso thus 

“Deckt with her youth, whereon the world now smylcth.” 

It is very certain that some of Earners Sonnets had appeared in 
1591, at the end of the surreptitious impression of Sir E. Sidney’s 
Astrophel and Stella,” edited by Thomas Nash. (Sec p. 37.) In fact, 
this forms Daniel’s excuse for printing his Delia.” In the dedica- 
tion to the Countess of Pembroke, Daniel tells her — Seeing I -was 
betraide by the indiscretion of a greedy printer, and had some of 
my secrets bewraide to the world uncorrected, doubting the like of 
the rest, I am forced to pubhsh that which I never ment and he 
adds that the same wrong had been done to Sidney, wliom he dcsig- 
nates as Astrophel. The greedy printer ” was Thomas Nowunan, 
who, not long before, had published the first, and unauthorised, impres- 
sion of Sidney’s poems. 

Who Delia might be wo have no information, but in the 48th Sonnet 
of the collection named after her, we arc told that she lived on 
Shakespeare’s river 

“ But Avon, rich in fame, though poor in waters, 

Shall have my song, where Delia hatli her scate : 

Avon shall bo my Thames, and she my Song j 
lie sound her name the Eyver all along.” 

The fact, first stated in the edition 12mo. 1595, that the 44th Sonnet 
was made at the Author’s being in Italic,” explains how it happened 
that he there speaks of Delia as residing in the North-— 

My joyfull North, where all my fortune lyes.” 

However, in the very same series of Sonnets, Darnel avows his aflbe- 
tion for another lady, whom ho calls Cynthia, and who appears to have 
bpen very cruel; for, in Sonnet 40, he says of her,— 

S-u rockc of that hard hart can move, , 

Where bcato dicso tears which zealc and fury driveth : 

And yet I rather languish in her love, 

Then I would joy the fayrest she tliat livcth.” 

In the original is misprinted mth in the second line, and 

the obvious error is not corrected in the later copy of 1502, From 
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an antLor like Darnel it cannot be necessary to quote specimens, but 
we may point out a clear allusion to Spenser, and to kis “Fairy 
Queen,” wbicli lias been noticed m tlie “ Life of Spenser,” 8yo 1862, 
p Cl it is at tke opening of Sonnet 46 Tbe first three books of 
Spenser’s work, inwliic]i, as Daniel says, were many “aged accents and 
untimely words,” bad been prmted, as everybody is aware, m 1590 
It should be mentioned that m every edition, between the portion 
Darnel calls “ Deha ” and “ The Complaint of Rosamond,” is mserted 
“an ode,” which was so popular as to be set to music in John Far- 
mer’s “ First set of Enghsh Madngals,” 1599 


DAtHELj Samuel —The First Fowre Bookes of the civile wars 
between the two houses of Lancaster and Torke By 
Sanruel DanieL JEitas prima canat veneres postrema 
tumultus At London^ Printed by P Short for Simon 
Waterson — 1595. 4to. 89 leaves. 

This IS the first edition of Daniel’s Civil Wars a fifth book was 
added m 1599, but it is sometimes appended to the first four books in 
1595 As far as regards the first four books, the edition of 1599 
precisely agrees with that of 1595, havmg been prmted from the very 
same types, and without even the correction of the errors of the press 
None of Daniel’s biographers notice the fact that he had travelled 
m Italy, no doubt early m life, and perhaps in the capacity of tutor to 
the son of the Countess of Pembroke That he had visited that 
country we have upon his own evidence ^ In the same year that he 
pubhshed the work before us, he reprmted his Delia, Doscmond and 
a tragedy called Cleopatra^ m 12mo and one of the sonnets m his Delia 
IS there headed, “ At the Author’s going mto Itahe ,” and another, as 
before shewn, is thus mtroduced, “This Sonnet was made at the 
Author’s bemg m Itahe ” 

“ The first four Books of the Civil Wars” were ushered mto the 
world m 1595, without any dedication or prefatory matter The pro- 
babihty is, that the copies did not then sell, as they were preceded by a 
new title-page, and followed by another book of the same poem m 1599 


DanieLj Samuel — The Civile Wares betweene the Howses of 
Lancaster and Yorke^ corrected and continued by Samuel 
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Daniel^ one of tlie Groomes of liir Majesties most honor- 
able Privie Chamber &c. — Printed at London by Simon 
Watersonne. 1609. 4to. 120 leaves. 

The above is an engraved title-page by P Cockson, containing a poi*- 
trait of Daniel in the centre, followed by the dedication to the Coun- 
tess Dowager of Pembroke, in which the author refers to tlio many 
impressions through which this work had passed, without the addition 
of two books, (the third book being enlarged and divided) Mdiich are 
here for the first time printed, making eight books in the whole. It 
brings down the history to the marriage of Edward IV. ; but Daniel, 
as he informs Lady Pembroke, meant to continue it to the glorious- 
union of Henry VII.” This part of his task he never completed, but 
(as he proposed in the end of the dedication) commenced a history of 
England m prose. * 4 , 

The alterations in this edition of the Civil Wars, even of those parts 
of the work professed to be republished, are very considerable ; and 
Daniel omitted at the end of the second book an elaborate ciilogiiim of 
the unfortunate Earl of Essex, which originally appeared in 1695, m- 
cludmg the following stanza : 

“ Thonce might thy vsilor have brought in clcsj^ight 
Eternall trophcis to Elizas name. 

And laid downc at her sacred Icctc the right 
Of all thy dccdcs, and glory ol the same. 

And that which by her powrc, and by thy might. 

Thou hadst attaind to hei immortall fame, 

Had made thee wondred hcic, admir’d a fam, 

The Mercury of peace, the Mars of warre.” 

There seems to have been no political reason for excluding this, and 
other stanzas in the same spirit, after James I. came to the throne, 
but they were never reprinted. 


Daniel^ Samuel. — The Works of Samuel Dauiel. Nowly 
augmented. JStas jprima canat veneres^ postrema iumuftus. 
— London Printed for Simon Watorson. 160L folio. 
193 leaves. 

This is an unknown edition of Daniels productions, but it agrees in 
all essential particulars with the common impression dai(Kl 1602. The 
poet seems to have printed his Works in 1601, upon large paper, as 
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gifts to Lis patrons, and tlie present copy was accompanied by apnTate 
letter to Lord Ellesmere, tLen Sir TLomas Egerton, Keeper of tLe 
Great Seal 

ALffcer tlie title-page comes an address “ To ber sacred Majestie,” in 
four octave stanzas then “TLe Civd Wars,” m six books, followed 
by “ MnsopLilus ” TLe foLos, wLicL are numbered, end witL “ TLe 
Civil Wars,” and fresL signatures commence witL “ MnsopLiluS ” 
TLis portion is succeeded by “ a Letter from Octavia to Marcus An- 
tonins,” and by “ tLe Tragedie of Cleopatra ” “ TLe Complaint of 
Eosamond” precedes “ DeLa,” consistmg Lere of fifty-seven sonnets, to 
wLicL are added “ an Ode” and “ a Pastoral,” conclndmg tLe volnme 


DaitieLj Samuel — Panegynke Congratulatory delivered 
to tLe Kings most excellent ma]esty at BurleigL Harring- 
ton m RutlandsLire By Samuel Daniel Also certame 
Epistles WitL a Defence of Eyme Leeretofore written, 
and now puLLsLed by tLe AutLor. Carmen amat^ qms^ 
qm$ carmine digna gerit. — ^At London Prmted by V. S 
for Edward Blount n.d foLo 40 leaves. 

AltLongL tLere is no date on tLe general title-page of tLis volnme, 
tLe title-page to tLe second portion of it, “ Certame Epistles after tLe 
maimer of Horace, written to divers noble Personages,” bears tLe date 
of 1603 TLere is a tLird title-page to tLe “ Defence of Eyme against 
a pamphlet entitnled Observations on tLe Art of EngLsL Poesie,” 
witLont date, and tins last portion of the work is sometimes, tLongL 
rarely, fonnd appended to tLe foLo edition of Daniel’s Works, 1602 
TLe first and third title-pages are withm ornamental compartments, 
WitL tLe royal arms at tLe top, and Qneen ELzabetL’s favourite motto. 
Semper eadem^ below tLem 

Only two or three complete copies of this edition of Daniel’s “ Pane- 
gyric Congratulatory” and “Epistles” are yet known, and it was 
most Lkely prmted for presents we Lave tLat copy before us whicL Le 
gave to Lady Pembroke, as is testified by Ler autograpL He also 
probably gave them to tLe “ noble personages ” wLom Le addresses in 
the “ Epistles,” viz Sir Thomas Egerton , Lord Henry Howard , tLe 
Countess of Cumberland , tLe Countess of Bedford , Lady Anne Clif- 
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ford; tlie Earl of Southampton; and the Earl of Hertford. The Yolunie 
has an introductory dedication to the latter, which was not afterwards 
reprmted. This folio probably came from the press before James T. 
reached London, and the ‘‘Panegyric Congratulatory” was delivered 
to him in Rutlandshire. 

Daniel very seldom reprinted a poem without making alterations, 
more or less important, in it. The 40th stanza of the “ Panegyric*,” in 
the folio before us, reads as follows — 

We shall continue one, and be the same 
In Law, in Justice, Magistrate, and fonne 
Thou wilt not touch the fundamental! fi'iiine 
Of this Estate thy Ancestois did foimc; 

But with a reverence of their gloiious fame 
Seeke onely the corruptions to refome 
Knowing that course is best to be obsei v’dc 
Whereby a State hath longest becnc picscrv’d.” 

In the 8vo. edition, which must have come out just afterwards, it 
runs thus 

“ We shall continue and rcmainc all one, 

In Law, m Justice, and m Magcstratc. 

Thou wilt not altei the foundation 
Thy Ancestors have laido of this Estate, 

Noi giecve thy Land witli innovation, 

Nor take horn us more then thou will collate, 

Knowing that course is best to be obscrvMc 
Whereby a State hath longest been prcscivM 

It may be matter of speculation whether the author was induced 
alter the stanza on account of any objection by persons in authority to 
the tone and spirit of its anticipations, or, because he himself disliked, 
as a matter of taste, that throe Hues should end with the syllable, 
“forme.” Spenser, Drayiion, and many other contemporaries of Daniel, 
thought rhymes having precisely the same sound admissible. 

The title-page in which Daniel claims that his Epistles are “ after the 
manner of Horace” was omitted in the re-impression of 1603, in 8vo. 

The “ Observations in the Art of EngHsh Poesie,” against whi<*h 
Daniel wrote his “ Defence of Ryme,” was the work of Dr. Thomas 
Campion, a physician, poet, and musical composer, and it was publislwHl 
with the date of 1603. Wo learn from an address preceding Daniorn 
“Defence,” that he had written it in the form of a private letter to 
a learned friend about a year before, but of course subsequent to tlie 
date when he had first seen Dr. Campion’s “ Observations when 
Daniel printed it, it was addressed “ to William Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke,” who had been Ms pupil ; <>f Mm Daniel says that he “ in blood 
and nature is interested” to take part against Camfiion, who was tho 
advocate of blan^ verse. 
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DanibLj Samuel — A Pauegyrike Oongratulatorie deliuered 
to the Kings most excellent Majestie at Burleigh Har- 
rmgton m Entlandshire By Samnel Darnel Also cer- 
tame Epistles with a Defence of Eyme &c — ^At London 
Imprmted for Edward Blount. 1603 8vo. 63 leaves 

This IS substantially the same work as the folio which came out be- 
fore it, but, as has been already pomted out, there are variations besides 
such as are merely typographical The Defence of Bhime has a 
separate title-page, and occupies the last twenty-eight leaves 


Daniel^ Samuel -^Oertame small Poems lately prmted with 
the Tragedie of Philotas Written by Samuel Darnel^ &c — 
At London Prmted by G Eld for Snnon Waterson. 1605 
8 VO 110 leaves. 

This volume consists of pieces formerly prmted by Darnel, and of 
the tragedy of Philotas, which appeared here for the first tune, with a 
dedication to Prmce Henry, contammg these hues, which are per- 
sonally mterestmg — 

“ And therefore, since I have outliv’d the date 
Of former grace, acceptance, and delight, 

I would my Imes, late-borne beyond the fate 
Of her spent line, had never come to light 
So had I not been taxd for wishmg well, 

Nor now mistaken by the censurmg stage. 

Nor m my fame nor reputation fell , 

Which I esteeme more then what all the age. 

Or th’ earth can give But yeais hath done this wrong. 

To make me write too much, and live too long ” 

It seems that the story of Philotas received an appbcation to Some 
of the mcidents of the life of the unfortunate Earl of Essex, and 
when the tragedy was reprmted it was accompanied by an Apology,” 
m which Daniel says And for any resemblance that, through the 
Ignorance of the history, may be apphed to the Earl of Essex, it can 
hold no proportion, but only m his weaknesses, which I would all that 
love his memory not to revive 


''Daniel^ Samuel — ^Tbe First Part of the Histone of England. 
By Samuel Danyel — ^London, Prmted by Nicholas Okes 
dwellmg neere Holbome bridge 1612 4to. 117 leaves. 
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TMs seems lo liaye been a private impression of tlie earlier portion 
of DanieP^s History of England, endmg witb. tbe reign of Stopben. 
He intended to distribute some copies as presents, and that before 
us was doubtless given by bim to Lord EUesmoro. At tbo end is a 
note, wbicb shows tbat tbe work was not jirintcd for sale in 1G12, 
Daniel bad promised to write tlio History of England from tlio 
Conquest, in tbe dedication of bis complete edition of tbo Clml Wars 
to tbe Countess of Pembroke , but bo brought it no lower than tbo 
reign of Edward III., and printed it in fobo as a private speculation 
about 1618 : be died in October of tbe following year. Tbe edition 
before us is dedicated to Yiscount Rochester, and tbe first and third 
books (for it has three divisions) mention him in tbo opening para- 
graphs. After tbe disgrace of tbat nobleman, all aUusion to bim was 
omitted. 


Daniel^ Samuel. — Tbe Collection of tbe Historic of England. 
By S. D. — London^ Printed by Nicholas Okes dwelling in 
Poster-lane for tbe Author. Cum Privikffio. n, d. fob 
115 leaves, 

Daniel’s iDrivilcge to print this work and an “ Appondk” (ubidi 
never appeared) for bis own bonedt, is opposite tbe title-page on a 
separate leaf, and dated 11 March, 15 JamcvS L It never was regu- 
larly published, and tbe author opens bis preface in these terms 
This Peeco of our History, which hero I divulge not, but impart 
privately to such worthy persons as have favoured my endeavours,” 

One of these was tbe first Earl of Bridgewater, who no doubt followed 
up tbe patronage which bis father, Lord Ellesmere, bad extended to 
Daniel, and therefore took a large paper copy of this work. It has no 
date, but it must have appeared x^rior to tbo author’s death in October, 
1619, and subsequent to tbo date of the royal x>nvilege. Tlie author 
complains tbat ill-bealtb bad delayed bis undertaking. It brings our 
history down to tbo end of Edward III j and subjoined is a brief 
notice, concluding witb these words : ‘‘ And here T leave, unli^Hse by 
this wbicb is done I findo incouragement to goe on.” The uork in 
1634, -was continued to the reign of Henry ViJ. by John Trusst^ll 
Wemay add tbat Daniel’s will bears date on tbe 4tb 8ept. 1619 j 
SCO Sbakesp. Soc. Papers, iv. 166. In it bo makes bequestn only to 
persons of tbe name of Bowre, and to bis brother John Daniel 
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Daecib^ Abraham — ^Frances Ducliesse Dowager of Riclunond 
and Lenox &o her rimerall Teares Or Larmes Fnnebres 
de Tillustre Princess© Francoise Duchesse Dowagere de 
Richmond et de Lenox &o. pour la Mort et Perte de son 
cher Espoux^ &c Louis de Obegny Due de Richmond et 
de Lenox &c Qm deceda le 16 Pebrurier 1624 en la 
maison Royale de Whit-hall &o. n. d 8vo 58 leaves 

boohseller’s name is to be found m any part of the volume, which 
was most htely printed by the author, Abraham Darcie, for, not 
always dismterested, presents A copy was given to the Earl of 
Bridgewater, and at the end of it is placed a large folded leaf, contam- 
mg a poem on the deaths of his Lordship’s two infant sons, James and 
Charles, to whom Emg J ames and Prmce Charles had been godfathers 
the one expired on the 30th of December, 1620, and the other on the 
18th of Apnl, 1623 The dates are filled up m MS by the author, 
who m the mtroduction to his verses professed to immortalize the 
noble memory ” of the young persons he celebrated The hues are m 
Enghsh and French, and they are placed m two columns, opposite 
each other The Enghsh begm as follows — 

Eaire beames of short contmuance, yet most bright, 

If your wisht luster, and desired light 
Hath had too sudden and untimely end, 

Such destmy doth on faire thmgs attend 
Amormng is the Roses chief est prime. 

And flower-de-luces dye m blooming time ” 

These are the best out of the thirty-six hues of which the poem con- 
sists, and the correspondmg French verses are these — 

** Beaux Rayons, plus clairs q^ue durables, 

Si VOS lunneres desirables 
On eut leur fin en commen9ant, 

C’est le Destm des belles choses 
Un matm est Vaage des Roses, 

Et les Lis meurent en naissant ” 

Darcie seems to have written with about as much faeihty m French 
as m Enghsh The first five-and-twenty pages of his elegiac produc- 
tion on the death of the Duhe of Richmond are m both languages, and 
the rest m Enghsh only, mcludmg twenty-four pages of prose at the 
end, entitled, “ The World’s Contempt,” by which he means contempt 
for the world In the first part of the tract is mserted a long and 
very particular account of the funeral of the Duke of Richmond, on 

N 2 
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wMcli occasion the Earl of Bridgewater was one of the mourners. As 
a specimen of Darcie's versification, the subsequent linos arc talccn 
from that part of his work which has the running title of “ Funeral 
Consolations — 

God^s Writt and Eeason doth command to weepo, 

And shed salt tearcs upon thoir Tom])S which slcepc: 

To be remorsclcsse in the death of fnends 
To natures inconvoniency tends, 

To savage tcmpei too too nccrc affinity, 

The eveision of the ground of piety. 

Which IS in others miseries to bcaio 
Part of their sorrows, and a mutual share ; 

But as some griefe the Law of God’s commanding. 

So too much sorrow’s want of understanding. 

No sorrow is a sign of brutish state, 

But yet too much proves one effeminate. 

That mans account is to most goodnesso come, 

Of which the golden mean’s the totall summe.” 

It is to be hoped that the Duchess of Bichmond had some better 
grounds of consolation than are afforded by such lines as these. Dar- 
cie’s “ Annales’* of the reign of Elizabeth, translated from the French, 
because, as Fuller says, Darcie did not understand Camden’s Latin, 
came out in 1625, 4to* 


Davie^ Sampson. — The endo and confession of Tlio. Noi'ton 
of Yorkshire, the popishe roboll, and Chr. Norton his 
nephew; which suffered at Tibnrn for ti'eason the 27 of 
May. — ^Printed by W. Howe. 1570. 8vo. 8 leaves. 

The Nortons were hanged, headed and quartered ” two days after 
Felton had placed the Pope’s Bull on the gate of the Bishop of London, 
so that the anti-papistical feeling was perhaps never stronger than at 
that moment. We may conclude that Sampson Davie’s poems on the 
occasion, dated 1670, were published as soon as possible after the event 
they celebrate. They are of the utmost rarity. 

The first poem, occupying two pages, is addressed Unto the Chris* 
tian Beader,” and the second, filling about the same space, is thus 
headed, “ The Confession and onde of Thomas Norton.” The third is 
longer than those which precede it, and is entitled ** The endo and 
Confession of Christopher Norton.” The fourth is called An exhor- 
tation to all true subjects, and a warning to the Papists.” The last 
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poem is Leaded ‘‘ To tLe Papists/* and is not m tlie same IbaBad-metre 
as tLe other productions we quote it entire — 

" Yon Popish ronte, 

Looke well abonte 
And warning hereby take, 

Unless yon swinge 
In Tybnme stnnge 
As some did bnt of late 

‘‘ Yonr selves submit, 

As it IS fit, 

Unto the Lorde above 
Then, as I deeme, 

Onr noble Qneene 
Ye cannot choose bnt love 

“ Which doth mamtaine, 

I tell yon plame, 

Gods word which is so pure 
Why do yon, then, 

Resist agame, 

And treason so procure ? 

^‘I do not fame, 

Bnt tell yon plame, 

If yon do not amend. 

Such plagues may fall 
As will yon gaR, 

And thus I make an end 

Pmis qd Sampson Davie ” 

This was entered at Stationers* HaH by William Pickermg just after 
the event, which gave nse to several other popular efiusions one of 
these, a broadside, was hcensed to Henry Hirkham, and it had for 
title “A description of Hortons in Yorkeshyre ’* it has come down to 
us with the name of Wilham Gibson at the end of it, and was printed 
by Alexander Lacy Hichard J ones also pubhshed, and W ilham Howe 
printed, '‘The severaH Confessions of Thomas Horton and Christopher 
Horton, two of the northern Eebels, who suffered at Tyburn and were 
drawn, hanged and quartered for Treason, May 27 ** Of this also we 
have seen a copy. 


Davies, John — Mirum m Modum- A Glimpse of Gods 
Glorie and the Soules Shape &c. — London Printed for 
Wilham Aspley. 1602. 4to. 42 leaves 

This seems to be the first prmted work of its volummous author , 
but that he had written earher we have evidence m his " Wxtfces Pil- 
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grimage/* 4to. n. d., wHcli contains (sign. Vi) A Dump upon t]io 
deatli of the most noble Honrie late Earle of Pombrookc,” who died m 
1601. ** Wittes Pilgrimage ” is a collection of many scattered pieces, 
which Davies had composed between tlie years 1(500 and IGIS, but winch 
possess little merit or originality, and remained iinpiddiHlied till shortly 
before the author’s death ; some account of tlicm, and of various others, 
may be seen in Brit. Bibl 11. 247, where they receive more attention 
than they deserve. His Minm hi Modum is a very dull and unintel- 
ligible discourse, in various stanzas, upon the sold, its faculties, &c. 
and the author very appropriately placed those t\i o lines by way of 
motto on his title-page * 

Eyes must bo bright, or else no eyes at all 
Can see this sight much more then mystieall ” 

It is dedicated to the Earl of Pembroke, Sir Bobert Sidney, and 
Edward Herbert, Esq. in a sonnet wherein the autlior devotes his un- 
derstanding, will, and memory, to them ; and in the last couplet ho parts 
between the throe his sold, his book, and his broken heart.” It does 
not however appear that he had met with any particular affliction at 
this period. He arbitrarily divides his subject, and the following 
stanza, which, from its reference to the literature of the time, is worth 
quoting, concludes his first division : — 

Halla I my Muse: hecro rest a breathing while, 

Sith thou art now amvM at llcas<mH seate; 

To whom, as to thy Sov'raigne, reconede 
Thy straying thoughts, and humbly hir intreato 
With her just measure all thy lines to meatej 
Lost that, like many Mimera of our time, 

Thou blotst much paper without mcanc or measure, 

In verse whoso reason ninncth al to xime. 

Yet of the Lawrcll wreathe they make a seasiure, 

And doth IMdnorva So a shiwde displeasure.’^ 


DavIes, John. — Bien Venti. Groato Pii'itainos Welcome to 
hir greate Priendes and doore Brethren.; the Danes &c, — 
Imprinted at London for Nathaniel Butter &c* 1 600. 4to. 
12 leaves. 

This rare temporary production is dedicated by «To]in Davies of 
Hereford, in a sonnet, to Philip Herbert, Earl of Montgomery, and to 
Sir James Hayes, Knight. It was written to celebrate the arrival in 
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London of the King of Denmark and Ins smte, and is entirely m tlie 
octave stanza of kimself Davies querulously says — 

“But ah, (alas ’) my short-wing’d Muse doth hant 
None but the obscure comers of the earth, 

Where she with naught but care is conversant, 

Which makes her curse her case, and ban her birth ^ 

Where she (except she v ould tume ignorant) 

Must live, ’till die she must, in mouridull mirth , 

Which IS the chenshmg Idle World doth give 
To those that muse to die, not muse to li\ e ” 

Davies seems to have entertained the notion that to rhyme was the 
chief art of poetry, although, above, he charges others with lettmg 
their ‘^reason run all to rhime ** of no man could it be more truly 
said than of himself, that he blotted “much paper without meane or 
measure His thoughts are offcener far-fetched, than new or appro- 
priate , and he was overweenmg m his self-estimate 


Davies^ John — H'lh- Snmma Totalis or AH in AU^ and 
the same for ever Or an Addition to Mirum m Modmn 
By the first Author John Davies, 

Those hues which all or none perceive anght 
Have neither Judgement, Art, Wit, Life or Spright 

London Prmted by Wilham Jaggard dwellmgm Barbican 
1607. 4to 42 leaves 

This author’s Mirum in Modum, to which the present work is an 
“Addition,” appeared, as we have seen, m 1602 They are both 
of the same ethical and rehgious character the most common-place 
topics are handled with a tedious and important air of mystery, which 
the author seems to have mistaken for profound metaphysical reasoning 
This production is dedicated to Lord and Lady Ellesmere m the 
following sonnet — 

“ To the nght Honourable mme approved good Lord and Master, Thomas 
Lord Elsmere, Lord Chancellor of England and to his nght noble Lady and 
Wife, Ahce, Countesse of Derby, my good Lady and Mistresse, be all fehcitie, 
consistmg m the sight of the Objective Beatitude ” 

“The tune, my duty, and your deere desert 
(Deservedly Right Noble) do conspire 
To make me consecrate (besides my Heart) 

This Image to you, f or^d with heavenly &e ^ 

The backe-parts of his Forme, who formed this All, 
(Characterd by the hand of loving Feare) 
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Are shaddow’d here : but (ah) they are too small 
To shew their greatnesse, which ne’er compast were I 
But though that Greatnesse be past quantitg^ 

And Good/iies doth all quality exceed, 

Yet I this Eorme of formelcssc Deity 

Dicwe by the Squire and Com]Misse o£ our Cueet). 

Then (with your greater Guifts) aeec])t tins small , 

Yet (being right) it’s more tlien All in All ! 

Your Honors in all <luety most bounden, 
John Davies oC llcrerord,” 

“ Squire,” in the 12th lino, is what we now call square, not a paral- 
lelogram, but a measure : some old authors spoil it squu^e,” and 
others square. 

Davies was a writing-master by occupation, and in tho Epitajih upon 
himself in his Wi€s Bedlam, 1617, ho tells us that he “loved fair 
writing,” and had “taught it others he resided in Oxford for this 
purpose, but was not (as Wood erroneously supposed, Antli, Oxon. 
n. 264, Edit. Bliss) a member of that University. He has corrected the 
copy we use (which no doubt was presented by him to Lord Ellesmere) 
very neatly in several places, and has added some MS. marginal notes. 
It is singular that, when correctiug it, he did not perceive that sheet 
G. was a duplicate. 


Davies^ JoHK. — ^The Holy Eoodo^ or Christs Grosso: Con- 
taining Christ Crucified^ described in Spoaking-pictiHo. 
By John Davies* 

And who in passion sweetely sing the same 
Doe glorifi.0 their owno in Jesus Kamc. 

Crux Christi clavis Cmli. — ^London Printed for N. Buttoi*. 
. 1609* 4to* 40 leaves. 

* The date is not on the title-page (which is in an Arabescpie com- 
partment, with figures of Minerva and Diana on cither side), hut at the 
end. The dedication is “ to the Eight Honourable, well tuTom])lislu*d 
Lady, Alice, Countesso of Derby, my good Lady and MistrosHo : And 
to her three right Noble Daughters by Birth, Nature and Education, 
the Lady Elizabeth, Countess of Huntingdon, The Lady Francis 
Egerton, and the Lady Anno, Wife to the truely Noble Lord Gray, 
Lord Chandois that now is,” On the fiy-leaf is the following letter, 
not addressed to, but obviously intended for, Lord Ehesmore. It is 
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m tlie iiandwntmg of Davies, and it is a ‘beantiM and elaborate 
specimen of bis penmanship — 

‘‘ Amonge many worldly Crosses, no worldbe Comfort do I enjoy more com- 
fortable then yonr Honours eifectuall favour, beemg the onely helpfnll Stay 
(under God) my poore tempest beaten fortunes e\ er found to repose them 
Ah ^ my good Lord, your Honour hath wounded my Heart with ihe deepest 
dutifull affection, in that undesired (o, forcible favoure) you had that Care 
of me, as finding mee m the Subsedie-booke at xh Land, havmg not so much 
(god helpe mee) of mme owne in possession nor revercion as wiU bury mee, 
to ease me thereof with your owne honorable upright hand for which and 
for all other your Honours not onely gracefull but helpfull favour towards 
myne unworthie self (my Venison often tymes receaved, but never by word 
remembred) not forgotten, I returne your Lo a Crosse for your Comfort, and 
withall the Aimes of a Beggar 

God blesse, and reward you 
ever remaymng 

Yor Honors most bounden 
Vassall, 

Jo Dames ” 

At this date Lord Ellesmere had been married nme years to the 
Conntess of Derby, to whom (with her daughters, one of whom had 
mamed the son of Lord Ellesmere) theprmted dedication is addressed 
it IS m alternate rhyme, but of no ment, and the whole poem is serious 
and tedious It is preceded by commendatory verses by Sir Edw 
Herbert, Michael Drayton, and H Deeble Drayton’s sonnet may be 
quoted, on account of the celebniy of its author, and the pecuhanty of 
its construction, the whole running upon only two rhymes 

** Such men as hold mtelhgence with Letters, 

And m that mce and narrow way of Verse, 

As oft they lend, so oft they must be Debteis, 

If with the Muses they will have commerce 
Seldome at Stawles me this way men rehearse 
To mme Ihfenours, nor unto my Betteis 
He stales his hues that so doeth them disperce 
I am so free, I love not golden fetters , 

And many lines ’fore Writers be but setters 
To them which cheate with Papers , which doth picrsc 
Our credits, when we shew our selves Abetters 
To those that wrong our knowledge we rehearse 
Often (my good John, and I love) thy Letters, 

Which lend me credit, as I lend my veise 

Michael Drayton ” 

'No other mstance of such a poetical caprice seems to be known, and 
Drayton must have meant to commend Davies’s subject, rather than 
the treatment of it. The poem itself is in two hundred and four six- 
line stanzas at the end are eight pious sonnets of no greater ment 
than the rest of the volume Davies’s best work is unquestionably his 

Scourge of Folly,” consistmg mainly of epigrams and satires, which 
IS praised by H Parrot in his Zaquei Btdzculost, 161S 
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Davies^ John. — Scourge for Paper-Persecutors^ or 

Papers Complamt, compiled in mtlifull Rimes, 

Agamst tlie Paper-spoylers of tlicso Times 

ByJ. D. With 

A continu’d just Inquisition 

Of the same subject, fit for tbe season. 

Agamst Paper-Persecutors. By A. H. — Printed at Londou 
for H. H. and G. G. &c. 1625, 4to. 17 leaves. 

The first portion of this tract was originally printed about 1610, in 
The Scourge of Folly, by J ohn Bayies, of Hereford and on the title- 
page of the tract before us the plate used for The Scourge of Folly, re- 
presenting FoEy on the back of Tune scourged by Wit, is repeated. 
It attacks many of the most popular authors as Paper-persecutors, 
including Churchyard (who had been dead some years), Sir John Har- 
ington, and apparently Shakespeare in the following lines. Paper, per- 
sonified, speaks ; 

‘‘ Another (ah ! Lord helpe meo) vilifies 
With Art of Love, and how to subtilize ; 

Making lewd Venus, with etemall hues. 

To tye Adorns to her loves dcsigncs. 

Pine wit is shew'n theiein ; but finer ^t were, 

If not attir’d m such bawdy Geare. 

But be it as it will, the coyest Dames 
In private read.e it for their Closset-games.” 

In Cranley’s Amanda, 1635, 4to. Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis is 
spoken of as forming part of the library of a lady of pleasure. Thomas 
Hash and Harvey are severely handled by Davies, especially the former, 
as the author of an indecent work still existing in MS. Robert Greene, 
Samuel Rowlands, Thomas Dekker, and others not so distinctly 
pointed out, come in for their share ; after which the author gives a 
blow to old Stow and the Chroniclers, and, having made a passing 
stroke at the dedicators of 'trash to the nobility, (entirely forgetting 
how responsible he was himself on the very same score) he concludes 
with some solemn reflections. 

The name of the Continuator, A. H., is not known. Anthony Wood 
conjectures it to have been Abraham Hartwell ; but he was mistaken 
(Ath. Oxon. n., 504, Edit. Bhss) in assigning the earlier portion of 
this volume to Dr. Donne. A, H. goes over much the same ground as 
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Davies, bringing tbe list of authors down to the year 1625 He excepts 
Ben J* onson and Michael Drayton from his censure, but does not spare 
John Taylor the Water-poet, nor the ballad-makers of the time, espe- 
cially pomting out snch as (like Darcie, p 179) had written elegies on 
the deaths of the Duke and Duchess of Biehmond Several of these 
are preserved m the hbrary of the Society of Antiquaries, and have 
httle or no merit 


Davison^ Francis — A Poetical Eapsodie, Containing Di- 
verse Sonnets^ Odes^ Elegies^ Madiigals^ Epigrams^ Pas- 
torals^ Eglogues^ with other poems^ both in rime and 
measured verse For vanetie and pleasure the like neuer 
yet pnbhshed 

The Bee and Spidei by a diuerse power, 

Sucke Sony and Poyson &om the sehe same flower 

Newly corrected and augmented — London^ Printed by 
Wilham Stansby for Eoger lackson dwelhng m Fleet- 
street neere^the great Conduit 1611 8vo 112 leaves. 

This was the last impression issued m the hfe-time of the author- 
editor, Francis Davison, eldest son to unfortunate Secretary Davison, 
who died m 1608, leavmg four sons and two daughters It is beheved 
that Francis Davison himself died m 1619, before any of his brothers 
and sisters The collection, which is even superior m some respects 
to “ England’s Hehcon,” 1600, was made in imitation of it, and first 
appeared m 1602 such was its popularity that it was reprmted, with 
additions, m 1608, 1611, and 1621 in the last impression, after Francis 
Davison’s death, the materials were re-arranged At the end of four 
leaves, contaimng the alphabetical contents, are the imtials D P , but 
why they were placed there, or what or whom they mean, is no where 
explained The mere hst was hardly worth owning 
We notice the volume here chiefly for the purpose of pomtmg out 
an important error that must have been committed m assignmg 
one of the longest, and most strikmg poems to a man who clearly could 
have had nothing to do with it We refer to the first “Eglogue,” 
which at the end has the initials F D , which Sir H Nicolas m his 
edition (8vo 1826) enlarged to Francis Davison but he could not 
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have read tlie production without seeing at once, that it contains 
passages which could by no possibility haye been written by that young 
man, who was at most tweniy-seven when they first appeared in print. 
It was evidently the authorship of a person who had long been in dis- 
grace at Court (or with Astrsea, as he calls Elizabeth), for he says— 

« My night hath lasted^^^e?^e y eaves, 

And yet no glimpse of day appeares.” 

How could young Erancis Davison have been fifteen years out of 
favour with the Queen P or how could he proceed to lament, 

^‘But I that late 
With npnghtgate 

Bare up my head while happy favour lasted, 

Now old am growne, 

Now overthrowne, 

With woe, with gnefe, with wailing now am wasted ” 

The whole is a personal production, referring to the previous ad- 
vancement and subsequent sudden fall of the speaker, and our solution 
of the difficully is that the Eclogue was the production, not of Francis 
Davison, but of his father William Davison ; but the MS. being in 
the handwritmg of the former, the printer (to whom such matters 
were avowedly left) erroneously placed the initials F. D. at the end 
of it. In 1602 , when this Eclogue first appeared, it was exactly 
fifteen years ” since the death of Mary Queen of Scots, for hastening 
whose execution (though with the good will of Elizabeth) WiUiam Davi- 
son had incurred the well affected displeasure of the Queen. Whether 
our speculation be or be not adopted, it is quite certain that Sir H. 
Nicolas had no warrant for here extending the initials F. D. into 
Francis Davison.” Another explanation may be, that F. D. ought 
to beE. D. ; and that Sir Edward Dyer, who complains that he had 
been long excluded from Court, was the author of the first Eclogue. 
How carelessly the printer (W. Stansby) performed his duty in other 
respects might be illustrated in many places, but we will take an instance 
from this very production, subscribed F. D., where the following 
couplet occurs 

'‘My nightly rest[s] have turn’d to detriment. 

To plamts have turn’d my wonted merriment.” 

Here " detriment ” and “ merriment ” do not rhyme ; but as drerimeni 
was then a comparatively new word (employed first by Spenser), the 
printer did not know it, and composed “ detriment ” instead of it. In 
the second Eclogue he was guilty of a blunder of a different kind. 
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omitting ±0 mart tte speecli of “tte Herdman,” and ttereby givmg 
tlie conclusion of tte Dialogue to the Shepherd This error also 
was never set right in ancient or modem editions 

Some of the best pieces in the Collection, especially an Eglogue 
made long since upon the death of Sir Phihp Sidney,” are subscribed 
A W , mitials_which nobody has yet been able to appropriate at all 
satisfactorily Eitson’s notion, that they were by Arthur Warren, 
shows that he was no good judge of poetry Warren, from what 
he has left behmd him, was wholly mcapable of them We do not 
recollect that the following has been quoted m reference to Spenser, 
but no one else can be meant by Colhn, and personally the passage is 
very mterestmg — 

" Pej %n 

“ Who else but Thenot can the Muses raise, 

And teach them smg and dance in momnf ull gmse ? 

My finger’s stiffe, my voice doth hoarsely nse 

Thenot 

Ah ^ where is Collm and his passmg skill ? 

Eoi him it fits our sorrow to fulfill 

Penn 

Tway sore extreames our Colhn presse so neere 
(Alas, that such extremes should presse him so ’) 

The want of wealth, and losse of loue so deere , 

Scarse can he breath from under heapes of woe 
He that beares heauen beares no such weight,! trow 

Thenot 

Hath he such skill m makmg all aboue, 

And hath no skiH to get or Wealth or Loue ? 

P&nn 

Praise is the greatest pnse that Poets game, 

A simple game that feeds them ne’re a whit 
The wanton lasse for whom he bare such pame. 

Like runmng water, loues to change and flit 
But if thou list to heare a sorry fit. 

Which Cuddy could m doleful verse endite, 

Blow thou thy pipe, while I the same recite ” 

It was just about the date of Sidney’s death that Spenser, here named 
Collm, havmg obtained his grant of land m Cork, had gone to take 
possession of it (‘^Life of Spenser,” 1862, p hi ) The wanton lass,” 
who was as changeable as water, must have been his poetical mistress 
Hosalmd Farther on, m relation to the death of Sidney, as the friend 
and patron of Spenser, A W says — 

Ah ^ Collm, I lament thy case 
For thee lemaines no hope of grace 
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The best reliefe 
Of Poet’s gnefe 

Is dead, and wrapt full cold in filthy clay ; 

And nought remaines 
To ease our pames. 

But hope of death to rid us hence away.” 

We have briefly touched upon these points because, wo apprehend, 
they are new, and have not been noticed in the various editions of the 
Poetical Ehapsody.” 


Davts^ Sir John.— Orohestraj or a Poeme of Dauncing. Ju- 
dicially prooving tlie true obseryation of tune and measure^ 
in the Authenticall and laudable use of Dauncing. Ovid. 
Art. Aman, Hb. i. 

Si mx est, canta : si molUa hracMa, salta ; 

JEt quamngue ;pote$ dote placere, ^lace^ 

At London^ Printed by J. Eobarts for N. Ling. 1596. 
18mo. 24 leaves. 

In the General Biographical Bictiona/ry by A. Chalmers, under 
Davies,*’ we are told that the first edition of Sir J ohn Davy s’ Poem 
called Orchestra, origmaUy published in 1696, ‘‘ has escaped the re- 
searches of modern collectors, and the poem, as we now find it, is 
imperfect. Whether it was, or was not so in the first edition may be 
doubted.” This in our hands is the first edition, and the poem is in 
all respects complete. 

The title is followed by a dedicatory sonnet, ** To his very Priend, 
Ma. Bich. Martin.” The circumstance is singular, recollecting that 
this Bichard Martm was the very person whom, according to his bio- 
graphers, Sir John Davys beat m the Middle Temple Hall, which occa- 
sioned his expulsion from the society in February, 1697-8. In JPoly-^ 
manfda, which was printed in 1596, it is stated that Davys was of 
Lincoln’s Inn : why he changed to the Middle Temple docs not appear, 
nor to what Inn of Court, if any, he went after having been exp>clled 
fifom the Middle Temple. The quarrel with Martin (afterwards 
Becorder of London) was of colirse subsequent to the Sonnet, which 
is written in e^ravagant terms of friendship and admiration. As it has 
never been reprinted, it deserves on all accounts to be quoted ; 
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To Im very Friend, Ma Jtich Martin^ 

** To whom shall I this darmcing Poeme send. 

This snddame, rash, halfe-capreol of my mt ? 

To you, first mover and sole cause of it, 

Mine-owne-selves better halfe, my deerest firend 
O, would you yet my Muse some Honny lend 
From your mellifluous tongue, wheieon doth sit 
Suada in Majestie, that I may fit 
These harsh begmnmgs with a sweeter end 
You know the modest Sunne full fifteene times 
Blushmg did nse, and blushmg did descend, 

While I m makmg of these ill made nmes, 

My golden howers unthnftily did spend 

Yet, if m fnendship you these numbeis prayse, 

I will mispend ano^er fifteene dayes ” 

When Sir John Davys repnbhshed O; chesh a with his other pieces 
in 1622, he substituted for the above a sonnet addressed to Prince 
Charles , and at the conclusion of the poem he left a hiatus after the 
one hundred and twenty-sixth stanza, perhaps on account of his quarrel 
with Martm In the edition of 1596, as has already been remarked, 
the production is complete, but some portions of the last five stanzas 
are at this distance of time obscure Sir John Davys, however, pays 
tribute m them to his predecessors in Enghsh poetry, Chaucer, 
Spenser, Daniel, Chapman, Drayton, Sir Phihp Sidney, &c These 
termmatmg Lanzas are numbered respectively from one hundred and 
twenty-seven to one hiindred and thirty-one inclusive, and iSzh thus — 

" Away, Terpsechore, hght Muse, away. 

And come Urame, prophetesse divine 
Come, Muse of heav’n, my bummg thirst allay. 

Even now for want of sacred drink I tme 
In heavenly moysture dip thys Pen of mme, 

And let my mouth with Nectar overflow. 

For I must more then mortall glory show 

0, that I had Homer’s aboundant i aine, 

I would hereof another Urns make , 

Or els the man of Mantua’s charmed brame, 

In whose large “throat great Jove the thunder spake 
O, that I could old Geffenes Mnse awake, 

Oi borrow Cohn’s fayre heroike stile. 

Or smooth my nmes with Deha’s servants file 

0, could I, sweet Compamon, smg hke you. 

Which of a shadow under a shadow smg , 

Or, hke farce Salue^s sad lover true, 

Or like the Bay, the Mangold’s darling, 

Whose suddame verse Love covers with his wmg 
O, that your brames were mingled all with mme, 

T’ mlarge my wit for this great worke divme 

** Yet, Astrophell might one for all snfiBze, 

■V^ose supple Mnse Camelion-likodett 
Into all formes of excellent dc^ ise 
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So might the Swallow, whose s’v^^t Muse doth range 
Through rare IdcBOs, and mventions strange, 

And ever doi enjoj her joyfull spring, 

A-nfl sweeter then the Nightmgale doth sing. 

“ 0, that I might that singing Swallow heare. 

To whom I owe my service and my love, 

His sugred tunes would so enchant mine earc. 

And m my mmd such sacred fury move, 

As I should knock at heavens gate above, 

With my proude runes, while of this heav'nly state 
I doe aspire the shadow to relate.” 

This is followed by the word “Finis;” hut yet the Poet seems 
rather to have been about to begin a new subject than to finish an old 
one. It is now perhaps impossible to explain who is intended by 
“ Salue’s sad lover true,” or who is figured under “ the Hay, the Mari- 
gold’s darling.” “ The Swallow ” is probably Martin, the friend to 
whom the poem is inscribed, and who seems to have been himself a 
verse-maker. Excepting this interesting conclusion, the rest of the 
poem was exactly reprinted in 1622. Sir John Davys was, perhaps, 
an expert dancer earher in life ; but, in 1603, he had grown very corpu- 
lent, as appears by Manningham’s Diary among the Harleian MSS. 
in the British Museum. {Vide Sistory of JEJnglish Dramatic Doefry 
and the Stage, vol. i. page 320.) Sir J. Harington, in :%>igram 67 of 
Book n., bears testimony to the same fact. 

It is stated correctly by the biographers of John Davys that he was 
patronized by Lord Ellesmere, and among the papers of his lordship is 
preserved the following autograph Sonnet, which appears to have 
been addressed to the Lord Chancellor, on the death of his second 
wife in the year 1599 

** You, that in Judgement passion never show, 

(As still a Judge should without passion bee), 

So judge your self ; and make not in your woe 
Against your self a passionate decree. 

Grief e may become so weake a spirit as mine : 

My prop is fallne, and quenched is my light ; 

But th Elme may stand, when withered is the vine. 

And, though the Moone edipse, the Sunne is bright. 

Yet were I senselesse i£ I wisht your mind, 

Insensible, that nothing might it move ; 

As if a man might not bee wise and kind. 

Doubtlesse the God of Wisdome and of Love, 

As Solomon’s braine he doth to you impart. 

So hath he given you David’s tender hart. 

Yr Lps m all humble Duties 
and condoling with yr Lp most affectionately 

Jo. Davys.” 

The following note is appended, also in the hand-writing of Sir John 
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Davys — A Erencli writer, (whom I love well), speakes of 3 kmdes 
of Compamons, Men, 'Women, and Bookes the losse of this second 
makes yon retire from the first I have, therefore, presum’d to send 
y^ Lp one of the third kind w^^ii (it may bee), is a strannger to yonr IP, 
yet I persuade mq his conversation will not be disagreeable to yr Lp ” 


Davts, Sir John — Nosce teipsum. This Oracle espounded 
m two Elegies 1 Of Humane Knowledge • 2 Of the 
Soule of MaUj and the innnortahtie thereof. — London 
Prmted by Eichard Field for John Standish, 1599 4to 
43 leaves 

This IS the first edition of a very celebrated poem, which is said to 
have gamed the author the favour of James I , even before he came 
to the crown It is addressed m verse to Queen Elizabeth, and sub- 
scribed ‘‘John Davies,” but the name of the author did not appear 
upon the title-page until it was prmted for the third time m 1608 In 
the address to the Queen, Sir John Da-vys terms her 

“ Loadstone to Hearts, and Loadstarre to all eyes 

a hne not unfrequently quoted and imitated A great deal has been 
said bybibhographers respectmg the date of the address to the Queen 
m the copy befoie us it has no date 


Dayys^ Sir John — ^Kosce teipsum^ &c Written by Sir John 
Davis his Majesties Atturney generall m Ireland — ^London 
Prmted by Henry Ballard for John Standish. 1608. ^ 4to. 
48 leaves. 

This IS the third edition The second edition appeared m 1602 
variations between them are merely typographical 
The sudden death of Sir John Davys is usually said to have occurred 
m 1626 , but if this be not an error, what is to be said of the foUowmi 
registration m the book of St Mary Aldermanbury ?— 

“ Buned Sir John Davyes, Kmght May 28 1624 ” 

We copy the following from the original m the S P O, 
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preservation, because it must refer to the presentation by Sir John 
Davys of a copy of bis ITosce Te^swm, 1599, tbrougb Micbael (after- 
wards knigbted) Hicks . — 

“ Mr. Hicks. I have sent you beer inclosed that cobweb of my invention 
which I promised before Christmas . I pray you present it, commend it, and 
giace it, as well for your owne sake as mine , bycauso by your noinmacion I 
was first put to this taske, for which I acknowledge my self beholding to you 
in good earnest, though the imployment be light and trifling, bycauso 1 am 
glad of any occasion of bemg made knowne to that noble gcntl whom I honore 
and admire exceedingly. If ought be to be added, or alter’d, lett me heare 
from you. I shall willmgly attend to doo it, the more speedily if it be 
before the terme So in hast I commend my best services to you. Chancery 
Lane 20 Jan. 1600. 

Tours to do you service very willingly, 

Jo. Davys.” 


Djse^ Jom. — A. Letter j containing a most brief© Disconrse 
Apologetically with, a plain© Demonstrationy and fervent 
Protestation for the lawfully sincerey very faithfull and 
Christian course of the Philosophicall studies and exer- 
cises of a certain e studious Gentleman: An ancient 
Servaunt to her most excellent Majesty Royall. n. d. 4to. 
12 leaves. 

This certain studious gentleman” was Dr. John Dee, who sub- 
scribed the ‘^Peroratio” thus: “Very speedily written this twelfth 
even, and twelfth day, m my poore Cottage at Mortlake : Anno 1595. 
currente aHativitate Christi : ast. An. 1594. Completo, a Oonceptione 
ejusdem, cum novem preeterea mensibus, Completis. 

Alwaies, and very dutifully, 

at your Graces commandement 

John Dee.” 

The» whole is addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and wo 
leam from the dedication that, on the 9th of November, 1592, Dee had 
presented a supplication to the Queen at Hampton. Then follow lists 
of his works, printed and unprinted, an “ Epilogue,” and a copy of the 
Latin Testimonial given to him hy the University of Cambridge in the 
year 1548. The date in the colophon of Peter Short, the printer, on 
the last leaf, is 1599. 

On the title-page is a wood-cut of Dee on his knees, a sheep, a wolf, 
and a many-headed human monster. Another edition of this tract 
was printed in 1604, 4to. 
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DekkeRj Thomas — The Seuen deadly Smnes of London 
Drawne in senen seuerall Coaches^ Througli seuen seue- 
rall Gates of the Citie Bringing the Plague with them — 
Opus septem Dierum, Tho Dekker — A± London Prmted 
by E A for Nathaniel Butter, and are to be solde at his 
shop neere Samt Austens gate 1606 4to B L 
31 leaves 

We beheve that the only scrap of biographical information regardmg 
Dekker, to be met with m his works, is found m this tract, on sign 
A 3 b, not far from the close of The Induction to the Booke,” where 
he says, apostrophismg London, — “ O, thou beawtifoUest daughter of 
the two vnited Monarchies * from thy womb received I my bemg , 
from thy brests my nourishment , yet give me leave to tell thee that 
thou hast seven Divels withm thee,** &,q We learn from the Eegisters 
of St Saviour’s Southwark that the person who probably was his 
father was buned there m 1594 , and from the Eegisters of St Giles 
Cnpplegate (where Henslowe’s and Alleyn’s theatre, the Fortune, for 
which Dekker wrote, was situated), that Thomas Dycker, gent had a 
daughter Dorcas christened there on 27th Oct 1594, and that Thomas 
Decker, yeoman, had a daughter Anne christened there on 24th Oct 
1602 Neither of these might be our poet, and it was not usual to 
designate an author “ yeoman ” Thomas Dekker had a daughter Eliza- 
beth buried there m 1698, and a son of Thomas Dekker was buried at 
St Botolph’s Bishopgate on 19th April m the same year The widow 
of old Thomas Dekker, who died m 1594, was hvmg m “ Maid Lane,** 
Southwark, near the Globe theatre, m 1596 
Thomas Dekker, the dramatist, was often, if not always, m difficul- 
ties we have no reason to think that he was, like Shakespeare, Ben 
Jonson, and others, also an actor , and the first we hear of him, m con- 
nection with theatres, is m 1597, when he was a writer for Henslowe’s 
company in 1598 he was m the Counter, and the old Manager 
advanced forty shilhngs to discharge him In the same year he 
was arrested for money due to the association for which Shakespeare 
wrote In 1602 he and Anthony Monday acknowledged a debt of £5 to 
Henslowe Dekker seems to have hved from hand to mouth, supply- 
mg his necessities by his pen in the production of plays, pamphlets 
and poems , but m 1613 he was m prison agam, and perhaps several 
tunes in the interval he was m the King’s Bench m 1616 , when 

o 2 
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lie wrote and sent to AJleyne “ a enloginm,*’ as lie called it, on the 
building of Dnlwicb College, soliciting at the same time pecuniary aid. 
We hear nothing of him after 1638, and he is supposed to have died 
before the Civil Wars. 

The tract in our hands was one of those which he produced on the 
spur of his necessities, and he makes it a boast on the title-page that it 
only cost him a week’s work. In it he mentions his ‘^Wonderful 
Year,” another tract, no doubt composed with about as much speed, 
in order to take advantage of an attractive topic, “ the Plague,” which 
broke out in 1602, and which cost the hves of 30,578 persons in London 
as the author informs us in a note in his “ Seven Deadly Sins.” 

Respecting his “Wonderful Year,” 1603, we have some curious in- 
formation in the Registers of the Stationers’ Company under the date 
of 5th Dec. ; hence it appears that three publishers, Ling, Smithwicke, 
and Browne, had procured it to be printed by Tho. Creede, and then 
published it without any entry of it at the Hall : the following order 
was therefore made 


“Yt is orderedjiat they shall pay apecc for their fines for printinge a 
^0^ called the Wondernill Yere without authontie or entrance, contrary to 
thordonances for piyntinge. Also that they shall f orbeare, and never hereafter 
entermeadle to prmte or sell the same booke or anie parte thereof. — Also that 
they shall presently bringe into the Hall, to be used according to thordanance 
in that behah, so many of the said bookes as they, or any to their use, have 
leiTD m tneir nandes.^ 


A note is added that the imprisomnent of Ling, Smithwicto, and 
Browne was “ respited tiU further order.” It is not known what was 
done upon this order, hut Dekker’s tract, “ The Wonderful Year,” is 
very rare, and perhaps it hecame so because the copies sent in hy the 
three booksellers were destroyed. 

^ “The Seven Deadly Smnes of London” is arranged, in some sort, 
like an old morality, or moral-play, and the names of the supposed alle- 
gorical impersonations are inserted at the end of the address to tho 
Eeader, viz., 1. Politike Bankruptisme ; 2. Lying; 3. Candle-light; 
4. Sloth; 6. Apishnesse; 6. Shaving; 1 . Crueltie. In conformity 
Trith the practice of our older stage, a Devil was also made one of 
the supposed actors; and the whole seven sins of London, one after 
the other, make their several entrances in triumph, the appropriate 
attends aM aoeompaniments being metaphonoany and satincally 
desenhed. W^t Dekker calls the “ deadly sin of Candle-light ” has 
a “ nocturnal triumph," that is, he enters terounded hy torches ; and 
here it is that we meet with the passage shewing that in tho time of 
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Shakespeare a private theatre, like the Blackfriars, for which he wrote 
and where he acted, had windows, and was not, hke pnbhc theaties, 
lighted by being uncovered at the top and open to the weather the 
Globe, on the Bankside, was a theatre of this latter description 
Dekker’s words are, ‘‘all the Citiy looked like a private playhouse, 
when the wmdowes are clapt downe, as if some nocturnal or dismal! 
tragedy were presently to be acted before all the tradesmen ” 

The author goes through the vices prevading in the metropolis, not 
without some tediousness, and in the course of his descriptions intro- 
duces various temporary allusions, such as to the two uncommonly 
successful plays, Marlowe*s “ The Bich J ew of Malta,” and Xyd*s 
“ Spanish Tragedy ” Eobm GoodfeUow is also spoken of , and the 
prodigious success of the Players of London “ at the comming of the 
ten Ambassadors ” is recorded Dekker does not put his fnends, 
the actors, in very good company where he speaks of the followers 
of Sloth as “ Anglers, Dumb Mimsters, Players, Exchange-wenches, 
Gamesters, Whores and Fiddlers ” As if determined not to lose any 
credit, or perhaps profit, by this production, Dekker not only placed 
his name prominently on the title-page, but he, somewhat unusually, 
subscribed it at the end, thus — 

“ I?u me ten rent, et Jupiter Jwstts 
FINIS 

Tho Dekker” 

The Jupiter and Dit were, perhaps, at this time a bailiff and his 
followers, m search of the author for the non-payment of some debt 


Deekbe, Thomas — The Double P P. A Papist m Amnes 
Bearing Ten seyerall Sheilds Encountred by the Pro« 
testant At Ten seyeraU Weapons A lesuite marching 
before them Cominus Eminhs — London^ Imprmted 
by T 0 and are to be sold by John Hodgets &c. 1606 
4to 22 leaves 

This tract by Dekker (for a presentation copy of it with his auto- 
graph IS in existence) has httle but its rarity to recommend it it is a 
violent, and, as far as we can now understand the allusions, not a very 
witty attack upon the Cathohcs, provoked by the Gunpowder Plot of 
the y^ar preceding its pubhcation It is of the same character, though 
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not so amusing, as Jolin E/Iiodes’s “ Answere to a iEomisli Kime,” 1602, 
wlio was also tlie writer of a tract printed in 1606, called “ A briefe 
Sunune of tbe Treason intended against tbe King and State,” <fec. 

After a dedication in verse, so constructed as to represent a column. 
To all tbe jN'obility, Clergy and Gentry of Great Brittaine, true Sub- 
jects to King James,” Dekker commences with, tlie following, which he 
calls “ A Eiddle on the double P P. 



It sets (by reason of the Badge it weares) 

The Chnst-Crosse-Row together by the eares. 

The reason is, this haughtie double P P 
Would clyme above both A. B. C. and D 
And trample on the necks of E. E. G. 

H. I. (Eoyall K) L. M. K. O. and Q, 

Threatning the fall of R. S. T. and U.’^ 

The Besolution, 

P P = Pa Pa = the Po Pe, 

Chnst-Crosse-Row == Christendome. 

A. B. C. D. E, &c., the States of the land 5 as Archbishops, Bishops, Coun- 
cellors, Dukes, Earles, &c. 

K. the King. 

Q. the Queene. 

B. BeUgion. 

S. State. 

T. Truth. 

U. Yon all/* 

This (after the Picture of a Jesuite,” “ A Papist in Armes,” and 
some other matter of a like kind) is succeeded on sign. D iiii. by “ The 
Smgle P ; A Biddle on the single P.,” in the same form, but of course 
of a character directly opposed to ‘‘ the Double P.” The tract con- 
cludes upon sign. F 2, with The Papist Encountered.” There was 
another edition of it in the same year, with some immaterial variations. 


Dekker, Thomas.— A Ejiights OoBiuring. Don© in earnest: 
Disconered in lest. By Thomas Dekker.— London, Printed 
hy T. 0. for William Barley, and are to be sold© at liis 
Shop in Gratious street©, 1607, 4to. 40 leaves. 

There were three editions of this tract, the jSrst under the title of 
'‘ZjTewes from Hell, brought by the Divells Carrier,” 1606, and two 
^ others (with the date of 1607, and without a date) as A Knights Con- 
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jurmg ” It may be disputed, perhaps, wlietlier the last was a reprint 
or only a re-issue , but it is quite certain that there are very material 
diJTerences between “ JS'ewes from Hell,** and A Ehights Conjuring ’* 
the jSrst contains important passages which were omitted in the last, 
and the last has some additions not in the first, while the whole (to 
give it, perhaps, the appearance of greater novelly), is divided mto 
nine chapters 

All three impressions have reference to an extremely popular pubh- 
cation, about thirteen or fourteen years older, by Thomas Hash, and 
still read and reprinted when Delcker sat down to write what may be 
considered a sequel to it Hash*s tract was called ‘‘ Pierce Penmlesse 
his supphcation to the Devill,** 4to 1592 , and m the second impres- 
sion of it the author held out a sort of promise to write a continuation, 
but he died before 1600, without keeping his word About sis years 
after his death an anonymous author produced what he wished to be con- 
sidered a sequel of the subject he called it ** The Eetume of the Knight 
of the Post from HeU, with the Devils Answeare to the Supphcation of 
Pierce Penniless ** Tins was followed immediately by Dekker*s 
‘‘ Hewes from Hell,*’ m which he criticises the production of his nval, 
** The Eetnrne of the Kmght of the Post,** and describes it as heavy 
and puritanical Of course, Dekker intended his own work to be the 
reverse, but he was not altogether successful 

It may be supposed that the sale of “ A Knights Conjunng,** after 
the anonymous “ Eetume of the Knight of the Post** and Dekker’s 
own Hewes from Heh,” was not rapid m 1606 , and in the foUowmg 
year a new title-page was prmted to it, without any date, of which some 
copies have reached our day One of those, with the date of the year 
1607, IS the subject of the present article 

The dedication to Sn Thomas Glover, and the address “To the 
Header,” both subscribed “Tho Dekker,” are not in “Hewes from 
Hell but the last has a cunous paragraph about Hash and Gabriel 
Harvey, which was subsequently suppressed — ah hkehhood because 
it revived the memory of a hterary contest regardmg which the pubhe 
authorities had mterfered, and had ordered that the satirical and 
abusive pamphlets on both sides should be destroyed Dekker, in his 
“ Hewes from HeU,** thus breaks out in an apostrophe to Hash, who 
had been his private friend — 

“ And thou mto whose soule (if ever there were a Pithagorean Metempsu- 
chosis) the raptures of that fierce and unconfineable Italian spirit were boun- 
teously and boundlesly mfused, thou sometime Secretary to Pierce Pennylesse, 
and Master of his Requests, mgemous and ingenuous, fluent, facetious T Hash, 
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firom wliose abundant pen hony flowed to thy friends, and mortall Aconite to 
thy enemies; thou that madest the Doctor [Hervey] a flat dunce, and bcatst 
him at his two sundry tall weapons, Poetne and Oratone, sharpest Satyre, 
luculent Poet, elegant Oiator, get leave for thy ghost to come from her abiding, 
and to dwell with me a while, till she hath carows'd to me in his owno wonted 
ful measures of wit, that my plump braynes may swell, and burst into bitter 
invectives agamst the Lieftenant of Limbo, if he cashiere Pierce Pennylesse 
with dead pay.” 

Excepting the above, the most interesting part of Deleter’s Knights 
Conjnrmg” is the conclusion, which relates to certain dead poets, 
whom the author must have known when living (for he descends even 
to their personal appearance) whom he represents enjoying the society 
of each other in the Elysian Fields. He first speaks of Chaucer, 
surrounded “ by all the makers or poets of his time and then he 
introduces Spenser, Watson, Kyd, Atchlow, Marlowe, Greene, Peele, 
Hash, and Chettle, which last had only just arrived, so that we may 
presume he was only recently dead. 

The passage regarding Spenser is more interesting than any other, 
because it decisively shows what has been doubted, viz., that he never 
wrote more of his “ Eaerie Queene ” than has come down to us, and 
that there were in fact no six books, concluding the great subject, 
which were said to have been either lost at sea, on their way from 
Ireland, or destroyed by the carelessness of a servant. Dekker’s words 
regarding Spenser are 

“Grave Spencer was no sooner entred into this Chappell of Apollo, but 
these elder Fathers of the divme Furie gave him a Lawrer and sung his 
Welcome • Chaucer calPde him his Sonne, and placode him at his nght 
hand. All of them (at a signe given by the whole Quire of the Muses that 
brought him thither) closing up their lippes in silence, and tuning all their 
eares for attention, to heare him smg out the rest of his Fayrie Queenes 
praises.” 

It was because Spenser had never written ** the rest of his Eaerio 
Queene ” that the Muses listened to hear the conclusion, of the sub- 
ject : had “ the rest ever been composed, the Muses must have 
known it, and “ tuning their eares ” for attention would have been 
needless. (See “Life of Spenser,” 1862 , p. cxHii.) 

In Ms “ Knights Conjuriug,” Dekker purposely omitted all allusion 
to the anonymous writer of “ The Ketume of the Knight of the Post ” 
whom he had mentioned with no great respect in Ms “ Hewes from 
HelL.” Why he thus slighted him does not anywhere appear; and as 
“The Ketume of the Knight of the Post from HeH” is a greater 
rarity than even Dekker’s work, and as a copy of it is now lying 
before us, it may be worth while to note, that the author claims to have 
been one of Hash’s intimate friends, and to have heard from liiirt what 
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he Rad. intended to Rave said and done m a second part of Pierce 
Penniless's SnppRcation ” Upon tRat plan Re pretends to proceed, 
but Ris work is not only dull and dry, but affectedly pious He avails 
Rimself of tRe popular topic afforded by tRe recent discovery of tRe 
Gunpowder Plot, and introduces cunous particulars regarding some of 
tRe actors m tRat conspiracy Re tRus speaks of JoRn WngRt, brotRer 
to CRristopRer WrigRt, botR of wRom were impRcated — 

‘‘The elder of these was infinitely proud, yet not so proud, as ungratefull, 
for hemg utterlye without any certame meanes moie then the revenue of 
other mens purses, yet was his generall ostentationjthat he -was beholden to 
no man His vertue was a good ojhe tongue, that with easie utteiance 
beguiled many weake attentions, and a formal! carnage, which, contemning 
others, heapt upon him self e a selfe commendation his usuall boast was that 
he scomd felt hats, he lovde doublets Imed ^vlth taffata, linnen of twenty 
shillings an elle, silk stockings, never under twenty angels m his pocket, and 
his horse at least of fortie pound reckonmg ** 

TRe HmgRt of tRe Post, wRo Ras just returned from tRe infernal 
regions, finds Pierce Penniless walkmg in wRat was termed “tRe 
InteRigencers Walk” in St Paul’s CatRedral, and wRoeverwas tRe 
writer of this tract (wRom Dekker m Ris “ Hewes from Hell ” pro- 
fesses not to know) must Rave been a tolerable composer of verses, and 
near tRe end of Ris tract Re introduces two specimens, wRicR are far 
from contemptible, particularly tRe second, wRere Re speaks of a 
person wRo 

— — “ m poverty no poorenesse knowes, 

Nor feeles the strange diseases of the nch ” 

We may feel well assured that Dekker knew who and what Re was, 
tRougR Re migRt not Rke to acknowledge Rim as an acquaintance 


Dekker Thomas^ and George Wilkins — Jests to make you 
Mene WitR TRe conjurmgup of Cock Watt (tRe walkmg 
Spirit of Newgate) to tell Tales. Unto wRicR is added^ 
tRe misene of a Prison and a Prisoner And a Paradox m 
praise of Serjeants. Written by T D and George Wil- 
kxns. — Imprmted at London by N. 0 for NatRamell 
Butter, dwelRng neere to St Austins Gate, at tRe signe of 
tRe pideBuU, 1607 4to B L 31 leaves 

TRe fact Ras not been noticed, but it is nevertReless certain, that 
there were two poets of the names of George Wilkins, in the latter end 
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of tLe reign of Elrsabetli, and in tlie beginning of that of James I, 
WMcb of them was tbe antbor of tbe admirable drama, Tbe Miseries 
of enforced Marriage,” 4to. 1607, it is impossible now to determine ; 
but tbe natural conjecture seems to be tbat tbey were father and son. 
Tbe father, as we suppose bun, died in tbe summer of 1603, as is ap- 
parent :from tbe ensuing entry in the burial-book of tbe parish of St. 
Leonard Shoreditch, where two of tbe public theatres were situated, 
and where so many dramatists and actors resided : — • 

" 1603. George Wilkins, the Poet, was buried the same day, 19 August. 
HabiweU Street.” 

Thus we see that he lived in Holywell Street, and as the plague was 
at that date raging in London, we may perhaps infer that his death 
was produced by it. That another George Wdkms, an author, if not 
a poet, survived biTn we have evidence m the work before us, and in 
the additional fact, that in 1608 he put forth “ The painfull Adventures 
of Pericles, Prince of I^e,” a novel avowedly founded upon Shake- 
speare’s drama of the same name, which itself came from the press in 
1609. A copy of this novel, wanting the dedication, (which alone sup- 
phes the information that it was by George Wilkins) is in the British 
Museum : another, and a complete, copy is in the public library of 
Zurich, and has recently been reprinted in Germany. That the two 
Gegrge Wilkinses were therefore distmct authors, is suiEcicntly ob- 
vious : it was the younger one who contributed to Jests to make 
you Merry,” and who had the aid of so popular a dramatic poet 
and pamphleter as Thomas Dekker. We may be disposed to believe 
that Wilkins was the principal author and compiler, and that his 
coadjutor was called in mainly for the sake of additional attraction. 

An address To the Reader” is subscribed ‘‘ T. D. and G, W.” 
and in two pages dwells much upon the difficulty of procuring of pub- 
lishers who would buy books for the Paules Churchyard wallcers.” — 
They say, “ Go to one and offer a copy : if it be merrie, the man likes 
no light stuffe : if it be sad, it wiE not sell. Another meddles with 
nothing but what fits the time.” It ends thus in reference to satirists ; 
— " Of those sharp-toothed dogs you shall finde me none, I hould no 
whip in my hande, but a soft fether, and there drops rather water then 
gall out of my quill : if you taste it and finde it pleasant, I am glad ; 
if not, I cannot be much sorry.” This sentence clearly alludos to such 
publications as Goddard’s “Mastiff-Whelp,” 1599, and to Marston’s 
“ Scourge of Villanie,” 159®, where he boasts that he “holds in his 
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Land Rlianmusia’s wlnp ” Tbis address is m tLe first person tlirongli- 
out, tliougli subscribed botb by ‘‘ T D and GW” 

A definition of “ wbat a jest is,” is followed by sixty specimens, 
good, bad, and indifferent, some of tbem by no means commg up to 
tbe standard laid down The best of tbem, not so mucb as jokes, but 
as tbe means of conveying information, relate to Plays, Theatres and 
Actors Thus, JS’o 16, mentions Middleton’s Comedy “ Blurt, Master 
Constable,” wbicb bad been prmted on 1602 

‘‘A Player ridmg with his fellowes (m a yeare of Peregrmation) up and 
downe the countries, resolved to be merry, tho they got bttle money, and bemg 
to passe through a Towne, hee gets a good way before the rest, crying (with 
his diawne Rapier in his hand) which is the Constables housed where is the 
Constable? The dogs of the pamsh at the noise fell to barking, the threshers 
came running out iMth then flailes, the Clounes with rakes and pitch-forks, 
askmg what the matter was ^ [He] cried still, And you be men bring me 
to the Constable I At last the wise gentleman appeared in his likenesse. 
Are you the Constable ? saies the Player Yes, that I am for fault of a better, 
quoth he Why then Blurt, Maaster Constable’ saies the other, and clappmg 
spurres to his horse gallopd away amame, some of the compamons laughing, 
others raybng, the Constable sweanng, and the rest of the players that came 
behind post trough the thickest of them, and laughing the whole Towne to 
scome, as it had bm the foole m a Comedie, which made the hob-naile wearers 
stampe tenne tunes worse then they did before ’’ 

Here tbe jest is worth notbmg a year of peregrmation ” was a 
season when plays were forbidden m London on account of tbe plague 
There is humour, however, m tbe foEowmg, Ho 22 

“ A pane of Players, growing mto an emulous contention of one anothhrs 
worth, refusde to put themselves to a day of hearing (as any Players would have 
done) but stood onely upon their good parts Why, saies the one, smce thou 
wouldst fame be taken for so rare a peece, report before all these (for they had a 
small audience about them, you must note) ’jvhat excellent parts thou hast dis- 
charged Mary, saies the other, I have so naturallj playd the Puntane, that 
many tooke me to be one True, saies the first agen,fiiou play dst the Pmitane 
so naturally that thou couldst neier play the honest man affcerwaids , but I 
(quoth he) haA e playd the Sophy The Sophy ’ replied the second A\hat a 
murren was he ? What was he ? saies the other why he was a Turke right, 
quoffi his adversane, get to play as many Turkes parts as thou caust, for He 
be hangd if ever thou playst a good Christian,’' 

Most of the mere jokes have some novelty to recommend them, but 
here and there we meet with an anecdote which was stale even m 1607 
the following, for mstance, bad been told m “ Table Philosophy,” in 
1576 and 1583, and found a place also m S Rowland’s “Hight 
Raven,” prmted m 1618 and 1620 , tbe ongmal is Greek — 

A Company of theeves brake one night mto a countne schoole-maisters 
house, and he hearmg them never stirrd out of his bed for the matter, hut 
cned out aloude, You mistake your marke, my maisters goe to the next 
house , thats anch farmers I wonder you will loose tune to seeke any thmg 
heere by night, when I my self e can finde notbmg by day." 
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At tlie close of tlie Jests we read NlMl Me nisi seria desunt, and 
we arrive at anotlier keading, “ Tke Discoveries made by Cock Wat, 
the walkiiig Spirit of jlSTewgate lie seems to have been a well known 
personage of tbe time, wbo, in different prisons, bad become woU 
acquainted with all the frauds and shifts of cozeners, cut-purses and 
conveyancers, and made revelations for the benefit of the public. This * 
information is very common-place, and such as Dekker bad already 
inserted in several of bis popular tracts. A third beading, “ Tbe 
miserie of a Prison and a Prisoner,” and a fourth, “ A Paradox in 
praise of Serjeants,” present little or nothing worth extractmg . it is 
hardly amusing, even as a picture of the manners and tricks of thieves 
and sharpers in the lower grades of society. We have it all in a 
more agreeable and intelligible form in Dekker’s '‘Belman of London,” 
Lanthom and Candle-light,” &c., which came out not long afterwards, 
and much of which was itself drawn from earlier sources. (See the 
next Art.) 


Deexeb, Thomas. — The Belman of London. Bringing to 
light the most notorious viUanies that are now practised in 
the Eongdome. Profitable for Gentlemen, Lawyers, 
Merchants, Citizens, Farmers, Masters of Households, 
and all sortes of servants to marke, and delightful! for all 
men to Eeade. Lege^ Perlege, Relege . — ^Printed at London 
for ETathaniel Butter. 1608. 4to. B. L. 34 leaves. 

Dekker’s name is not found to this tract, but, in what may be con- 
sidered a second part of it, “ Lanthorne and Candle-light,” 1609, he 
recognizes “ The Belman of London ” as his production. Its popu- 
larity was extraordmary, for it was printed three txmes in the first 
year : the edition under consideration is the earhest, and has on the 
title-page a wood-cut of the Belman, with beU, lantern, and halbert, 
followed by bis dog. On the title-page of ‘‘Lanthorne and Candle- 
Light,” in the next year, he is represented in a night-cap, without his 
dog, and with a “ brown bill ” on Ms shoulder ; and it is singular that, 
after the lapse of more than two hundred years, the very wood-cut from 
wMch the impression was made in 1609 should have been preserved, and 
used as ahead-piece to a ballad wMch we bought in Si. Giles’s in 1836. 

“ The Belman of London” is dedicated anonymously “ to all those 
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tliat eitLer by office are sworne to pimisb, or in tlieir owne love to 
vertue -wish to bave tbe disorders of tlie State amended Tbe greater 
part of tbe tract is borrowed totidem 'oerbis from tbe “ Caveat for 
Common Cursetors,” (Tide Haemak, ^ ost ) but bere and there curious 
additions are made, appbcable to tbe time, and tbe following affords a 
useful note to Shakespeare’s “ Emg Lear,” which came out m the year 
when “The Belman of London” was prmted Dekker is speaking 
of “ Abraham-men,” who pretended to be mad, and wandered about 
the country exactly m the way Edgar, m his disguised wretchedness, 
is represented to do — 

“ He calls hnnself by the name of poore Tom, and commmg neere any body 
cnes out Foore Tom is a-cold Of these Abiaham-men some be exceeding 
merry, and doe nothing but sing songs fashioned out of their own braines 
some will dance, others will doe nothmg but either laugh or weepe others 
are dogged, and so sullen both m looke and speech, that spying but a small 
companie m a house they boldly and bluntly enter,” &c 

When Isaac Heed quoted this passage m a note to “ Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle, ” (Dodsley’s Old Plays, 11 4, edit 1825), he seems 
not to have known of any edition of “ The Belman of London ” prior 
to that of 1616 the fact that it came out m 1608 renders the above 
passage pecuharly appbcable to Shakespeare’s great tragedy 

Samuel Howlands, m his “ Martm Mark-all Beadle of Bridewell,” 
1610, accuses the unknown author of the “ Belman of London ” of 
steahng from Harman’s book “At last up starts an old Cacodemicall 
Academieke with his frize bonnet, and gives them al to know that this 
mvective was set foorth, made and prmted above fortie yeeres agoe, and 
bemg then called a Caveat for Cursitors is now newly prmted and termed 
the Bebnan of London ” This exposure roused the ire of Dekker in 
his “ Lanthorne and Candle-bght,” but he made no sufficient reply 

The allusions to temporary subjects are often curious, and the illus- 
trations of manners very entertaining 


Dekkee^ Thomas — ^Tbe Dead Terrae Or Westminsters 
Complamt for long Vacations and short Termes Written 
in manner of a Dialogue betweene the two Oityes of 
London and Westminster &c. By T Dekker — ^London, 
Printed and are to be sold by John Hodgets &o. 1608, 
B, L 4to 27 leaves 
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Tiie contents are at tLe back of tbe title-page, followed by a dedica- 
tion to Sir John Harington, referring to bis translation of Ariosto, first 
printed in 1591, (again in 1607 and 1634), and praying bim to “ voncb- 
safe to view tbe labours of so dull a pen.” It must bo owned that this 
is one of Dekker^s least bumorous and amusing pieces. We have first 
‘‘Westminster’s speech to London,” then “London’s aunswere to 
Westminster,” “Paule’s Steeple’s complaint,” and finally “by wbat 
names London from time to time batb bin called, and bow it came to 
bee divided into Wardes.” Tbe whole is prose, and very much de- 
rived from Stow’s “ Survey,” and tbe old Chroniclers. 


Dekkeb^ Thomas. — Tbe (Juls Horne-booke : Stultorum plena 

sunt omnia. Al Savio meza parola Basta By T. Deckar. 
— Imprinted at London for E. S. 1609, B. L. 4to. 

28 leaves. 

This is unquestionably tbe most entertaining, and, exclusive of bis 
plays, perhaps tbe best of Dekker’s numerous works in verse and 
prose. It is Ml of bvely descriptions of tbe manners of tbe begin- 
ning of tbe reign of James I., includmg accounts of, or allusions to, 
most of tbe popular and fashionable amusements. In an address “ to 
tbe Reader,” (which follows a mock dedication “ To all Gulls in 
generall,”) Dekker admits that bis tract “batb a relish of Gro- 
bianisme,” referring to Bedekind’s “ Grobianus and Grobiana,” which 
bad been versified by E, P. in 1605. [Yide School op Slovenry, 
Dekker farther states that be bad himself “ translated many 
bookes of that into Engbsb verse,” but that be bad abandoned tbe 
task, and “ not greatly liking tbe subject, be bad altered tbe shape, 
and of a Dutchman fashioned a mere Engbsbman.’* In this way be 
accounts for tbe “ rebsb of Grobianisme,” which be observes will be 
especially apparent in tbe beginnmg of bis “ Gull’s Horn-book.” Such 
certainly is tbe fact. 

Tbe work is entirely prose, and is divided into eight chapters, which 
are introduced by a Broemium. It was reprinted at Bristol, under tbe 
superintendence of Dr. Hotfe, in 1812, and it is often quoted by tbe 
Commentators on Shakespeare and on our elder poets. Dr. JSTott very 
injudiciously modernized tbe old spelling, and, in more important 
respects, was not faithful to tbe old text. 
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Dekkeb^ Thomas — The Eavens Almanacke EoreteTlmg of a 
Plague^ Famine & CivJl Warre That shall happen this 
present yeare 1609 &c With certame remedies^ rules and 
receipts &o. — London Prmted by E A for Thomas 
Archer &o 1609 B L 4to. 82 leaves. 

A moct-prediction and a moral warnmg, drawn up with considerable 
humour and force, and mter m ixed with comic novels and mcidents 
The dedication is “ To the Lyons of the Wood, (the young Courtiers) 
to the Wilde Buekes of the Forrest, (the G-aUants and younger Brothers) 
to the Harts of the field, and to the whole Country that are brought 
up wisely, yet prove Guls, and are borne rich, yet dye beggers,” &c 
It IS subscribed T Deckers, which was probably the printer’s, cer- 
tainly not the author’s, mode of spellmg his name On sign Gr 2 b 
there is a good “ song sung by an olde Woman in a Medowe ” The 
tract contams several passages illustrative particularly of the dramatic 
amusements of the time One of the author’s objects was to ridicule 
the pretended prophecies of the Almanack-makers 
We may here notice an mutation of this tract, pubhshed m 1618 by 
Lawrence Lisle, under the title of “ The Owles Almanack,” with a 
wood-cut on the title-page of an Owl reading m his study The tract 
IS by no means without shrewdness and drollery, and, although not by 
Dekker, has a good deal of his style, but with more method than he 
gave himself time to observe On p 12 it mentions Marston’s Play 
by the title of “ the Fawn,” Breton’s “ PasquiUs Mad-cap,” Dekker’s 
BeUman of London ” and “ Lanthorn and Candle-light,” with 
various ephemeral productions and temporary allusions, among others 
to “ Madame Yice, or Olde Imquity m the Comedy ” On the last 
page (57) the bummg of the Globe theatre, and “ the plucking down 
of the Cockpit” are mentioned, with a notice of Elempe’s great 
achievement, '‘the horrible dance to Horwich,” though why that 
epithet IS apphed to it is not explained The whole is mtroduced by 
what IS headed “The Owles Epistle to the Raven,” where “the 
Raven’s Almanacke ” is termed “ a hotch-potch of calculations ” It 
enumerates many of the signs of shops m Cheapside, such as “ the 
Ram, the BuU, the Crab, Capncome, &c only the young wench (called 
Yirgo) would by no meanes sit in any shop m that streete, because 
so many G-allants lye over the stalls, courtmg every handsome woman 
there ” It is fall of variety, but nobody thought fit to own it 
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Dekkek^ Thoimas. — ^Lanthom and Oandle-light^ or the Bell- 
Mans second Nights-walke. In whicli he brings to light 
a Brood of more strange Villanies then ever were till this 
yeare discovered &o. The second edition^ newly cor- 
rected and amended. — ^London Printed for John Busby 
&c. 1609. B. L. 4to. 48 leaves. 

The success of “ The Bell-inan of London,” 1608, which Detker 
published anonymously, induced him to write this second part, to the 
dedication of which “to Maister Prancis Mustian of Peckham” he 
puts his name, while he also admits the authorship of the first part. 
This is the second edition of “ Lanthome and Candle-light,” but it 
came out originally in the same year. From an address “ To my owne 
ISTation,” it is evident that Samuel Powlands* “ Martin Mark-all the 
Beadle of Bridewell,” though dated 1610, had been published before 
“ Lanthome and Candle-Kght.” “ You shall know him, (says Dekker, 
speaking of a rival author whom he calls ^ a Usurper,’) by his habili- 
ments, for (by the furniture he weares) hee will bee taken for a Beadle 
of Bridewell** JS'o earher impression than 1610 is, however, knovm of 
Howlands’ production. 

The work before us is ushered by verses subscribed lo: Da: M. H. 
and E. G. On sign. F 4, is a remarkable account of the modes in 
which poor pamphleteers of the time defrauded the rich out of money 
for pretended dedications : and after describing som^ of these tricks, 
Dekker observes : “ITay, there be other Birdcatchers that use stranger 
Quaile pipes ; you shall have fellowes, four or five in a contry, that 
buying up any old booke (especially a Sermon, or any other matter of 
Divimly} that lies for wast paper, and is clean forgotten, add a new 
printed Epistle to it, and with an alphabet of Letters, which they carry 
about them, being able to print any man’s names (for a Dedication) on 
the suddaine, travaile up and downe most shires in England, and live 
by this hawking.” 

In the article on the “ Buckler against Death,” (p. 96) it has been 
seen that Thomas Jordan played exactly this trick with that work. 
With his own productions he was in the constant habit of using “ an 
alphabet of letters, which he carried about with him,” in order to dedi- 
cate the same piece to as many separate patrons as would give him 
money for inserting their names. 
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Dekker^ Thomas — 0 per se 0^ or a New Oryer of Lanthome 
and Oandle-Iiglit. Being an Addition^ or Lengtliening 
of the Bell-mans Second Night-walke^ &c — ^Prmted at 
London for John Bnshie &c. 1612. 4to B L 54 leaves 

This tract is mainly a reprmt of Lanthorn and Candle-hght,” 1609, 
with a repetition of the same wood-cut on the title-page , but at the 
end comes a new division, consisting of fourteen leaves, called O per 
se O,** not m the former impression The origin of this title is stated 
by the author to be a cantmg song of the beggars , and the tract con- 
cludes with another song m similar language, to which, “for the 
satisfaction of the reader,** a translation is annexed Previous to the 
year 1648, this production went through no fewer th a-p mne distmct 
editions, varymg only shghtly from each other 


Deeor^ Thomas — ^A Eod for Eun-awayes Gods Tokens of 

his feareful Judgements^ sundry wayes pronounced upon 
this City and on severall persons both flying from it and 
staying m it, &c By Tho D. — ^Printed at London for 
lohn Trundle &c. 1 625 4to. 3 6 leaves 

This tract was composed by Dekker, who signs the dedication, no 
doubt in haste, dunng the plague of 1625, in order to take advantage 
of a temporary subject The principal purpose is to censure those who 
fled from London in order to escape infection On the title-page is a 
wood-cut of London from the fields, where Death is dnvmg a flock of 
citizens before him., who are welcomed by the country people with 
staves and pitch-forks It is one of the scarcest, but certainly one of 
the least mterestmg of this volummous writer’s productions 


Dekker, Thomas — ^The Batchelers Banquet, or a Banquet for 
Batchelers Wherem is prepared sundry damty Dishes to 
furnish their Tables, curiously drest and seriously served 
in Pleasantly discoursStog the Variable humours of 
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Women, tlieir quicknesse of Wits and unsearchable De- 
ceits &c. — ^London, Printed for Eobert Bird &c. 1630. 
B. L. 4to. 39 leaves. 

This tract has usually been attributed to Detker, and from internal 
evidence it may be assigned to him, though it does not bear his name. 
Ho dedication is prefixed, and the body of the work commences imme- 
diately after the title-page. It professes to give the ** humours,” or 
dispositions of women, especially of married women, as a warning to 
all bachelors, that they may not “ get into Lobs pound,” by which 
the author means, obtain wives who will be their rum or torment. It 
is divided into fifteen chapters headed “ The humour of a young wife 
new married,” “The humour of a Woman pranked up in brave 
apparel,” &c., and contains a good deal of various description and 
narrative, all in prose, and all to the advantage of husbands. It is one 
of the most amusmg and best compounded of Bekker’s tracts. 

The first edition, or at least the earliest known copy, is dated 1603, 
and the last 1679, but how often it was reprinted in the interval be- 
tween those years it is impossible now to ascertain, but it must have 
been extremely popular, and often thumbed out of existence. 


Dekker, Thomas. — Warres, Warres, Warres. Armavirumque 
Cana. 

Into the Field I bring 
Souldiers and Battailes ; 

Boeth their Fames I sing. 

Imprinted at London for J. Gr. 1628. 12mo. 8 leaves. 

Only a single copy of this tract appears to be known ; but the late 
Mr. Douce had a fragment of it, consisting of only two pages : up to 
the hour of his death he did not know to what pubhcation they be- 
longed, as he had never had an opportunity of seeing any perfect 
exemplar, with the name of the author, which happily is the case 
with that to which we have been indebted. 

The dedication is by Tho. Dekker to Hugh Hammersley, Lord 
Mayor, and to the two Sheriffs of London and Middlesex for the year ; 
in which he states, that, as City Poet, he had been employed to write 
the pageant for H^nersley*s Mayoralty, and he seems to have been 
not a little proud of it : he says, “ What I offred up then was a 
Sacrifice ex officio. Custome tooke my Bond for the Performance ; and 
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on tlie day of tHe Ceremony I hope the debt was fully discharged 
If it were ever printed it has not suivived, but that for the nest year, 
1629, on the Mayoralty of the Eight Honorable J ames CampebeH,’* 
by Hekker, is extant, the only perfect copy being in the collec- 
tion of the Duke of Devonshire A copy wanting two leaves at the 
end, the only other known, the late Duke gave to the editor, who had 
been the means of procuring, at his Grace's no trifling cost, the perfect 
exemplar for In-m 

After four hues *‘To all noble Souldiers,” “Warres, Warres, 
Warres ’* begins, and here the old dramatic poet could not refrain from 
denvmg a figure from the stage — 

"Bra-ve Mnsicke * harke ^ The rathng Drum beats high, 

And with the scoldmg Eif e deaffens the sk} e ” 

The word “ scolding,” apphed to the fife, is not as descriptive as 
Shakespeare’s epithets “ wry-necked” and ‘‘ ear-piercmg but still the 
sound has some resemblance to the high accents of female objurgation 
Dekker then speaks of the trumpet, and the theatre — 

" The Brazen Herald m a shnll tone tells 
We shall have Warres (rmg out for joy your Bels) 

We shall have Warres ^ when Kingdoms are at odds. 

Pitch’d Eields those Theaters are, at w hich the Gods 
Look downe from their high Galleries of Heaven, 

Where Battailes Tragedies are, to which are given 
Plaudits from Cannons Buskind Actors tiead 
Knee deep in blood, and trample on the dead 
Death the gra\e theame of which is wnt the story , 

Keene swords the pens textmg (at large) the glory 
Of Generals, Colonels, Captaines and Commandeis, 

With common fightmg men (the hardy standers 
Against all hellish horrors) Souldiers all, 

And Fellowes (in that name) to th’ General ” 

Dekker speaks of himself as an old man, and at this date he had 
been for more than thirty years a popular author of plays, poems, and 
pamphlets — 

“ Por my heart danceth sprightly, when I see 
(Old as I am) our English gallantry ” 

The Lord Mayor, Hammersley, was at this date, as Dekker tells us, 

“ sole and worthy Colonel of a brave company of Gentlemen m armes,” 
and all the earher portion of this trifling tract is devoted to a panegyric 
upon war The writer proceeds afterwards, as Poet to the City, to 
praise the Aldermen m succession for their forwardness, and he adds 
at the end a very laboured, if not a very happy, comparison between 
war and the sun This is followed by what he calls “Warre his 
Zodiacke,” m twelve short pieces of rather mgemous verse, and the 
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conclusion consists of some vigorous, and doubtless acceptable, 
applause of tbe twenty “ City Lieutenants.” 

Dekker seems, as we bave elsewhere remarked, always to have been 
a straggler, and to bave generally written on a sort of dinner-demand- 
ing emergency, Sucb was, no doubt, tbe case bere, and as be bad a 
ready pen, tbe composition of tbe tract before us could not bave occupied 
as many hours, as it takes minutes to read it. 


DeloneTj Thomas. — Tbe Garland of Good Will. Divided 
into three partes. Containing many pleasant Songs and 
prety Poems to sundrie new Notes. Witb. a table to finde 
tbe names of tbe Songs. Written by T. D. — Imprinted 
at London by E. A. for E. Wbite^ dwelling at tbe bttle 
North doore of Paules. 1604. 8vo. 64 leaves. 

The above is tbe title-page of an edition of this favourite work 
27 years anterior to any that is now known. Unluckily it consists of 
only tbe first sheet : it was once in tbe editor's possession, bound up 
witb a copy of tbe second part of tbe same author’s “ Gentle Craft,” of 
tbe date of 1598 (perhaps tbe earbest impression of that novel), which 
be lent tbiriy years ago, to a poor prmter of tbe name of Connell, 
that be might reproduce it, but tbe origmal could never be recovered 
by its owner. Tbe borrower is now dead, and tbe loan is men- 
tioned for tbe purpose of identification, should tbe pieces bave 
found their way into other bands. Tbe oldest edition of Deloney’s 
“ Garland of Good Will,” hitherto mentioned, is that of 1631, in tbe 
Bodleian Library, and that wants sheet G. Our first sheet of tbe copy 
of 1604, agreed (excepting in small variations in tbe title-page, and 
two or three words, to be specified presently) very exactly with tbe 
edition of 1631, which was Impriuted at London for Robert Bird at 
tbe Bible ifi Saiut Lawrence Lane. 

Having luckily transcribed tbe ballad, entitled in tbe edit, of 1604, 
‘‘A mowrafull Bittie of faire Rosamond, King Henry tbe seconds 
Concubine,” before we lent tbe fragment ; and having before us, be- 
sides tbe version in “ Strange Histories,” 1607, tbe impressions of 
1662, 1678, and one without date, together with an exact collation of 
tbe copy at Oxford, we are able to point out some discrepancies m tbe 
text at difierent dates, which may be interesting to book-anti^iuaries, 
and to students of our early popular bterature. 
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For ‘‘ A fair and prmeely dame” of all other old copies, the edit 
1604, alone reads ^^jpeerlesse dame,” and m the next line matcJilesse foi 
peerless ” 

In the line “Was known a mortal foe,” of the edits 1662 and 1678, 
in the copies of 1604 and 1631, the word is “ cruell foe ” it is also 
cruell m “ Strange Histones,” 1607 
In the Ime “Unto a woirthy knight,” of the copies of 1662, 1678 
and n d the epithet is valiant m the edits of 1604 and 1631, as well as 
in “ Strange Histones,” 1607 

Farther on “ For why,” (i e wherefore or because, and not an interro- 
gation) of the copies of 1604, 1607, 1662, 1678 and n d is “ For while"’ 
in the edit of 1631 only 

For “ I must leave my fairest flower,” of the edits 1604, 1607 and 
1631, the copies of 1662, 1678 and n d have ^"famous flower ” 

In the next stanza Eosamond is called “ the lady hnght,” m the 
three earher copies, and “ the ladyj^zr,” in the three later ones 
Again, for the lines, as they stand in 1604, 1607 and 1631, 

Full oft betweene his princely annes 
Her corpes he did embrace,” 

we have, m aH the copies in and after 1662, these words, 

“ Full oft within his princely armes 
Her body he did embrace ” 

In the next line but two, “ Until! she had receiv’d agame,” as we 
find it m 1604 and 1607, we read m all other impressions, “ UntiU he 
had reviv’d agame ” 

It would be tedious to carry this minute dissection farther, and 
we will only state generally, that m subsequent parts of the same ballad 
“ annoy” of the older impressions is altered to offend^ m the more 
modem — “ gallant” is altered to royal — “ mward” is altered to very — 
“ came” is altered to went — “lovely cheekes” is altered to comely face; 
and (without advertmg to many other variations) at the close of the 
ballad, the bunal-place of Eosamond is changed from “ Grodstow,” as 
it IS given m 1604, 1607 and 1631, to “ Wood-stocTcf as it stands in 
1662, 1678 and m the undated impression 
Were we to pursue this mvestigation through the small volume 
under review we should, no doubt, meet with many other discordances 
of text This course, however, would scarcely be desirable, even if 
we had been able to consult perfect exemplars of the edits of the 
“ O-arland of Grood Wfll,” m 1604 and 1631 , but as the sheet that 
was once our own was merely a fragment, and the Bodleian copy 
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wants sixteen entire pages, we LaTe not tlie means of doing so. Colla- 
tion of copies dated after tlie Restoration would only sHew tliat the 
autlior*s language Lad been more or less corrupted, without at all esta- 
blishing what he originally wrote. 

So popular was this collection of ballads and poems during a cen- 
tury and a half, that although very few copies of any date are now 
to be met with, it wa^ so fast multiphed between 1596, when, we ap- 
prehend, it first appeared, and 1760, the latest date of any recorded 
reprint, that it must have gone through at least thirty impressions. 


DeloneYj Thomas — Strange Histories of Songes and Sonets 
of Kings, Princes, Dukes, Lordes, Ladyes, Knights and 
Gentlemen. Very pleasant either to be read or songe : 
and a most excellent warning for all estates. — ^Imprinted 
at London for W. Barley, and are to be sold at his Shop 
&c. 1607. B. L. 8vo. 40 leaves. 

This was doubtless a publication by Thomas Beloney, consisting 
principally of his own ballads, with a few compositions by other 
writers, whose initials are appended. There was another edition of it 
in 1612, but only one other copy of this earher impression is known. 
What is called “ The Table”^ commences at the back of the title, and 
includes twelve ballads, and *^a speech betwenne certaine Ladyes, 
being Shepheards on Salisburie plaane,” in prose. To these are added, 
without any hst of contents apphcable to them, Deloney’s well-known 
ballad of Pair Rosamond ; A Sonnet f ' a poem entitled Sonetta, 
with Mnis T. R.” at the end, “A Maydes Letter,’* Mnis 
A.C.” ;) and A new Dittie in prayse of Money,” without any name 
or mitials, containing, with seven others, the foILowmg spirited stanzas : 

" Vertae is nothing if Money be wanting : 

Vertue is nothing esteemed or set by. 

Wisedome is folly and so accounted. 

If it be joyned with base povertie. 

Leaming’-s contemned, wit is condemned, 

Both are derided of rich Misene. 

He that is wealthy is greatly regarded, 

Though he be never so simple a sot ; 

He that is needy, he is despised, 

Tho he have wisedome which th’ other hath not: 

Though he have wisedome (which many wanteth) 

Yet is his credit not worth a grot. 
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** When thou hast Money, then friendes thou hast many, 

When it IS wasted their friendship is oold 
Goe by Jeronimo ^ no man then will thee know, 

Kno'wnng thou hast neither sil\er noi gold 
No man will call thee m, no man will set a pm 
Eor former foen<Mup, though never so old ” 

Go by, J erommo ” was an. almost proverbial expression, fromXyd’s 
“ Spanish Tragedy, ” 1599, and mstances of its use are innumerable This 
poem “m praise of money” IS succeeded by An Epigram,” to which 
“ Einis quoth E ”is appended, with several other short productions of the 
samekmd, mcludmg what are termed four “Wise Sentences ” The last 
two pages are thus headed — “ These Sentences following were set upon 
Conduits m London against the day that Emg James came through 
the Citie at his first commmg to the Crowne ” The following is the 
commencement of a poem which follows the ballad of “ Earn Eosa- 
mond,” and is called 


“A So7inet 

“ All you yong men that fame wolde leame to woe, 

And ha^ e no meanes noi know not how to doe. 

Come you to mee and morke what I shall say. 

Which being done, will beaie the Wench away 
Eirst, seeme thou wise and deck thy selfe not meanly, 

Eor women they be mce, and lo-ve to have men clenlj 

“ Next, shew thy self that thou hast gone to schoole, 

Commende her wit, although she be a foole 
Speake in her prayse, for women they be pioud , 
liooke what she sajes foi troth must be aloude 
If she be sad, seeme thou as sad as shee, 

But if that she be glad, then joy with merry glee 

“ And m this mood these women must be clawde 
Give her a glasse, a phan, or some such gaw de. 

Or (if she hke) a hood, a capp, or hatt 

Diaw to thy purse and straight way giio hci that 

Tins being done, m time thou shalt her ivin, 

And when that she is won, let tricks of lo^e begin 

** If at the boide jou both sit side bj side, 

Say to her this — ^That Jo\e hath no such bride 
Or if it chaunce you both sit face to face, 

Say to her this— Her lookes alone sayes giace 
Such tricks as this use oft to hei at meat, 

Eor nought doth better please then doth a good conceit ” 

The remammg four stanzas are not nearly so good, and turn prmci- 
pally on mdecent plays npon words The foUowmg couplet of an 
Epigram, subscribed quoth E,” has survived to our own day 

^ Bull sayes he is so weake he can not nse. 

Nor stand nor goe if that be tiue, he lyes ” 
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DeloneTj Thomas. — ^Tliomas of Eaading^ or tlie sixe worthie 
Yeomen of tlie West. Now tlie fift time corrected and 
enlarged by T. D. — London Printed by W. I. for T. P. 
1623. B. L. 4to. 38 leaves. 

kTlionias Beloney, tlie autbor of tbis novel, succeeded Elderton as tbo 
witer of ballads on every public occasion, when it was thought that 
g^b a production would be saleable. Elderton ceased to write about 
the time when Deloney seems to have commenced, viz. 1585, or 1586. 
Between that date and 1600 bis pen was very constantly employed, 
and be did not omit to avail himself of the excitement occasioned by the 
Spanish Armada, regarding which he wrote three extant ballads. In 
the Rummer of 1596 one of his effusions on the dearth of corn was com- 
plained of by the Lord Mayor, who also mentioned his “ booke for the 
Silke- weavers,*’ of which we hear on no other authority (Wright’s 
“Elizabeth and her Times,” II. 462) : Deloney was himself called 
“Ihe balladmg silk-weaver.” “Bichard Delonie sonne of Thomas 
Delonie ” was christened at St. Giles, Cnpplegate, on the 16th Oct. 
1586, and various other members of the same family and name resided 
in the parish. 

There is no doubt that the work before us, which is a prose narra- 
tive interspersed with songs, came out prior to 1600, as Kempe, the 
comic actor at the Globe Theatre, in that year states that Deloney, 
“ chronicler of the memorable hves of the “ Six Yeomen of the West,” 
Jack of IS’ewbery,” “ The Gentle Craft,” &c. had written ballads on 
the subject of his (Kempe’s) Morris-dance to Norwich. As two plays 
founded upon “ Thomas of Eeading ” were written by Day, Hathway, 
S:^ith, and Haughton in 1601, {Vtde Hist, of Engl. Dram. Poetry, III. 

most hkely that the novel had been printed only a short time 
previously. From Eempe’s testimony (had we no better) the same 
date might be assigned to “ The Gentle Craft,” but an edition of it 
printed in 1598 is known, and it had been entered on the Stationers’ 
Books on the 19th of October, 1597, as “ a booke called the gentle 
Craffce, intreatinge of Shoo-makers.” 

“ Thomas of Eeading” was printed in 1612, for the fourth time: the 
j&fth impression, we see, was not issued until 1623, and the sixth came 
out in 1632. In the edition of 1623 there is no introductory matter, 
but the stoiy commences immediately after the title-page, and con- 
cludes on sign. K 2. 
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Deloney^ Thomas — Tlie pleasant Histone of Jolin WmcTi- 
combj iH Ins yonguer yeares called Jack of Newbery, tbe 
famous and ‘worthy Olotlner of England, declarmg bis 
life and lovef^ogether with bis cbantable deeds and great 
Hospitabtie &o How the tenth time Imprinted, corrected 
and enlarged by T D Hand euro invidiam — London, 
Prmted by H Lownes, &c 1626 B L, 4to 46 leav^* 

This production was even more popular than “ Thomas of Reading 
that woik only reached a fifth edition by 1623, but “Jack of Hew- 
bery ** arrived at the eighth edition by 1619, and at the tenth edition 
by 1626 it was agam printed m 1633 According to Warton (Hist 
Engl Poet lY 257, 8vo ), it was entered for pubhcation on the Books 
of the Stationers’ Company, March the 7th, 1596 but he mistook a 
year, because 7th March, 1596, was, in fact, 7th March, 1597 ^ 

In “Jack of Hewbery,” as the work before us is usually desi^^ted, 
IS inserted the celebrated ballad of “ Plodden Eield,” (Ritson’s An- 
cient Songs, II 70, Ed 1829), which is highly appropriate, asVjhn 
Winchcomb (according to Puller m his “ Worthies of Berkshire ”) 
^ mardhed to it at the head of one hundred of his own men He also 
feasted Emg Henry VIH and Queen Ratherme at his house at 
Hewbery A good deal of moderate poetry is mterspersed 


Demaundes Joyous — The Demaudes Joyous [Colophon] 
Emprynted at London m Pletestrete at the signe of Jhe 
Sonne by me Wynkyn de worde In the yere of our lor^e 
M ccccc and xi 4to 4 leaves 

A mes, Herbert, and Dibdin never saw a copy of this extraordinarily 
rare tract — so rare that we doubt if a second exemplar be in existence 
Am es copied Palmer, and Herbert Ames, while Dibdin was obhged to 
content himself with the account m Coles* MSS (Typ Amt H 165) 
There are two figures upon the title-page representing men conversing, 
one bare-headed, and the other m a sort of doctor’s gown over them 
IS the scroll, “ The Demaudes Joyous ** There is no doubt, as Coles 
remarks, that it is a book addressed to the lower orders, and some 
portions of it cannot be quoted 
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A defective reprint of it was attempted some years ago, from the 
tinique copy belonging to tlie late Mr. Heber : there are four errors 
on the first page of it, and even the colophon is not given correctly, 
for Wynkyn de Worde is represented as carrying on business at the 
sign of the Swan, when everybody knows that his Mluse bore the sign 
of the Sun, We may make a few unobjectionable citations from the 
origmal, which will remind the reader of JS^icholas Breton’s “ Cross 
Answers,” of which we have spoken on p. 10. 

“ Demamde. What space is from y® hyest space of the so, to the depest ? . 
[Answer] But a stones cast. [D ] How many calues tayles bchoneth to roche 
frome the erthe to the skye [A ] No more but one if it be longe ynough. 
[JD.] Whiche is the brodest water and leest jeopeidye to passe over. [A ] The 
dew. [D ] Why drme men dogges out of the chyrche. [A ] Bycause they 
come not vp and ofire [D ] WHbat almes is worst bestowed that men giue. 
[A.] That IS to a blynde man, for as he hathe ony thynge gyuen hym, he 
wolde with good wyll se hym hanged by the necke that gaue it hym. [D.] 
Wherfore be there not as many women conteyned in y® daunce of poules as 
there be men. [A ] Bycause a woman is so ferefull of herte, that she had 
leuer daunce amonge quicke folke than deed.” 

This of course refers to the famous painting of the Dance of Death” 
in old St. Paul’s, regardmg which see Douce’s work on the Dance 
of Macaber,” 8vo. 1833, p 51, or Stow’s ‘‘ Survey,” edit. 1599, p. 
264. We make another brief quotation 

" [D ] What was he that slewe the fourth parte of the worlde. [A ] Cayne 
when he slewe his broder abell, in the whiche tyme was but fouro persones in 
the worlde. [D ] What man is he that geteth his lyvinge bacwarde [A.] 
That is rope maker [D.] What people be they that geteth theyr lyuynge 
most merylyest. [A.] They be prestes and fullers, for one syngeth, and the 
other daunceth.” 

Several of the questions and answers, as we have already stated, 
cannot in our day be repeated, but others have considerable, and harm- 
less humour, as for instance where the demand is “ Why dooth a dogge 
tourae hym thryes aboute, or that he lyeth hym downe ?” and the 
reply is Bycause he knoweth not his beddes hede frome the fete.” It 
is a curious popular rehc and well merits preservation ; but in the re- 
print of it there are about fifty variations from the original, to which 
we have been fortunately able to resort. 

The device of the printer fills the last page ; but Cole, in quoting only 
the colophon, misrepresents the spelling of Wynkyn de Worde, though 
he does not go so far as to state that the old lypographer carried on 
business ''at the sygne of the swane,'* instead of the " sonne.” That 
was a discovery made by the editor of the modern impression. 
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DiCKENSOlirj JoBDT — Greene in Oonceipt New raised from 
lus grave to write tlie Tiagique Histone of fane Valeria 
of London Wlierem is truly discovered the rare and 
lamentable is?ue of a Husbands dotage^ a wives leudnesse 
aud childrens disobedience Eeceived and reported by 
I D Veritas non qucsrit anguloSy umbra gaudet — Prmted 
at London by Eichard Bradocke for Wdham Jones^ dwell- 
mg at the signe of the Gunne neare Holborne conduit 
1598 4to B L. 67 leaves 

On the title-page is a wood-cut representing Eobert Greene, sitting 
at a table in his shroud, writing The object of the author of 
“ Greene in Conceipt ” was to connect his pampMet with the popular 
name of the writer of so many successful pubhcations, but m the 
dedication, signed John Dickenson, *‘to my deare friend Thomas 
White, of Corffe m Dorsetshire,” he, with great emphasis, demes 
that he was an imitator of Greene, and yet nearly every page proves 
him to have copied his prototype Dickenson m 1594 had prmted 
‘‘Arisbas Euphues amidst his slumbers, or Cupids Journey to 
Hell,” a tide that sufficiently mdicates the source of his inspiration , 
and here he promises his friend and schoolfellow, White, that he 
would m due tune pen something better than “ Greene m Conceipt,” 
which he terms one of his youth’s folhes ” 

In “ an Advertisement to the Header,” the author tells hnn that he 
fell asleep while perusmg Lucian’s Timon,” and dreamed that he saw 
before him “ the shape of a well proportioned man, suted m deaths 
hvery,” who said to him I am he whose pen was hist employed 
m the advancement of vamtie, and afterward m the discovermg of 
vdlame and after quotmg his motto, omm tuht 'punctum qm miseuit 
uttle dulci, Greene proceeds “ boldly to affibrm that my later labours 
have made a large part of amends for those former vamties ” He then 
informs Dickenson that, by the aid of Mercury, he had come from 
Elysium m order to write the story of a female ghost he had seen , of 
whom he remarks, *‘I knew who she was, and remembred when she 
dyed she hved at London m flonshing estate, and as lewde a dame 
as anye m that Citje ” Greene is only allowed by Mercury an hour 
to begm the novel, and he leaves the conclusion of it to Dickenson 
The latter pleads mcompetency, but Greene’s ghost would hsten to no 
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excuse, and Laving dreamed out tLe conclusion of tLe tale, Dickenson 
awoke and wrote it down. 

TLe prose, as we Lave stated, is an imitation of Greene, but tLe 
verse, if not better, is as good as any Greene Limself wrote. Valeria 
is married t6 an old man named Geraldo, to wLom sLe is unfaithful, 
indulging in every species of pleasure : tLe following is tLe beginning 
of a “ Oanzon,*’ wLicL sLe sings to Ler lute ■ 

" Happie lot to men assigned, 

Hartes with hartes m love combindo ! 

Love, the soule of earthly sweetes 
When with mutual! love it meets ; 

Not consisting all m lookes 
Like to idols, lay-mens bookes. 

But who tnes this true shall prove. 

Action IS the life of love. 

Why slacke we, then, to bath in sweet delight. 

Before our day be turn’d to endlesse night ? 

** Pairest things to nothing fade 
Wrapt in deaths eternall shade . 

Hence I prove it beauties enme 
Not to reape the frmts of time : 

Time which passeth swift as thought, 

Time whose bhsse is dearely bought, 

Dearely bought so soone to fade us, 

Soone, that should so long availe us. 

Why slacke we, then, to bath in sweete delight. 

Before our daye be turn’d to endlesse night ?” 

If not very original in thought, the wording is extremely harmo- 
nious, and the same praise may be given to another song, celebrating 
Valeria’s birthday, by one of her illicit lovers ; — 

‘‘ Let others use what Calenders they please, 

And celebrate their common holidayes. 

My rules of time, my tunes of joy and ease, ’ 

Shall in my zeale blaze thy perfection’s praise. 

Their names and worth they from thy worth shall take, 

And highly all be honoured for thy sake. * * * 

‘‘ HaUe, happy day I to whome the world doth owe 
The blissefuU issue of that influence, 

Which from the force of best aspects (hd growe, 

In luckiest house of heaven’s circumference. 

Haile, happy daie I that first did shewe this aire 

To her whom Pairenes selfe doth yield more f aire ! * * * 

‘‘ Such and so long may be to me* her love. 

As He this vow religiously maintaine : 

So may my plaints her heart to pittie moove, 

As from my heart I speake 1 let false hearts fame. 

Haile, happie day I but, then, how happie shee, 

Who makes this day thus happy unto me 1” 

But Dickenson is not satisfred with trying his Land at ordinary 
lyrical measures; he attempts some English hexameters; and how* 
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ever lU-suited to otir language we may consider sucL rerses, tlien some- 
what fashionable by the examples of Sidney, Spenser, Dyer, Fraunce 
and others, we cannot deny that Dickenson writes them quite as well as 
his nvals, with this additional merit, that he does not require us to 
sacrifice accent, which is the rule m Enghsh, to any fancied conformity 
to the quantities of Greek and Latm e g 

“ As when a wave-brms’d barke, long tost by winds m a tempest, 

Straies on a forrame coast, m danger still to be swallow’d. 

After a world of feares, with a wmter of horrible objects, 

Heaven m a weeke of mghts obscurd, day turn’d to be darknes, 

The Shipman’s solace, faier Ledas twmnes, at an mstant, 

Signes of a calme, are seene, and seene are shnllv sainted 
So to my drooping thoughts, when sorrow most doth ait me, 

Your subdumg lookes, in fayrenesse first of a thousand, 

(Stame to the brightest star that glides the roofe of Olvmiius) 

Calm’d with a kmd aspect, vouchsafe large hopes to rele\e me ” 

Here, with the exception of “ subdumg,** there is no word to which 
any other than the ordmary modern pronunciation need be given for the 
sake of the measure , and even as to “ subduing,** the emphasis m 
Dickenson*s day was frequently laid upon the first syllable 
Of the story of Yaleria we really need say no more than that it is 
an example of the misery to which vice ultimately leads , for the once 
beautiful Valeria dies wretchedly, after havmg been succoured and 
supported by one of her own servants This copy is the only one we 
ever happen to have heard of 


Dobsoit^ George — ^Dohsons Dne Bobbes Sonne and Hene 
to Scoggin — ^London Printed by Valentine Simmes 1607. 
4to B L. 

In hibhographical catalogues the date of 1610 is given to this work • 
it is an error, for both the known copies are dated 1607 In an address 
“ To the Reader,** without name or imtials, we are assured that it is 
no forrame translation, but a home-bred subject, nor doth he (the 
writer) desire any other than his patrimony, which is, as hemg the 
eldest sonne of Skoggm, to be esteemed for no changehng ** At the end 
we are told that the old joker is no other than GeorgeDohson, “ whose 
pleasant menments are worthy to he registred among the famous re- 
cordes of the jeastmg Worthies yea, he hath proceeded farther m 
degree than Garagantua, Howleglasse, TieU, Skoggm, olde Hobson or 
Code ** 

We may either -suppose that “ Tiell ’* is a misprint for Peele, whose 
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jests were published soon after bis decease in 1596, or tbat tbe confu- 
sion in tbe old printer’s mind arose out of tbe fact tbat tbe other name 
of Howleglasse was Till * possibly, Howleglasse and Tiell changed 
places, and tbat we ought to read Tiell Howleglasse. A mery J este 
of Howleglas ” was prmted by W. Copland. “ Scoggin’s J ests ” were 
also in print long before tbe date of any edition tbat has reached our 
day. Hobson’s Jests came out in 1607, but regarding Code we can 
give no information. ‘‘Dobson’s Dry Bobs ” is merely a collection of 
low, stupid, and often coarse jokes, not a few of them of long-estab- 
Hsbed reputation, but fathered as infants upon George Dobson, for tbe 
sake of , filling tbe volume. 


Dove and Serpent. — ^Tbe Dove and tbe Serpent. In which 
is conteined a large description of all such points and 
principles as tend either to Conversation or Negotiation. 
Tuta velis ; Tutus eris , — ^London Printed by T. 0. for 
Laurence L^isle^ dwelling at the Tygres head in S. Pauls 
Church-yard. 1614. 4to. 60 leaves. 

Tbe “ subjects” of tbe fifteen chapters into which this rather dull, 
but not prosy (for a good deal of translated verse is intermixed) work 
is divided, foUow tbe title-page : tbe dedication to Sir Henry Moun- 
tagu, Knight, [Recorder of London, is subscribed D. T. which some 
have taken for tbe initials of Thomas Dekker reversed. This is not tbe 
case : our old poet, dramatist and pamphleteer never transposed bis ini- 
tials, and could not have put together anything so common-place : on 
tbe other band, we may be pretty sure tbat D. T., was tbe same author 
who in 1608 and 1609, bad pubhsbed two small volumes of “ Essayes 
pohticke and moraH,” and “Essayes moraJl and theological!.” He 
was a man well read in classical authors, whom be quotes freely both 
in Greek and Latin, and some of bis versified translations from 
Horace, Juvenal, Yirgil, &e. are not amiss ; but bis own observations 
have no originality, and bis style is wearisome. He once (p. 91) quotes 
four lines from Spenser’s “ Eaery Queene,” (B, I. C. 12, st. 4i2) but 
without any accompanying praise, and merely by way of illustration 
of what be means by a tropical expression# Spenser is, however, tbe 
only Engbsb poet whom be condescends to mention; and on a 
single other occasion be refers to a topic of tbe time, when (p. 31) be 
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blames the corruptions that preyaj m Great Bntaines Court/’ by 
y'bicb tbe prince’s breatb” is sold to ‘‘ poore needy suppliants” at 
an excessive rate As a specimen of some little skdl in rendering tbe 
language of others mto bis owii; we may extract bis version of Mar- 
tiall’s well-known epigram, T^tam qum faeiunt heaiioiem, 4'’^, and 
we will follow it by a similar effort by Ben J onson, wbicb bas never 
been prmted witb bis works, but wbicb we met witb m bis own band- 
writing at Dulwicb I) T gives it thus — 

** Tbe things that make man’s life more happie seeme 
Are these, delightfull Mortiall, as I deeme 
Wealth not b\ labom got, but left bj- wiU , 

A fi.uitfull field, a ficr bmmng still , 

jMenne clothes, no stiife the mmdes lest to confound , 

Indiftcient strength, a bodr fiinie and sound , 

Wane Simplicitie and equall tnends , 

An easie Diet, which no ait commends , 

The night not diunke, \et loose and bee fiom caic , 

The bed not sad, though chaste beyond compoie , 

Sleepe which ma} make the longest darkes but shoit, 

(Ne’v ei disturbd ivith thoughts of w orldli sort ) 

Be still w ell-pleas’d to be tiiat w hich thou art, 

And let th’v choyce affect no greater pait 
Peare not the day which must thy life up-summe, 

Nor wish the same befoie the time doe come ” 

We now subjom, from his own MS , the terse and nervous manner 
m which Ben Jonson gives it — 

The things that make the happier life are these, 

Most pleasant Martial Substance got with ease, 

Not labour’d for, but left thee by thy Sue , 

A soyle not barren , a continuall fiie , 

Nei er at law , seldome m office gownd , 

A qmet mmd, fiee powers, and iSdi sound , 

A wnse simplicib , fi lends alike stared , 

Thy table without art, and easy rated 

Thy night not dronken, but from cares layd wast , 

No some or sollen bed-mate, ict a chasfe , 

Sleepe that ^vill make the darkest houres swift-pac’t , 

Will to be what thou art, and nothing more , 

Nor feare thy latest day, nor wash therefore ” 

D T supplies for comparison the words of the original, which Ben 
Jonson m many respects has so well imitated his most defective line 
certainly is, Nbx non ebna, sed soluta cu7 is, m which D T , we ven- 
ture to think, has succeeded at least as well as our great master of 
Boman Enghsh The amplifications of D T are detestable, and worst 
of all bis gratuitous and superfluous parentbesis, 

‘‘ Never distnrbd with thoughts of worldly sort ” 
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Drayton, Michael. ~ Idea. Tlie Slieplieards Garland. 

PasMoned in nine Bglogs. Rowlands Sacrifice to tlie nine 
Muses. Effagiunt auidos Carmona sola rogos . — Imprinted 

at London for Thomas Woodcocke, dwelling in Pauls 
Ohurchyarde, at the signe of the black Beare. 1593. 
4to. 37 leaves. 

This is Drayton’s second known work, his ‘‘Harmonie of the Church” 
(printed in 1591 and 1610) being his first. Throughout he calls his 
mistress by the name of Idea, and from this publication he derived his 
own poetical appellation of Rowland, by which he was afterwards known 
and spoken of among his contemporaries. This edition deserves especial 
remark, because the work subsequently underwent numerous and impor- 
tant changes, and more especially because it contains several poems that 
were never reprinted by the author ; one of these is an elegy, as it may 
be called, upon the death of Sir Phihp Sidney, whom Drayton cele- 
brates as Elphin. It is to be observed also, that in posterior impres- 
sions the arguments preceding the eclogues, and the mottos by which 
they are concluded, were omitted. 

The dedication “ to the noble and valerous gentleman. Master Robert 
Dudley ” is subscribed Michael Drayton, but in the body of the work 
he never mentions himself but by his assumed and favourite name, 
sometimes only Rowland, or ‘‘ little Rowland,” and at others “ Row- 
land of the Rock.” 

It is impossible to give an adequate notion of the many alterations 
subsequently introduced , but here and there they are so extensive 
as to give the whole pastoral an appearance of novelty. One of 
the most striking of these is ‘‘the sixt Eglog,” where Drayton intro- 
duced some very high-fiown praises of the Countess of Pembroke ; 
among other things, speaking of her as a bird : — 

“ Delicious Larke, sweete musick of the morrow, 

Cleere bell of Rhetoricke, ringing peales of love; 

Joy of the Angels, sent us from above, 

Enchanting Syren, charmer of all sorrow. 

The lofiae subiect [of] a heavenly tale, 

Thames fairest Swanne, our summers Nightingale.” 

The word “of” is inserted in MS. by an old hand, and it was evi- 
dently omitted by error of the press : the same blunder occurs after- 
wards and is similarly corrected. There are several mentions of Spenser 
in the eclogues, by his assumed and well-known name of Cohn 
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" And I to tliee will be as kmde, 

AlS Colm was to Eosalinde/’ 8sc 

It may "be noticed tliat m tlie stanza we liave jnst quoted, in praise 
of “ Sidney’s sister,” Drayton adopts an expression Spenser liad ap- 
plied to Sir Waiter Ealeigb. m 1590, in the sonnet to him appended to 
the first three hooks of “ The Fairy Queen,” 

‘‘ To thee that art the summer’s nightingale 

The poem, eontamed in Drayton’s fourth Eclogue, upon the loss of 
Sidney, which for some reason was not reprmted by the author m sub- 
sequent editions of his works, may be here fi.tly quoted at length — 

Melpomine, put on thy moummg Gaberdine, 

And set thy song unto the dolefull Base, 

And with thy sable layle shadow thy fece 
with weeping verse 
attend his hearse, 

Whose blessed soule the heavens doe now enshrme 

Come, N 3 rmphs, and with your Eebecks ring his knell, 

Warble forth your wamentmg harmony , 

And at his dreiy fatall obsequie 
with Cypres bowes 
maske your fayre Browes, 

And beat your breasts to chyme his burymg peale 

Thy birth-day was to all our loy e the even, 

And on thy death this dolefull song we smg 
Sweet Child of Pan, and the Castahan spring ^ 
xmto our endles moue 
from us why art thou gone. 

To fill up that sweete Angels qmer m heaven? 

“ O, whjlome thou fiiy lasses dearest loie, 

When wuth greene Lawrell she hath crowned thee, 

Immortall mirror of all Poesie, 
the Muses treasure, 
the Graces pleasure, 

Reigmng wuth Angels now m heaven abov e 

“ Our mirth is now depriv’d of all her glory, 

Our Tabunns in dolefull dumps are drownd. 

Our viols want their sweet and pleasmg sound 
our melodie is mar’d, 
and we of loyes debard 
Oh wicked world, so mutable and transitory ^ 

** O dismall day, bereaver of dehgbt ’ 

O stormy wmter, sourse of all our sorrow ^ 

6 most untimely and echpsed morrow, 
to rob us quite 
of all delight, 

Darkenmg that starre which ever shone so bright * 

Q 
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** Oh. Elphin, Elphin ! Though thou hence he gone^ 

Tn spight of death yet shalt thou live for aye: 

Thy Poesie is garlanded with Baye, 
and still shall blaze 
thy lasting prayse, 

Whose losse poore shepherds ever shall bemone. 

“ Come, Girles, and with Carnations decke his grave, 

With damaske Eoses and the hyacynt; 

Come with sweete Williams, Marjoram and Mynt, 
with precious Balmes, 
with hymnes and psahnes ; 

His fnnerall deserves no lesse at all to have. 

" But see where Elphin sits in fayre Elizia, 

Feeding his flocke on yonder heavenly playne; 

Come and behold yon lovely shepheards swayne 
piping his fill 
on yonder hill, 

Tasting sweete Nectar and Ambrosia.” 

In the eclogue, as he afterwards printed it, Drayton gave his lamen- 
tation for the untimely death of Sidney a totally different form. The 
above can hardly be the epitaph on Sidney spoken of by N. Baxter 
in Ourania,’* 1606. (See p. 69). 

The encomium on Queen Elizabeth under the name of Beta, in the 
third eclogue, is much the same in the earlier and later impressions : 
the song in praise of his mistress in the second eclogue was not repeated 
after 1693, but another substituted ; and the same may be said of the 
** doleM elegy ** imputed, just afterwards, by Winken to Eowland, 
Eowland’s description of “ Idea,” in the fifth eclogue, is nearly all new ; 
andBorrill’s denunciation of love in the seventh eclogue has little more 
than the termination the same in subsequent editions. In early life 
Drayton was not so particular in the exactness of his rhymes as he had 
become when he republished his pastorals ; take for instance the fol- 
lowing stanza in Eclogue Yin. 

The infant age could deftly carroll love, 
tUl greedy thirst of that ambitious honor 
Brew Poets pen from his sweete lasses glove, 
to chaunt of slaughtering broiles and bloody horror.” 

The author subsequently made it stand thus ; — 

“ That simple age as simple sung of love. 

Till thirst of empire and of earthly sways 
Brew the good shepherd from his lasses glove, 

To sing of slaughter and tumultuous frays.” 

Many proofs to t^e same effect might be found in these pastorals. 
The tale of Dowsabell and the Shepherd, in the eighth eclogue, under- 
went little or no change. 
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TKe copy we liave liere used Has tHe autograpH of EoHerfc Earl of 
Essex, Queen Elizabetii’s belieaded favourite, upon tbe title page. 
We dare not impute to bun various MS alterations, but they are most 
of them smgnlarly judicious for instance, m one place Drayton men- 
tions Chaucer, — 

“ Or else some Eomamit imto us areed 

Which good old Geffirey taught thee m thy youth ** 

Here Geffirey is misprmted Godfrey, but altered to Gefirey m a band- 
wntmg of tbe time Again, in Drayton’s song m praise of Beta (^ e. 
Queen Elizabeth), -vre meet with this couplet — 

“ And tune the taber and the pipe to the sweet violons. 

And move the thunder m the ayre with lowdest clarions ” 

Here “ move ” ought probably to be mocJce, and to that word it is 
amended m MS 

We never saw more than two copies of Drayton’s “Shepheards 
Garland,” 4to 1593 , one that belonged to the late Mr Heber, and 
the other the exemplar we have employed 


Deayton, Michael. — Endbumion and Phoebe Ideas Latmus. 

Phoebus erit nostri princeps^ et carmims Author, — ^At Lon- 
don, Printed by James Eoberts for John Busbie. n d. 
4to 25 leaves 

This is a production which Drayton thought fit wholly to suppress ; 
for the few hues he mserted from it m his Man m the Moon,” 
some years afterwards, cannot be said to contradict the general state- 
ment, that after the first appearance of ** Endumon and Phoebe,” he 
never acknowledged it as one of his works 
He dedicated it m a sonnet, subscribed with his name at length, “ To 
the excellent and most accomphsht Ladle, Lucie Countesse of Bed- 
ford and although he rejected the poem it introduced, he did not 
suppress this sonnet, which appeared among the pieces he coHeeted 
and prmted m 1605 At the back of the sonnet is a laudatory effusion 
of the same kmd with the imtials E P , (which we cannot satisfac- 
torily assign) and there Drayton is addressed by his poetical name of 

Eowland It begms 

« Eouland, when first I read thy stately lymes 

in Sheepheards weedes, when >et thou hv’dst unknown, 

Not scene m pubhque m those former tymes. 

But unto Ankor tund^st thy Pype alone, 

I then beheld thy chaste Ideas fame,” &c 

Q 2 
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clearly referring to his “ Idea. The Shepheards Garland,” of 1593. 
The poem before us has no date, hut it must hare been printed in 
1594, because it is not only alluded to, but quoted by Thomas Lodge in 
his “ Pig for Momus,” which came out in 1595. 

The sonnet by E. P. is succeeded by one entitled ‘‘ To Idea,” to 
which the initials S. G. are appended ; and there is no writer of that 
period to whom they can be appropriated but Sffcephen Gosson, who 
continued a miscellaneous poet until 1595 and 1596, and who may 
then have been one of Drayton’s admirers : S. G. says of Drayton, 

“Borne to create good thoughts by thy rare woorth, 

Whom Nature with her bounteous store doth blesse. 

More excellent then Art can set thee forth, 

Happy in more then praises can expresse.” 

The body of the poem which is in couplets (like Marlow’s “ Hero 
andLeander,” written probably before Drayton began to print, although 
not published until 1598) commences pn the next leaf, marked with 
the signature B., thus : — 

“In I-onict whence sprang old Poets fame, 

Prom whom that jSea did first derive her name. 

The blessed bed whereon the Muses lay. 

Beauty of Greece^ the pride of A&ia ; 

Whence Archelam^ whom times histonfie, 

Pirst unto Athenslarovi^t Phylosophie ; 

In this faire Region, on a goodly Plame, 

Stretching her bounds unto the bordnng Maine, 

The Mountame Latmtis over-lookes the Sea, &c. 

We soon arrive at a passage which Drayton would, perhaps, never 
have written, had not Spenser prmted something even better in Canto 1 2 
of Book II. of his “ Fairy Queen,” st. 70 and 71. Drayton’s lines are 
beautiful, and refer to the various songs of the birds 

“ The Nightingale, woods Herauld of the Spring, 

The whistlmg Woosell, Mavis caxrolmg, 

Tunmg theyr trebbles to the waters fall, 

Which made the musicque more angelicall ; 

Whilst gentle Zephyre murmuring among 
Kept tyme, and bare the burthen to the song,” 

It is quite needless to follow the story in which, in general, Drayton 
more imitates the style of Marlow than of Spenser : he seems, almost 
expressly, to avoid anything like a resemblance to Shakespeare, whose 
“ Yenus and Adonis,” it will be remembered, had come out in stanzas 
in the preceding year, and whose “ Lucrece,” also in stanzas though 
of a different form, was prmted in the same year as Drayton’s Endi- 
mion and Phoebe.” The following begins an account of a meeting 
between the two : 
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And comming now to her Endimion, 

Whom heavy sleepe had lately ceas’d upon, 

Kneeling her downe, him m her arms she clips, 

And wi3i sweet kisses sealeth up his lips, 

Whilst from her eyes teares, streaming downe in showrs, 

Pell on his cheekes like dew upon the flowrs. 

In globy circles like pure drops of JVIilk 
SprmcMed on Roses, or fine crimson silk 
Touchmg his brow, this is the seate (quoth she) 

Where Beauty sits m all her Maiestie ’ 

She calls his eye-hds those pure chnstall coders, 

Which do include the looki^ glasse of Lovers 
She calls his bps the sweet dehcious folds 
Which rare perfume and precious mcense holds 
She calls his soft smooth Allablaster skin 
The Lawne which Angels are attyred m ” 

We have already stated that Lodge in his “ Fig for Momus,” 1595, 
expressly cites “ Endimion and Phoebe ,** and the Epistle where he 
does so is addressed “ to Master Michael Drayton,” whom he has also 
called Rowland in an Eclogue between Wagrm and Golde — Golde 
being only the letters of Lodge transposed The most interesting 
part of “ Endimion and Phoebe,” on some accounts is the latter end, 
where Drayton bestows high praise upon Lodge, by the name of 
Goldey, upon Spenser, by the name of Collm, and upon Darnel, by re- 
ference to his ** Deha ” It may be thought somewhat smgolar that he 
does not speak of Shakespeare , but he also omits Marlow, who was 
then recently dead, and of whose Hero and Leander,” Drayton's 
effusion most reminds us His address to Spenser, Darnel and Lodge 
runs thus — 

Dear CoUm, let my Muse excused be, 

Which rudely thus presumes to smg by thee. 

Although her strames be harsh untun’d and ill, 

Nor can attayne to thj divmest skilk 

And thou, the sweet Museus of these times, 

Pardon my rugged and unfiled rymes, 

Whose scarce mvention is too meane and base, 

When Delias glorious Muse dooth come m place 

And thou, my Goldey, which in Sommer dayes 
Hast feasted us with merry roundelayes , 

And, when my Muse scarce able was to flye. 

Didst imp her wmgs with thy sweete Poesie ” 

The last Ime would mdicate that Lodge, bemg an older poet than 
Drayton, had lent him some assistance by impmg,or mending, the wings 
of his poesy Lodge was certainly a writer ten years before we hear 
of Drayton, and perhaps the latter was mdebted to the former for 
improvements mtroduced mto his “ Harmony of the Church,” 1591, 
or into his Idea The Shepherds Garland,” 1598 Daniel, who is 
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referred to in tlie preceding quatorzain, liad (as we Lave seen p. 170) 
publisLed Ms Delia,” witL great applause, in 1692 : Spenser’s Pas- 
torals Lad been before tLe world about fifteen years, and tLe first por- 
tion of Ms “ Dairy Queen,” about four years. 

But a single perfect copy of Drayton’s “ Endimion and PLoebe” 
remains to us ; but an exemplar, wantmg tLe title-page. Las been long 
in tLe possession of tLe editor. It is said in Lowndes Bibl. Man. edit. 
1858, p. 672, tLat a unique copy is in tLe Bridgewater Collection 
tMs is a mistake : tLe error arose out of tLe fact tLat tLe editor of tLe 
‘‘Bridgewater Catalogue,” 4to. 1837, mentioned “Endimion and 
PLcebe” only by way of illustration. TLe only copy Le tLen knew of 
was Ms own, wanting tLe title-page; but Le Las since discovered 
anotLer, wMcL is quite perfect. Yarious works are, in tLe same 
manner, mentioned in tLe Bridgewater Catalogue wMcL were not, and 
are not, in tLe Earl of Ellesmere’s library. 


Dm.ytoNj Michael. — TLe Owle. By MicLaell Drayton 
Esquire, Noctuas Athems . — ^London Printed by E. A. 
for E. WLite and N*. Ling, &c. 1604. 4to. 27 leaves^ 

TLe autLor states, in an address “ to tLe Beader,” tLat “ tMs small 
poem was lastly finisLed,” almost a year before it was printed, and 
tLat it was postponed to Ms gratulatory effusion on tLe arrival of King 
James. He dedicated it in a sonnet to Lis “ most esteemed patron 
Sir Walter Aston, ZnigLt,” and tLere refers to Ms “Barons Wars,” 
wMcL Lad already been about ten years in type. For some reason 
not explained “TLe Owl” was not included in tLe collection of 
Drayton’s works wMcL Le publisLed in 8vo. 1605, but it was inserted 
in tLe foHo of 1619, and in all subsequent impressions. 

It appears by Sir David Murrjay’s account of tLe Privy Purse ex- 
penses of Prince Henry, preserved in tLe Audit Office, tLat Drayton 
was an annuitant to tLe extent of £10. a year. TLe document applies 
to two years, and JosLua Sylvester’s annuity of £20. is entered for 
botL years, wMle Drayton’s is only for one year. Perhaps Ms name 
Lad only been recently placed upon tLe Lst, 

On tLe title-page of “ TLe Owl,” -is a wood-cut representing tLat 
bird surrounded by “cLattering pyes.” It is from end to end a sati* 
rical apologue, and passages might easily be pointed out that possibly 
gave offence. . TLat it was popular we need not doubt, and it is twice 
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spoken of By 'N Baxter, in Ins “ Ourania,” 1606, (see p 59), as Madge 
Howlet's Tale 

" And every Stationer hath now to sale 
Pappe with a Hatchet and Madge Howlet*s Tale ” 

And again afterwards, 

“ Learned Drayton hath told Madgehowlet’s Tale 
In covert verse of sweetest madngale 

It certamly is “ covert verse,” but in ten-syUable couplets, without 
any lyncs sucb as madngals were usually composed in 


Deayton, Michael — TKe Legend of tbe Great Oromwel By 
Micbael Drayton Esquier — ^At London Printed by Felix 
Kyngston and are to be sold by I Flasket &c 1607 4to. 
25 leaves. 

This fine poem is gratefully mscnbed by its author ''to the deservmg 
memone of my worthy Patron, Sir Walter Aston, Ejught and the 
dedication is followed by two pages of notes, which Drayton states 
ought to have been placed m the margin, had not the type, without his 
knowledge, been chosen too large The last of these notes deserves 
remark " The 84 page the 1 stanza, Fierce the wise Flowman &o 
The moraH of Contrition and the Fner, the matter of which is Pierce 
Plowmans m his vision, the workmanship therof wholly mme owne, 
contaming about 10 stanzas ” It is m fact substantially taken, neces- 
sarily with much alteration and considerable improvement, from 
Fassus Yioesimus of " Pierce Plowman’s Vision,” and Drayton has 
mtroduced it with great mgenuity and good efifect AH the rest is the 
Poet’s sole composition, the mcidents being adopted from the history 
of Cromwell, Earl of Essex, who is made to narrate his own hfe m the 
same manner as the heroes of " The Mirror for Magistrates ” Prefixed 
to the “ Legend ” are commendatory lines by I Cooke, Henry Lucas, 
and Christopher Brooke 


Deaytoh, Michael, — Poems by Michael Drayton Esqnyer 
Collected into one Volume. With sondry Peeces mserted 
never before imprmted — ^London prmted for John Smeth- 
wick. 1619 fol 247 leaves 
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There is no date on the general engraved title-page of the volume, 
hut each division has a separate printed title, and all are dated 1619, 
the year when the collected impression of Drayton’s poems made its 
appearance. ISTevertheless, it does not contain aU that Drayton had 
previously published, as he never reprinted the whole of his Idea’s 
Mirror,” 4to. 1594 (a collection of love Sonnets), nor any part of 
his “Phoebe and Endymion,” excepting the few lines iaserted in 
“ The Man in the Moon,” which is the last piece in the volume before 
us. There is little doubt that it was printed under the supervision of 
Drayton. 


Drayton^ Michael. — ^The Battaile of Agincourt. Fought by 
Henry the fifb of that uame^ King of England &c. The 
Miseries of Queene Margarite &c. Nimphidia, the Court 
of Fayrie. The Quest of Cinthia. The Shepheards Sirena. 
The Moone-Oahe. Elegies upon sundry occasions. By 
Michaell Drayton Esquire.^ — ^London^ Printed for William 
Lee &c. 1627. foL 116 leaves, 

A portrait of the author by William Hole follows the title-page, and 
facing it is Drayton’s Dedication “to the gentlemen of England.” 
“ The Yision of Ben Jonson on the Muses of his Mend M. Drayton” 
introduces other complimentary poems by I. Yaughan and John Rey- 
nolds, related perhaps to the Henry Reynolds to whom Drayton 
addressed his Epistle “Of Poets and Poesy.” What are called 
“ Elegies upon Sundry Occasions,” which close the volume, are, in 
fact, with a few exceptions, merely epistles : only five can be termed 
“ elegies ” in the common acceptation of the word. 


Droitt^ John. — ^The pityfdll Historie of two louing Italians, 
Gaulfedo and Bamardo le vayne • which ariued in the 
countrey of Grece, in the time of the noble Emperoure 
Vaspasian. And translated out of Italian into Englishe 
xheeter by Ihon Drout, of Thauis Inne Gentleman. Anno 
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1570 — ^Tmprmted at London by Henry Bmneman^ dwell- 
ing m Enigbtnder streete, at tbe signe of tlie Mermayde 
8vo B L 32 leaves 

Tins IS a new, and not rery euphonious, name to be added to the 
list of our early English versifiers The poem has only comparatively 
recently been discovered, and it has not been noticed by any bibho- 
grapher Malone, m a note upon “Borneo and Juhet,” (Shakesp by 
Bosw YI 4) speaks of the entry of it at Stationers Hall m 1570, 
adding, “ I suspect that it was a prose narrative of the story on which 
our author’s play was constructed ” He was wrong m both con- 
jectures , for it IS not prose, and it has not the remotest connection 
with the incidents of “Borneo and Juhet ” 

It was mentioned, however, in connection with “ Borneo and Juhet” 
in the earhest instance in which it is alluded to we refer to that re- 
markable collection, pubhshed by I 0 , called “ A poore Emght his 
Pallace of private Pleasures,” 1579, where, on sign Bn b , we meet 
with the following lines — 

“ Verona path we lefte, where Eomeus doth lye. 

Where Juhet with Iconia mjoy a place thereby 
Gaulfndo lyeth m Venis, Bamardo doth the same, 

And the Arestons only child which Gnosia hath to name " 

This quotation shows that the tale had attracted attention 
not very long after its pubhcation by Drout Of him we know 
absolutely nothing, but we may speculate, m the irregular spel- 
ling of names at that penod, that he was descended from the 
John Broyt who m the household-book 20 and 21 Henry VIII is 
enumerated as one of the nunstrels attending upon the court, who 
were each paid 40s quarterly yet at the end of the piece m hand we 
read, “ Emis q^ lohn G-rout Gent ,” which may lead to the behef that 
the author’s name was really Grouty and not Brout 
Four mtroductory copies of verses, by W W , B W , T F , and 
T Smith, afford no personal information, but Brout himself (for so we 
shall spell his name), in a prose “ Preface to the Header, ” speaks of 
his contemporary XJnderdowne, who, we know, was the writer of a poem 
on “ Theseus and Anadne ” in 1566, and who we gather was also the 
author of some work upon the friendships of Titus and Gesyppus, 
Orestes and Pylades, &c The title-page before us states that “ Gaul- 
frido and Bamardo ” was a translation from the Italian , and the use 
there of the word “ arrived for happened, and other circumstances. 
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may strengtlieii our belief of the fact ; hut we are not aware of the 
existence of any foreign original for the few incidents of the story, in 
the course of which, when speeches occur, they are marked, as in a 
play, hy prefixes. This is unusual in narrative poems, hut when 
Achelley printed his ‘‘Didaco and Yiolenta** in 1576 (seep. 4), he 
followed the precedent. Drout concludes his prose preface hy this 
couplet 

"Eeade ere thou judge, then judge thy fill. 

But judge the best, and mende the yll.*’ 

This “pitifull History” is sad indeed, for no person concerned 
in it escapes death ; even the mariners of a ship that conveyed one of 
the two heroes are all drowned, while the rival friends, G-aulfrido and 
Bamardo, the lady they are in love with, as well as her father and 
mother, all come to untimely ends : nohody survives. The tale, as far 
as a tnal for murder is concerned, reminds us of the incidents of Titus 
and Gesyppus, and some parts of it are not badly told; hut the con- 
clusion, and the annihilation of ail parties, no matter how remotely 
connected, is nothing short of ridiculous^ The two friends Gaul- 
j&rido and Barnardo, who had been unexpectedly parted, meet again as 
imexpectedly, and one of them, on an early page, thus narrates the 
.grief he had experienced at the separation : — 

/ « Thus would I vewe, and dayly thinke 

that thou wouldst after hye. 

Now would I thinke unto my selfe 
thy shippe for to espye ; 

But all for nought : the longer I 
did gaze in open ayre, 

The farder stiU thou wast from me, 
so much the more my care. 

When as I had m memorie 
our parents that be dead, 

Our mothers kmd which pampered us, 
and long ago had fed 

Both thee and me with milke so sweete, 
then was I like a stone ; 

Then was my hart even like to burst, 
my senses they were gone.’* 

Drout observes no poetical propriety in the telling of his story, and 
mixes up the most iucongruous materials and absurd images. The 
following is worth quoting, as it gives a glimpse of the manners of the 
time, where a party begin to dance 

The minstreh he was called in 
some pretty jest to play ; 

Then Eobin hood was called for, 
and Malkin ere they went, 
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But Barnard ever to the mayde 
a loving looke he lent , 

And he would very fayne have daunst 
with hir, if that he durst 
As he was offering, Galfryd caught 
hir by the hand at forst ” &c 

It was this dance that led to the catastrophe Granlfrido being 
snccessM with the lady, Bamardo kills himself, and GanJfndo, finding 
his friend’s dead body, stabs himself with the same sword Charma, 
beloved by them both, follows the double example, and her parents 
seem to think that they can do no less After “ Emis John Gront, 
gent ” comes the following epilogue to the whole subject, which, as we 
have explained, has been somewhat dramatically treated — 

“ These wiH bee had m memone 
of all that ha\ e them seene 
Now they be dead, let all men say 
God save our noble Queene 
That she may vanquishe traytors all 
whiche seeketh hir decay , 

The good and godly so I knowe 
contmually wiH pray ” 

The recent execution of Felton, the Nortons, &c , is here, no doubt, 
referred to, and the words now they be dead ” must relate to them, 
and not to the characters engaged m the story there seems no par- 
ticular reason why the Queen should be prayed for, m consequence of 
the slaughter of Gaulfrido, Bamardo, Charma, Tisbme her father, her 
mother, and all the innocent marmers 


Deummonb^ William — ^Forth Feasting A Panegyncke to 
the Kings most excellent Majestie. Flumtna senserunt 
ipsa — Edinburgh^ Printed by Andro Hart^ 1617. 4to# 
8 leaves. 

• 

This is an anonymous pubhcation by W Drummond of Hawthom- 
den, afterwards mcluded m his works , but m the sale catalogues of 
various periods we only find a smgle trace of it Heber had no copy. 

It IS a favourable specimen of the versification, rather than of the 
gemus of Drummond, for the images, hte the general subject, are vio- 
lent, and it opens with one of the most extravagant, where the poet 
supposes the mountains to stand on tiptoe to witness the arrival of 
James I m Scotland The Forth speaks — 
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What blustring noise now interrupts my sleepe ? 

What echomg shouts thus cleave my chrystal Deep, 

Amd call mee hence out of my watne Court ? 

What melodie ? what sounds of joye and sport 
Be these heere hurPd from ev^rie neighbour Spring ? 

With what lowd rumours do the Mountaines nng, 

Which m unusuall pompe on tip-toes stand, 

And (full of wonder) over-looke the land 

For the moxmtains to stand on tip-toe on the occasion was certainly 
very unusual pomp.” The Forth afterwards addresses the Emg in 
these common-places of poetry — 

To virgms flo-wrs, to sun-bumt Earth the raine, 

To mariners faare winds amidst the maine; 

Code shades to pilgrimes, which hote glances bume, 

Please not so much, to us as thy retume.” 

The following ends with an absurd and impious piece of flattery ; — 

Eye of our westeme world, Mars-daunting king, 

With whose renowne the Earths seven climats ring, 

Thy deeds not only claime these Diademes 
To which Thame, Lif^^, Taye subject their streames, 

But to thy Vertues rare, and gifts is due 
All that the Planet of the yeare doth view: 

Sure, if the world above did want a Prmce, 

The World above to it would take thee hence.” 

Afterwards the poem proceeds better and more naturally : — 

"Ah! why should Isis onlie see Thee shine? 

Is not thy Forth, as well as Isis, thine ? 

Though Isis vaunt shee hath more wealth in store, 

Let it suffice thy Forth doth love thee more. 

Though shee for beautie may compare with Seine, 

For swannes and SearNymphs wiih Lnperiall Rhene, 

Yet in the title may bee claim’d in Thee, 

Nor shee, nor all the world can match with mee.” 

It concludes with some of the most pleasing lines in the tract:— 

" 0 1 love these bounds, whereof thy royall Stemme 
More than an hundrelh were a Diademe. 

So ever gold and bayes thy browes adome, 

So never Time may see thy race out-wome; 

So of thine owne still mayst Thou bee desir’d, 

Of Strangers fear’d, redoubted, and admir’d; 

So Memorie the praise, so pretious Houres 
May character thy name in starrie flowres; 

So may thy high exployts at last make even 
With Earth thy empire, Glorie with the Heaven.” 

We may doubt whether we ought not to read above " So Memorie 
ihy praise if not, the line is hardly intelligible. This is the poem 
which Ben Jonson told Drummond, for the sake of pleasing King 
James, he wished he had written-*-" yett that he wished, to please the 
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Emg, that piece of Forth. Feasting had been his owne ”--ConT with 
Drummond (Shakesp Soe edition, by D Lamg, 1842), p 7 
The copy we have used is the more interesting because it has the 
author’s autograph at the end perhaps it was a gift to some fiaend— 
not to Ben Jonson, or he would also have placed his name upon it 


DteRj Sir Edward — Sixe IdiUia^ that is Sixe smaU^ or petty 
Poems, or uEglogues, chosen of the right famous Sicilian 
Poet Theocritus, and translated mto Enghsh verse* Bum 
defiuat amms — Prmted at Oxford by Joseph Barnes 
1588 4to 8 leaves. 

This work, though unquestionably by Sn Edward Dyer, has never 
been mentioned by any bibhographer, nor does it appear to have been 
known to any poetical antiquary The same may be said of a prose 
production, no doubt, also by Dyer, pubhshed three years earher under 
the title of The Prayse of ITothing,” which came fipom the press of 
Hugh J ackson Of each only a smgle copy remams to us Edward 
Dyer, who was not kmghted until 1596, was bom at Sharpham Park, 
Somersetshire, but the year is not recorded m the registers of the 
parish the date of his death, at a very advanced age, has not hitherto 
been ascertamed, but we give it from the register of St Saviours, South- 
wark, in the following terms — 

‘*11 May 1607 S^ Edwaid Dyer, Knight, buned 
* an the Chancell Ground — sxijs vujd ” 

A search m the Prerogative Office has not procured his will, or any 
copy of it, but we learn from the ongmal records formerly preserved 
m the Chapter House, Westmmster, that m 9 Jac 1, Cathenne Dyer, 
his widow, commenced a smt in the Court of Bequests agamst John 
Earl of Mar to enforce the payment of a rent-charge of £100 per annum 
upon the Manors of Middlegowey and Othery, m Somersetshire, 
granted to her by her late husband, Sir Edward Dyer* The result 
does not appear among the Decrees and Orders In 1598, as we learn 
from the Token-books of St Saviours, -Sir E Dyer hved m Wmches- 
ter House, and he was m the habit of giving a buck annually to the 
Churchwardens He was made Chanceller of the Order of the Garter 
m the year he was kmghted (1596), and in his official capacity, on 7th 
May, 1598, he addiessed a letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury (preserved 
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atLambetli) on tLe subject of tbe Feast of wbieb Mslordsbip was Lieu- 
tenant. He never published anything that bore more than bis initials, 
wbieb, as M. D. (i. e. Master Dyer) are mserted at tbe end of a poem 
in “ Tbe Paradise of Dainty Devices,” 1576 : in 1582 a coUeotion of Ita- 
lian Proverbs, &c., was dedicated to bim by John Florio, but we be- 
lieve they were not printed (Sale of Brigbt’s MSS. June, 1844) ; and in 
Feb. 1583, according to a letter from Fant to Anthony Bacon, Dyer 
returned to England from a mission with which be bad been charged 
to tbe Low Countries. In 1585, be wrote and printed bis “ Prayse of 
Hotbing,” a specimen of paradoxical playfulness, and it was followed 
by tbe work, tbe title of which stands at tbe bead of tbe present 
article. His initials are given in tbe following form at tbe back of tbe 
title-page. 


«E.D. 

Libenter Me et omnis exantlabitur 
Labor, in tnse spem, gratiae.” 

Although Dyer was one of those who, with Spenser, Sidney and 
Gabriel Harvey, in 1580 and 1581, endeavoured to introduce tbe classic 
metres into Engbsb, and although in 1585, be prmted a specimen (one 
of the revy earliest in our language) of undramatic blank-verse in Ms 
“Prayse of Hotbing,” be translated these “IdiHia” of Theocritus in 
rhyme : they are tbe 8tb, lltb, 16tb, 18tb, 21st and 31st Idyls, and in 
various measures. Tbe following, in twelve-syllable hues, concludes 
tbe first Idyl in tbe volume : 

“ 0 Baplmis, what a dulcet mouth and voice thou hast I 
’Tis sweeter thee to heare than home-combes to tast. 

Take thee these pipes, for thou m singing dost excell. 

If me, a Goatehearde, thou wilt teach to sing so well, 

TMs broken horned Goate on thee bestow I will, 

Which to the vene brimm the paile doth ever fill. 

So then was Daphms glad, and lept and clapt his handes. 

And danst as doth a f awne when by the damm he standes. 

Menalcas greev^d, the thmg his mind did much dismaie. 

And sad as Bride he was upon the mariage daie. 

Smee then among the Shepeheardes Daphms chiefe was had, 

And tooke a Himphe to wife, when he was but a lad.’’ 

The second Idyl in tbe volume (tbe lltb of Theocritus) open thus 
jiggingly:— 

** O Hicias, there is no other remedie for love, 

With omtmg or with sprinkling on, that ever I could prove, 

Beside the Muses nine ; this pleasant medsun of the minde 
Growes among men, and seems but lite, yet vene hard to finde.” 

In tbe last Idyl Dyer again varies to six-syllable lines, rhyming in 
couplets, a measure that afterwards, for lyrical pieces, became somewhat 
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popular, liavnig been, adopted by SbaJcespeare , and it is devoted to tbe 
fable of Yenusand Adonis, a subject our great dramatist also adopted, 
but in a totally different form and manner Pyer gives it thus 

" When Venus first did see 
Adonis dead to be, 

With -woeful tatter’d heare, 

And cheekes so wan and scare, 

Tbe winged Loves she bad 
The Bore should straight be had 
forthwith like birdes thay flie, 

And through the wood thay hie 
The woeful! beast they finde. 

And him -with cordes thay bmde ” 

The Boar is accused and accurst by Venus, but he excuses himself 
by asserting that he only -wished to kiss and not to wound Adorns he 
calls upon Venus to deprive him of his offending tusks, and here we 
meet with an unusual triplet 

Wherfore these teeth, Venus, 

Or punish or cut out ) 

Why beare I m my snowt v 
These needless teeth about ? j 
If this may not suffice, 

Cut off my chaps hke-Ruse 

“ Snowt” and “ chaps” are not very well-soundmg words m Enghsh 
poetry, and Pyer might easily have avoided them had he wished it 
The piece, which consists of only forfy-seven hues, concludes thus — « 

To ruth he Venus mo\es, 

And she commands the Loves 
His bands for to untie 
After he came not me 
The wood, but at her -wil 
He followde Venus stiH, 

And cumming to the fire, 

He burnt np his desire ” 

“ With desire” would perhaps be more mteUigible We may add 
that the specimen of undramatic blank- verse of which we have spoken, 
in Pyer*s *'Prayse of Nothing,” is not in the usual ten-syllable 
iambics, afterwards constantly employed, but only differs from twelve- 
syllable rhymes m not having the jingle It was, however, a novelty in 
its way m 1585, and on this account it prmcipally merits notice It 
IS a version of a small part of Petrarch’s “ Tnumph of Peath,” and 
reads more like plain prose than measured verse 
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East Indies. — The Joiimal^ or Dayly Register^ contayning a 
true manifestation^ and Historical! declaration of tlie voy- 
age, accomplislied by eight sLippes of Amsterdam, under 
the conduct of Jacob Oomeliszen Neck Admiral!, and 
Wybrandt van Warwick Vioe-Admirall, which sayled from 
Amsterdam the first day of March, 1598. Shewing the 
course they kept, and what other notable matters hap- 
pened unto them in the sayd voyage. — Imprinted at 
London for Outhbert Burby and John Elasket ; And are 
to be sold at the Royal! Exchange, and at the signe of 
the black beare in Patdes Church-yard. 160!. 4to. B.L. 
63 leaves. 

TMs tract is principally curious from its rarity, for the details of 
the voyage of these Butch ships present few incidents of interest. The 
title-page has a wood-cut of a ship in full sail (the stern towards the 
spectator) with the wind, represented by a face in the clouds, blowing 
strongly. The J ournal*’ commences i m mediately afterwards ; and it 
is, at the beginning, more in the form of the log-book of a ship than 
anything else. As we proceed the information is more general, and 
on fo. 5 b, we have a description of the Island de Cerne, which was 
now named Mauritius, lying 21 degrees to the South of the Equinoc- 
tial! fine from whence we gather that these visitors were the first to 
give the island Be Cerne the name of Mauritius. Afterwards we have 
descriptions of the town of Tuban in Java Major, of the island of 
Amboyna, of the islands of Banda, Temate, &c. ; but the most remark- 
able portion of the pamphlet is the early Malay vocabulary it fur- 
nishes, which is thus introduced ; 

“ Some words of the Mahsh speech, which language is used throughout the 
East Indies, as Trench is m our coimtne, wherewitili a man may traveU over 
all the land.” 

Taking this hterally, it serves to show how common a medium of 
communication Ereneh was at the end of the reign of Elizabeth. It 
does not appear that the tract was translated from the Butch, but it 
may have been so. The whole of the information seems to be minute 
and authentic, making allowance for the simplicity and ignorance of 
some of the sailors and natives from whom it was derived. We are 
told, among other things, that the island of Cerne was uninhabited. 
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and tliat the birds upon it were so unused to the sight of men, or to 
e'cpect injury from them, that the crews caught, and knocked down 
with their hands, as many as they hked 


Edwaebs^ Eicharb — The Paradyse of daynty demses 
Oonteyrong sundry pithy preceptes^ learned Counsels,, and 
excellent inuentions,, right pleasant and profitable for all 
estates Deuised and written for the most part,, by M 
BdwardeSj sometimes of hei Maiesties Chappell the rest^ 
by sundry learned Gentlemen^ both of honor, and wor- 
ship, whose names hereafter folowe — ^Imprmted at Lon- 
don, by Henry Disle, dwellmg m Paules Churchyaid, at 
the Southwest doore of Samt Paules Church, and are 
there to be solde 1578 4to B L 


That in our hands is the only known copy of this edition of a highly 
popular and yaluable miscellany by the following enumeration of the 
yarious impressions it appears to have been the third — nz , 1576, 1577, 
1578, 1580, 1585, 1596, and 1600 there was also an editipn, ‘‘prmfed 
by Edward Allde for Edward White,*’ without date, but probably 
between 1596 and 1600 

The edition of 1578 is especially interesting, not merely on account 
of its rarity, but because it contains some poems not in any other 
impression, earlier or later, because it includes others for the first time 
inserted in the work, and because it ascribes several pieces to authors 
to whom they were not before imputed It is to be lamented, there- 
fore, that it wants one leaf, or possibly two leaves, at the end in its 
present state it has 40 leaves, of course mcludmg the title The names 
of the contributors, which we are told on the title-page “heieafter 
follow,” are thus mserted at the back of it, with the arms of Lord 
Compton (to whom H[enry] I)[isle], the publisher, dedicates the work) 
above them — 


1 


** Saint Barnard 
E G 
Lord Yanx, the eldei 
W Hums 


I 


5 “ laspei Haywood 
F Kindlemarsh 
i D Sand 
V. M Yloop” 


I 


When the reprint of the ' Paiadise of Dainty Devices” was made 
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in 1810, Haslewood liad seen, and only seen (as lie himself states) the 
edition of 1578, of which, however, he professes to give the title-page, 
but with various errors, no doubt from haste in transcription. His 
note upon it is as follows “ The above is the title of edition 1678, 
with the sight of which I have been favoured. Subsequent collation 
may enable me hereafter to give a more minute account of its contents ; 
at present, I can only undertake to say, that it appears to vary from all 
other editions, and to contain a poem by George Whetstone no where 
else to be met with.” This note refers to the very copy now before us, 
which we proceed to describe. 

The dedication is the same in the impression of 1578 as in those of 
1576 and 1577 ; and there the printer speaks of Edwards as having “not 
long since departed this life.” The precise year of his death is nowhere 
stated ; but Barnabe Googe in his hues “ Of Edwardes of the Chappell,” 
prmted in his most rare volume, “ Eglogs, Epitaphes and Sonettes,” 
1563 (see post), speaks of him as then living, and we know that he 
attended Queen Elizabeth on her visit to Oxford in 1566, as a gen- 
tleman of the Chapel Eoyal, and master of the singmg boys belonging 
to it. We do not recollect to have seen Googe*s verses anywhere 
quoted, and they are not even referred to by Haslewood, or by his 
coadjutor, Sir Egerton Brydges. We insert them in connection with 
the biography of a distinguished poet and dramatist ; — 

“ Of Edwardes of the Chappell 

“ Devyne Camenes, that with your sacred food 
Have fed and fosterde up from tender yeares 
A happye man, that m your favour stoode, 

Edwardes, in Courte that can not fynde his feares, 

Your names he blest, that in the present age 
So fyne a head by Arte have framed out, 

Whom some hereafter, healpt by Poets rage, 

Perchaunce may matche, but none shall passe (I doubt). 

0 Plautus ! yf thou wert aly ve agayne, 

That Comedies so fynely dydste endyte ; 

Or Terence thou, that with thy plesaunt brayne 
The hearers mynde on stage dy(fct much delyght, 

What would you say, syrs, if you should beholde. 

As 1 have done, the doyngs of this man ? 

No worde at aU, to sweare I durst be bolde, 

But bume with teares that which with myrth began ; 

1 meane your bookes, by which you gate your name 
To be forgot, you wolde commit to flame. 

Alas 1 I wolde, Edwards, more tell thy prayse, 

But at thy name my muse amased stayes ” 

It is certain, however, that Edwards was dead when Turberville 
printed Ms “Epitaphs, Epigrams, Songs and Sonnets” in 1570, 
because that author has an Epitaph upon him; and in the same volume 
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IS another poem, subscribed “ Tbo Twme ** (the finisher of Phaer's 
translation of Yirgd) which is of more value, inasmuch as it touches 
some points of the biography of Edwards, and mentions two of his 
dramas, Damon and Pythias ” and “ Palamon and Aicite ” by name 
Prom the following passage m it we may conclude that Edwards died 
in London — 

" His death not I, but all 

good gentle harts doe mone 
O London ^ though thy gncf be great, 
thou didst not moume alone ” 

Anthony Wood informs us [Ath Oxon edit Bliss, I S53] that Ed- 
wards was first of Coipus Chnsti College, and afterwards of Christ 
Church , and this is confirmed by Twine, who exclaims — 

O happie House * O place 
of Corpus Chnsti, thou 
That plantedst first, & ga\ste the roote 
to that so bra\e a bowe , 

And Chnst Church -which enjoy dste 
the fruite morenpe at fill. 

Plunge up a thousand sigbes, for gnefe 
your trickling teares <£still,” &c 

The subsequent mention of his two dramas also deserves remark, 
commg, as it does, from a contemporary — 

« »pjjj tender Tunes and Ennes, 
wherem thon woonst to play, 

Eche prmcely Dame of Court & Towue 
shall beare m minde al-way 
Thy Damon and his Enend,* 

Areyte and Palemon, 

With moe full fit for Prmces eares, 
though thou from earth art gone, 

Shall still remam m fame,” &c 

Its printer informs us, that the poems m “ The Paradise of Damty 
Devices ” were “ penned by divers learned Gentlemen, and collected 
togeather through the travell ” of Edwards , who has various poems 
of his own m the volume, more (according to the copy m our hands) 
than have been hitherto ascribed to him Thus ‘‘The histone of 
Damacles and Diomse ” — A yong man of -®gipt and Yalenan ” — 
Zeleuch and his sonne,” which are anonymous in other impressions, 
are assigned to him at length in the edition of 1578 The following 
couplet, in reply to W, H ’s lines headed “ The firuites of famed 
frendes,” is also attributed to him, and is omitted m other copies of 
the work they stand thus — 

“ If suche false Shippes doe haunte the shoie, 

Strike doune the saile and trust no more 

M £!d7iarde»^* 
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Again, tlie^poein “ Being importtinate, at tlie length, he ohtaineth,” 
on the same authority is the property of Edwards, and not of M. B., 
to whom it had been given in 3576 and 1577. in the impression of 
1578 it bears this title, “ A Dialogue betwene a Grentleman and his 
Love.” How far these ascriptions are to be relied upon is another 
question ; but, at all events, they show that between 1577 and 1578 the 
printer had seen grounds for mahmg the changes. This fact of itself 
estabhshes the importance and interest of the copy of 1578. 

Disle, or his editor, pursued a similar course with other authors, when 
they had reason to beheve that the ascriptions m the two first editions 
were erroneous. We will take an example from Churchyard, whose 
name is not met with in the editions of 1576 and 1577, but who, accord- 
ing to the edition of 1578, wrote a poem entitled He persuadeth his 
friend from the fond efiects of love,” which is anonymous in other 
copies I moreover, the subsequent important addition is made to it in 
the impression of 1578 . — 

‘‘ Eirst count the care and then the cost, 

And marke what foaud m faith is found j 
Then after come and make thy host, 

And shew some cause why thou art bound . 

For when the wme doth runne full low, 

You shall he fame to dnnlce the lies, 

And eate the flesh, f ul well I know, 

That hath ben blowne by many flies. 

We see, where great devotion is 
The people kneele and kisse the crosse ; 

And though we find small fault of this, 

Yet some will gilld a bridles bosse. 

A foole his bable will not change, 

Not for the septer of a king , 

In lovers life is nothing strange, 

For youth delightes none other thing. 

FINIS. Tho. Churchyard'^ 

To those who are aware that Churchyard began writmg in the reign 
of Edward YI., and that he was a most prohfic versifier, it seems 
strange that Edwards should have omitted to select any piece by him : 
the same observation may be made upon George Whetstone, whose 
name appears first in the impression of 1578, at the end of a long poem 
entitled Yerses written of 20 good precepts, at the request of his espe- 
ciall good freend and kmesman, M. Eobart Cudden, of Grayes Inne.” 
Of Cudden, as a kinsman of Whetstone, we hear on no other authority : 
the poem itself is much too long to be quoted at length here, but we 
give the opening : — 
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^ Old frendsliip binds (though fame I would lefu&e) 

In this discourse to please your honest mind , 

For, trust me frend, the counseling ords I use 
Are rathei forst of cause, then come of kmd ’’ 

After twenty other stanzas it concludes thus — 

Thinke on thy end the n de for none doth waight , 

Euen so pale death foi no mans ■wil doth stay 
Then, while thou mayst, thv worldly recLmng straight, 

Least yhen thou wouldest, Death doth goody il dismay 

G Whetstones Foi m<s nulla Jiaes ” 

The precept ** enforced is placed in Itahc type at the commence- 
ment of each stanza On the evidence afforded by this edition we may, 
perhaps, assign a poem headed jSTo pleasure without some payne ” 
to Sir Walter Raleigh, for his mitials aie placed at the end of it, 
mstead of E S , as they stand in the two earher impressions E S is 
also subscribed to “ Of sufferance cometh ease,” which m fact appears, 
on early authoriiy, to belong to Lord Vans From Lord Yaus we 
must, however, take “ Beyng asked the occasion of his white head, he 
aunswereth thus,” which is said to belong to W Humus Such also will 
be the case with a poem entitled Of the meane estate ” The poem, 
which IS anonymous m other editions, headed ‘‘Ho foe to a flatterer,” 
IS hkewise attributed to Hunms he has property also m a poem that 
has no title, and is given to M B m the impressions of 1576 and 
1577, but which is called m the impression of 1578 “ He assureth his 
constancie ” The Earl of Oxford, on the same evidence, may claim 
“ Beyng m love he complameth,” and not M B to whom it is elsewhere 
imputed , while that the imtials E O apply to him is proved by their 
standmg E Ox m the copy of 1578 It not unfrequently happens that 
names and titles are there put at length, which m earher and later im- 
pressions stand only as imtials , and on the whole the mformation as to 
authorship is much more precise m the copy which we now for the first 
time bnng under notice m any detail It is impossible, without con- 
summg a much larger space than we can afford, to pomt out all the 
important differences we have necessarily contented ourselves with 
some of the most remarkable 


Egerhlj the Lady — The Adventures of the Ladie Egena 
Containing her nuser^tble bannishment by Duke Lampauus 
her husbande^ through the inducement of Ladie Eldoma, 
the harlot^ and Lord Andromus the Flatterer who foi his 
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perjurie and softe insmuation was by a wonderfull judge- 
ment utterly subverted and devoured. The Combat fougbt 
by Lord Travenna (with Necto tbe Slave^ in steade of An- 
dromus tbe Flatterer) obtayning tbe victori© was after- 
wards bannisbed. Tbe grave Letters^ wise and senten- 
cious Orations of tbe Oounsaile, Judges and others. Tbe 
bannisbment of tbe Dukes two children. Lastly tbe Duke 
bimselfe bannisbed by Pasifer tbe Flatterer^ and Eldorna 
tbe barlot ; tbe bloudy murtber of Eldorna by ber own© 
bastard© sonne Eastopbel^ wbo tbrougb tbeir meanes 
usurped tbe govemement : witb a wonderfull description 
of other Flatterers and insolent persons : with many other 
memorable accidents^ contayning wisedome, discretion and 
polHcie ; no less© renowmed then profitable. Published 
by W. 0. Maister of Art. — At LandoUj Printed by Eobert 
Walde-grave. 4to. B. L. 

Tbe longest title to a work of tbe kind that is, perhaps, to be found 
our romance bterature : it was clearly intended to be a puff of the 
itents ; but however various the materials, the story is full of the 
grossest improbabilities, and on the whole extremely tedious. It has 
no date, but we may place it between 1580 and 1590. The word ”puh- 
bshed,** before the initials W. C., are no doubt to be taken in the same 
sense as published hy I. 0.** on the title-page of A poore Knight 
his Pallaee of private Pleasures,” which came out in 15?9. In both 
cases W. C. and I. 0. must, we think, be held to be the names of the 
writers, and not merely of the editors of the volumes. 

The Adventures of Lady Egeria ” reqube only a brief notice : they 
are dedicated by W. 0. to Lady Cicely Buckhurst, but without any 
information as to the author, or as to the origin of his story, which 
certainly reads without that constramt and use of foreign idioms that 
sometimes belong to mere translations. At the end is placed a colo- 
phon which it is necessary to notice, because it states that it is the 
end of theBuehes Egeriaes first adventures;” as if the writer, when he 
printed it, contemplated a contmuation, which, if ever published, is 
not now extant. The probability is that, in spite of the loquacious and 
descriptive title, the work did not sell, and that no second part was 
ever called for by Waldegrive, or the public. ,The running title 
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tlrrouglioTit IS “ Lady Egena to lier Adventures ” Tlie work extends 
to sign S 2 We only know of tke existence of two copies of it, and 
it IS entirely prose 


•Elizabeth^ Queen — The Poores Lamentation for the Death 
of OTir late dread Soveraigne, the high and mightie 
Prmcesse Elizabeth^ Qneene of England, France and Ire- 
land With them Prayers to Grod for the high and mightie 
Prmce James, by the giace of God King of England, Scot- 
land, Prance and Ireland, defender of the Faith — Im- 
prmted at London for Thomas Pavier, &c 1603 4to. 
6 leaves 


This IS a unique tract, the existence of which has been long known, 
but which, we apprehend, has never been critically noticed a bnei 
memorandum regardmg it is all that will be deemed necessary The 
author does not give his name, and we are aware of no clue to it, al- 
though the verses are not utterly despicable — as good perhaps as many 
of the rhyming efiusions on the demise of Queen Elizabeth The 
pubhsher was probably desirous of puttmg forth somethmg on the 
occasion, and employed a ballad- writer of the day to supply him It 
treats the commencement of Elizabeth’s life historically, denvmg the 
materials from ordmary popular sources thus near the openmg are 
the foUowmg narrative stanzas — 

In the beginning of Qneene Manes raigne 
Her grace at Ashndge at her house did lie , 

Sore sicke, God wot, and very full of pame, 

Not like to live but very lie to die 
To her m all the hast Qneene Mary sent 
To have her brought to her incontinent. 

« Three of the Council to that end did nde, 

With twelve score horse-men m then companj , 

And every one his weapon at his side. 

To Ashndge postmg they m hast did hie 
Yet it was ten a clock within the night 
When they were at the gate for to alight 

** Straight to her chamber they m hast did goe, 

And with her grace demaimded for to spei;e 
Answere was made them, that the cause was so 
That she in bed that time was veiy weake , 

And did request them stay till the next day, 

Who ansveied, that the Queene they must obey ” 
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TLey insist tliat “ alive or dead” she should go with them, and they 
carry her away early in the morning to the Court, where she was de- 
tained fourteen days before Mary would see her. From thence Eliza- 
beth was sent to the Tower, and afterwards to Woodstock. Here the 
same plain narrative style is continued, the object being to aiford in- 
formation to the two-penny purchasers *. — 

During the time that she at Woodstock lay 
With life she often escaped very neere, 

For many ways Stephen Gardiner did assay, 

As in the story it doth plaine appcare, 

To brmg that godly Lady to her end 
But God above her Grace did still defend ’’ 

This IS just such a production as would have been printed as a penny 
broadside, if it had not been too long. The writer jBnally consoles him- 
self for the loss of Elizabeth by thinking, that while she has ascended 
to heaven, such a successor as James I. has ascended the throne : he 
concludes thus : — 

Then f eare the Lord and honour still thy King, 

Joyne all m one the trueth for to defend ; 

Then peace unto our land will plenty bring, 

And all our feeble states shall then amend. 

Then let us all with ecchomg voices cne, 

The Lord preserve his Royall Majesty I” 


Elliot^ George. — A very true report of the apprehension 
and taking of that Arche Papist Edmond Campion, the 
Pope his right hand, with three other lewd Jesuite priests, 
and divers other Laie people, most seditious persons of the 
like sort. Conteming also a controulment of a most un- 
true former booke, set out by one A. M., alias Anthonie 
Munday, concerning the same, as it is to be proved and 
justified by George Elliot, one of the ordinary yeomen of 
her Majesties Chamber, Authour of this booke, and chiefest 
cause of the finding of the sayd lewde and seditious people, 
great enemies to God, their loving Prince and Countrie. 
Veritas non quesrit anguhs , — ^Imprinted at London at the 
three Cranes in the Vintree by Thomas Dawson. 1681. 
8vo. B. L. 14 leaves. 

George Elliot, who puts his name at the end of this tract, complains 
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m an address “to the lEeader” tliat lie Lad been “very vilely 
slaxindered” by Antbony Mnnday in tbe account published of the 
discovery and capture of Campion and bis confederates Slunday 
took all credit to bimself in tbe tiansaction, whereas EUiot msists that 
be was tbe chief means of finding, and consequent apprehending of the 
Jesuits It IS not worth while to enter into the claims of the candi- 
dates, but Elbot admits that he came forward veiy late with his 
pamphlet, and be makes a merit of having been a Boman Cathobc, and 
of now turning agamst the fhends of his former faith his tract is en- 
tirely prose It is remarkable that while Elhot’s answer to ]VIunday is 
dated 15S1, Munday’s “ Biscouise,” to which it is an answer, has 
“29th of Janua 1582'* upon the title-page — ^the prmter, Edward 
"White, making the new year 3582 begm m January EUiot*s answer 
was of course issued m 1581-2, makmg the year 1582 commence on 
the 25th March 


Ellis^ Gr — The Lamentation of the lost Sheepe By G, E 
— ^London^ Prmted by W Jaggard dwellmg m Barbican 
1605 4to 

The only existmg copy of this poem, that we know of, wants a page, 
sign E 3 , b’ut the writer has a sheet of the same work which, un- 
luckily, does not supply the deficiency It is entirely of a rehgious 
cast, and the versification has so much general excellence as to make it 
very readable, and even persuasive 

The dedication supphes the name of the author, for it is signed G 
Elhs, which in Catalogues has been interpreted George Elhs, but it 
may have been any other name beginning with G We have nothing 
else to guide us, for he left no other work behind him that has sur- 
vived, and this, as we have said, has reached us only in a mutilated 
state The dedication is “ to Sir Erancis Castihion, Emght, a Gen- 
tleman Pentioner to his Majesty,” who is also addressed m an acrostic 
By “ the lost Sheep ” the author means himself, u repentant sinner, 
and he says near the commencement, — 

« [I] humbly come with sorrow -lented hart, 

With blubbered eies, and hands upreard to heaven, 

To play a poore lamentmg Lost Sheepes parte. 

That would weepe streames of blond to be forgiven, 

So that heavens joyes may not from me be rea^en 
But (oh) I feare mme eies are drained dne. 

That, though I would, mough I cannot cne ” 
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Factlier on Le ascribes bis sinfiilness to — 

HI Companie, the cause of many woes, 

The su^ed baite that hideth poysoned hooke, 

The rock unseene that shipwrackt soules ore-throwes, 

The weeping Crocodile that kils with look. 

The Siren that can never vertue brooke, 

The readiest step to mine and decay, 

Graces confounder, and hels nearest waie.” 

After 81 numbered stanzas the author winds up thus ; — 

"I sing not I of wanton love-sick laies, 

Of ticklmg toies to feede fautastick eares; 

My Muse respects no glozmg tatling praise: 

A guilty conscience t£s sad passion bears , 

My straymg from my Lord hath brought these tears. 

My sinne-sick soule, with sorrow al besprent, 

Lamenting thus a wretched life mispent. 

Emis. 

Omnem crede diem t%H dilvMsse supremmi.^* 

There is an air of sincerity throughout, and we are inchned to thmir 
that EUis was not hypocritically, though poetically, repentant. 


Elvilen, Eluund. — T he most excellent and plesant Meta- 
phorical! Historie of Pesistratus and Oatanea. Set forth 
this present yeare by Edm, Elviden Grentleman. — Im- 
printed at London by Henry Bynneman. Cum privilegio. 
n. d. B, L, 8yo. 95 leaves. 

Although “ this present year” is mentioned on the title-page, no date 
is to be found hi any part of the volume : it may, however, be fixed about 
1570, and in 1569 the same author printed a work called The Closet 
cf Covmells (see the next Art.). The dedication of the poem before us 
is to the Earl of Oxford, Lord Great Chamberlain of England, to whom 
Elviden offers this present rude and grosse conceite, wherin I have> 
to my slender abilitie, bestowed the fruits of my willing labour.” In 
the same spirit he requests the Header to accept this my simple in- 
devour, and it shall be the redy way to incourage a gros conceit to 
somewhat better fertility adding that his work “ requyreth rather 
the judgement of the gentle, than the prayse of the slatmderous, or 
sentence of the capcious.” The Argument” of the poem follows, but 
in his endeavour to be concise, the author has hardly rendered himself 
mteUigible : — 
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" In Grecian soyle two brothers bom there is 
They fether hare, Agenetos, whose blis 
In happie time the children had attamde 
The father died and valiant sons remamde. 

The eldest sonne, he Kenedoxns hight. 

The other namde Pesistratus they fight 
With aimcient foes, who, Tetunetians callde, 

Were (caitifs al) to martial brothers thralde 
And, conquest got, the brothers fal to strife 
For spode of foes, wheron ech seekes the life 
(In pomted place) of other to suppresse 
Pesistrate conqneronr departs, and in distresse 
He brother leaves, whose fatal wound, he thought. 

With cursed blade his cruel hand had wTOught 
Wheron into Italian partes he flies, 

And wel retamde, a seemely Ladie spies. 

Whom, lovmg long, the jovfuH man at last 
His Ladies love attamde, his dollors past 
From ruling roome then Kenedox depn^de 
In native sode, to Tarent to'wne an\de, 

Wheie brother was of treason he accusde 
The lovers both, and Champion not refusde. 

In combat fought the Kenedox was slaine, 

And lovers thus were nd from former pame 
Then, Champion dead, was Pesistrate exdd 
From Ladies sight, whose chaunged robes begmid 
Hjs foes despight then proclamation made 
That Pesistrate to proper sode should vade, 

He there anvde, prepard a valiant hoste. 

Wherewith retumde mto Itahan coast, 

He slew the fo in open chalengde fight, 

That erst had wrought the troubled man such spight, 

And Lady woonne, he tooke hir to his mate, 

And livde at ease, and dyde m happie state ” 

This extract, of course, is not a fair specimen of the author’s talents 
as a versifier, and we shall select a passage from the body of his pro- 
duction, which IS termmated by a colophon m Bynneman’s secretary- 
type — “ Imprinted at London by Henry Bmneman, dwelhng in 
Ejoightnder streate at the Signe of the Mermaid,” his device occupy- 
mg the last page The poem, some part of which is alLegoncal, is 
rather arbitrarily divided mto six unequal parts, and m the course of 
it several love-letters, which pass between the hero and the herome, 
are mserted these are not drawn out unnecessardy, but most of the 
speeches are of tedious length, and the story moves slowly and heavdy, 
the more so on account of the author’s laborious versification, which, 
exceptmg m the instance of one song, is without any variety Preoi- 
pater, brother to Catanea, slays Antropos, a traitor, m smgle combat, 
and the author thus describes the consequences — 

Wheron with stramed loftie i oice 
the people mo-vde such cries, 

That through their hie conceived jo} es 
they shakt, I thmke, the skies 
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And now the lovers were so glad, 
as though their lives renewd 
Their happy state with heavenly joycs 
and pleasures were indude 
But little deemed Pesistrate 

the riddance of his paine 
To come by death of Kenedox, 
lus brother that was slaine. 

Wheron they cravde to see the face 
of viliant him, that so 
Had saved their lives, and mamtaind truth, 
and vanqm^ed the foe. 

And when, his helmet laide aside, 
the lovers sawe to be 
Precipater, and people viewd, 

and knew that it was hee, 

0 ! how the people vaunst his fame, 
and joyed to see their Lorde 
So valiant Knight, and yelded prayse 
to him with one accorde • 

As though their voices would have raisde 
the man from mortal case 
To hiest heavens for his desert 

amongst the Gods to place. 

And so the lovers j’oyd in hart, 
reqmtmg endlesse thankes 
For his aboundant courtesie, 

and manly martial prankes ; 

That it doth farre excel my power 
to paint in proper wise, 

I therefore yeeld it to conceit 
of eche man to devise.” 

The cant phrase, therefore, of all poverty-stricken penmen, which 
can better be imagined than described,” is of ancient origin in Eng- 
lish. There is one point deserving note in this poem, which may aid 
in fixing its date : a song written by Pesistratus is introduced on sign. 
0, and m the margin we are told that it is To the tune of Damon 
and Pythias.” This alludes to a song of the same measure m Edwards’s 
Play of Damon and Tythias, which must have been written and 
acted before 1566, although it was not printed until 1571. Pesis- 
tratus was a much better knight than poet, or he never would have 
gained the hand of Catanea : his song runs thus : — 

Oh, heavie hart dismaid I 

oh, stomacke stuft with paine I 
Oh, woful wight ! oh, cursed wretch I 

why ^ouldst thou not complaine ? 

Art thou m pleasant state, 

or hast thou cause to joy ? 

Ho, no, thy fates are frounst m feares . 

come, death, and ridde my ceasles anoy. 

** Oh, cruel carelesse wretch I 

doest thou deserve thy life. 
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Since thou thj gentle biotheis breast 
hast pearst Tv*ith cursed knife ^ 

What, meanest thou to li\ e ? 

and wilt thou li±e enjoy ^ 

No, no, thy fates are frounst in feares 

come, death, and ndde my ceasles anoy 

“ You fatal sisteis all, 

you twisters teare my threede 
With fatall kmfe fatal knott 
to share m hast proceede , 

For I, unhappie wretch, 

am cleane exilde from jov, 

And hve m woes, m gnefes and feaies 

come, death, and ndde mv ceasles anoy ” 

As far as research has yet extended, the present is the only existing 
copy of “ Pesistratus and Catanea Of the peisonal history of the 
author nothing whatever has been collected 


Elviben, Edmond — The Closet of Oounsells^ contemmg the 
advice of divers wyse Philosphers, toucliinge snndiy 
morall matters^ m Poesies, Preceptes, Proverbes and Pa- 
rables, translated and collected out of divers aucthors into 
Engbshe verse by Edmond Elviden Gent Wbereunto is 
anexed a pithy and pleasant discription of the abuses and 
vanities of the worlde 1669 — ^Impiynted at London in 
Fleetstreat, at the signe of the Samt John Evangebste, 
by Thomas Colwell 8vo B L 

The date of the pubhcation of this rather wearisome work is, as we 
imagine, anterior to that of the pieceding article, and it is by a different 
prmter Bynneman, however, who pnt “ Pesistratus and Catanea” 
into type, prmted a new impression of The Closet of CounseHs” m 
1573 It was therefore acceptable to readers of the day 
The dedication is to the author’s nephew, for whom perhaps the 
“ Poesies, Preeeptes, Proverbes and Parables” were collected , and 
although Elviden m bis address " to the Eeader,” apologises for his 
“ worke, barbarous, rude and unpolhshed,” he seems to have ransacked 
Plato, Pythagoras, Socrates, Seneca, Plutarch, <fec for materials, 
which £Q1 the first 77 fohos of his hook We then arrive at “A 
pithy and pleasante discnption of the Ahbusions and Vanities of the 
Worlde,” which is a very prosy affair, though m verse it is certainly 
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not “ pitliy*’ for it oecTipies 40 pages ; and it is not plfeasant/’ in as 
mncli as it is more remarkable for “ dullness than delight ” There is 
not a syllable to render it applicable to the state of manners or 
society of the time. In one place Elviden says, 

“ Viewe therefore from the top to toe 
of every such degree, 

And wisely ponder of Ihe same, 
and thou shalt plainly see, 

That m conclusion each and all 
IS bent to care and payne. 

And yet doth tende to no good ende, 
but frustrate and in vayne.” 

It terminates thus, which, being the conclusion, }b certainly the 
most welcome part of the book. 

Who therfore gladly would receave 
the happy life and time, 

Must in his mortall race avoyde 
the motions unto crime : 

Eegardmg each thmg m this vale, 
as I have said before. 

To be but frustrate, vayne and fonde, 
no better, nor no more. 

For mortall trace a passage is 
unto another life. 

Which is not mortall, but devoyde 
of foolish mortall strife. 

And therfore, he that willingly 
would other life attayne, 

Must seeke for to reforme this life, 
because it is but vayne ” 

It is saying more for the patience than for the poetry of the age, 
when such tedious common-places went through at least two distinct 
impressions m four years. 


Elyot, Sik Thomas, — Pasqiiyll tlie Playne. Anno M. D. 
XL. — [Colophon] Londini in sedibns Thomse Bertheleti 
iypis impress. Cum privilegio ad imprimendum solum. 
Anno U. D, XL. 8vo. B. L. 22 leaves. 

We have never seen any earlier edition of this semi- serious argu- 
ment on the subject of loquacity and silence, but it was first published 
in 15SS : a supposed edition in 1539 is in fact only the impression qf 
1540, hut the work must have been popular. It is in the form of a dia- 
logue between Pasquil, Gnatho and Harpocrates, and it is introduced by 
an epistle ** to the gentile reders” by Sir Thomas lElyot, who explains 
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wliat tlie cliaracters are, and afterwards deprecates tlie censnres of 
“ Tenemous tonges and OTertliwart wittes ” The dress of Gnatho as 
described by Pasqxol is worth quoting — 

"A cappe full of aglettes and bottons’ This longe estnge fether doeth 
wonderly well the tirte of the cappe towmed downe afore, like a pentise, hath 
a mar'v ailous good grace , but this longe gowne, with strayte sieves, is a 7i&n 
seguitur, and letteyou to flee , and th^ your fethers shal stande -vou m no 
stede, and soo, moughte you happen to be combred, yf ye shulde come m to a 
stoure ” 

This contradiction in Gnatho’s dress is equally contradicted in its ac- 
companiments, for Pasquil detects two books about him, and they appear 
to be copies of the New Testament and of Chaucer’s tale of “ Troylus 
and Chreseid ” Here we may remark that the whole tract has a 
decidedly protestant tendency, and that the conversation between the 
three is conducted with the most perfect freedom among other things 
Pasquil is thus made to speak agamst confession — ‘‘Wenest thou 
that I was never confessed ? Yes , I have tolde a tale to a fhar, or 
this tyme, with a grote m my hande, and have been assoyled forthwith 
without any farder rehersall, where, if a pore man had tolde halfe so 
moch, he should have been made equall with the divell ” 

Pasquil swears contmually by St John, St Paul, and other samts, 
while Harpocrates mdulges m similar asseverations, and several tunes 
mvokes the Saviour from Gnatho such exclamations might be ex- 
pected The question discussed is, when men ought, and when they 
ought not to speak, Gnatho beginning with a quotation on the pomt 
from iEschylus He handles the matter so well that Pasquil admits 
that Gnatho, while dressed otherwise like an extreme fop, deserves also 
to wear a doctor’s gown We may cite as a specimen the following 
cunous picture of the manners of the time 

“In olde tyme men used to occupy the momynge in deepe and subtile 
studies, and m counsailes concermnge the commune 'weal, and other matters of 
great importaunce In lyke 'wise, than to here controversies and gyve judge- 
mentes And if they had any causes of theyr owne, than to treate of them , 
and that didde they not without great consyderation, procedynge bothe of na- 
turall rayson, and also counsayle of phisyke And after dmer they refreshed 
theyr 'wittes eyther with mstrmnentes of musyke, or withe redmge, or hennge 
some pleasant story, or beholdmge some thinge delectable and honeste And 
after theyr dmer was digested, than eyther they exercysed them selfes m 
lydmge, runnynge ou fote, or shotynge, or other lyke pastyme, or went with 
theyr haukes to se a flight at the lywer, or would se their ^ehoundes course 
the hare, or the dere , whiche they didde as well to recreate theyr 'wittes, as also 
to get them good appetite But, lo * nowe all this is toumed to a newe :^ciou, 
God helpe ye ^ the worlde is almost at an ende , for after noone is toumed to 
fore noone, vertue mto 'vyce, vice mto vertu, devocion mto hypocresie, and m 
some places menne say, fayth is toumed to hensye ” 

Gnatho is the advocate of talkmg and Harpocrates of silence, wMe 
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PasQ^uil agrees witkneiilier, and tlirougliont is very plain-spoken inkis 
severe re33&.arks : in fact, in some places tke dialogue assumes tke cka- 
racter of a prose satire. After Ins two compamons kave left kim, Pas- 
qud, wko is represented as an old talking statue in tke streets of 
Pome, concludes in tkese terms : — 

“ Nowe, whan these two felowes comme to theyr maister, they wyl tell al 
that they have hard of me : it maketh no matter, for I have sayd nothyng but 
by the way of advertisement, without reprochyng of any one person, wherewith 
no good mail hath any cause to take any displesure. And he that doth, by 
that whyche is spoken he is soone spied to what paite he leaneth. Judge what 
men lyst, my thought shall be fiee.’’ 

The whole is extremely amusing, and tke argument sometimes so 
subtle that Gnatko hardly seems to understand it : neither he nor Har- 
pocrates ^are convmced, but soMoquizing Pasquil is left m possession 
of tke field — or rather of tke street. 


Hope. — Englands Hope against Irish Hate. Smf 
McBcenates et non deerunt Marones . — At London, Printed 
by W. W. for Thomas Hayes. 1600. 4to. 14 leaves. 

This poem has, we believe, never before been heard of, but it is of 
little merit. At tke end only are placed tke initials J. G. E., tke 
last being probably put for Esquire, so that tke writer appears not 
to have been himself very proud of kis performance. Tke Epistle 
Dedioatorie” is addressed to nobody and signed by nobody, and in it 
tke author recommends kis reader “ not to measure tke matter by tke 
man, nor proportion tke worth of my labour with tke unwortkiness of 
my selfe,’’ which is saying about tke same thing twice over, although 
hardly worth saying once. J. G. E. especially attacks Tyrone, but 
also tke Irish generally, as well as tke Spaniards, in this and similar 
verses : — 

** But if the smnewes of their strong assaultes 
The just revenger have in sunder crackt , 

If so their huge Armados in the vaults 
Of vast Oceans kmgdome have been wrackt, 

Leaving the world to descant on their faults : 

If all their boasting threates away were blowne, 

And they supprest, then why not now Terone 

Tke whole is in tke same stanza, and each stanza separated from its 
fellows by a line across tbe page. Tke antko]^ afterwards describes what 
he calls tke Traitor Passant,” tke “ Traitor Begardant,’* tke “ Traitor 
Couckant,” and tke “ Traitor Eampant,” and asks, 
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But if Throckmorton, Campion and the rest. 

With those their deadly smnes ih number doubhng. 

All agents to the triple wreathed Beast, 

With ploddmg feete our sprmg of gladnes troublmg, 

Fell m their o-wme mudd errours grovelmg. 

If their blood pacemg tracts \\ere quicfiy knowne. 

And they supplanted, Why not then Tefone 

Many of the stanzas terminate with this inquiry He praises 
Walter Earl of Essex, Lord Grey of Wilton, (Spenser’s Patron), Sir 
Henry Sidney and Sir W Fitzwilliam, who m 1600 were all dead , but 
had they been ahve, it is not Lhely that they would hare been very 
anxious for J G E *s laudation 


English-women^ Habits op — Ornatus Muliebns Anglicanus, 
or the seYerall Habits of English Women from the Nobi- 
litie to the contry Woman^ as they are m these times 
Wmceslaus Hollar, Bohemus, fecit Londom, A. 1640 
Cum priYilegio Eegis 4to 27 leaves. 

The first leaf is a plain engraved title-page as above, after which 
coue tweniy-six most exquisitely engraved copper plates, representmg 
the female dresses of all classes m the reign of Charles I They are 
all hut the last numbered at the comer, and upon each (excepting the 
third, seventh, thirteenth, and twenty-third) is the name of the artist, 
who might well be proud of his performance The first, third, thir- 
teenth, and twenty-third, are without dates , and eighth and fourteenth 
are dated 1638 , the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth, are dated 1639, and the remainder 1640 The difference m 
the character of every face, and the mdividuahiy of the representa- 
tions, seem to'estabhsh that most of them were from the life, beginning 
with Queen Henrietta Mana, 


Essex, Earl op — ^A True Ooppie of a Discourse written by 
a Gentleman employed m the late Voyage of Spame and 
Portmgale Sent to his particular friend, and by him 
pubhshed, for the better satisfaction of all such, as hanmg 
been seduced by particular report, haue entred mto 
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coiiceipts tending to tlie discredit of tlie enterprise^ and 
Actors in the same. — At London Printed for Thomas 
Woodcock dwelling in Paules Churchyard^ at the signe 
of the blacke Beare* 1 589. 4to. B. L. 31 leaves. 

The chief interest of this very rare tract depends upon the Earl of 
Essex, and upon his concern in the Expedition to Spam and Portugal 
in 1589, under Sir Francis Drake and Sir Joha JN'orris. However, it 
adverts to the whole undertaking from its commencement to its termi- 
nation, and the object, as the title-page explams, was to justify it, and 
to show, by its results, that it had much tended to the glory and advan- 
tage of England, as well as to the renown of all the leaders concerned 
in it. It was evidently founded upon official documents and informa- 
tion, brought forward to remove the prevailing impression against the 
undertakmg and its issue. It deserves notice that the word 
‘‘particular” in connection with “report” on the title-page was 
probably a misprint, and in an old hand-writing it has been altered, in 
the copy before us, (the only one we have been able to examine) to 
^artiall, which is most hkely what was intended. 

An address “To the Reader” states that this “report of the late 
voyage into Spaine and Portingall ” had been nearly four months in 
the hands of the party who put it forth, placed there by his near 
friend, a gentleman who had been employed in the enterprise, who 
had desired him “ to reserve it to himself.” He had nevertheless dis- 
obeyed the injunction, in order to remove the opinion some held of the 
action, and to show how much honour the nation had gained by it. 

The writer sums up what had been accomplished in the outset in 
these terms : — “ In this short time of our adventure wee haue wonne 
a Towne by escalade, battred and assaulted another, overthrowen a 
mightie Princes power in the field, landed our Armie in three severaJl 
places of his kingdom, marched seaven daies in the hart of his 
Countrey, lyen three mghts in the Suburbes of his principall Citie, 
beaten his forces into the gates thereof, and possessed two of his 
frontier Forts.” 

He first gives the highest possible character to Sir John Horris 
as a soldier, and to Sir Francis Drake as a sailor, and then goes over 
all the details firom the landing of the troops at the Groyne on 
20th April, 1589, to the return of the expedition in the beginning of 
July; and he takes care to make the most of everything that tells in 
favour of the English, The Earl of Essex, his brother Walter 
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Deverenx, Sir Roger WiDiams, Sir PMip Butlei, and Sir Edward 
Wmgfield {haying escaped firom England, to tlie Queen’s yehement 
displeasure, a circumstance not mentioned by tins writer) did not 
join the fleet until after it had quitted the Groyne , but the Earl 
afterwards always led the vanguard, m company with Sir Roger 
Williams, by consent of the Generals In the account of the aflair at 
Pemche nothing is said of the kdlmg of a man by Essex smgle handed, 
as stated m some advices The troops came to Lisbon on 25th May, 
and the Earl of Essex chased the enemy, who made a sally, “ even to 
the gates of the high Towne ” Meanwhile Drake made himself master 
of Cascais, and thither the Enghsh army marched , and here it was that 
the Earl of Essex sent his challenge to meet any equal smgly, or six, 
eight, ten, or more on each side, m order to decide the victory 

On 6th June the Earl, “upon receipt of letters j5:om her Majestie,” 
took his departure for England The great sickness of the troops 
followed soon afterwards, and the particulars, when Essex was gone, 
are unimportant and unmterestmg The forces under I^oms returned 
to Plymouth on the 2nd July, where he found Drake and nearly all 
the Queen’s ships 

The pamphlet is a very able one, and m the latter part of it the 
writer dwells at large upon the taumphs that had been accomphshed 
by a comparatively small force, and illustrates his subject by various 
references and examples ITearer the close there is a mention of the 
railing of Martm Marprelate, and an enlargement upon the happmess 
and security of England, m spite of the efforts of all her enemies The 
only pomt on which the author mdulges a complamt relates to the 
small estimate m which the military profession was held — But it is 
true (he says) that no man shall be a Prophet m his countrey , and for 
my owne part, I will lay aside my armes, till that profession shall 
have more reputation, and hve with my ftiends m the countrey, 
attending either some more fortunate time to use them, or some other 
good occasion to make me forget them ” 

The date at the end is — “ Prom London the 30 of August 1589 so 
that if it be true that the person who caused the tract to be prmted 
had had it nearly four months m his hands before he sent it to.press, 
it could not have been pubhshed until the latter end of December 

Stow m his Chromcle (edit 1605, p 1261) gives all the details of the 
shippmg, their names, commanders, &c , but is silent respectmg the 
disobedient resolution of the Earl of Essex to escape ftom court and 
jom m the enterprise 

s 2 
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EvAisrSj Lewis,— ‘T he Castle of Ohristianitie^ detecting the 
long erring estate as well of the Romaine Churchy as of 
the Byshop of Rome: together with the defence of the 
Catholiqne Faith: Set forth by Lewys Evens. [Texts 
from Eccl. 21 j Hieron ad Paulum &c.] — ^Imprinted at 
London by Henry Denham. 8yo. B. L. 88 leaves* 

Lewis Evans was the author of a sprightly, bnt satirical ballad en- 
titled ‘"How to wyre well,” which was printed by Owen Rogers 
about the year 1560 or 1661. It is preserved in a unique broadside, 
and opens thus 

“ Wher wyving some mislike, 

And women mnche displease, 

The women firowarde be, 

And fewe men can them please.” 

Thence he proceeds to enlarge upon the consequences of marrying a 
Shrew, and after twenty four-hne stanzas he ends with this piece of 
good advice : — 

“ You maydens al, that wives do mind 
In tune to come to be, 

Endever your selfe that eche of you 
A faythfuU wyfe may be,” 

The work before us is of a far different character — sombre and severe 
^but, as a sort of intermediate production, we may mention Lewis* 
Evans’s translation of “ The fyrste two Satars or Poyses of Grace,” 
entered by Thomas CobweU, the printer, in 1564-5, the second only of 
which, as far as we know, came from the press ; if, as is most likely, 
the “ first satire ” was also pubhshed, it has not come down to our day. 
The translator was a Schoolmaster, and from the dedication of his 
“ Castle of Christianitie ” to the Queen (at what precise date it was 
written has not been ascertained) we learn that he had been a refugee 
on account of his adherence to the Roman Catholic religion, but by 
“her Majestys great clemency” had been allowed to return to Eng- 
land on becoming a convert to the Protestant faith. To it is added an 
Epistje “ to his loving friends ” whom he had abandoned in faith, and 
who, he feared, would now abandon him in friendship. He tells them 
that his duty to God, to the Queen, and to his country, had required 
him “ to renounce obstinacie, to knowledge the right way, and to bid 
defiance to idolatrie,” He goes on : — " I have therefore in this treatise, 
though not eloquently, yet faithfully, brought forth reason, autho- 
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Title and Scripture, and tliat to defende tlie Catliolilce faytli, and to 
cliase a-way tlie smoke of Iiell, the mist of Antichrist, and the false, 
long-mayntayned merchandise of Satan " 

This must of course have been written after 1565, when he was m 
Antwerp, and just as violent an assailant of the opposite side of the 
question , and the colophon, at the end of the work before us, settles the 
year when Lewis Evans (upon what, if any, inducement does not ap- 
pear) came to his senses on the subject of rehgion, for it is m these 
terms, “ Scene and allowed, aeeordmg to the order appoynted Anno 
1568.” The order appointed ” related to the due licensmg of works 
of controversial divmity , and it was obviously necessary to be carefal 
as to what Evans might write, for m 1565 he had printed abroad “The 
betraying of the beasthness of Heretics,” and m 1570 pubhshed in 
England a small work entitled “ The hatefull hypocrisy and rebelhon 
of Eomish Prelates.” (Ath Oxon 1. 411, edit Bliss ) He seems to 
have been equally violent and virulent on both sides , but in general, 
in the work m our hands, as it appeared at a middle date, so it took a 
middle course, and in some places was not so ftinous as such a convert 
might be expected to have been It is not necessary for us to enter 
mto an examination of his “ Castle of Christianitie,” which was clearly 
intended to propitiate persons m authority, and which handles the 
usual topics without any novelty in argument, or peculiarity m style 
It IS not at all certain that Lewis Evans did not ultimately revert to 
Popery and die a Eoman Cathohc , but it could not be of much import- 
ance to anybody, but himself, to what party so versatile and volatile a 
person ultimately adhered- 


Evans, Thomas — Oedipus Three Cautoes Wherein is con- 
tained 1 His unfortunate Infancy 2 His execrable 
Actions. 3 His lamentable End. By T. E Bach Art 
Cantab. Oedipus sum, non Davus — ^London, Printed by 
Nicholas Okes. 1615 12mo 39 leaves 

It IS possible, as there is no bookseller’s name on the title-page, that 
this production was not prmted for sale It is, however, dedicated and 
subscribed at length to “ Mr John Clapham Esquire, one of the Sixe 
Clarkes of the Ohauncerie,” and in a preliminary address, savourmg 
much of the academy,” the author says that it is his “ first child, but 
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not tlie Leyte of all tLe fathers wit : there is some laid tip to en- 
rich a second brother, to keepe it from accustomed dishonesty, when I 
shall put it to shift into the world , yet if this prove a gnefe to the 
parent, I wiH instantly be divorc’t from Thalia, and make myself happy 
in the progeny from a better stocke.” Probably the divorce from 
Thalia, a mensd et thoro, took place, as we hear of no second offspring. 

A general “ argument ” to the three Cantos precedes the first Canto 
in these fines 

Oracles counceld to preserve, a sonne 
Exposed IS to death, reserv’d by chance, 

Doth all that to hun’s destin’d to be done. 

In Bather’s blond he steepes his impious lance, 

Partakes incestuous sweetes through ignorance. 

UntiU, truth knowne, he teares out both his eyes, 

So killes his mother, and by lightning dies.” 

Each canto contains about six hundred lines, rhyming alternately, 
and sometimes flowing with ease, but without any originality of mven- 
tion. The whole story is thus summarily wound up : the author is 
speaking of the last meeting between bhnd (Edipus and Jocasta 

So having all the office of his eye 
Discharg’d by th’ other foure, his guidlesse feet 
Are usher’d by his hands ; when suddenly. 

His wife, his mother, both in one, him meets. 

Son, husband (cries she) would not both, or neither. 

My wombes PrimitiiB, my beds second Lord ! 

Why tumst thou hence thy hollow circles? whither 
Those rings without their jewels ? hold this sword. 

Looke on my bosome with the eyes of thought ; 

Lend thou the hand and I will lend the sight; 

My death thou mayst, that hast a fathers wrought. 

Strike thou but home thou canst not sti^e but right. 

Why dost thou stay ? Am I not guilty too ? 

Then beare not all the punishment alone; 

Some of’t is mine ; on me mine owne bestow ; 

A heavy burden parted seemeth none. 

Oh 1 I conjure thee by these lamps extinguisht, 

By all the wrongs and rights that we have done. 

By this womhe lastly, which hath not istinguisht 
Her love betwixt a husband and a sonne. 

Ore-come at length he strikes with one full blow; 

Her fife it selfe to a long flight betakes. 

He wanders thence, secur’d m dangers now. 

Made lesse already then fate lesse can make. 

Long hv’d he so, till heaven compassion tookc ; 

Revenge herself e saw too much satisfied. 

Jove with unwonted thunder-bolt him strooke, 

Into a heape of peacefull ashes diyed. 

His sonnes both kiUmg warres, his daughters fate, 

To following buskind Writers I commit; 

My Popinjay is lesson’d not to prate, 

Where many wcMrds may argue httle wit.” 
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This specrmen shows that the author is uot very stnct m his obser- 
Tanee of the exactness of rhjme , and other parts of his poem tend to 
the decided conTiction that it was never meant that he should arrive 
at immortahty by the road over Parnassus 


Evoedanits — The first and second part of the History of the 
famous Euordamis Prmce of Denmark With the strange 
Aduentores of lago^ Prmce of Saxome , And both theyr 
severall fortunes m Lone — ^At London^ Prmted by J E 
for E B and are to be sold m Paules Church-yard at the 
signe of the Sun 1605, 4to B L, 

An Enghsh romance which has never been examined although the 
** first and second part” are mentioned on the title-page, the only copy 
hitherto discovered concludes at the end of the first part It is cer- 
tainly not a translation, but in various respects an imitation of the 
style of Eobert Greene it professes to have been derived from the 
Chromcles of Denmark, but by whom is not stated, and we appre- 
hend cannot now be ascertained It may be a question how far the 
success of Shakespeare’s “Hamlet,” m 1602, 1603 and 1604, may have 
led writers of fiction to pretend to have resorted to sim il ar sources 
Correct geography is not affected to be observed , for Mayence is 
represented as the capital of Denmark, Handers is stated to be part of 
the same kmgdom, and Dant 2 ac one of its chief cities The herome is 
supposed to be the daughter of the King of France with whom Prmce 
Edward of England falls in love, and he obtains the prize at a tourna- 
ment wherb the lady is thus described, 

“ Emilia, sitting amongst the rest seemed hke Cmthia placed amongst the 
lesser starres, being m the fulnes of her power or like Liana following her 
chase thorow the woods and laimes, accompanied with her trame of Nimphs, 
whose pame m pnrsute had raised m her Alablaster cheeks a lively vermilion 
die So seemed the heautifiill Prmcesse, having m her well proportioned fece 
the lovely rose and hlly stnvmg for maisterdome 

It cannot be worth while to enter here mto a story so commenced 
Evordanus and laga are of about the same age, and in their youth 
have been mstructed not only m their own language, but, what is un- 
usual, m Greek and Latm The two young Prmces require to be 
knighted m order that they may draw a magic sword from its scab- 
bard, but the Duke of Saxony objects to comply with their request on 
account of their youth — 
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“AH -which eonld not ca-nse them to desist from their ante, hot stUl more 
eamestlie they craved the same, alleaging many sundry examples of those who 
at yoxoiger yeares had mured themselves to as great labours ; as Ke^aldo at 
the age of fifteene yeai'es, stealing from his father’s Court, went into Falestiua 
to the Christian Armie, where, under great Godfry of Bullen, he obtained to 
be the scorn ge of the Sarasins, and without whom it had been impos- 

sible to have wonne the holy Citly of Jerusalem.” 

The above passage occurs near the end of Chapter X , X , which is the 
last of the first part of the Eomanee. The author elsewhere shows 
that he had some acquamtance with Itahan literature : as for instance 
where, following Dante, he observes, “in misery there is no greater 
^lefe than to call to minde forepassed pleasure.” {Inf, Canto Y.) 


Euphttes Shadow. — ^Euphues Shadow, the Battaile of the 
Sences, Wherein youthful folly is set downe in his right 
figure, and vaiae fancies are proved to produce many 
offences. Hereunto is annexed the Deafe mans Dialogue, 
contayning Philamis and Athanatos : fit for all sortes to 
peruse, and the better sorte to practice. By T. L. Gent. 
— ^London, Printed by Abell Jeffes, for John Busbie, and 
are to be sould at his Shop in Paules Churchyard, neere 
to the West doore of Paules. 1592. 4to. B. L. 50 leaves. 

It seems to us so uncertain whether this production was by Thomas 
Lodge, or by Eohert Greene, that we have preferred to place it 
under its own title. Our hehef is that it was by Greene, but that his 
own name having been so often before the public, and Lodge haviug, 
precisely at this period, taken a long voyage with Cavendish (or Can- 
dish), Greene, for the sake of variety, thought fit to publish “Euphues 
Shadow” as the wort of his poetical contemporary. It is in all respect^ 
identical with the style of Greene ; and if Lodge really wrote it, it was 
an intentional and successful imitation ; aH Greene’s peculiarities, for 
which in or before 1592 he had obtained celebrity, are here to be 
abundantly noted. 

In his dedication to Yiscount Fitzwaters, Greene tells his patron that 
Lodge had left this tract behind him for pubhcation ; and such may 
have been the fact ; hut he at the same time informs the “ Gentlemen 
Eeaders,” that he had already “put forth so many of his own labours” 
that they might be weary of his name this, statement tends to con- 
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firm tlie notion tliat lie resorted to the expedient of palming ^‘Enpliues 
Shadow upon Lodge, who was absent and could not contradict Inm , 
and who, if he had been then actually resident in England, would not 
have had much reason to complam that so popular an author as 
Robert Greene had paid him the compliment Until some further 
evidence is produced, and we know not from whence it is to come, it 
must remam undecided whether the tract be by one or by the other 
Greene was determined that his mstrumentahty m the matter, what- 
ever his share may have been, should not be imputed to any other 
person, and therefore subscribed the dedication with the addition of 
the county from which he was known to have come — Rob Greene 
J^orfolcierists ’* In the year of the appearance of the tract under 
consideration, Greene said of himself, I neede not make long dis- 
course of my parentes, who for their gravitie and honest hfe is weU 
knowne and esteemed amongst their neighbors, namely m the Cittie of 
JN’orwich, where I was bred and borne ” {Bepentance, 1592 ) He 
professed to Lord Eitzwaters that Lodge, “ m his last letters,” had en- 
joined him to prmt “ Euphues Shadow but it is more than doubtful 
whether Lodge did write, or could have written, to Greene m the inter- 
val smce his saihng with Cavendish, and the whole affair reads more 
hke a pretext than a reahiy. However, in our day it is a matter of 
little consequence, and certam it is that there is nothing m the produc- 
tion itself that should have made Lodge very anxious to own it On the 
other hand, if the pubhcation were a failure, Greene by this expedient 
had avoided all responsibility , and the more positive he represented 
Lodge m his directions to have “ Euphues Shadow ” printed, the more 
Greene shifted any weight from his own shoulders 
After the address “ to the Gentlemen Readers,” the story, such as it 
is, commences, but the few and common-place mcidents are not worth 
detailing , and the language, we feel assured, was the language of 
Greene, with precisely his thoughts, his images and his modes of ex- 
pression The sort of epistle from " Philautus to his soimes hvmg at 
the Court,” vnth which the piece commences, is exactly hke Greene’s 
composition, and it serves to mtroduce certainly one of the dullest per- 
formances of the penod as if Greene, havmg written it, was unwiUmg 
to avow it, while his necessities drove him to the sale of it, not under 
his own name, but* under that of a poet with whom he was known to 
have been acquamted The artificial style in which this and other 
pieces of the land were composed, was excellently ridiculed at this date 
by R W , m his “ Martin-Marsixtiis,” 1592, where he exclaims,-— 
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" Fie upon -wit I thus affecting to be famous they become notorious * * * 

and when with shame they see their foUie, they are fame to put on a Mourns 
ing Garm&nt and crie Farewell- li any man be of a dainty and curious eare, 
I shall desire him to repayre to those authors : every man hath not a pearle- 
mint, a fish-mint, nor a bird-mint m his brame: all are not licensed to create 
new stones, new fowles, new serpents, and to coyne new creatures/' 

Here we see Greene’s Mourning Garment,” 1590, and his “ Fare- 
well to Folly,” 1591, distinctly mentioned ; but it was not in those, 
so much, as in others, that he resorted to his invention, and, for the sake 
of apt similes, imputed to pearls, fishes, birds and beasts, properties 
which they did not possess. 

Three small productions in rhyme are interspersed, but of as little 
merit as the prose, and it is evident that the whole was put together 
under that sort of pecuniary pressure to which Greene and his 
associates were constantly exposed. The lines run smoothly enough, 
as if by a practised versifier, but though words are abundant, thoughts 
are deficient, and the following is the only specimen at all worth 
quoting ; it is headed,— 

^‘The Epitjjph or Exjuimone. 

Heere hes ingravde, in prime of tender age, 

Eurimone, too pearlesse m disdaine; 

Whose proud contempt no reason might asswage, 

Till Love, to miite all wronged lovers paine, 

Bereft her wits, mien as her fnend was gone. 

Who now lyes tombed in this marble stone. 

‘‘ Let Ladies leame her lewdnes to eschew. 

And whilst they live in fteedome of delight, 

To take remorse, and lovers sorrowes rew, 

For why^ contempt is answered with dispight : 

Eemembering still this sentence sage and ould, 

Who will not yonge, they may not when they would.'’ 

We have seldom read a more disappointing production, considering 
that two such names as Greene and Lodge were connected with it. 
It is, we think, unworthy of either, and we notice it chiefly on account 
of its extreme rarity : only two copies (one of them imperfect) have 
been preserved. It was Hash’s opinion (expressed in his Strange 
Hewes,” 1593, sign. L 4) that Greene came oftener in print than men 
of judgment allowed of;” and it was some feeling of this kind, that 
perhaps induced Greene to father “Euphues Shadow” upon Lodge: 
still, it may have been Lodge’s production after all. 
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FAmEPAS, Edward — Grodjfrey of BuHoigiie^ or tlie Eecovene 
of lerusalem Done mto Englisli Heroicall Terse Tby Edward 
Fairefax Gent — ^Imprmted at London by Ai Hatfield for 
J. Jaggard and M Lownes, 1600. folio 200 leaves 

Tins IS tlie earbest translation of tbe wliole of Tasso’s Germalemme 
Liberata mto Englisb, altbongli Eicbard Carew pnblisbed a version of 
tbe first five Cantos m 1594, [See Carew, Eichaed, ante, p 105 ] 
Fairefax accompbslied bis nndertalong with more spirit and elegance 
than fidebty, for be was too mneb m tbe babit of addmg tbongbts and 
bnes of bis own, tbongb generally consistent witb tbe tone of tbe 
ongmal Tbns m tbe sixth book we read tbe followmg stanza — • 

“ That kept she secret if Clonnda hard 
Her make coniplamts, or secretly lament, 

To other cause her sorrow she refard 
Matter enough she had of discontent 
Like as the bird that, havmg close imbard 
Her tender young ones m the spnngmg bent. 

To draw the searcher further from her ncast, 

Ones and complaines most where she needeth least 

Tbe last four bnes, wbicb are of course an allusion to tbe habits of 
tbe lapwmg, so often employed m onr poetry about that tune, are not 
found m Tasso It is known that Spenser mutated Tasso, especially 
m the two exquisite stanzas m Book IT Canto 12 of the Fairy Queen,’* 
conunencmg— 

“The joyous birds shrouded m cheerful shade 

Fairefax availed hunselT of Spenser, as will be evident from tbe sub- 
sequent quotation from tbe sixteenth book — 

“ The joyous birds, hid under greenewood shade. 

Sung meme notes on every branch and bow , 

The wmde (that in the leaves and waters plaid) 

With murmur sweete, now sung, and whistled now , 

Ceased the birds, the wmde loud answere made, 

And while they sung it rumbled soft and low 
Thus, were it happe or cunmng, chance or art, 

The wmde m this strange musicke bore his part ” 

Chaucer, however, bad preceded them both in some beautiful stanzas 
m his Assemble of Foules beginning, 

“ On every bough the hyrdes herde I synge 
With uoyce of aungel m her ermony ” 

and afterwards, 

“ Therwith a wynde, unneth it myght be lesse, 

Made m the le%es grene a noyse softe. 

Accordant to the foules songe on lofte 



As a specimen of Fairefax’s peculiar felicity, wliich in many places 
makes Ms translation read like an original poem, we may quote Ins 
first stanza of tlie 19tli Canto 

ITow death, or feare, or care to save their lives 
From their forsaken walles the Pagans chacc : 

Yet neither force, nor feare, nor wisdome drives 
The constant knight, Argantes, from his place : 

Alone against ten thousand foes he stnves, 

Yet dreedlesse, doubtlesse, carelesse seem’d his face. 

Not death, not danger, but disgrace he fearcs. 

And still unconquer’d, though oreset, appeares,” 

He is sometimes guilty, especially towards the close of his under- 
taking, of tautology, where he wished to eke out a lino. Thus in 
one place (Canto 20), he says that the armour of the warriors 

Gainst the sunne heames smild, flamed, sparkled, shone.” 

In another stanza of the same Canto, likening the rapid motion 
of Einaldo’s sword to the tongue of a serpent: — 

“ To moove three toongs as a fierce serpent showes, 

Which roiies the one she hath swift, spcedio, quickc ” 

A third instance occurs in the same division of the work, where 
Tasso is adverting to the alteration in Soliman from courage to feare— 

''But so doth heaven mens harts tume, alter, change.” 

Fairefax was certainly a very fastidious and dissatisfied translator, 
and copies of his version exist, by which it is found that the fiirst 
stanza was three times "turned, altered, changed;” it not unfre- 
quently happens that what Fairefax considered the improved rendering 
is pasted over the one which he first adopted. It may be worth while 
to insert all three for the purpose of comparison. In the copy before 
us, the first stanza is given as originally printed, thus 

" The sacred armies and the godly knight, 

That the great sepulcher of Christ did free 
I sing ; much wrought his valour and foresight, 

And m that glonous war much suffred hee. 

In vaine gainst him did Hell oppose her might ; 

In vaine the Turks and Monans armed bee 
His soldiers wilde (to braules and mutines prest) 

Eeduced he to peace, so heav’n him blest.” 

The slip sometimes found pasted over the above stanza contains the 
following alterations 

" I sing the warre made in the Holy land, 

And the gieat Chiefe that Christs great tombo did free. 
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Much wrought he with his wit, much with his hand, 

Much m that brave atchievement sufired hee 
In vame doth hell that man of God withstand, 

In vame the woilds great Prmces armed bee , 

Eor heaven him favour’d, and he brought agame 
Under one standard all his scattered trame ” 

It should seem, however, that Fairefas was so little content with 
either of these experiments, that he had the first two pages reprinted, 
(only one copy with the reprmted leaf seems at present known, and is 
now before ns) and then he altered not only the first stanza but the 
Argument which precedes it They there ran as follows — * 

“ The Aigumeiit 

God sends his angeU to Tortosa downe 
Godfre'v to counsel! cals the Christian Peeres, 

Where all the Lords and Prmces of renowme 
Chuse him them General he straight appeeies 
Mustnng his royall hoast, and m that stowne 
Sends them to Sion, and them harts upchecres 
The aged tyrant, Judaies land that gmdes, 

In feaie and trouble to resist provides 

" I smg the sacred armies and the knight 
That Chnsts great tombe enfianchis'd and set free 
Much wrought he bv his witte, much by his might. 

Much m that glonous conquest sufficed hee 
Hell hmdred him m lame , m vame to fight 
Ajsias and AflSucks people armed bee , 

Hea-v ’n fa\ ourd him his lords and knights misgone 
Under his Ensigne he reduc’d m one ” 

It may perhaps be thought that Fairefax did not unprove as he pro- 
ceeded his fourth line is verbatim froji Carew, and m others the 
resemblance is very close The whole work is dedicated ** To her Higb 
Majesty,*’ m four six-lme stanzas, to which is added an explanation of 

The AHegone of the Poem ’* 


Palklant), Viscount — A. Sermon preached at Ashby De-la-, 
zouch &o at the FuneraU of the tniely noble and vertnous 
Lady Ehzabeth Stanley &c, and late wife to Henrie Earle 
of Huntingdon &c. The 9 of February Anno Dom 1633* 
By T F — ^London, Printed by W I. for T P. 1633. 4to. 
24 leaves 

This funeral tribute is preceded by the following — 
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" An jS^pitapk upon the excellent Countesse of Huntingdon^ 

"The chiefe perfections of both Sexes joynd 
With neithers vice nor vanity combin’d ; 

Of this onr age the wonder, love and care, 

The example of the following and dispaue : 

Such beauty that from all hearts love must flow : 

Such majesty as none durst tell her so : 

A wisdome of so large and potent sway 

Romes Senate might have wisht, her Conclave may : 

T^ch id to earthly thoughts so seldome bow, 

Alive She scarce was lesse m heaven then now ; 

So voyd of the least pnde, to her alone 
These radiant excellencies seem’d unknowne. 

Such one there was ; but let thy grief appeare. 

Reader, there is not : Huntingdon lies here. 

By him who sales what he saw, 

Falkland.” 

A fine portrait by John Payne, dated 1635, is inserted after the 
title-page of the Sermon, in the copy at Bridgewater House. In 1640, 
Lord Falkland contributed six lines to the Lackrymce Musarum on the 
death of Lord Hastings. 


Faustus^ Doctor. — The Historie of the damnable Life and 
deserved Death of Doctor John Faustus. Newly printed j 
and in convenient places imperfect matter amended^ 
according to the true Oopie printed at Frankford ; and 
translated into English by P. E, G-ent. — Printed at Lon- 
don^ for Edward Wright ; and are to be sold at the Signe 
of the Bible in Gfltspur-street without Newgate. 1648. 
4to. B. L. 40 leaves. 

This is the tract upon which Marlowe founded his " tragical History 
of D. Faustus,” which was entered on the Stationers* books in 
1588, but the earliest mention of it in Henslowe's Diary (p. 42) is 30th 
Sept, 1594 ; the old manager there calls it Docter Fostose,’* and enters 
his amount of the receipts at £3. 12^. It was, no doubt, then a revival 
with additions, and the first known copy of the drama in 1604 differs 
most materially from subsequent impressions : there is an edition of 
1609 in the public library at Hamburgh, of which no bibliographer 
has taken notice. 

An impression of the tract, dated 1592, is in existence, and the fol- 
lowing is the title-page of it ; it was subsequently verbally copied, 
but the initials of the translator were varied (as we see above) from 
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P F to P E — “llie Histone of the damnable life and deserred 
death of Doctor John Fanstus, JS'ewly imprinted and m connenient 
places imperfect matters amended accordmg to the true Copie prmted 
at Franckfortj and translated mto English by P F Gent Scene and 
allowed — ^Imprmted at London by Thomas Orwm Ac 1592 ” These 
terms show that even that was not the fhst impression of it, although 
it is the most ancient extant How often it was repnnted between 1592 
and 1648 it is impossible to state Marlowe's tragedy went through 
the press at least five times m that mterval, and on the title-page of 
our copy of the tract m 1648 is the identical wood-cut used for the 
later editions of that drama it represents Faustus m a magic circle 
with wand and booh, and outside the circle the devil on his knees 

Of course it is not necessary here to quote any specimens, but it 
may be noticed that m the modem reprmts one chapter is omitted, 
so that the total number is LXIII mstead of LXII The chapter 
omitted is LX , and is thus headed — Another complaint of Doctor 
Faustus and it follows Chap LIX , which is entitled “ How Doctor 
Faustus complamed that he should m his lusty time and youthfull 
yeares dye so miserably *' The omitted chapter consists entirely of a 
speech by Faustus, and at the end of it we read, “Herewith poore 
Faustus was [so] sorrowfully troubled, that he could not speake his 
mind any further ” 

The whole story consists of three parts, but the numbermg of the chap- 
ters in our copy is continued from beginning to end thus Chap X"^T1 
IS headed, “ Here foUoweth the second part of Doctor Faustus his life 
and practises, untiU his end " Howeverj^ it does not carry us to “ his 
end," for the last chapter of the second part, numbered XXTTEI , is 
this — “How Faustus was asked a question concermng Thunder" 
Chap X7QX is preceded by the following headmg — “ The third 
and last [part] of Doctor Faustus his merry conceits, shewmg after 
what sort he practised Xecromancy m the Courts of great Pnnees 
and lastly of his fearfoll and pittifoH end " This third part consists 
of 34 chapters, and the whole terminates with these words — “ that 
wish I to every Chnstian heart, and God's Xame to be glorified. 
Amen Funs ” Who P F of 1592, or P E of 1648, may have been 
we have no mformation 


FennEj, Thomas — ^Feimes FrateS;, which worke is deluded 
mto three seuerall parts ; The firsts A Dialogue betweena 
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Fame and the SchoUer^ no lesse pleasant than pithie t 
wherein is decyphered the propertie of Temperance^ the 
mutabilitie of Honor^ the inconstancie of Fortune^ the vn- 
certaintie of Life^ and the reward of aspiring mindes : 
prooued both by the examples of snndrie Princes^ and 
sayings of worthy Philosophers. The second^ intreateth 
of the lamentable mines which attend on Warre: also^ 
what politique Stratagemes haue been vsed in times past : 
necessarie for these our dangerous daies. The thirds that it 
is not requisite to deriue our pedegree from the vnfaithfuU 
Troians^ who were chiefe causes of their owne destruction : 
whereunto is added Hecubaes mishaps^ discoursed by way 
of apparition . — Qiii nuclium esse vult^ mcem frangat, 
oportet . — ^Imprinted at London for Eichard Oliffe: and 
are to be sold at his shop in Paules Churchyard^ at the 
signe of the Crane, 1590. 4to. B. L. 115 leaves, 

Nothing seems to be known of this author, (nor indeed of his work) 
who subscribes the dedication to the worshipful! Robert Spencer, 
Esquire, sonne and heire to the right worshipfull Sir John Spencer, 
Rnight,*’ Thomas Fenne, excepting that he leads us to suppose that he 
was m the church: ‘‘convenient leasure (he observes), and vacant 
times alwaies at wiU, are not commonly incident to my coate ;** but 
nevertheless he sets out with telling his patron that he wrote chiefly 
“ for the shunning of blameable idleness.” He is extremely fond of 
displajdng his reading by pedantic allusions, and perhaps was a school- 
master. The dedication is followed by a remarkable, and, as far as we 
recollect, unprecedented species of acrostic on !Bohertus Spencer, in 
which there are two lines to every letter of the name. 

An address “ to the Reader” contains nothing new, but a new word, 
where Fenne apologises for the fare he supplies, stating that “ the 
cates themselves be as daintie and neweltie as the best, thogh not so 
well dressed by the unskilfulnesse of the cooke.” 

The work is prose as far as fo. 91, after which begins a narrative 
poem on the siege and fall of Troy, under the title of “ Hecubaes Mis- 
haps,” This forms the fourth and last portion of the volume, as stated 
in the title-page, jbut if is preceded by a prose relation of “ the ruinous 
fan of stately It is to be remarked that the materials for all 
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tkat relates to Troy, prose and verse, are professedly derived from 
Bares Plirygius and Dictys Cretensis, not one syllable bemg said 
about Homer Tbe whole of the prose portion of the work is very 
tedious, but here and there scraps of Latin verse are introduced whieh 
are not badly rendered into English thus Ovid’s ego non patten, 
quondam mumtus amicis, is translated— 

“Behold, how manv frends were piest, 

vhile wealth did me support, ^ 

And golden gale did dn\e mv sa\le, 
so long would thev resort , 

But when both vuudes and seis did rage, 
and fortune fro'wned gmnme. 

My frends soone left me m the flonds, 
to smke 01 els to s^Mmme ’’ 

These lines are from the first part of the work, the “ Dialogue be- 
tweene Eame and a Scholler,” on all the chief duties of life, a very 
ramblmg production, crowded with classical allusions and quotations 
it IS succeeded by a discourse on “ the miserable calamities of rumous 
warre,” illustrated by the quarrels of Alexander’s successors, the de- 
struction of Carthage, and the fall of Troy What immediately pre- 
cedes the poem of “ Hecuba’s Mishaps,” is an exhortation to Enghsh- 
men not to “ chalenge their genealogie of the Trojans,” but to derive 
themselves from the Greeks near the end the author observes, 

“ divers learned men are of this opinion, by studious seeking out of the 
workes of ancient histonographers, that the Greekes, when first their 
cities became populous, waxing nch and puissant, after they knew the 
cunning art of saihng, first of al other people found out this He, 
naming it Olbion, which in Greeke is happie, for the abundance of 
tbin ges necessane that they founde there ” 

We subjoin a few extracts from the fourth division of the work, 
which was unknown to Eitson and others, although entirely in verse, 
and is thus headed — “ Hecubaes Mishaps Expressed by way of appa- 
rition, touching the manifolde miseries, wonderfull calamities, and 
lamentable chances that happened to her xmfortunate selfe, sometime 
Queene of stately Troy ” The author fails asleep m a “ silent grove” 
early one mormng, and dreams that he sees Queen Hecuba weepmg, 
waihng and tearmg her hair , who, after bemg somewhat tranquillized, 
tells the author the ongin of the siege of Troy, the progress of the 
enterprise and its fatal issue, folowmg solely, as was before remarked, 
the romantic narratives of Dictys and Dares The following is the 
account Eenne gives of the death of Hector 

T 
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“ And there amongst the rest he had a noble Grecian slaine. 

Whose armoiir all was beaten golde, which pray he went to gaine, 

And drew him np upon his steede, and rode foorth of the thiong, 

And for Ms better ease his shield upon his back he flong, 

While he did spoyle Mm of his weedes, carelesse of any “Wight. 

His naked breast unarmed then Achilles had in sight, 

How he was busie, and therefore, from covert where he lay, 

By stealmg steppes behmde Ms backe he tooke the ready way ; 

And suddenly with fatall speare, eie that he could advert, 

He unawares “with fane great tMiist Hector to the heart. 

. Thus died he thorowe avance whom thousands could not kill, 

Untill his wilfull foolishnesse liimselfe did fondly spill.*‘ * * 

But now Achilles overcrowed him whom he fearde before, 

Wherefore he stabde Mm thorowly that he might live no more. 

I saw, I saw how Hector lay as dead as any stone. 

And yet the tyrant would not leave, but mighty blowes layd on ; 

For my sonne had been alive, and armed for to fight, 

AcMlles durst not come in place, nor once be scene m sight ; 

But when by chance my naked sonne AcMlles launce had payde, 

T|ie eager Greeke to lay on lode was nothing then afraide.’^ 

Hecuba afterwards describes “the mode in which Achilles “ for four 
days* space,*’ dragged the body of Hector round the walls of Troy ; 
and here the author uses a strange epithet, which in its place is not 
very intelligible : 

** And thus did still for four days space, even in Ms parents sight, 

To work our wo, for well he wist he could not Hector spight ; 

Who then was dead, whose gapmg jawes tiiie durt and gravill fild. 
Whose wMghish skm the muddy mire with filthy blots had hild.” 

Perhaps we are to take whighish** in the sense of pale or whey- 
coloured, in the same manner that Shakespeare in Macbeth (Act T. 
so, 2) calls a pale soldier ‘‘whey-face.** We not unfrequently meet 
in Penne with an expression the familiarity of wMch is ludicrous : 
thus when Hecuba sent a messenger to the tent of Achilles regarding 
Polixena, she says that he— 

“ Presently with joy 

Besturd Ms stumps, and was right glad my daughter was not coy.’' 

Farther on we find a curious passage, corresponding with a celebrated 
one in “ Hemy YI. Part 3,” (Act Y. sc. 6) regarding which several 
parallels have been pointed out, (Shakespeare, 1868, Yol. Y. pp. 227, 
355). Shakespeare’s well-known words, slightly altered from “ The 
True Tragedy of Hichard Duke of York,’* are these— 

“ If any spark of life be yet remaining, 

Down, down to hell, and say I sent thee thither.” 

In Fenne’s “Hucuba’s Mishaps,” we have the subsequent lines, 
speaking of the death of Deiphohus : 

“ Wherefore commend me to Ms ghost, and truely to biTn tell 
That I, for Ms offences vile, did send thy soule to hell.*’ 
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It might possibly be expected that in tins poem we sbonld find somo- 
tbing like the ongmal of the portion of the Player’s speech m “ Ham- 
let/* (Act n sc 2), where, among other points, relating the manner 
of the death of Pnam, he says, 

‘‘But with the whiff and wind of his fell sword 
The unnerved father fells /’ 

but we meet no passage at all parallel to it The fate of Pnam is 
thus bnefly related by Fenne — 

“ And therwithall the spitefull Greeke from sacred place did draw 
My noble mate by haire of head, contrair to all law , 

And through the bloud of his slame sonne the aged man he drew, 

And right before our sacred Gods ms husband deaie he slew 
With fatall blade before my face he piercde his tender side, 

That right against the Gods themsehes my loving husband dide ” 

Near the close of the poem, the ghost of Hecuba is joined by that 
of her old husband, who tells seyeral stones to prove the impossibihty 
of resisting the decrees of destmy he also urges the folly of lament- 
mg what IS past remedy, employing a word of which the wnter is so 
fond that he mserts it agam just afterwards 

“ Tis past with us and remedies, wherfore no longer mourn.*’ 

Not very consistently with what Fenne has contended in a previous 
part of his book, he makes Pnam rejoice that the race of the 
Trojans is yet preserved m England , 

“ The people that inhabit there, and m the Hand dwell. 

Doe fetch their pedigree from Troy, each Nation knowes it well ” 

but although “ each nation knows it well,** Fenne adds, what does not 
come very properly from the mouth of Pnam, viz that it is 

“ A homely brag for Englishmen, to them a foul disgrace, 

To graft themsehes on such a stock as was the Trojan race ’* 

In the end the author wakes himself from his dream by weepmg at 
the woeM tale he had heard, and the ensuing couplet suddenly and 
summarily winds up the whole — 

“ And therwithall I tooke my pen to note what fancie vewde, 

And orderly did set it downe Loe, thus I doe conclude ” 

The book is so rare, only two or three copies hemg known, that it 
has hitherto escaped examination by poetical antiquanes 
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Fennoe, ■yiLLiAM. — The Compter^s Commonwealth^ or a 
Voiage 3 ^lade to an Infernall Hand long since discovered 
by many Oaptaines, Seafaring-men, Gentlemen, Mar- 
chants, and other Tradesmen: But the conditions, na- 
tures, and qualities of the people there inhabiting, and of 
those that trafficke with them, were never so truly ex- 
pressed, or lively set foorth as By William Fennor, his 
Majesties Servant. — London, Printed by Edward Griffin 
for George Gibbes, and are to be sold at his shoppe in 
Pauls Churchyard at the signe of the Floure- de-luce. 
1617. 4to. 46 leaves. 

This writer is not to he confounded with Eichard Yennard, who . 
was the author of “England’s Joy,” who styled himself of Lincoln’s 
Inn, but who, according to the testimony of William Fennor, in the 
work before us, died in the Compter. This is a curious fragment of 
biography, which occurs onp. 64 

“ And that the world may know this is no fiction of mine owne invention 
that I have related, I will teU the name of him that did this, who was one Mr. 
Yenard (that went by the name of Englands Joy) that afterward died heere 
in misery, plagued by the keepers, bemg more ^Ity of his death then his 
cruell adversaries; for after hee began to tell them of that they were loath to 
heare of, they thrust him into the Hole, bemg m winter, where, lying wilbout 
a bedde, he caught such an extreame cold in Ms legges, that it was not long 
before he departed this hfe.” 

We shall hereafter (under Yennard, Eichard) introduce a notice 
of his autobiography, in wMch he relates a few curious particulars 
regarding himself. The above quotation from W. Feimor’s tract is 
ushered in by a story, which we need not repeat, very unfavourable 
to the jailors of the Compter, against whom William Fennor wrote, 
and not, as he admits, without fear of similar treatment. 

He seems to have been originally a Waterman, and he may, as 
one of the King’s bargemen, have obtained the title of “Ms Majesty’s 
Servant.” It was he who had the celebrated theatrical contention 
with Taylor, of the same occupation. It is, however, to be ob- 
served that Fennor delivered some speeches before James I., his 
Queen, Prince Charles and Princess Elizabeth, wMch were printed in 
1616 under the title of “ Fennor’s Descriptions by this means, as a 
sort of public p^former, he may have obtained the distinction we 
have mentioned. He is celebrated by name, with many others. 
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m S Slieppaird’s “ Times Displayed in Six Sestiads,” 1646, wliere lie is 
not spoken of as tken dead, and he had pubhshed additional 
pieces m 1642 and 1643 His Compter’s Common-vrealth ” ninst hare 
been popular, and another edition of it came out in 1629, but with a 
different title-page 

On this subject Thomas IJTash’s ironical praise of the Compter, 
m his “ Strange IJiTewes,” 1592 (sign I), will not be out of place , it 
IS m his usual amusmg strain — 

‘‘Heare what I say a gentleman is neier throughly entred into credit till 
he hath beene there , and that Poet or novice, be hee what he will, ought to 
suspect his wit, and remame halfe m doubt that it is not authenticall, till it 
hath beene seene and allowed in unthrifts consiston G 7 a?ide tngenmm ' 

Let fooles dwell m no strongei houses than their fathers built them, but I 
protest I should ne\ ei ha\ e wiit passion w ell, 01 beene a piece of a poet, if I 
had not arriv’d m those quaiteis Trace the gillantest ^ outlies, and bia\est 
reielleis about towne, in all the b% -paths of their e's.pence, and you shall in- 
Mhbl} finde, that once m their life time they ha\e ^uslted that melancholy 
habitation Come, come , if you goe to the sound truth of it, there is no place 
of the earth hke it to make a man wise Cambndge and Oxford may 
stand under the elbowe of it I vow, if I had a sonne, I would sooner send 
hjm to one of the Counters to leame lawe, than to the Innes of Court or 
Chancery ” 

This IS far supenoi, both m style and spirit, to anything Fennor 
could pretend to wnte, and nearly all that he tells us is seriously to 
warn young men from courses that might hrmg them to prison 
His descriptions read hke exaggerations m many places, hut he 
piofesses to pamt only what he had himself witnessed m the three 
portions mto which the prison is divided — ^the Master’s side, the 
Xmghts’ ward, and the Hole He early enumerates several authors 
who have written to expose the practices of cheats and impostors, m- 
cludmg Hobert G-reene, Luke Hutton, and Thomas Dekker the latter 
was hvmg at the time, and upon him Fennor bestows extraordmary 
commendation The author addresses a person who offers to make 
to him some remarkable revelations — 

*‘Why, sir, sayd I, there is a booke called Greenes Ghost Tiaunts Cony^ 
catoJiers , another called Lege>dema%ne, and The Blache Dog of Newgate , but 
the most wittiest, elegantest and eloquentest peece (Master Dekkers, the true 
heire of Apollo composed) called The Bell-man of London, have already set 
foorth the vices of the time so vively, that it is unpossible the Anchor of 
any other braane can sound the sea of a more deepe and dreadful 
mischeefe 

The author is so anxious that his name should he connected with 
the work, that, hke some others, he not only puts it at the begummg, 
but at the end of his book, as well as subscnbmg the dedication To 
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all easLeered Oaptaines, and otiiers their inferior officers, heedless and 
headless young Grentlemen,” &e. A translated couplet is at the hack 
of the title-page, and there is another scrap of rhyme, in seven hues, at 
the end of Chap. IE., but of no value in any point of view. 


Fenton, Geoeebey. — Certaine Tragicall Discourses written 
cute of Frenche and Latin, by Gefraie Fenton, no lesse 
profitable then pleasaunt, and of like necessitye to al de- 
grees that take pleasure in antiquityes or forreine rea- 
portes. Mon heur viendra, — Imprinted at London in 
Flete-strete nere to Sainct Dunstons Churche by Thomas 
Marshe. Anno Domini 1567. 4to. B. L. Zll leaves. 

Our principal object is not to review this well known, though rather 
uncommon book, according to Warton “the most capital miscellany 
of its kind,” (H. E. P. iv. 309, 8vo ), but to introduce a short poem by 
Fenton, m Ms own autograph, wMch has fallen into our hands. He 
was a volxuoinous author in prose and verse, yet Bitson omitted to 
insert Ms name. He seems in the outset of Ms career to have sup- 
ported himself by letters, and to have met with troubles and disap- 
pointments, such as are referred to in the following stanzas, written 
when Ms affairs were not as prosperous as they seem afterwards to 
have become 

“My selly barke, thatt many yeere hath ronn 
In sondery seas, a wether beaten conrss, 

And seldom yet cold find the waie to shnnn 
Those frowaxd gales wck blowe from yll to wors, 

Twene rockes and sands of late did harbor take, 

And Ihere, God knowth, a hard escape did make. 

“Her broaken sayles, womC owte with many flawes, 

Could scarsely holde the wind that gave her waie, 

And bothe her i^ds, made weake with many blowes, 

By snbtill streames snckt in her last decaye : 

The stenun, and all that to her strength did tend, 

Weare brought by foarce unto the stonne to bend. 

“ Oh subtill state that mortall man lives in I 

Ourtyme so shorte makes vame that present hope 
Which feeds our minds a setteled liff to winn, 

Wherein like men we doe in daxkenes groape. 

Then, selly barke, that hast theis perrills past, 

Betyer thy self, and strike thy sayles at last. 

Fenton.^ 
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Tlus production must IiaTe been written before Fenton obtained 
patronage, and the office of Clerk of tbe Council m Ireland 

His Tragieall Discourses ” appear to have been Ins earliest work, 
and be dedicates it to Lady Maiy Sidney m a long epistle, in 
wbicb be expresses bis obbgations to “ tbe bouse whereof you tooke 
youre begynnynge He was at this time resident m Pans, from 
whence be dates on 22nd June, 1567 Tbe next we bear of him is in 
1569, when be pnnted a “ Discourse of tbe CiTile Wnrres and late 
Troubles m France,’’ which be mscnbed to Sir Henry Sidney His 

Disputation at Sorbonne/* from tbe Latm, came out m 1571, and 
“Monopbylo,” from tbe Italian, in 1572, dedicated to Lady Hobby 
In 1574 appeared bis “Form of Christian Pobcy,” from tbe French, 
which be mscnbed to Lord Buigbley , but perhaps be did not until long 
subsequently obtam bis office (m which we find him m 1584), because 
bis Translation of Gmcciardini (upon which be was engaged in 1572, 
and which be then called bis “ great work ”) was pubbshed m 1579, 
and two years earber his “ Golden Epistles,” from Guevara, bad made 
their appearance In short, be seems to have been a most industnous 
translator, and to have mented the reward be ultimately received 

The book before us was unknown to Ames and to several of our 
earber bibbograpbers Eitson, m one of bis works, mentions the edi- 
tion of 1579, but be could hardly have seen even that impression of the 
book without discovermg that Fenton was entitled to a place, which be 
did not find, m bis “ Bibbograpbia Poetica ” Besides several pieces of 
verse m the last novel of the volume, there are two pages at tbe close 
of tbe tale of Periilo and Carmosyna, consistmg of an Epitaph on their 
tomb In tbe whole there are thirteen well-told stones in Fenton’s 
“ Tragical Discourses,” tbe short titles of which it may be worth 
while here to subjom 

1 The Gentleman of Sienna 2 Livio and Camilla 3 A young 
Lady of Milan 4 The Albanoyse Captam 5 Young Gentleman of 
Milan 6 The YiHany of an Abbot 7 Tbe Countess of Celant 
8 Tbe Drownmg of Juba 9 Tbe Lady of Cbabrye 10 The Love 
of Lucbm 11 Tbe Widows Cruelty 12. PenlLo and Carmosyna 
13 Dom Diego and Gemvera. 

Each tale is preceded by an Argument containing a summary of tbe 
mcidents, and tbe last two pages are occupied by “ Tbe Table,” givmg 
tbe titles of tbe several stones 

It should be mentioned that some Commendatory poems foUow 
Fenton’s dedication to Lady Mary Sidney they are by Sir John 
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Conway, Enight “ Carmen Hexametrum ” signed ** Pinis M. H,” ; 
a page of long couplets by George TurberviUe ; and nine six-Hne 
stanzas by Peter Beverley ; wbicb last was tbe versifier of tbe story of 
Ariodante and Geneura, from Ariosto, printed witbout date, but en- 
tered on tbe Stationers’ books in 1565-6, under tbe almost unrecog- 
nizable title of tbe ‘‘tragicall and pleasante bistory Arounde Jenevor, 
tbe dougbter unto tbe Eynge of Skottes.” (Stat. Peg. Sbakesp. Soe. 
edit. 1. 140.) It is remarkable, that Eitson includes aH tbe above com- 
mendatory poems in bis Bibl. Poet, without notice of Fenton’s own 
undoubted claim to a place in that valuable, but necessarily very im- 
perfect work. 


Fetlbe^ Thomas. — contrauersye bytwene a louer and a 
Jaye. — [Coloplion] Imprynted at London in Pletestrete 
at tbe sygne of tbe Sonne by Wynkyn de Worde. 4to. 

Nobody seems to have been aware that there must have been two 
impressions of this production, both by Wynkyn de Worde. Tbe 
exemplar, formerly in tbe possession of Heber, now before us, differs 
materially from that particularised by Libdin (Typ, Ant. 11. 336), who 
asserted also that tbe author bad escaped Eitson.” This is a mis- 
take : see bis Bibl. Poet, p. 55. Tbe colophon in both editions is not 
quite tbe sane, as may be seen on comparison. 

Tbe author’s ^‘Prologue” is at tbe back of tbe title-page, wbicb 
represents a man and a jay in conversation : bere be mentions and 
applauds Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, and ^^yonge Steuen Hawse,” 
who was then dead, as we may imagine, prematurely 

"Chaucer, floure of rethoryke eloquence, 

Compyled bokes pleasaunt and meruayllous. 

After hym noble Gower, experte in. scyence, 

Wrote moralytees barde and delycyous ; 

But Lydgates workes are fruytefim and sentencyous ; 

Who of bis bokes bathe redde the :fyne. 

He wyll hym call a famous rethorycyne 

Tonge Steuen Hawse, whose soule god pardon, 

Treated of loue,” &:c. 

It appears that tbe author, Thomas Feylde, is in love with a lady 
whom be no farther designates than by her initials A. B., and tbe fol- 
lowing is part of a passionate apostrophe to Nature reading her » 

"Alas! onatore, 

Why dyd ye fygure 
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So favre a creature 
Of fiesshe and bone, 

Excepte that she 
To lone would plye, 

And haue pyte 
On her true man 

The Jay, rather nnpertmently, expostulates with him at some length, 
but without much effect — 

“ Thoughe nature moue, 

And bvdde the lone, 

Yet wysdome -vsolde prone, 

Or it be hote, 

Whan fortune sowie 
Dothe on the lowre, 

Thou getest an ore 
In cocke lords bote ” 

This we take to be the oldest prmted mention of that celebrated 
pubhcation The Jay enumerates many pairs of unfortunate lovers, 
which the author (callmg himself Amato}) answers by a similar 
assemblage of happy pairs, containing a curious hst of romances 
m which they figured he says — 

** Thus am I wrapped, 

And m wo vmbelapped, 

Snche lone hath me trapped 
Without onj cure 
Syr Trystram the good 
For his lemman Isoude 
More sorowe neuer bode, 

Than I do endure 

Lamwell and Lamaroke, 

Gawayne and Lanncelotte, 

Gaiathe and Craddocke, 

With the table rounde , 

Syr Beu} s, syr Eglamoure, 

Syr Terry, svr T^amoure, 

In more grenous dolonre 
Was neuer m bounde ” 

The Jay m reply abuses womankind for falsehood and treachery, 
alleging that by their flatteries they lead men mto a fooles para- 
dyse,” but, as may be supposed, all m vain The poem concludes with 

Lenvoye of the auctoure,” in three seyen-lme stanzas, of which we 
extract the last, where he mentions himself by his inverted initials, 
and informs us that A B were the first letters of his lady’s name — » 

‘‘ Who lyketh thy sentence and pondereth it right, 

Conieciynge well in his remembrannce, 

^Fhowe may he truely that by a lady bryght 
Thon was compyled by pastymes pleasaunee 
Snche great •v'nkjndnesse whiche caused varj auce, 
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Was shewed to a loner called F T 
Her name also hegynneth with A. B. 

“ Thus endeth the treatyse of the loner and a Jaye lately compyled by me 
Thomas Feylde.” 

He was also author of another poem called ‘‘ The Oomplaynte of 
a Loners Lyfe,” prmted by Wynkyn de Worde, which thus opens — 

In maye when Flora, the fresshe lusty queue. 

The soyle hath clad m grene red and whyght, 

And Phebus gan to shede his stremes shene, 

Amyd the bole with all the bemes bryght/^ &c. 

It is by no means so meritorious a composition as the ^^Louer 
and a Jay,” and in some parts it reads lake a translation from the 
French, which it probably was, judging from the employment in it 
of yarious foreign words. 


FielDj Theophilits. — An ItaHans dead bodie^ stucke with. 
English Flowers. Elegies on the death of Sir Oratio 
PaUayicino. — London Printed hy Thomas Creede for 
Andrew Wise^ and are to be sold at his shop in Powles 
Ohurch-yard. 1600. 4to. 15 leaves. 

The editor of this hitherto unrecorded book was Theophilus Field, 
the son of John Meld, the puritanical divine, Hector of Cripplegate 
Church, who was buried there, according to the Hegisters, on the 26th 
March, 1687, and who left behmd Mm a large family, of whom Theo- 
philus and Hathaniel, obtained distinction in very different ways ; 
Theophilus, as successively Bishop of Uandaff and Hereford, and 
Hathaniel (or Hathan) as an actor, and as the author of two excellent 
comedies. Theophdus Field was bom 22nd Jan. 1674, so that he was 
in his 26th year when he superintended the publication of these 
funeral poems on Sir Horatio Pallavicino, under the quaint title 
of An Italian's dead bodie, stuck with English Flowers.” Of these 
flowers he contributed several, besides a dedicatory epistle in verse 
to the knight's widow ; but we do not so much advert to them on 
this account, as because Bishop Hall, then a young man, having been 
bom in the same year as Field, also added to the general stock some 
verses to Lady Paflavicino, and an Epitaph upon her husband. 

What claims Sir Horatio had to any of these, exciting that he was 
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n very ncli man, wlio Iiad been concerned m loans and advances too tli^e 
State, TTe know not, nor do the lines inform ns , but HaH tKms czomi- 
mences wbat be calls ‘ Certame verses written amd seat, m cof 
comfort, to ber Ladisbip 

‘ If those salt showers that your sad eyes have shed 
Have quencht the flame your gnefe hath kindled,, 

Madame, my w ords shall not be spent in vaine, 

To serve for winde to chase that monmfull raine.” 

This seems rather a lame begmnmg, when, for the sale of the rhujime 
as well as the measure, the word “kindled” must be taken assalra 
syllable that, however, was not unprecedented, and be goes om, 

“ Thus farre your losse hath striven with vour g:nefe, 

Whether each piteous eve should deeme the cliief e, 

Whiles both your gnefe doth make your loss -the more. 

And your great losssc doth cause jom giicfe so soie 
Both gnefe and losse doo willing paitiiers flncie 
In e’very ej e, and every feclmg mmde ” 

Then he likens Lady Pallavicmo, with no greai; morelty o:i muTfU 
tion, to a turtle-dove that deplores its mate, and tells her 

“ Those silly birds, whom nature hope denies, 
die of gnefe because their fellow dies 
But on this hope our droupmg hart should rest, 

That maugre death their parted soules are blest 5 
That their swift course that Gole doth sooner game, 

Wherto ere long our slow steps shall attame : 

Some few short yeares tout following mee shall spend, 

Then shall you both meete m a happie end 

In the pemiltimate line onght we not to read folloTOLg/ij»j!ii 
Hall then reminds the widow that 

“We all are Pdgnins to our common skies. 

And who is nearest to this home of claj 
May find the worser speed, and further w ay » ” 

What he means by the next couplet it is not eas j fco undeistaDua^ 

“ And as I gesse, unlesse our Artists fame, ^ 

England is nearer heaven of the twame 

At all events he assures Lady Pallavicmo 

“ There is your home, where now your knight doth bide, 

Eestmg by many a Saint and Angels side 
Walke on m grace, and gneve vour selfe no more, 

That your so loved mate is gone before 

Jo Sail ColV^ 

The Epitaph upon Sir Horatio is no improvement upon -fclie reirses 
to his Lady, and Hall seems to have been puzzled wbat topic to soloect 5 
but ho lefcis to the foieign estiaction of the Imght, and darrMyjr 
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hints that he was a Protestant, and on that account had come to Eng- 
land. We may add, that in 1600 Creede printed, and Wise published 
a series of TjafiTi yerses called, AlhuTn, sen Nigrum Amicornmi on the 
death of Sir H. PallaTicino.. 


Flecenoe^ Eichaed.— Euterpe Eevived^ or Epigrame made 
at several times in the years 1672, 1673 & 1674, on per- 
sons of the greatest honour and quality, most of them now 
living. In HI Books. — Printed at London, and are to be 
sold by the Booksellers of London and Westminster, n.d. 
8vo. 52 leaves. 

This was probably published for the author, who in a short preface 
rather boastfully says that he has introduced no names but those of 
persons “ I have the honour to know and to be known unto.” The 
dedication of the first book is in six lines “ to his Majesty 5 ” and then 
commence the Epigrams for 1673, nearly all, if not all, of which had 
previously appeared. The second book is addressed to the Duke of 
York, but “ the third book of miscellany Epigrams” has no prefis: of 
the kind. These we might presume were last written, viz. in 1674 ; 
but one of them, addressed in a strain of extravagant eulogium to 
Dryden, had been published in Flecknoe’s “ Epigrams of all Sorts,” 
1670. It begins ; 

Dryden, the Muses darling and delight, 

Than whom none ever flew a braver flight,” &c. 

Dryden, as is well known, printed his satire on Shadwell called 
** MacFlecknoe,” in 1682. Another remarkable Epigram is that upon 
Eiehard Burhadge the famous Actor ; the lines are these. 

‘‘The PEAiSES OP Bichakd BunBinoE. 

“Who^did appear so gracefully on the Stage, 

He was the admix’d example of the age. 

And so observ’d all your dramatic laws. 

He ne’er went off the Stap but with applause ; 

Who his spectators and ms auditors 
Led in such silent chains of eyes and ears 
As none, while he on the stage his part did play 
Had power to speak, or look another way ; 

Who a delightful Proteus was, and could 
Transform himself mto what shape he would j 
And of an excellent orator had all, 

In voice and gesture, we deHghtful call y 
Who was the soul of the stage, and we may say 
Twas oidy he gave life unto a play, 
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Which Tvas but dead, as 'f?svas by the authot m-it, 

Till he hr action animated it 
And finally he did on the Stage appear 
Beauty to the eye, and music to the ear 
Such, even the nicest critics must allow, 

Burbadge was once, and such Charles Hart is now ” 

Mectnoe had said veiy much the same m prose ten years before, viz , 
mhis Short Discourse of the English Stage,” 1664 , hut he could only- 
have spoken by hearsay, as Burbadge died m 1619 Hart, to whom 
the above lines are addressed, was an actor before the Restoration, 
but he could only have known Burbadge by tradition nevertheless 
the above criticism is worth extraction 
The last page of the volume before us is entitled L’Envoye,” where 
the author declares his intention, having reached an advanced age, to 
leave ofiT wntmg, and to retire mto sohtude He nevertheless after- 
wards produced his Sjports of Wit, 1675 


FlecknoEj Eichaeb — A Treatise of the Sports of Wit Omne 
tuht punctum qut mucmt uhle dulci Prmted for the 
Author 1675 — Inquire for them at Simon Neals, &c 8vo, 
80 leaves. 

This was probably Plecknoe’s last production It is dedicated by 
him “ To all fair and virtuous Ladies ,” and a brief preface is followed 
by “ The occasion of writing this Treatise,” where he tells us that it 
contains an account of the mode m which the Duchess of Lorraine and 
the Princess and Mademoiselle de Beauvois entertained themselves 
and their finends at Bersell, near BrusseUs, m the sprmg of 1650, when 
Plecknoe was present, and assisted m *‘the Sports of "Wit” there 
enjoyed It includes a description of the amusements, under the 
various heads of “ Oracles “ Dreams “ Lotteries ,” “ Wonders 
“ Wishes “ Gypsies ‘‘ The Mountebank and his Farce ,” Ques- 
tions ** Love in his Infancy,” a pastoral , “ The play of Loves Emg- 

dom ,” The Mask or Opera The French drama of Laura Per- 
secutie, and “ Proverbs ” These are succeeded by “ additional Epi- 
grams of the year 1674” Hone of the pieces have much to recom- 
mend them, but they contain some curious information respectmg 
pass-tunes of the kmd, which the author states were first brought into 
France from Italy by Eatherme de Medicis, from France were mtro- 
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duced into England by Sir Pbiiip Sidney and Fulke Greville, were 
continued until tbe breaking out of tbe Civil W^ar, were tben banisbed 
by tbe Puritans, and subsequently re-estabbsbed by Charles II. 

Among tbe ** questions” acted was tbe following — Wbicb of these 
two Damsels* bves tbe Knight should soonest save (in imminent 
danger of death) hers whom he lored, and she not him ; or hers who 
loved him, he not her ?** This is precisely the Question upon which 
Samuel Daniel prmted a poem m 1601, occasioned probably by the 
acting of it at that date before Queen Elizabeth. Tlecknoe informs 
us that his Loves Kingdom (first printed in 1654, under the title of 
Loves Dominion) was written and acted at Bersell m 1650. After 
the [Restoration it was brought upon the public stage in London, but 
without success, “ for (says the author) the times were too vicious, 
and it too virtuous for them, who looked on virtue as a reprehension, 
and not a divertisement.** 


EiEMiirG, Abeaham. — The Bucolikes of Publius Virgilius 
MarOj vrith Alphabetical! annotations upon proper nams 
of Grods, Goddesses^ men^ womens hdlles^ flouddes^ cities^ 
townes and villages^ &c. orderly placed in the margent. 
Drawne out into plaine and familiar Englishe^ verse for 
verse^ by Abraham Fleming, Student. The page following 
declareth the contentes of the Booke. Seene and allowed. 
— ^Imprinted at London by John Charlewood for Thomas 
Woodcooke dweling in Ponies Churchyarde, at the signe 
of the blacke Beare. 1575, 4to. B. L. 26 leaves. 

In noticing this very rare edition of a rare book, we are bound in 
the first place to correct an error into which we fell upwards of forty 
years ago, when (Poet. Decam. 1. 109, <fec.) we spoke of Abraham Mem- 
ing*s translation of Virgil’s Bucolics, as if it were, like Ms version of 
the Georgies, iu blank verse. We had, at that date, never seen the 
first edition of the Bucohes, now in our hands, and we spoke of the 
edition of 1589, where both the Bucohes and the Georgies are rendered 
in twelve-syllable blank verse. The fact is, that Meming’s first expe- 
riment, of which we give the title-page above, was in rhyme, and 
Meming himself ultimately became so dissatisfied with his blank-verse, 
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tliat, m 1589, lie promised, if occasion served,” to revert to Ins old 
system of “ round rime ” However, lie never did so, and wLat we 
liave now to do is to give a short account of his rhyming translation of 
the Bucohes prmted m 1575 , which, with the exception perhaps of a 
mere mdex to another man’s translation, was Bleming’s eailiest pubh- 
cation If his birth have been properly fixed, about 1552,” m 1575 
he was only twenty-three years old, six years before he became M A 
of Peterhouse (Cooper’s Ath Cantah 11 459 ) 

“ A summary of this booke,” m nme divisions, is at the back of the 
title-page, followed by the dedication to Maister Peter Osboine, 
Esquier,” and an address to the reader , m both of which Fleming de- 
clares his intention to versify the Georgies of Tugil m the same man- 
ner He opens the Bucohes with these hues of fourteen-syUables — 

“ Thou T^-tere, hung at thme ease under the bioade beech shade, 

A countrev song dost tune right wel m pipe of oate straw e made 
Our countrey bordeis we doo lea-v e and meddow es sweete forsake, 

Oui countre} soj le we shunne, but thou m shade thme ease dost take, 
Teachmg the wooddes of Amaryll most fayre a sound to make ’’ 

This IS heavy and clumsy, but it is hghtness and grace compared 
with Elemmg’s blank- verse to which he reduced it m 1589, e g 

‘‘ O Tityrus, thouheng under shade of spreadmg beech. 

Boost play a coimtne song upon a slender oten pipe 

We do foisake oui coontne bounds and medowes sweet [which be], 

We doo forsake our natne soyle thou Titvr, slug in shade, 

Boost teach the woods to sound so shnll thy love faire Amaiyll ” 

Even this, bad as it is, with its needless parenthetical expletives, is 
better than the conclusion of the Eclogues, which we first msert in the 
rhyming translation of 1575, following it by the blank verse of 1589 — 

“ That thus your Poet chaunted hath, 0 Muses, ’tvs inoughe. 

Whiles syttmg stvU he baskets makes of rushe and bendmg bonghe 
Piendes, you tor Gallo’ shall these sonnets longer make 
For Gall’, whose love each houre m me as much increse doth take 
As dooth the alder greene shoote up when sprmg time dooth awake 
Lets’ ryse, the shade is wont to bnng to singers lytle jove 
The Jumper shade unpleasaunt is, shades dooe all firoites anoye 
Trudge home, ye gotes, the evening come, trudge, tys no tune to joy ” 

Instead of bemg improved, the passage became thus uncouth at the 
end of fourteen years, 

" O [ladies] you Piendes, it ^albe [now] inough 
That [I] your poet [Virgill] ha\e these [foresaid sonets] soong, 

Whiles he sits still and [also] makes a little mawmd oi basket 
Of slender twigs [or ozier rods, O j on] Piendes 
These songs you most ^all make to Gall, to Gall, the love of whome 
Growes e-very houre so much m me, as m the spimg time fresh 
The alnetree greene shoots up it self e [in tallnesse and m hight ] 
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But let ns rise, the shade is woont to singers to be hnrtfull. 

The shadow of the juniper is noisome, and to frute 
The shadowes also do much harme : O you, my little gotes, 

PuH fed go home ; the evenmg comes, my little gotes go home.” 

The last page of the last sheet being left blank by the printer, 
Meming filled it with “A general argument of the whole Booke” in 
eight lines, which are an improvement upon the measure elsewhere 
employed, inasmuch as they are only of ten-syllables. 

With most praise-worthy industry Messrs. Cooper, in theic Athence 
Cantalr, IT. 460, &c., have given a hst of no fewer than 59 works by 
Abraham Fleming, including (No. 18) his ‘‘ Memorial, &c. ofMr.WiUm. 
Lambe,” who died in 1580 : but we can add to the article a broadside, 
“ devised by Abraham Fleming,” upon the same benevolent person, 
entitled An Epitaph, or ftmerall inscription upon the godlie life and 
death of the Right Worshipful! Maister William Lambe, Esquire, 
Founder of the new Conduit in Holbome it was “ imprinted at 
London by Henrie Denham for Thomas Turner.” 

Another new point connected with the hterary life of Fleming may 
also here be stated, viz., that in one of the many marginal notes to his 
version of Yirgil’s ** Georgies” in 1589, he mentions that “ a dozen 
years ago,” he had printed “ a historie of Leander and Hero,” “ eng- 
hshed” from the Greek of Musseus. Therefore there was a transla- 
tion of the story extant, long before Marlow took up the subject he 
was killed m 1593, and his paraphrase was not published, as is well 
known, until five years afterwards. 


Abraham* — ^A Paradoxe^ Proviiig by reason and 
example^ that Baldness© is much better than bushie haire, 
&c. Written by that excellent Philosopher Synesius, 
Bishop of Thebes, or (as some say) Gyren, A Prettie 
pamphlet to peruse, and replem'shed with recreation. 
Englished by Abraham Fleming. Hereunto is annexed 
the pleasant tale of Hemetes the Hercmete, pronounced 
before the Queenes Majestie. Newly recognised both in 
Latine and Enghshe by the said A. F. rj rvg aotpiag 
iftaXaKpa crnfidov* The badge of wisedome is baldnesse,-— 
Printed by H. Denham. 1579. 8vo. B, L. 44 leaves. 
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Tins little tract is remarkable for its extreme ranty, and because it 
was a translation by a multifarious author in verse and prose , at the 
end also is a piece of plagiarism from another author of emmence, then 
recently dead — George Gascoigne Elemmg might have been con- 
sidered the writer of ‘ the tale of Hemetes,” m Enghsh andLatm, had 
not the oiigmal manuscript been preserved among the Eoyal MSS in 
the British Museum, (IS A, XLYUE,) where it is called The Tale 
of Hemetes, the Heremyte pronounced before the Queen’s Majesty at 
Woodstocke, 1575 ” TUarton (Hist Engl Poetiy, 8vo Yol lY 
p 229), who had not seen the Eoyal MS , actually calls it “ Memmg’s 
Tale,” as if Gascoigne had had nothing to do with it In the Eoyal 
MS the Enghsh is followed, not merely by the Latm version (given 
m the httle volume before us) but by others m Itahan and French, 
Gascoigne claiming to be a linguist and the author of all four He 
died m 1577, and it looks as if, two years afterwaids, Fleming had 
become possessed of a copy, and had prmted the Tale as his own 
What, however, he may mean by the word recognizsed,” on the title- 
page, is uncertam, but he has altered Gascoigne’s language m a few 
places, not generally for the better The tract was thus entered at 
Stationers* Hall on 

22 Septembns, [1579 ] 

‘‘ H Denham, Lycenced unto him &c A paradox 
proYinge by Eeason and example that 
Baldnes is much better than bushie heare — vjd 

At the back of the title-page, is ** The hfe of Synesius drawen out of 
Suydas his gathermgs,” at the end of which we read, Thus much for the 
credite of the Author ” To it succeeds “ The Epistle ApologeticaJl to 
the lettered Eeader ” it fills eight widely pnnted pages, and is sub- 
scribed “ Thme for thy pleasure and profile, Abraham Fleming ” here 
he excuses himself and his author for taking up so slender a subject , 
and here we meet with an early mention of old John Heywood, as the 
writer of The Spider and the Fly,” which had been prmted m 1556* 

** Lucian and Apuleius wrote of an Asse, Themison in praise of the herbe 
Plaiitame,Homere in commendation of Wme, Ephren m dispraise of Laughing, 
Orpheus and Hesiodus of Fumigations or Perfumes, Chrysippus of Cole- 
wortes^ Phanias of Kettles, Messalamade of ene seveiall letter of the A, B, C 
a severall booke, Virgil of a Gnat, Ovid of a Nut, and Erasmus of the praise 
of foUie, and Heywood, yet later, of the Spider and the Fhe 

The body of the small volume commences “ Dion with the golden 
tongue, wrote a Booke m the praise and commendation of frisled 
and shocked haire,” as the reason for this defence of baldness. The 
subject IS discussed with a species of vivacious leammg, and the 
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citation of many antliorities in point, including several brief quota- 
tions from Homer, wlncb. Tleming renders mto not very clumsy and 
semi-jocose Englasb, as 

Th' immoriall king God Jupiter 
his heavenlie haire did shake, 

Which made the stame firmament 
to quiver and to quake.” 

Eeferences are always given in the margin to authorities, and some- 
times with accompanying comments. 

The tale of Hemetes (not ‘‘Fable of Hermes” as Warton errone- 
ously gives it) the Heremite pronounced before the Queene*s Majestie, 
was most likely delivered at Henilworth, but we are not told so. To 
show the sort of changes made by Fleming, we may mention that 
Gascoigne’s “ Violence must give place to vertue,” is altered to ‘^^eeld 
to vertue,” and just afterwards “ fellowship,” of the Eoyal MS., is 
altered to companie, and “ infortunes ” to misfortimes. It is not worth 
while to carry this matter farther, but the very last word substituted 
by Fleming, viz., waste for Gascoigne’s “ vayne,” is anything but an 
improvement — “that whosoever wisheth you best may never wish 
in waste'^ This may have been what Fleming meant by “ newly re- • 
cognised,” on his title-page. 


Flodden Field. — ^Flodden Field in Nine Fits^ being an e:tact 
History of that Famous memorable Battle fought between 
English and Scots on Flodden-HiU in the Time of Henry 
the Eighth^ Anno 1513* Worthy the Perusal of the Eng- 
lish Nobility. — ^London Printed by P. L. for H. B, W. P. 
and S. H. and are to be sold in Ivy Lane and Gray^s-Inn 
Gate. 1664. 12mo. 46 leaves. 

On the first fly-leaf of the copy of this book at Bridgewater House 
ISli'Manuscript “ Index of the names of the Scotsmen mentioned in 
this Book,” and on the second the following notes in the handwriting 
of Sir Walter Scott and the first Duke of Sutherland. 

_ . “ Walteb Scott, 

“ This poem was publi^ed by Lambe Yicar of Korbam in 1774, from an old 
MS. and by Joseph Benson Philomath in the same year. This old copy is pro- 
bably unique. 

« Given to me by Mr. W, Scott, 

“ SxAFjponn,” 
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On the back of tins fly-leaf, and facing the title, is tlie license for tlie 
printing of the book, dated Norember 11, 1663 
This work is by no means so rare as Sir Walter Scott tbougbt it, 
and sereral copies are m pubbc and prirata libraries 


PoEEST OF Fancy — ^The Forest of Fancy. Wlierein is con- 
tamed very pretty Apotliegmes and pleasaimt histones^ 
both m meeter and prose, Songes, Sonets, Epigrams and 
Epistles, of diverse matter and m diverse manner. With 
sundry devises, no lesse pithye then pleasaunt and pro- 
fytable. 

Eeade with regard, peruse each point well, 

And then give thy judgement as reason shall move thee, 

For eare thou conceive it, twere hard for to tell, 

If cause be or no wherefore to reprove me 

Imprinted at London by Thomas Purfoote, dwelhng m 
Newgate Market, withm the new Bents, at the Signe of 
the Lucrece 1579. 4to B L 80 leaves. 

There is nothing to guide us to the name of the author of this 
volume, but the words “ L’acquis Abonde Finis H C ” at the very 
end of it The difficulty has been to appropriate the imtials, and it is 
a difficulty that is hkely to eontmue There are only two known 
authors of about that day to whom they could belong — ^Henry Con- 
stable and Henry Chettle , and some bibhographers have contended for 
the one, and some for the other We are satisfied that the work m 
hand was by neither of them the style is not m the smallest degree 
like that of Constable, and m 1579 Chettle was only apprentice to a 
printer Our notion is that the various pieces were contributed by 
various hands, and that H C undertook the task of editorship, which 
may in part serve to explain the French motto 

The Forest of Fancy is unquestionably a very rare and mterest- 
ing work , but we should not have adopted it as the subject of a 
separate article, had we not a new and important fact to communicate 
regarding it Nobody has hitherto suspected that there were two 
editions of it, both m the same year, 1579, yet differing most mate- 
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rially : for instance, one edition (the only one known to anybody wlio 
Has written upon it) contams only 58 leaves, and tMs is tHe impression 
reviewed at large in “ Bestituta,” III. 456 ; but tHe second edition 
contains no fewer tHan 80 leaves, so that mucH new matter was inserted 
to make up tHe difierence. Some of tHe old matter was also cHanged ; 
yet, if an exact collation be made of tHe two, it will be found tHat 
for tHe old matter, tHat wHicH is common to botH impressions, not 
only tHe same types were employed, but exactly m tHe same way : 
even tHe same errors of tHe press, and tHe same imperfect letters, are 
sometimes discovered in botH. THis may Have Happened because Pur- 
foot, tHe printer, kept tHe types standing until tHe first edition of 
1579 Had been sold off ; and wHen a new edition was called for, He 
availed Himself of part of tHe letter press tHat Had been set up some 
montHs before. THus we Have two copies of tHe year 1579, essentially 
different in tHe wHole, yet in many respects similar. 

THis is a curious fact, and as far as we know and can remember, 
not applicable to any otHer work of tHat age. 

One main difference strikes us in tHe commencement, viz., tHat 
after the title-page, and before tHe Epistle to tHe Eeader,*’ m tHe 
second impression of 1679, tHe editor (or autHor perHaps) tHougHt fit 
to insert three copies of verses, one of them Headed “THe Booke 
speaketH to the Buyer,” wHicH is subscribed “ Emis qd. Fancy,” and 
ends with these lines i— 

“ Put Hand in purse for pence 
to purchase me withall : 

What foole a Forrest would forsake, 
that sees the price so small 

Here, too, we learn that the charge for the volume was only “ a 
shilling/* HText we Have five seven-line stanzas, “ THe AutHor to the 
Header ;** and in the third place some rhymes by E W. “ in the 
AutHouxs behalfe,** where He tells a supposed purchaser— 

“Let him that hath this prety hooke 
for iHy delight compyled heare, 

Good Reader, rcape his just reward 
to recompence Ms meere good wilL’' 

These three copies of verses, only in the second edition, are followed 
by the long “ Epistle to the Header,’* as in “ Eestituta.*’ We may 
point out another material variation. In the first edition we Have 
a poem numbered 66, and thus entitled : “ T. O. bemg enamored of a 
titcH yong gentlewoman, as well through the report of Her vertues, 
es for that which He Himself Had scene in Her, wrigHtetH unto Her in 
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this manner ” m the second edition there is no trace of any 

such production, and possibly it was excluded at the instance of T O , 
the editor, H C , haying inserted it without the authority of the writer 
of the loTing epistle 

Sometimes the printer seems to have been puzzled to mahe the new 
matter fit m with the old, already in type, and sereral lines are there- 
fore repeated at the top of a page, which are, in fact, upon the pre- 
ceding page such is the case with a song begmnmg It was so sweete 
a melody,” Ac TVe need not enter mto this pomt more at length, nor 
supply quotations which are to be met with m both impressions, 
because m “ Eestituta ” will be found even a superabundance of speci- 
mens The Itahan tales in prose, near the end of the work, are, with 
some tnfimg exceptions, the same in both editions* 


Foue Leaves oe true Love — The iuj leves of the truelove 
— [Colophon] Enprented at London in Flete strete at the 
Sygne of the Sonne by wynkyn de worde. 4to. 

As Dibdm, the only authoniy who mentions this httle production, 
(it was unknown to Ames and Herbert) gives the title, as well as the 
colophon, mcorrectly, we have mserted them above precisely as they 
stand m the ongmal, of which, we heheve, no more than a smgle copy 
IS in existence It is mtroduced hy a wood-cut of a man and woman, 
the latter giving a nng to the former, and saymg “ Holde this a token 
privye, ywys,” while the man answers, “ For your sake I shall it 
take ” Dibdin slates that “ the poem begins in irregular metre,” but 
the metre (of which he furnishes no specimen) is quite regular firom 
begmnmg to end, and it opens thus prettily — 

“In a momynge of may wha medowes ca spry go 
Bratmches and blossomes of bryght colours,* 

As I went bj a well on my pla\ enge, 

Thoro\^e a me^ orcharde, sa\ enge myn cures. 

Where byrdes rail bysely began tor to synge, 

The bowes to boi^e on borde to the biowes, 

I T^as ware of a may that made momynge . 

She sate and syghed amoge the fayre* floures so s^ete 
She made moumynge ynoughe. 

Her wepynge dyd my herte woo 
To a deme I me droughe 
Her wyll to knowe ” 

The whole is of a rehgious cast, and the four leaves ** are emble- 
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matical of tlie Father, Son, Holy Ghost, and the Virgin. Every stanza 
‘is in the form of the one we have extracted, excepting that, to save 
room, the four last Hnes are printed as three, thus 

Thus the hryght hyrde taught the true maye, 

And she hlessyd his body, his bone and his blode : 

To the f ourthe lefe I rede that we praye 

That she wolde our message do with a mylde mode, 

And speke for the loue before the last daye 
To the thyrde lefe gracyous and good, 

The loue of the iiii leves that we wyiine maye : 

That grace graunt grete god that dyed on the rood. 

This I herde in a valaye walkynge 

As I wente on my waye, In a mowmynge of maye, 

Whan medowes can spr^ge.** 

The “ trae maye’* mentioned in the first line above is a young girl 
to whom a turtle-dove addresses herself, and instructs her in the 
various mysteries of the Christian religion. In the seventh line of the 
first stanza we have quoted, ‘‘ made” is probably a misprint for maye. 
“ I was ware of a may that maye momynge ” means “ I was aware of 
a maid that May morning.” 


Fragosa. — The History of the most renowned Fragosa^ King 
of Aragon. Together with the strange Fortunes,, and His- 
torical! Deeds^ performed by his three Sons &o. Written 
by W. C. The first Part, — London^ Printed by E. AJsop 
and Eobert Wood &o. 1663, B. L. 4to. 64 leaves. 

It is probable that the W . 0. mentioned on the iiitle-page was the 
same author who wrote “ The Adventures of Lady Egeria,” printed 
by E. Waldegrave, at the end of the sixteenth or beginning of the 
seventeenth century, although no edition of the romance before us is 
known until that of 1656, followed by the present of 1663. Both 
doubtless were reprints of an earlier copy. The History of Fragosa 
is without preliminary matter of any kind, the story commencing im- 
mediately after the title-page. ‘‘ The second Part” has a ftesh title- 
page, but the signatures are continued throughout. 


Frauhcb, Abraham, — The Lamentations of Amyntas for the 
death of Phillis, paraphrastically tran^ted out of Latine 
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into English Hexameters by Abraliam Fraunce^ — ^London 
Prmtedby Jolm Wolfe, for Thomas iJfewman, and Thomas 
Gubbm Anno Dom 1587, 4to 20 leaves ^ 

This IS a version into English hexameters of certain Latm hexa- 
meters, a form of composition once much enccraraged in our lan- 
guage by Sir Phihp Sidney, Sir Edward Dyer, Spenser, Harvey and 
others Eraunee seems to have obtained his education at Cambridge 
by the bounty of the Pembroke family, and especially of Sir Phihp 
Sidney The above is the first impression of his earhest Enghsh pro- 
duction, and as we are not aware that it lias ever been criticised, we 
shall give a few specimens firom it 

» In the dedication to the Countess of Pembroke Prauncc complains 
of his “ afflicted mmd and crazed bodie,” the first probably aliudmg 
to the loss of Phillis, whoever the lady may have been, for which he 
grieves m eleven distmct Lamentations He apologises for his “ un- 
usual kmd of verse,*’ but mamtams that it is not ill suited to our 
language We quote a passage m which he thus dwells on the loss he 
had sustained — 

“ O, what a hfe did I leade, what a blessed life did I leade then, 

Happy shepheard -vnth a loving lasse, "while destiny sufired ^ 

Under a beech many tunes wee sate most sweetely together. 

Under a broade beech tree that snnbeames might*^not anoy us 
Either m others armes, stil loolong either on other, 

Both many rimes smging, and verses both many making, 

And both so many woords with kisses so many mmglmg 
Sometimes her white neck, as white as milk, was I tutching, 

Sometimes her prety paps and breast was I bold to be hngnng, 

Whilst Phillis smyhng and b[l]iishmg hangd by my bosome. 

And these cheekes of mine did stroke with her >vorj fingers, 

These cheekes with yong heare, like soft downe, all to bee smeared ” 

This IS nothing less than a woful attempt to apply our noble lan- 
guage to a purpose entirely opposed to its gemus and construction 
Ho wonder that the lady blushed at the freedoms of her lover , and it 
may seem smgular that Eraunee, even m that day, could msoribe this 
and sumiar descriptions to Lady Pembroke Let the reader note 
also the perversions of emphasis, that must be given to msigmficant 
words, in order to preserve anythmg bke hexameter measure , 

These cheeks mth young hmr, like soft downe, all to bee smeared 

Eraunee is often driven to the necessity of coming words, and addmg 
syllables, for the sake of his verse in one place we are told, 

“ Thus did Amyntas speake, and then Qomefeyntzhj homewaid 
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aaid in anotlier, 

"When for want of breath Phillis X^^feintily gasping.*’ 

Por eleven days, and as many nights, Amyntas laments the loss of 
Phillis, hut at length destroys himself; and the poems (each Lamen- 
tation is separately numbered) conclude with five of perhaps the least 
ear-ofiending lines of the whole production. 

"And now in meantime, whylst these things thus were a working, 

Good loving neighbours for a long time missed Amintas, 

And by the caves of beasts, by the dungeons darke, by the deserts, 

And by the hills , by the d^es, by the wells and watery fountains, 
Sought for Amintas lon^ but never met with Ammtas.” 

IVaunce, in fact, was no poet, and offers nothing in the way of graceful 
invention to compensate for his awkward contortions of our language. 

Eitson (B. P. p. 211) gives the date of this work as 1588, adding 
that it was printed by Charlewood : this was, in fact, the second im- 
pression ; and, although it has never been mentioned, there was a third 
in 1689, professing to have been “newly corrected;^* it was then 
Printed by Eobert Eobinson,” for ]N*ewman and Gubbin. Unless the 
impressions were small, the reprinting of it three times in as many 
years would show that it was popular. Yet that seems almost im- 
possible with a work of such a character. 


Fulwell, Ulpian. — The firste parte of the Eyghth liberall 
Science ; Entituled^ Ars Adulandij The Arte of Flatterie, 
with the confutation therof, both very pleasaunt and pro- 
fitable, devised and compiled by TJlpian FulweU, Newly 
corrected and augmented. 

Who reades a booke rashly 
at randon doth runne ; 

He goes on his errand, 
yet leaves it undone. 

Imprinted at London by Eicharde Jones, and are to be 
solde at his shoppe over agaynst Sainct Sepulchers Ohurche. 
1579. 4to. B. L. 37 leaves. 

Nobody who has noticed this singular and amusing work has been 
aware that it went through more than one edition. There were cer- 
tainly three impressions, although only two of them have passed under 
our eyes ; we have nevmr had an opportunity of seeing the earHest, and 
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we appreltend tliat it lias perished haring been much read, anterior 
to the publication of the copies of 1579, all were probably destroyed 
On the 4th March, 1576-7, William Hoskins, according to the Sta- 
tij>ners* Registers, assigned “ The first part of the mj hberall Scyenee’* 
to Henry Bamford, and Bamford on 3rd March, 1577-8, made it over 
to Bichard Jones, by whom the two next editions were prmted That 
William Hoskins was the typographer of the first edition cannot there- 
fore well be doubted, and in the prelnnmary matter to tliat of 1579 we 
find the author addressing “ his old finend and fellow W H i e, 
William Hoskms, and acknowledging his obhgations to him , 

The third edition was, as we hare said, like the second, printed -by 
Hichard J ones, but without date , and the title-page m other respects 
materially differs, for Pulwell placed upon it the following Latm Imes, 
besides the Enghsh ones — 

“ His diebus non peractis 
Nulla fides est impactis 

Videto. 

Mel m ore, rerba lactis 
Pel in cerde, fraus in fachs 

Yideto ” 

The second edition, the title of which stands at the head of the pre- 
sent article, states that the work had been “ newly corrected and aug- 
mented how far this was really the case we cannot judge without 
comparison with the first edition, not now extant , and the same state- 
ment IS made upon the title-page of the third edition, although the 
contents m each are the same. 

Following tlfe title is A Dialogue between the author and his Muse, 
as touching the dedication of this Booke ” it is m rerse, but the dedi- 
c£|Jion to Lady Burghley is in sober prose, as well as an address fiom 
Fulwell “ to the friendly Header ” To this succeeds “ A descnption 
of the seven Liberall Sciences,” nz Grammar, Logic, Bhetonc, Music, 
Anthmetic, Astronomy and Geometry to these Fulwell adds “ Adu- 
lation or Flatterie ” as “ the eighth liberal science ” The tK>dy of the 
tract may be said to begm with a Dialogue between the author and his 
prmter, W[illiam] H[oskms] There is also a short discussion between 
the author and his book, “ wherm is shewed sundry opinions that were 
uttered upon the first impression, which the author him selfe hearde in 
Paules Church yeard and else where ” He describes Fortune's Court, 
with the distribution of her favours, observmg that he saw how some 
of William Sommers kynred had their handes full,” while he (Fulwell) 
was compelled to endure many misfortunes, and to contend against 
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poverty in a tliread-bare cloak. In the whole, the Dialogues are eight 
in number, between the author and Fortune — ^the author and Fnar 
Francis — ^the author and Fortunatus — ^the author and Pierce Pick- 
thank, drunken Dickon and Dame Annet, the ale-wife — ^the author 
and Diogenes — ^the author and Tom Tapster, Miles Makeshift and 
Wat Wily, and two others. 

Some of these are in pointed prose, and others in familiar, satirical and 
humourous verse ; but in the following, which is one of the best portions, 
TJlpian Fulwell speaks to Jupiter in his own person, as “a simple 
sot named IJ, F.” As the work is one not only of great curiosity but 
merit, we make no apology for the length of our extract, especially as 
the extreme rariiy of the work has occasioned it to be passed over by 
bibliographers, who have only heard of one edition, and do not even 
agree upon the title of it 


" 0, Mlghiy Jove, with license thine to speake is now assignde. 

And pardon free proclaimde, give leave for mee to speake my minde. 
Fooles boltes (men say) are soonest shot, yet ofte they hit the marke* 
Blind Bayard is as sure of f oote as Palfrey in the darke. 

On Stage who stands to play Ms part, each frown may not him daunt; 
Some play to please, some laugh, some weepe, some flatter, some do taunt. 
But hee whose parte tendes to this ende fond fancies toyes to schoole 
Best welcome is when he resines the scaffold to the foole. * ’ 

Lo I now the foole is come in place, though not with patcht pyde coate. 

To tell such newes as earst he saw within the Cock-lorels bote 
The Rowers cryde, to Barge I to Barge ! the passengers make haste; 

The tyde is tumde, and every foole in Ms degree Ms plast. 

With lusty gaole and labormg Oars the Barge hath won the Porte 
Where Jupiter doth raigne and rule within a stately Forte ; ’ 

Eche one devisde wMch way were best in favoures grace to grow; 

Some crake, some brag, some flaunt it out, some crouch and creepe f ul low • 
With cap and knee some sue and serve, some gape for others falles, 

Some snatch the fruit before rebound, some gnawe on tastelesse shalles 
Some fish and catch a Frog at last, yet feede on better hope; 

^me sting their handes with nettles keene, wMle they for flowers grope* 
Some sing, some daunce, some pype, some play, and all for favours grace* 
Tte greedy gayne makes men beleeve they runne in endlesse race. 

What desperate hazard is so ted that makes the yonker doubt ? 

J^at w^ so wilde where gain doth grow, that worldling Andes not out ? 
What hole so small in writiugs olde that cannot now be found ? 

But lu^ and large conscience makes some holes where wordes are sound. 

Ah I Conscience is a banisht wight with garment al to tome 

But though ^ee sit in homely ragges, she laughes some robes to scome; 

^ smilp at tyrants that tunnoyle to make their will their law 
Wltose climbmg tedes, by right or wrong, would hold all men in aw : 
^ftismg mme and <^using shame by bunSig Mammons chace : 

A fig (say they) for good report I let me have fortune's grace. 


Md from thee ? nay, nay, then seest them aU; 
mt wmkmg wisdome is not bhnde to tame the tossed ball. 

^on se^ that sondiy sortes of men by flattery do aspire 
To guerdon great, whm trasiy tajeth hath hatted for her byre. 
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Thou seest, I know, the subtile sleights that worldly wightes devise , 

Who cumeth favour currantly is onely counted wise 
Alas T how IS Rehgion usde to serve the tume at neede, 

Whose cloake hides simdiy hi^ocntes that many errours breede 
Eor why ’tis now a common trade, when refuge aH is past. 

To take Rehgion for a ^eld, a shift to sen e at last 
Oh Jove ^ if fliou wilt ransacke some that \aunt of her decrees, 

They will appeare but flauntmg leaves of withered fruitlesse trees 
To flatter Pimces many men apply them to the time 
They force no tv hit Rehgions fall^so they aloft may chme. 

Now, mighiy Jove, looke well abonte, all thmges are m thy sight , 

The Touchstone tnes all is not golde that glistereth faire and hnght 
Loe ^ I have thus exprest mj mmde and shewd forth my mtent 
My part is playd, and I am pleasde, so that I be not shent ” 

All this must be admitted to he extremely good, and so severe that part 
of it could hardly have been well rehshed We are to recollect, when 
Fulwell speaks of religion, that the author was a clergyman beneficed 
m Somersetshire , and when he adverts to the stage and to the conduct 
of actors upon it, that he had written a play (one of the best of the 
time) under the title of lake will to like, quoth the Devil to the 
Collier ” it had been prmted more than ten years before the work 
in our hands was pubhshed One of his amusing Dialogues is 
between himself and ^^Sir Symon the parson of Poll J'obham,” m 
which Pulwell says ** Thou knowest that when I was in the flower of 
my youth I was well regarded of many men, as well for my prompte 
wit m scoffing and tauntmg, as also for the comlynesse of my personage, 
bemge of very tall stature and active m many thmges, by meanes 
wherof I became a semtour ” He has previously laughed at Sir 
Symon for bemg one of “the Family of Love,” who had begun hfe as 
a Roman Cathohc Besides the mterlude already mentioned, Fulwell 
was the author of a third known work entitled “ The Flower of Fame,” 
of which we need say nothing, because it is reprmted in Tol X of the 
last edition of the Harleian Miscellany 

We may add to the above the conclusion of the Author’s “Envoy,” 
which IS written m the same spmt as the rest of the volume 

“ Farewell, my booke , God be thy speeds, 

I sen.de thee forth to walk alone, 

In homely stile, m threede bare weede, 

For robe of rethoncke I have none 
My Wardrope hath no filed phrase, 

Wheron fine eyes delight to gase ** 
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Gainsfoei)^ Thomas. — TKe Vision and Discourse of Henry 
tlie Seventli. Concerning the Unitie of Great Britaine* 
Divided into foure Chapters. 1 Containing an Introduc- 
tion. 2 Inducements to XJnitie. 8 The policy deceit and 
mischievous spite of the underminers hereof. 4 The dan- 
ger of Division. Belated by T. G. Seneca ad Novatum, 
lib 1. de ira. &c.— At London Printed by G. Eld &c. 
1610. 4to. 35 leaves. 

It seems probable that this poem, of which no more than one 
other copy is known, and which is nnnoticed by bibliographers, was 
the earliest work of Thomas Gamsford, who wrote the Sistory of 
Trehizond in 1616, and of FerHn Wct/rhech in 1618. As a poem it 
does not possess much merit, and the subject is very elaborately and 
tediously treated, the object being to enforce the necessity of union 
between all parts of the kingdom, which had been promoted by Henry 
VII. when he gave his daughter Margaret to James lY. of Scotland. 
The best passage of the whole production is the following, relating 
to the discouragement of Columbus in England and elsewhere, when he 
proposed to undertake the discovery of America 

Crednlitie doth often daungers breede, 

And slow beleefe doth oft foreslow th’ occasion : 

Once to Columbus we gave little heede, 

When he made proffer to the English nation, 

That if we did but furnish him with ships, 

All Europes glorie we might soone ecclipse. 

" He said he knew there was another world, 

And to the same he would the Pilot be: 

If skill did faile ohe boord he would be hurl’d, 

So sure he was that th’ Indies he should see. 

Where was of silver and of gold such store, 

As in the old world was not seene before. 

“ But we esteem’d his ^eech an idle dreame, 

And after long delay his smte denied. 

W'e wey’d Ms words at our owne fancies beame, 

And thus repuls’d he onely thus replyed ; 

That he would all the Christian Princes trie, 

And would not rest tdU all did Mm denie. 

“ When after tedious suites to Europe’s kings. 

He found Ms motions every where neglected ; 

At length to Arragou his suite he brings, 

Where CastUes queene what he desir’d effected. 

Then was that done which he had long infom^d. 

And what he promis’d duly he performed. 
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What since msn’d all lands ha-v e felt and scene, 

Por to a concord Spaine was soone reduced , 

And to all lands she hath a ten our beene 
Since fiom her league she hath not beene seduced, 

Her Indies gold, and Concord so prevail’d 
That England, Frauncc, and Italj sh’ assail’d ” 

The main body of the poem is an addiess from Henry TH , who 
appears m a vision to the snceessor of Elizabeth Gamsfoid’s name is 
not recorded as of either nmveisity. 


Gale^ DmcsTAiT — Pyramus and Thisbe London Printed for 
Eoger Jackson &c 1617 4to 12 leaves 

Ho earlier edition of this poem is known, but tbe dedication “ to the 
worsbipfdll bis vene friend D B H is dated by tbe author, Dunstan 
Gale, “this 25tb of Hovember, 1596 ” It is written m couplets, but 
each successive twelve lines are divided from those that precede by two 
double rhymes, in tbe management of which tbe author does not show 
much skdl, for be makes ‘^together” rhyme with “ dissever,” wind- 
less” with “unkindness,” “lover” with “mother,” “mourning” with 
“groanmg but, m the last mstance, “mourmng” may have been 
a misprint for “moaning ” The production consists of forty such 
twelve-bne stanzas as have been described, one of which will be a 
sufficient specimen *— 

“ Eesoly’d to die, he sought the pointed blade 
Which erst his hand Imd cast into the shade 
And see, proud Cliance, fell Murthers chiefest frend. 

Had pitcht the blade right upwards on the end. 

Which, being loth from mui^er to depart 
Stood on the hilt, pomt-blanke against his hart 
At which he smil’d, and checkt his fearefxdl hand, 

That stubbomelj resisted his command 

And though (quoth he) thou scorn’d to doe my wiH, 

What lets me now my minde for to fulfill 
Both Fate and Fortune to mv death are willmg, 

And be thou witnesse of my minds fulfilling ” 

“Pyramus and Thisbe” is sometimes found at tbe end of Eobert 
Greene’s “Histone of Arbasto, King of Denmarke,” first prmted (as 
far as bas yet been ascertained) m 1617, 4to Tbe title-page thus 
announces it “ Wbereunto is added a lovely Poem of Pyramus and 
Thisbe ” It seems likely that, some copies of Bunstan Gale’s produc- 
tion -of 1596 remaining unsold in 1617, Francis Wilbams, the book- 
seller wbo pubbsbed “ Tbe Histone of Arbasto ” m 1617, appended it, 
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and printed a general title-page to both pieces. The character of 
the type confirms this supposition. 

In 1626 Williams issued ‘'Pyramus and Thisbe” again^ mth the 
following imprint : — “ London, Priated for Pra. Williams, and are to 
be sold at the Signe of the Grlobe over against the Exchange in Com- 
Idll, 1626.” It does not differ from the issue of the same poem in 1617. 


GrALisus Cymon. — A pleasant and deliglitfall History of 
Gralesus Cymon and Iphigenia: Describiag the fickle- 
ness of Eortnne in love. Translated out of Italian into 
English© verse, by T. 0. Gent. 

Li rozzo ineppto, e vil, fa spesso amore 
Generoso, et cortese, im nobil core. 

Printed by Nicolas Wyer, dwelling at the signe of S. lohn 
Euangelist in S. Martins parish besides Charingcrosse. 
8 VO. B. L. 26 leaves. 

This is a version of Boccacio's famous novel of Cymon and Iphi- 
genia, {Cimone cmando diviene savio, Gior. Y. Nov. 1), but by 
whom made we cannot tell until the initials T. C. are properly assigned. 
0. T., as we know, translated the same Italian poet's Nastagio and 
Traversari,” (see post under Nistagio), and Eitson tells us, without 
the smallest appearance of probability, that C. T. means Christopher 
Tye. If so, it does not follow that T. C., in the title-page above, 
means C. T., as is asserted in the last edit, of Lowndes’ Bill, Manual, 
p. 225, where the initials are unwarrantably reversed. The fact 
is just the contrary : T. C. cannot mean Christopher Tye, because T. C. 
informs us that this history of Galesus, Cymon, and Iphigenia ” 
is his ” first fruit,” whereas Tye was then an old author, and, died 
about 1572 (Cooper’s AtJi* Cantab. I. 310). There is no date in any 
part of the small volume before us, but we may safely place it after 
the middle of the 16th century. 

T. C., whoever he may have been, is grandiloquent in his prose, 
though generally moderate and mediocre in his verse; he says, in 
his address ‘*to the Header — 

I crave not of thee any hyre for my paynes (gentill Header) but friendly 
acceptance, and that thou wotdd stoppe with an iron Barre and Bolte of Brasse 
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the belchjng Nosethrils of Ehuxoceros subtyll saoy^e, and his raging funous 
hoTtling copesce and mitigate with perpended judgment And lastly that thy 
fnendly worde, breathvng and blowing a code and gentle blaste of Golden 
Ayie, ma^e happehe jeld unto my first fruits a cahne and favourable 'wmde 
Fare ye well 

Reade with advice, 
and scan with discrecion 

Your Fnend to use 
T C” 

Then follows “ the Argument,” in twelve 14-syllable lines divided 
into twenty-four, after which the story commences by a description of 
Cyprus, where the jSrst part of the scene is laid, and an account of 
Anstippns the wealthy father of GAlesns, who was mck-named Simon 
(so spelt m this place only) on acconnt of his sillyness and unpolished 
manners — 

“He was of all men Simon callde 
in jest, in sporte and game, 

Which word mferth, m Cypnan tongue, 
a wle reprochefull name ” 

We need not enter into the incidents of a story so well remem- 
bered, but when Cymon sees Iphigenia asleep, liear a sprmg m the 
wood, she is thus desenhed — 

“Hot farre from which, upon the grasse, 
he viewed with fixed eye 
A Virgyn there, surpnsde with sleepe, 
of Beautie great to he 
The Garment wherwith she was clad 
was thmne and shonne so bnght. 

That almost no parte of her Corps 
was hid from Cymons sight ” 

“ Corps ” at that date meant a hving body, as well as a dead one, 
and the passage in Boccacio is pretty hterally rendered una hellissima 
qiovane, con un vestimento m dosso tanto sottile^ die quasi mente delle 
candtde carm nascondea Cymon is on the instant changed, 

“ And (oh) what thing, said hee, 

Is eqmpollent m this worlde 
to her foimositie 

She wakes, (as she well might at such words) is disgustedhy Cymon’s 
peasant-hke rudeness, when he msists on escorting her home, and we 
are informed not very dehcately that— • 

“ She spewd foorth spitefull taunting glikes 
at him with frowmng face ” 

She is however more tolerant of him when he has been educated and 
refined , and after he has captured her m his ship, and she is weeping 
he addresses her. 
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“ Then (gentle Virgyn) Cymon said, 
blurre not thy face with tfeaies, 

But diie thine eyes and cease thy griefe 5 
there is no cause of feares.^ 

I am thy Cymon, that long time 
have lov’d thee in my heaxte, 

And more deserved thee to my wife 
than Pasmonde for his parte.” 

Pasmonde, or Pasamondej is the rival firom whom Sir Cymon (as T. 
0. now calls him) had rescued the lady. Before the disaster of the 
storm is narrated, T. C. thus dismisses the Muses, and calls upon the 
Furies to aid him : — 

“Be packynge, Muses, to your Mounte ; 
your helpe is bootelesse heere ; 

I must amongst the hellish shades 
go seeke to finde Megere. 

Alecto, file from Limbo lake 
and scudde from Pintos denne, 

And with your aide assiste my Verse, 

(hrecte my rugged Penne.” 

The later portion of the “ history” is, as in Boccaccio, rather tedi- 
ous, and drawn out to a needless length : the details also regarding 
Hormidas, Lysimachus and Cassandra are confusedly narrated ; but 
after the victory, and after the hero and heroine have been made happy, 
the events are wound up as follows : 

“And Iphigenia, now dischargde 
of former vowed bonde, 

Did yelde at length with willyng mynd 
to Cymons gentle hearte 5 
And by the ^aunte of wished grace 
devorcde ms former smarto. 

And thus they passde their happy dayes 
in never diynge blysse, 

Of whiche I crave of God for aye 
good Ladies never misse.” 

A quotation of eight short lines from Petrarch, on the subject of 
love, fills the bottom of the last page, and follows the word Mnis. 
The whole performance is unequal, but the writer adhered pretty 
closely to Ms original, even in the long speech of Lysimachus, which is 
pompously headed Oratio JLysimacM ad Cymonem in large capitals, as 
if it were most interesting and important. 


Gascagb^ WiiLfitt. — Lmsi-woolsie. Or two Centuries' of 
I^igrammes. Written by William Gamage, Batclxelour 
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m the Artes Patere aut Abstme At Oxford, Printed by 
Josepb Barnes, and are to be sold by John Barnes dwell- 
ing neere Holborne Conduit 1613 8vo. 46 lea%es 

Some copies of tins work kaTmg been left on tbe bands of tbe sta- 
tioner, as migbt be expected from its mfenonty to most other produc- 
tions of tbe same class, a new title-page was prmted to it m 16 S 21 , but 
no new edition, properly so called, was then pnbbsbed- Tbe collection 
IS dedicated to Lady Katberme Mansell, daughter to Tiseount de 
Lisle, and Gamage there apologizes for Ins “ rural and unacquamted 
Muse From various circumstances, limted at by tbe author, it is 
pretty certam that be was of a Herefordshire family Tbe epigrams 
are ushered by commendatory verses m Latin and Engbsb, but bow 
bttle Gamage deserved praise, at least on tbe score of judgment, may 
be seen fi*om tbe followmg couplet on Ben Jonson 

If that thy lore vere equall to thy wit. 

Thou m Apollo’s cbaire might justly sit ” 

Every body knows that Ben Jonson’s "lore” was at least equal 
to bis " wit,” even takmg " wit” m tbe extended meaning then at- 
tached to tbe word Tbe production also mcludes Imes upon Sylvester , 
Br Eeynolds , Sir Pbibp Sidney , Owen , Heath , W- Herbert , 
Archbishop Wbitgift and others, but without merit of any kmd To 
the " two Centuries of Epigrams,” mentioned on tbe title-page, are 
added one and thirty others, called the author’s " Forlome Hope,” 
which he perhaps wrote as the book was gomg through the press He 
is without any apparent excuse for giving his wntmgs pubhcity, but 
nevertheless he fancied, as is evident from what follows, that there 
were worse poets than himself 

" On our vulgar Pie-Poeis 
" To the Peadeis 

An Epigram, I graunt, is common grow’n 
Sqms’d out of 0>blers, Tinkers, base of Trade , 

(Whereby of yore the learned yell was knowne. 

Whose warblmg songs was not by Coopers made) 

Such sordid stuffe we should cast of m hast. 

And will Sr Sntor not to passe his Last ” 

The above is the second epigram of “ the second Century ” By a 
" Pie-poet,” he probably means such a one as was condemned to have 
his verse placed under pastry — nigram cito rapius in cnlinam There 
was some modesty m calhng the book “ Lmsi-woolsie ” it is of " a 
mmgled yam,” but the worsted is very predominant 


s 
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Garter^ Bernard. — Newyeares Gifte^ dedicated to tlie 
Popes Holinesse^ and all Oatliolikes addicted to tBe Sea 
of Eome : prepared tlie first day of Januaries in tlie yeare 
of our Lord God^ after tlie course and computation of tlie 
RomanisteSj one thousand five hundretli^ seaventie and 
nine, by B. G. Citizen of London. In recompence of 
divers singular and inestimable Eeliques, of late sent by 
the said Popes Holinesse into England, the true figures 
and representations whereof, are hereafter in their places 
dilated. Jacob* 4 &c. — ^At London, Printed by Henry 
Bynneman. Anno Domini. 1579. 4to. B, L. 52 leaves. 

The initials B. G. are found in various parts of this production, and 
we are authorised in assigning them to Bernard Garter, because a pre- 
vious work, with a similar title and with his name in the registration, 
was licensed in the Stationers’ books to Alexander Lacy in 1565 ; 
see Extracts printed by the Shakespeare Society in 1848, Vol. I. p 125. 
Garter must subsequently have composed the work before us, adapted 
to events nearly fifteen years afterwards : it was Eitson’s mistake to 
attribute it to Bamaby Googe. 

The back of the title is blank, and it is followed by a page of 
fomteeu-sjUahle reise Ad Arckijjapistamj which ends ironically with 
these lines 

" Then neyther wey the Queene nor lawes, but cleave unto the Pope, 

And thou shalt be his sacred sonne, adopted by the rope, 

As Stone was, and many moe (I trust) shall be agen. 

Which God vouchsafe the obstinate, for Christ his sake ; Amen.” 

Dr. Story was executed for treason on 1st June, 1571. “ The Con- 
tents of the Booke ” are at the back of this page, and they have all 
the same tendency, viz., in various ways and forms, in prose and verse, 
to attack the Pope and Papists, There are two prefaces, the one sub- 
scribed « S, mentionmg the hanging of Felton in 1570 ; and the other 
headed “ B. G. To the Reader,” but the two are separated by a sonnet 
which we transcribe ; — 

“ The Argument of the foresayde Booke, or Letter, commended vnto thee. 

“ Th' aspiring mind causd Reynold Poole to swarve. 

And to become a Traytor to the King : 

Troth t^es it out, and law and justice bnng 
Unto his mates such death as they deserve. 
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He quakes for feme, and through the Sens doth cnr\e 
To Rome , and there is bj the holy Pope 
Made Cardmall, and obteynes a liger scope 
With might mavne Poole then the Pope doth serve, 

And sa'V'th the Bang mar not be supreme head 
Two learned men, which do lament his fall. 

Send him this Booke, that folhe to forbid 
Yet he (God wot) regards it not at all. 

But, like an Asse, doth for a Scarlet hatte 
Forsake his God, his King, and Countcev fiatte ” 

This and the two prefaces, between which it is interposed, refer to a 
reprint of a Letter sent m 1537 from Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, 
and Stokesley, Bishop of London, to Cardinal Pole, maintaining the 
Xing’s supremacy The repuhhcation of this Letter is pretended to be 
the mam object of Gartei’s “ New Year’s Gift but it only occupies 
twelve leaves, and is succeeded by sis more sonnets agamst the Pope 
and his authority iS'ext come “ the Live& ” of Alexander 11 and 
Gregory YII , and after them we have a mixture of prose and verse 
entirely to the same effect, but chiefly agamst Leo X ‘ A description 
of certame of the Popes wares and merchaundize of late sent over mto 
England” occupies more than two pages, and consists of fifteen 
articles, includmg Superaltars, Crosses, Bulls, Ac &e Then we have 
a poem m six-hne stanzas on ‘ the poysonmg of X John,” and the 
venom with which Symon Swynsted is supposed to accomphsh his 
purpose IS described as follows — 

^ And thus (absolvde) the Monke and Abbot parte 
Forthwith the Monke doth to a gaiden go, 

And theie he ginnes experience of his arte 
He takes a Tode, and beats and prickes it so, 

As that same Toide, through ngor of the paine. 

Casts up his gorge , therewith the kmg is slaine ” 

After this subject is dismissed comes an account of the frauds 
practised by Elizabeth Barton, “ the holy Maid of Xent,” with expla- 
nations m verse of the pretended miracles she wrought Abuse of 
Pope Boniface, “ the eighth Nero,” follows, with two letters between 
him and Phihp of France The later portion of the tract is called 
“ Invectives agamst the Pope,” mcludmg a statement of the estimation 
m which the Scots had long held his Holyness The conclusion con- 
sists of two copies of verses, both signed B G , hut of little or no 
merit It is by no means clear, that some of these topics may not 
Rave been handled by Gm^er m 1565, and repeated by him m his 
“Xew Year’s Gift” of 1579 We have had no means of makmg a 
comparison, and we doubt whether a copy of Garter’s ‘^Xew Y^ear’s 
Gift ” of 1565 be in existence In that year was entered at Sta- 

X 2 
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tioners’ Hall, Ms poem in imitation of A. Brooke’s Bomeus and 
Juliet,” wHcli liad come out in 1561 : Garter entitled Ins work ** Tke 
History of Two English. Lovers,” the incidents of which occurred in 
1563. We believe that only a single copy of it is known. 


GASCOiaisrE^ George. — The Whole woorkes of George Gas- 
coigne Esquyi*e : Newlye compyled into one Volnme^ that 
is to say: His Flowers^ Hearbes^ Weedes, the Pruites of 
warrej the Gomedie called Supposes, the Tragedie of Jo- 
casta, the Steele glasse, the Complaint of Phylomene, the 
Storie of Ferdmando Jeronimi, and the pleasure at Kenel- 
worth Castle. — London Imprinted by AbeU Jeffes &c. 
1587. B. L. 4to. 326 leaves. 

This is the most complete collection of Gascoigne’s poems, some of 
which came out, as is supposed, in 1572, in an edition without date, 
under the title of A Hundreth sundrie Flowres bounde up in one small 
Poesie &c : At London, Imprinted for Eicharde Smith,” 4to. The 
name of the author is there only incidentally mentioned , and as that 
impression was brought out without his knowledge, he published a cor- 
rected and enlarged edition in 1575, 4to. That before us, therefore, 
is the third edition, and was printed ten years after the death of Gas- 
coigne, which happened on the 11th of October, 1577. Several un- 
printed pieces by him are preserved among the Eoyal MSS. in the 
British Museum, one of wMch, “ The Griefe of Joye,” is dated Ist of 
January, 1577, and perhaps was his latest work; hence it appears 
that at that date he was in the queen’s employ, having been long an 
earnest suitor for royal favour. Another MS. dated 1st of January, 
1576, “ The Tale of Hermetes,” in English, Latin, Italian and French, 
leads to the conclusion that the accounts we have had of the birth of 
Gascoigne in Essex are mistaken, for he there informs us that he had 
leamt English in Westmoreland. Upon this point see p. 289, where 
it should seem that Gascoigne’s Tale of Hermetes ” was claimed by 
A, Fleming, and printed by him. Gascoigne entreats the queen to 
forget the poesies he had previously scattered in the world.” 

To the edition of 1575, dated by the author ** from my poore house 
at Walthamstow in the Forest, the 2d. of Fehruarie 1575,” Gascoigne 
appended ** Oertaine notes of instruction concerning the making of 
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verse or rime m Englibli,” winch is the earliest essay of the hind in 
our language It was repnnted m 1587, and it has been included m 

Ancient Critical Essays,” 1815, 4to 

In the volume before us there are distmct titles to different portions, 
but the paging throughout is very irregular ‘‘ The Steel Glass ” and 
“ The Complamt of Philomene ” are frequently inserted in the middle 
of the work, between p 192 and p 193, but m the copy m our hands 
they follow p 296, and the last of the two pieces bears the date of 
1576 The greater part of the story of Ferdinando Jerommi, a trans- 
lation from the Itahan, is m prose Why “the whole works of George 
Gascoigne ” did not include his “ Glass of Government,” Ins “ Dehcate 
Diet for Dainty-mouthed Diunkards,” or his “ Drum of Doomsday,” 
all of which had been separately printed before 1587, we are not in- 
formed perhaps they were of too serious a cast for the rest, and 
J effes, the stationer, thought the volume already sufficiently bulky 
They were, besides, the property of other Stationers 


Gatton, Eomotd — The Art of Longevity^ or a Diaeteticall 
Institution Written by Edmund Gayton, Bachelor in 
Physiok of St John Bapt. Coll Oxford — ^London, Prmted 
for the Author. 1659 55 leaves* 

The author, according to Anthony Wood, Oxon HI 756, edit 

Bhbs), was turned out of his office of “ Superior Beadle of Arts and 
Physic ” m Oxford, m 1648, by the Parhamentarians, and afterwards 
hved m “ a sharkmg manner,” and wrote several books to maintam 
himself and his family One of these was doubtless the above, "v^bich 
was “ prmted for the Author ” without the name of any bookseller 
On the 22nd of September, 1655, (as he himself tells us m his “Will 
Bagnalls Ghost,”) he was taken to Wood Stieet Counter, and there 
imprisoned for debt he was subsequently removed to the Emg’s 
Bench , but, at the time he wrote his “ Art of Longevity,” 1659, he 
seems to have been residing m Suffolk, and he dedicates it to Airs 
Elizabeth Eons, of Henham Hall, of whose bounty he often partook 
The work is entirely m verse, and is preceded by laudatory hues 
from J Heath, E Aldnch, Philogeiton, Sur Eohert Stapylton, and 
Francis Aston It is divided mto thirty-three chapters, treatmg of 
the wholesomeness or unwholesomeness of every kind of food 
Chaptei XY is of the flesh of Swme, Deer, Hares, and Eears,” 
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and it commences witL. an allnsion to Ben J onson’s ‘‘ Every Man out 
of Ids Hmnour.” Hence we learn that Gayton had Ibeen one of the 
young poets who dehghted m his company, and whom Ben Jonson 
called by the endearing title of “ Son” : — 

My Father Ben, discoursing of this grunter. 

In that so famous play, where old Sir Punter, 

Being tumd Orlando for the losse of ’s dog. 

Did lug the jeermg buffon like a hog . 

There m that celebrated Comedy 
(Whether my Father Ben, as well as I, 

Met with Arabian Comments) the smart play 
Doth patly what my ancient Authors say. 

There's wit to th’ height, read it, and try our dogma. 

Whether from both the places we a Hog may 
Hot aU alike commend," &c. 

This commendation of the hog refers to the elaborate praise of pork 
by Carlo Bnffone in Act v. “ The Art of Longevity,” hke most of 
Gayton’s other works, is full of temporary allusions illustrative of the 
habits of society ; he thus notices the occupation of the lower orders 
at a theatre before dramatic amusements were suppressed, when 
speaking of hazehnuts m Chapter XXXI 

Yet upon these the vulgar sort do feed ; 

And at the play-houses, between the Acts, 

The Musick-room is drownd with these nut-cracks." 

In an earlier division, (Chapter XYII), Gayton records the ''putting 
down of plays,” and Sir W. DavenanPs attempt to get up an " opera.” 
This happened in the year 1656, when " The Siege of Ehodes,” the 
piece alluded to by Gayton, was prmted. After the Eestoration he 
recovered his office of beadle, which he held till his death on the 12th 
of December, 1666. His last work, " The glorious and living Cmque 
Ports of our fortunate Island,” was pubhshed only seven days before 
he died. 


GhiBEeTj Sib Humeet. — Discourse of a new Passage to 
Cataia. Written by Sir Humfrey Gilbert^ Enight. Quid 
Imprinted at London by Henry Middleton for 
Eicharde Jhones. Anno Domini^ 1576. Aprilis 12. 4to 
B.L. 

We notice this very rare hook chiefly for the sake of mentioning 
what Eitson did not know, that the celebrated poet George Gascoigne 
was not only very i^trumental in publishing it, hut introduced it by 
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an Epi&tle — “ George Gascoigne, Esqnire, to tlie Header” — and by an 
introductory sonnet The epistle is remarkable, among other pomts, 
for stating that the writer was related to Sir Martm Erobisher, a fact 
not mentioned by Gascoigne^s biographers Gascoigne thus speaks of 
himself and of the manner m which he had got Sir Humfrey Gil- 
bert’s ongmai MS into his hands — 

ITow, it happened that mv self, being one (amongst manie) beholding to 
the said S Humfrey Gilbert for sundne courtesies, did come to visit him m 
winter last past, at his house m Limehouse , and being vene bolde to demaunde 
of him howe he spente his time in this lovtenng vacation from martiall strata- 
gems, he cnrteously tooke me up mto his Studie, and there shewed me sundne 
profitable and -very commendable exercises, which he had perfected pamefullj 
with his owne penne And amongst the rest this present Bisco-vene The 
which, as well because it was not long, as also because I understood thatM Eur- 
boiser (a kinsman of mine) did pretend to tra-vaile fu the same Discovene, I 
crai ed at the saidc S Humtrev’s handes, for two or three da^ es, to reade and 
peruse And he vene tnendlv granted mj request , but stil seming to doubt 
that thereby the same might, contrane to his former determination, be un- 
prmted ” 

Gascoigne acknowledges that he had nevertheless printed it, and he 
assigns five reasons for so domg, which could not justify him, and are 
not worth quotmg he concludes his Epistle thus smgularly — “ Erom 
my lodging, where I march amongst the Muses for lacke of exercise m 
martial exploytes, this 12 of April, 1576 The prefixed Sonnet by 
him IS this — 

" A propheticall Sonet of the same George Gascome, upon the commendable 
travade which Sir Humfrey Gilbert hath disclosed in this worke 

** Men praise Columbus for the passing skil 
Which he declared m Cosmographie, 

And nam’d bun first (as vet we cal him stil) 

The 2 Neptune, dubd bj dignity 
Americus Vespntius for his paine 
Neptune the 3 ful worthely was named , 

And Magellanus by good right did game 
Neptune the 4 ful fifly to he famed 
But al those three, and al the world beside, 

Discovered not a thing of more empnce 
Then m this booke is learnedly descnde, 

By vertue of my worthie fnendes device 
Yf such successe to him (as them) then fall, 

Neptune the 5 we justly may him call ” 

‘^Long George” as Gascoigne tells us (^‘Herbes” edit 1587, p 155) 
be was called, unquestionably committed a serious breach of his friend’s 
confidence m pubbshing the tract, the body of which consists of a 
Letter addressed by Sir Humfrey Gilbert to bis brother Sir John 
Gilbert, dated “ the last of June, 1566 ” A map apphcaMe to^ the 
tract (a wood-cut) follows the Table of Contents. 
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Gascoigne was often in poverty, and not nnfi^eqnently in prison, to 
wMcIl T. JJTaslipTinniiigly alludes wlien, inliis Strange Newes,” 1592, 
(fifteen years after Gascoigne’s death) he admits that he too had been 
in the Counter, and had “ sung George Gascoigne’s Ooww^er-tenor.” 
There can be no doubt that the George Gascoigne, who in 1572, was 
petitioned against as “ a common rymer and deviser of slanderous 
pasquOles,” and therefore unfit to be member of Parliament for Mid- 
hurst, was our poet. (Dom. Papers S. P. O.) How he came to be 
returned for the borough does not appear. 


Glenham^ Edwaed, — Newes from the Levane Seas. Dis- 
cribing the many perrilons events of the mostwoorthy de- 
serving Gentleman^ Edward Glenham, Esquire. His 
hardy attempts in honorable fights^ in great perriU. With 
a relation of his troubles^ and iudirect dealings of the 
King of Argere ia Barbaric. Also the cause of his impri- 
sonmentj and hys challenge of combat against a Stranger^ 
mayntaining his Countries honour. Written by H. E. — 
At London^ Printed for WiUiam Wright^ 1594. 4to. B.L. 
12 leaves. 

This is an unknown tract relating to the same Sufiblh adventurer 
about whose actions a ballad was thus entered at Stationers’ Hall, on 
the 12th May, 1591 

John Kydd. Entred unto him &c. A ballad entitled declaring the noble 
late done actes and deedes of Mr. Edward Glemham, a Suffolk gent., 
nppon the Seas at St. George’s Ilons.’^ 

A prose tract was also pubhshed on the incidents of this baUad, which 
was reprinted a fewyears ago. We find no entry in the Registers of the 
tract, the title of which is given at the head of our article : here, we 
see that the name is properly spelt Glenham. It relates to subsequent 
adventures by him, and by Captains Stratford and Wmter, narrated by 
a person who must have been one of their compamons. The most 
remarkable incident is a quarrel m which Glenham and several of 
his followers were mvolved, in consequence of the abuse of Queen 
Elizabeth by some foreigners ; in the same way, and for the same 
cause, that Sir Anthony Sherley subsequently engaged in a personal 
rencontre ; See W. Parry’s Travels of Sherley, 4to. 1601. 
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Tke voyage to tiie Mediterranean, or, as it is liere called, ** tlie 
Levane Seas,” does not seem to have been a very successful one, smce 
few pnzes were taken, and tbe crews of tbe skips, tbe Constance, 
tbe Peregrine and tbe Tiger, suffered many storms and bardslnps 
An amusmg part of tbe story relates to tbe conduct of tbe Dey 
(called Song) of Algiers , but in speaking of tbe sailing from a parti- 
cular port, tbe writer mentions tbe very old tune, often referred to by 
contemporaries, of “ Lotb to depart ” — “ Tbis detenmned. Captain 
Stratford (albeit love of bis finende caused bun to play loth to dejgart) 
made aborde,” &c See W Cbappell’s “ Popular Music of tbe Olden 
Time,”pp 173, 708, 772 


GoddaeDj William — ^ANeaste of Waspes, latelie found out 
and discovered m tbe Law Countreys, yealdmg as svreete 
bony as some of our Engbsb bees — At Dort, Prmted m 
tbe Low-countreyes 1615 4to 2^ leaves. 

Tbis author, Wilbam Goddard, was a severe but coarse satirist, 
especially upon tbe female sex, often writmg as if be owed tbe ladies 
some peculiar ill wiH He began about tbe year 1599 or 1600, and bis 
earbest work was probably A Saiyncall Dialogue, or sbarplye mvee- 
tive Conference between Abexander tbe great, and that trulye Woman- 
bater Diogenes,” wbicb, bke all bis other extant pieces, was “im- 
prmted m tbe Low conntryes,” or ‘‘ Law countreys,” as be miscalls 
them on tbe title of tbe performance before us He also wrote “ A 
Mastif-Wbelp, witb other ruffiland Currs fetcbt from amongst tbe 
Antipodes,” tbe double title of which has led some bibbograpbers mto 
tbe mistake of supposmg that Goddard's “ Dogs from tbe Antipodes ” 
was a separate pubbcation (See Lowndes' B M edit 1859, p 903 ) 
Tbe rarest of bis productions is unquestionably bis “ jJ^east of Waspes,” 
a copy of which is m tbe bbrary of Worcester College, Oxford that 
and tbe one we have employed are, we bebeve, tbe only exemplars 
Immediately followmg tbe title-page is tins address *‘To tbe 
Header” — 

** Gne roome boe ^ give roome to my active penn 
Ob’ gi\e hir roome ’ sbeel laie about lur then 
Mistake bir not she plaies noe fencers parte , 

She plaies the Popes , sheel make the whole world smarte 

Will Goddard,’’ 

W e may gather from bis several pieces that be v as not a soldier, who 
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could Lardly liave been so tmgallant to the ladies, but tbat be bad some 
civil employment in Holland, Trbere be wrote and superintended bis 
Ids. tbrongb tbe press * perhaps its courage and coarseness migbt be 
better endured, if not better rebsbed, there than in England. He 
opens moderately, but be gathered strength and confidence (or impu- 
dence) as be proceeded, and many things in tbe latter part of bis small 
volume are too indecent to bear extraction. All the separate pieces 
are called Epigrams (as tbe word was then usually understood), of 
which there are 102, including three called tbe “Conclusion.” We 
quote tbe 12tb of tbe series, which refers bach to an early time, when ^ 
tbe Devil was usually introduced upon tbe stage : — 

« I de have a plaie, could I hut to my mind 
Good actors gett ; but that’s not now to find, 

Eor (oh I) thare dead . this age affordeth none r 
Good actors all long since are dead and gone. 

Eor heggais part a Courtyer I would have ; 

A Courtyers parte your Scoller act would brave. 

Your souldyer should your Scoller act. But yit 
To plaie the Kinglie parte he is more fitt. 

Now, for the foole I have an exlent one . 

Oh I for that part give me your merchants sonne.^ 

To act the whore, tutt, thats a common parte ; 

Eache girle of twelve yeares old can doo’t with arte. 

But, Oh the Divell I I am graveld nowe : 

To finde a Divell out I knowe not bowe ; 

And without one my plaie shall nere come forth, 

Eor without Divells plaies are nothing worth. 

Alas 1 1 have thought of one : for gold heel come : 

An exlent actor is the Pope of Boome I” 

Epigram 64 also adverts, with considerable license, to tbe audience 
and actors in a theatre 

“ Goe to your plaie-bowse, you shall actors have ; 

Your baude, your gull, your whore, your pandar knave ; 

Goe to your bawdie bouse, y’ave actors too, 

As bawdes and whores and gulls, pandars also. 

Besides, in either bowse (yf you enquire) 

A place there is for men themselves to tire. ^ . 

Since th’are so like, to choose theres not a pinn 
Whether hawdye-howse, or plaie-howse you goe m.” 

This is reserved and delicate compared with some of tbe so called 
Epigrams, wbieb have nothing but filth to recommend them. What 
ensues is on an old theme, not very newly treated 

'**But speake, I praie ; who ist would gess or skaun 
Eantasmus to be home an Englisheman ? 

Hees hatted Spanyard-bke, and bearded to, 

Bufb Itallyon-Mke, pac’d like them also ; 
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His hose and doublers Fienche his bootes and shoes 
Are fashond Pole m heeles, but Eiench in toes 
Oh I hees compleate what shall I descant an, 

A compleate Poole ^ noe, compleate Enghshe man ” 

The oiily place where we hare met with the shghtest notice, beyond 
the mere title (which by the way is incorrectly given) of Goddard’s 
‘^ISTeaste of Waspes” is m Cens Lit {II 370) for the sake of citing 
four lines by Henry Fitzge£&ey upon it, but these are not to be found 
attached to the production they illustrate they belong to a different 
pubhcation. 


Gollii^Gj Aethue — ^The Lyfe of the most godly^ vahant and 
nohle Capteme and mamtener of the trew Christian Eeh- 
gion m Frannce^ Jasper Coligme Shatihon^ sometyme 
greate Admnall of Frannce Translated out of Latin by 
Arthur Golding — ^Imprmted at London by Thomas 
Vautrolher 1576. B L 8vo. 62 leaves^ 

The later part of this tract refers to the massacre of St Bartholo' 
mews, m the commencement of which Cohgm lost his life for his 
adherence to the Protestant rehgion According to his biographer, 
Cohgm was then fifty-three years, six months, and eight days old The 
whole narrative is m prose, and without dedication or other mtroduc- 
tion The original from which this tranlation was made had been pub- 
hshed m the year preceding 


GoldinGj Aethue — A discourse upon the Earthquake that 
hapned through this Eealme of Englande, and other 
places of Christendom, the sixt of Apnll 1580 betweene 
the houres of fi.ve and six m the Eyenmg Written by 
Arthur Golding, Gentleman — ^At London, Imprmted by 
Henry Binneman, dwellmg m Thamis streate nere Bay- 
nerds castle 8vo. B L 

This IS one of the numerous small tracts published upon the earth- 
quake supposed to be alluded to m Eomeo and Juhet,” A I sc 8 
Golding hit the puritanical spmt of the time, and, hke some others, 
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(EicliardTarlton, tlie Actor, among tLem) applied tlieplienomenonas a 
judgment of God, and a visitation for the sins of the country, Golding 
was not a dramatic poet, never having attempted the stage, which made 
hiTyt less scrupulous in his attack upon it, and upon bear-baiting, 
which by their enemies was usually coupled with theatrical perfor- 
mances. This subject, in fact, affords the only passage in his tract (of 
which, we beheve, only one copy remains) that merits extraction, and 
it shows that m 1580 playhouses were open to the pubhc on Sundays , — 

The Saboth dayes and holy dayes, ordayned for the hearing of Gods word 
to the refonnation of our* lyves, for the admmistration and receyring of the 
Saciamentes to onr comfort, for the seekmg of all things behovefuU for bodye 
or soule at Gods hande by Prayer, for the myndmg of his benefites, and to 
yeelde praise and thankes unto him for the same, and, finally, for tlie speciall 
occupying of our selves m all spintuall exercizes, is spent Ml heathemshly 
in taveming, tipling, gaming, playing and beholding of Beare-baytings and 
Stage playes, to the utter dyshonor of God, impeachment of all godlynesse, 
and unnecessarie consuming of mennes substances, which ought to be better 
employed.” 

This misuse of the Sabbath was corrected three years afterwards. 
The last three pages are filled with “ The reporte of the said Earth- 
quake, and howe it beganne.” The name of the printer is repeated on 
the last page, with the date of 1580. 


GoidinGj Aethite.— The Fifteene Bookes of P. Ovidius Naso; 
entituled Metamorphosis. Translated out of Latine into 
English Meeter by Arthur Golding Gentleman. A work© 
very pleasant and delectable &c. — ^At London, Printed by 
Thomas Purfbot. An. Dona. 1612. B. L. 4to. leaves. 

Golding priated the “First Four Books” in 1565, as a sort of 
specimen of Hs skill, and two years afterwards his translation of the 
whole Metamorphosis came out. In the interval, Thomas Peend pro- 
duced a second impression of his “ Pleasant Fable of Hermaphroditus 
and Salmacis,” informing the reader that he had intended to have com- 
pleted a version of Ovid, but that he relinquished the task to Golding, 
whom he applauds. The “ First Four Books ” brought Golding into 
immediate notice, for in the next year (1566) he is thus mentioned by 
T. B. in some lines prefixed to John Studley’s translation of Seneca’s 
“ Agamemnon — 

“ Hor Golding can have lesse renome which Ovid did translate. 

And by the thondiyng of his verse hath set m chayre of state.” 
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No partieulars of the life of Golding have been recovered, but early 
m Ins career be was under tbe patronage of Lord Burgliley, but be dates 
tbe long dedicatory epistle (in verse) of bis Ovid’s Metamorphosis to 
tbe Earl of Leicester — At Barwicke tbe 20 Aprill 1567 ” He after- 
wards came to London, and was a veiy voluminous translator bis 
only known ongmal production is tbe precedmg tract on tbe earth- 
quake of 1680 Golding was abve m 1605, when be petitioned tbe 
Council to be allowed tbe exclusive sale of some of Ins translations 


Gouieesall^ Egbert — Tbe Levites Eevenge Containing 
Poeticall Meditations upon tbe 19 and 20 Chapters of 
Judges By E Gomersall — Imprmted at London in tbe 
yeare 1628 12mo 40 leaves 

In a presentation copy by tbe author to tbe first Earl of Bridgewater, 
bis Lordship thus registered tbe fact on tbe fly-leaf J Bridgewater 
ex done Authoris It is tbe earbest edition of a poem winch was again 
printed m 1638, with tbe same engraved title-page, and with tbe addi- 
tion of tbe name of tbe stationer, John Mamot In tbe latter impres- 
sion IS inserted a copy of Latm verses, In illos qiii Crastimm fcelieio^ 
remputant, Sendecaegllahon, followed by tbe English version which 
bad been mserted m tbe fiist edition In 1633 “Tbe Levites Eevenge** 
was preceded by some minor poems, and by a tragedy by tbe same 
author called “ Lodovick Sforza ” tbe last bad been separately prmted 
in 1628 He was a writer of considerable power, if not of gemus 


Goodwtn^ Christopher — ^Tbe maydens dreme Compyled 
and made by Cbrystofer Goodwyn In tbe yere of onr 
Lorde M OOCCOxbj 4to B L. 

Bibdin (Typ Ant III 208) has given some account of this produc- 
tion, but, as usual, has made various mistakes, and did not quote tbe 
most singular part of tbe whole, tbe final stanza, m which tbe author 
m a strange manner mserts bis own name we shall therefore subjoin 
it, first givmg tbe colophon, also not precisely followed by Dibdm 

^‘Imprynted by me Robert wyer For Ricbarde Bankes Com pnmlegxo 
Regab 
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Herbert and Ames bad never seen tliis piece, but it is noticed 
by Warton and Bishop Tanner, and the only copy known belonged 
to Heber. Eegarding Goodwin no scrap of information is recorded, 
beyond the fact that twenty-two years before the date of the work 
at the head of this article, he had written and Wynkyn de Worde 
had printed his “ Chaunce of the dolorous Lover.*’ “ The Maiden’s 
Dream ” is a vision of a young lady who listens to a dispute between 
Amour and Shamefacedness for and against Love. The closing stanza, 
containing the name of the author between brackets, is this : — 

" Thus Adue, myne owne maystresses all, 

To (Chiyst) I commendeyou that sytteth on hyc; 

Unto whom my prayers I (ofire) shall 

That v’t hym you may raygne above the starry skyo. 

So I requyre you all hartely 

(Good) virgms, to praye that I maye (wyn) 

The etemafl Glory m avoydynge syn.^^ 

We recollect no similar precedent for conveying information regard- 
ing the name of the author. 


Googe^ Baenabe. — ^Eglogs Epytaphes and Sonettes. Newly 
written by Bamabe Googe. 1563. 15 Marche. — Im- 

prynted at London by Thomas Colwell^ for Eaffe Newbery, 
dwelyng in Fleetstrete a little aboye the Conduit in the 
late shop of Thomas Bartelet. 8yo. B. L. 

This work, of which only two copies are extant, (one among Capel’s 
books at Cambridge) would not have been mentioned here, but for the 
fact, upon which nobody hitherto has observed, that although the body 
of the book seems to be the same in each copy, it must have had two 
distinct title-pages. La one of them it is said that the contents had 
been newly written ” by the author, while in the other these words 
are omitted : again, in one copy the date, ‘‘ 1563. 15 Marche,” is in the 
middle of the page, and in the other at the bottom of it : thirdly, tbe 
imprint varies materially, for that we have followed shews that Ealph 
Newbery carried on Busmess in the late shop of Thomas Bartelet,” 
i. e, Berthelet, and that that shop was a little above the Conduit in 
Meet Street: the other copy of Googe’s ‘‘Eglogs Epytaphes and 
Sonettes ” is without any such information, and, as regards so famous 
a printer as Berthelet, it is important. It is worth a note also, that 
Googe tells Ms dedicatee, “William Lovelace, Esquier, Header of 
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Grayes lane,” tliat he would fam hare withdrawn his MS from the 
prmter*s hands, but that on his return from Spam, when he learned 
it was about to be pubhshed, the work was neaily fimshed, and the 
paper for the whole impression provided 
It was entered by ]S'ewbery at Stationers’ Hall m 1562 3, but the 
precise date is not given Googe’s earhest effort, a translation of 
Palmgemus, had been entered by ISTewbery m 1560 (Extracts prmted 
by the Shakesp Soc I pp 26, 71 ) 

The biographical matter relating to contemporary Poets is more m- 
teresting than anything else m the volume, although the eight Eclogues, 
with which it commences, contam much noticeable matter, mto which 
we shall not enter, because the work has been examined by previous 
bibliographers "W e shall only touch upon two or three pomts which 
(like the important differences m the title-pages) they have neglected 
Googe inserts an “Epytaphe of Maister Thomas Phayre,” the trans- 
lator of Virgil, who made his wiH on 12th August, 1560, and died be- 
fore 1562 of a hurt m his right hand, and subscribed the last book of 
the -®neid he finished, Thomas Thaei, ohm tuus^ mine Dei, with his 
left hand To this circumstaiice Googe alludes near the end of his 
Epitaph — 

The emnous fates (O pytie great ’) 
had great disdavne to se 
That us amongst there shuld rema^me 
so fyne a wit as he , 

And m the mydst of all his toyle 
dyd force hvm. hence to Tvende, 

And leave a Worke unperfyt so 
that nei er man shall ende ” 

Three Imes cited hy Sir Walter Ealeigh m his ‘‘History of the 
World,” (ch 9, sect 10 ) 

" Por true nobihty standeth m the trade 
Of -vertuous life, not in the fleshh hne , 

Por blood is brute, hut gentry is divme,” 

are from Phaer’s “ Legend of Owen Glendower ” m the Mirror for 
Magistrates, edit 1559, the year after he had prmted his “ Seven first 
Bookes ” of Virgil Ealeigh, however, made an alteration, or mis- 
quoted from memory, masmuch as Phaer’s words are, not “ Por true 
nohihty,” &c , but “ So that true gentme,*' &e 

Googe’s " Epytaphe on the Death of Hicholas Grunaold ” contams 
no information regardmg him or other contributors to the “ Songs and 
Somiets,” 1557 Bishop Bale was still ahve when Googe wrote re- 
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gardingMm in 1563, altiiOTigli Re died in JN’oTember of tliat very year : 
Googe tlins addresses Mm : — 

" Good aged Bale, that \\’ith thy hoary heares 
Dost yet persyste to tume the paynefull Booke, ^ 

O happye man ! that hast obtaynde snche yeaies. 

And learst not yet on papers pale to looke . 

Gj’^’e over now to beate thy weryed braine, 

And lest thy pen that long hath laboured sore. 

For aged men unfyt, sure, is suche pame, 

And the[e] beseems to laboure now no more : 

But thou, I thynke, Don Platoes part will playe, 

With Booke in hand to have thy dyeng daye.*’ 

Although it is said in the biography of Bale, that Ms dramatic 
pieces may now be consigned to oblivion without much regret,” we 
ought at least to remember, that he was the first author of a drama 
(** Kynge Johan ”) wMch combined Mstory with the tedious emble- 
matical characters of the earher Moralities. It is to be regretted that 
the edition of it, (from the author’s own MS.) prmted by the Camden 
Society in 1838, is defective in the centre, owing to the loss of two 
pages of the original copy. 

Another dramatic Poet of great eminence in Ms day, Eichard 
Edwards, also received a most liberal tribute of praise at the hands of 
Googe, to wMch we have elsewhere adverted (see p. 242). 


Gossor, Stepheiit, — ^Playes confdted in five Actions^ proving 
they are not to be sufficed in a Christian common weale : 
by the way^ both the cavils of Thomas Lodge and the Play 
of Playes, written in their defence, and other objections 
of Players frendes, are truely set downe and directlye 
aunsweared. By Steph. Gosson, Stud. Oxon. St. Cyprian. 
Non diserta sed fortia, — London. Imprinted for Thomas 
Gosson, dwelling in Pater noster row at the signe of the 
Stmne. n. d. 8vo. B. L. 56 lemes. 

Much has-been said, at various times and in various works, of Gos- 
son’s ** School of Abuse,” written mainly against theatrical perfor- 
mances and published in 1579, but very htfcle notice has been taken of 
the still more rare and curious work before us, in wMch he followed 
up his attack and replied to Ms adversaries. 

Gosson was not the first assailant of the drama and its supporters 
towards the close of the reign of Elisabeth : he began by Ms School 
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of Abuse, *’ml579, and it was answeredby Thomas Lodge mthenexfcyear, 
though his “ Defence of Plays” bears no date About the same penod 
was brought out at one of our early theatres a piece called * The Play 
of Plays,” a dramatic performance m which Gosson and the Puritans of 
his day were attacked and ridiculed Gosson immediately afterwards 
prmted two repetitions of his jSrst assault, one called ‘ The Epheme- 
rides of Phialo,” and the other the work m our hands Two or three 
copies only hare survived , but when Malone wrote his Histoiy of the 
Stage, he only knew of its existence from the quotations and refer- 
ences m Prynne’s Histnomastix,” printed as late as 1633 

Gosson tells us that he was young when he wrote it (sign G 3 5) , 
and although on the title-page he styles himself student of Oxford, he 
complains that he had been “ pulled from the Universitie before he 
was ripe ” The fact may be that he had been rusticated for some 
misconduct , and m various places he acknowledges that he had both 
written for and acted upon the stage before he became convmced of 
its irrehgion and immorality he mentions m his ‘‘ Playes confuted,” 
two *'pigs of his own sow,” one called The Comedy of Captam Mano,” 
and the other Praise at Partmg ” 

His dedication is to Sir Francis Walsmgham, where he asserts that 
Thomas Lodge, whom he names on his title-page, “had been hunted 
by the heavy hand of God, had become httle better than a vagrant, 
and was looser than hbertie, and hghter than vamtie it selfe ” 
this pomt, as was natural. Lodge addressed himself m his “Alarum 
against Usurers,” which followed m 1584 

After an address “to the nght worshipfdll Gentlemen and Stu- 
dentes of both Umversities and the Lmes of Court,” Gosson com- 
mences what he terms his “ first action,” or act, and it is to be noticed 
that while he attacks plays so severely, he observes m some respects 
the form of 5 acts m which they were written Prynne took the 
same course fifty years afterwards, adoptmg also “Prologue” and 
“ Argument” from the Stage Of plays of the time when he wrote * 
Gosson speaks as follows — 

“ Sometimes you shall see nothing but the adventures of an amorous kmght, 
passmg from countne to countne for the lo-se of his lady, encountering many 
a temble monster, made of broune paper, and at his retome is so wonderfully 
changed that he can not be knowne but by some posie m his tablet, or by a 
broken rmg, or a haadkircher, or a piece of a cockle shell what leame you 
by that 

He goes on to particularise several dramas, such as “The Three Lords 
of London,” and “ London against the Three Ladies,” showing that 

T 
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tliose two pieces, respectively printed in 1584 and 1590, were in being 
and popular as early as 1580, a cnnous point not ascertained by tbe 
editor, wben lie reprinted tbem in 1851. Elsewhere Gosson thus pro-* 
ceeds to criticise some of tbe plays of bis day : 

But in plajes either those thinges are famed that never were, as Cupid <ind 
I*syc7ie plaid at Panics, and a great many comedies more at the Blackfriers, and 
in every Playe house in London, which for brevities sake I overskippe or if a 
true histone be taken m hand, it is made, like our shadows, longest at the 
rising and falling of the sunne, shortest of all at hie noone, Por the Poets 
drive it most commonly unto such pointes as may best show the majestic of 
their pen in tragical speeches, or set the hearers a gogge with discourses of 
love ; or pamte a few antickes to fit their owne humors with scofFes and tauntes, 
or bnng in a shewe to xiimish the stage when it is bare when the matter of it 
selfe comes shorte of this, they followe the practise of the Cobler, and set their 
teeth to the leather to puU it out,” 

Such passages must be admitted to be very curious, when we bear in 
mind that they describe the condition of our stage and drama eight or 
ten years before Shakespeare began to write. Gosson goes on to illus- 
trate his accusations from “ The History of Caesar and Pompey,** and 
** The play of the Eabii,” at the Theatre in Shoreditch, and adds, 

*^I may boldcly say it, because I have scene it, that the Palace of Pleasure^ 
the Golden Asse^ the JEthwpmn Mistorie, Amadis of Fmnoe^ih& Pounde Table, 
handle comedies in Latin, Erench, Italian and Spanish, have beene throughly 
ransackt to furmsh the Playehouses in London How is it possible that our 
Playmakers he addes, runnmg through qenus and species of every difference of 
lyes, cosenages, baudnes, whooredomes, should present us any “ Schoolemistres 
of jife, loolang glasse of manners, or image of truth,” forsooth, [as] saith the 
Authour of the Playe of Playes, showen at the Theater the three and twentieth 
of Februaxie last.” 

He afterwards gives some dkails of the plot and character of this 

Play of Plays,” which had been written expressly to vindicate the 
stage, and to throw ridicule upon its enemies. We can only spare 
room for a brief quotation respecting the moral conduct of a portion 
of the auditory at playhouses, in or about the year 1580 ; — 

“ la the Play-hQUSfis at London, it is the fashion of youthes to go first into 
the yarde, and to carry theire eye through every gallery ; then, like unto 
ravens, where they spye canon, ihither they flye, and presse as nere to the 
fadiest as they can. Instead of pomegranates they give them pippines ; they 
dally with their garments ro ^sse the time ; they minister talke upon al occa- 
sions, and eyther bring them home to their houses upon small acquaintance, or 
slip into taverns when the plaies are done.” 

There was no denying such charges, and accordingly Gosson’s oppo- 
nents were careful not to touch them. He ends thus 

ihe inventions of the Devil, the of&ings of Idolatne, the pbmpe 
of wqrldlinges, the hlossomeS of vanitiie, the roote of apostacy, the foode of 
imqmtie, ryot, and adulterie : detest them. Players are the masters of vice, 
teachers of wantonnesse, spurres to impuritie, the sonnes of idleness . so long 
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as thej Ine m this order loath them God is mercifull , his '^vmges are spred 
to receive vou, if you come betimes God is just , his bow is bent, and his 
arroT^ e drawen to send j ou a plague if you stave too longe — JFum ” 

We need hardly wonder, therefore, that Gosson afterwards en- 
tered the Chiirch, and was so fortunate as to obtain the hving of St 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, and died in possession of it He did not, 
however, altogether abandon hterature, and in 1595, he pnbhshed a 
satire upon the apparel of ladies, tinder the title of “ Qiuppes for up- 
start new-fangled Gentlewomen,” which was popular on account of its 
coarse abuse, as well as its undoubted abihty Its sale was rapid, and 
it was reprmted m 1596 


Gosson^ StepheiiT — ^The Trumpet of Warre A Sermon 
preached at Paules Crosse^ the seventh of Maie 1598. 
By M Steph Gosson^ Parson of Great Wigborow m 
Essex — ^Prmted at London by V S for J 0 dwellmg m 
Paules churchyard at the signe of the Parot 8vo B L. 
51 leaves 

Before Gosson obtained the hvmg of St Botolph, Bishopsgate, about 
1609, he had officiated as the ‘‘parson of Great Wigborough ” We 
notice this sermon (the second its author had dehvered at Paul’s 
Cross) not so much on account of its rarity, as for the sate of estract- 
mg firom it one or two curious passages We have already mentioned 
that, in his youth, he had written plays and figured on the stage , and 
it was m reference to his subsequent entry mto holy orders, and to the 
excellent preferment he obtamed, that Gamage, m his epigrams, pnnted 
in 1613 under the title of “ Lmsie Wolsie,” (see p 304) asks — - 

“ Is it not strange, m this our nron age, 

To see one clime to pulpit from the stage 

The main purpose of Gosson’s sermon before us was to justify a war 
with Spam , and considermg the mcidents of his early hfe, it is smgolar 
that he should mtroduee such an illustration as the followmg — “As 
m pubhte Theaters, when any notable shew passeth over the stage, 
the people arise out of their seates, and stand upnght withdehght and 
eagemesse to view it well , so is God described m the Scripture to 
stand upnght at the passions of his Church (as at the stomng of Ste- 
phen) to marke evene man’s carnage m the same ” 

The merely temporary matter is sometimes of a smgular character. 
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and we recollect no otlier mention of a set of ** roaring Loys,” about 
tbat date in London, wlio, nnder the name of the damned Crew,** 
feared ** neither God nor DeYil*’ “ There was (says Gosson), some few 
yeares since, a prophane company about this Cittie which were called 
the damned Crewed menne without feare or feeling eyther of Hell or 
Heayen, delighting in that title. It pleased God to drawe them all 
into one net. They were shipt all into one Bark, and passing downe 
the Eiver with sound of Trumpets, in a faire day, a faire tide, a faire 
winde, and a faire new bark, sodainly, about one of the Beaches, a perry 
of winde came from the lande, and so filled the sailes that they were 
all run under water before they came to Grayesende : I could neyer 
heare to this day, that any one of them escaped.** - 
The succeeding paragraph is remarkable from its eyident personal 
allusions, although we know not now whom Gosson had in his eye. 
He is speaking of the abuse and ridicule of the ministers of the church 
in his day, and observes, “ To this purpose, it may be, you shall per- 
ceive some broker belonging to the common Lawe, or some jester 
hanging upon the court, or some Lyric Poet, and common Bimer 
hovering about this Cittie, suborned and bolstered to deale in derision 
of the Church in time of Parliament.*’ 

Here the marks seem too distinct to have been misunderstood when 
the sermon was preached : under the terms “ Lyric Poet” and “ com- 
mon rhymer ** we might almost suppose that Gosson had in his eye and 
memory his old antagonist Thomas Lodge, who certainly was a lyric 
poet,” and in some sense a common rhymer but he has left nothing 
behind him to make us suppose that he was an enemy to the church, 
excepting in as far as, in 1598, he was still an advocate for and a 
supporter of the stage. It is, however, very possible that he had re- 
cently written and printed some production which gave offence to the 
Puritans, of whom the preacher was one. 


Gosyithyll^ Edwaed. — ^The prayse of all womens called Muli* 
emm Pean, Very fraytftill and delectable vnto aU the 
reders. Lake and rede" who that can. This boke is 
prayse to echo woman. [Colophon,] Thus endeth thys 
frutfidl treatese of the prease of women^ called Mulierum 
Pean , — Lnprynted at London in Crede Lane by. John 
Kynge, 8vo, B. L. 
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There was an impression of this work by Wilham Myddylton, 
which was certainly older than that before ns it was extremely 
popular, and in 1557-8 King entered his edition of it at Stationers* 
Hall, and, although it bears no date, it most likely came out m 1560 
It IS an answer to “ The Scole House of Women/* a satmcai and 
humorous attack upon the sex, which also came from Xing’s press 

Anno Domini MDLX,” the authorship of which has nerer yet been 
ascertained, because hterary antiquaries had never read ‘‘ The prayse of 
all women, called Muherum Pean ** there Edward Gk)synhyll, who 
wrote and put his name to that production, avows that he was the 
writer also of “ The Scole House of Women,” and adds, that in the work 
m our hands he meant to make the sex amends “ The Scole House of 
Women’* was also prmted by Thomas Petyt, the title-page dated 
1541, and the colophon (which was most likely correct) dated 1561 
The pomt now estabhshed by the admission of Gosynhyll is, that he 
was the author both of the one and of the other r Xitson only knew 
that GosynhyU. wrote the amends, not the attack The poet feigns a 
Vision of Ladies, while he was fast asleep m the middle of January, 
and they call upon him thus — 

" A wake, they sayde, slepe nat so &st ^ 

Consyder our grefe, and how we be blamed, 

And all by a boke that lately is past, 

Whyche by reporte by the[e] was fyrst framed , 

The scole of Tiomen, none auctonr named 
In prynte it is passed, lewdely compyled. 

All women wherby be sore revyled ” 

Venus puts her special command upon Gosynhyll to wnte down her 
speech in commendation of women, and she refers at large to examples 
m sacred and profane history, commencmg with Eve the following 
stanza, not very complimentary on some accounts, will remind the 
reader of the old jest of the man who, bemg advised to cure his wife’s 
dumbness by puttmg an aspen-leaf under her tongue, never afterwards 
could stop it — 

" Some saye the woman had no tongo 
After that God had her create, 

XJntyU the man toke leaves longe, 

^d put them under her palate 
An aspyn leffe of the dyvell he gatte j 
And for it moveth wyth every wynde, 

They saye womens tongues be of lyke kynde ” 

The above may be taken as a specimen of the style and character of 
the whole poem , and among other proofs of the excellence of women, 
Gosynhyll resorts to the mstances of Vetuna (the mother of Conolanus, 
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wLom SLakespeBre, affcer Plutarcli, names Yolumina), Portia, Lncretia, 
Cornelia, In tlie last stanza, just preceding tlie colopLon, lie gives 
Ms own name as tlie autlior of tlie poem 

« Yf question be moved wbo is tbine authour, 

Be nat adorad to utter his name 
Say Edwarde Gosynhyll toke the labour 
Eor womanhede the[e] for to frame 
Call hym ihyne authour, do nat ashame : 

Tharukes lokes he none for, yet wold he be glad 
A staffe to stande by that all women had.” 

We may take tMs opportunity of noting that Mr. Utterson, in Ms 
‘‘ Early Popular Poetry,” 8vo. 1817, printed “ The Scole House of 
Women” &om Allde’s edition of 1572, wMch is in some .places 
importantly defective : we will only point out a single instance at the 
end of the last stanza but three, wMch closes there with the following 
couplet 

" God graunt us all we may doo this, 

Por to amend that is amis.” 

The last line, according to the measure, to the point, and to Petyt’s 
edition of 1561, ought to run-^ 

Every man to amende one in that is amys.” 


Gothah, Merry Tales or. — ^The Merry Tales of the Mad- 
Men of Gotaua. By A. B. Doctor of Physick. — ^Printed 
by J. E. for G. Corners at the Golden Eing on Ludgate 
Hill, and J. Deacon at the Angel in Guilt- Spur-street 
without Newgate. 8vo. B. L. 12 leaves. 

This Eeprint is without date, but may be assigned to a period 
shortly before the commencement of the eighteenth century. The 
first impression must have appeared before the middle of the sixteenth 
century, but the oldest extant exemplar bears date in 1630, 12mo., under 
the foEowing title 

" The merry Tales of the Mad-men of Gottam. Gathered together by A. B. 
of Physicke Boctor,— Prmted at London by B. A., and T. E. for Michael 
Sparke, dwelling in Greene Arbor at the signe of the Blue Bible. 1630.” 

All earlier and many later copies have been thumbed out of exis- 
tence ; it is in Black letter, and, like the copy in our hands, consists of 
tweniy Tales, They were collected and written by Andrew Borde, a 
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Pliysiciaii in the reign of Henry TlH , wlio seems to liare wisely 
tliouglit tliat mirtli was tlie best medicine ISTevertlieless, after wntmg 
Ins “Boke of tlie Introduction to Elnowledge/* ‘‘tbe Brenary of 
Health,” and various other learned and amusmg works, poverty brought 
him to the Meet prison, where, accordmg to Wood {Ath Oxon I 172, 
edit Bbss) he died m 1549 

^'Here begumeth certam Merry Tales of the Mad-men of Gotam” 
immediately follows the title-page, which is ornamented by a wood- 
cut of the Men of Gotham hedgmg in a Cuckoo. “ The first Tale ” 
then commences, each being separately numbered.. 

“ The foies of Gotham” must have been celebrated long before Borde 
made them more ridiculous, for we find them laughed at m the 
Widkirk Miracle-plays, the only existmg MS of which was written 
about the reign of Henry VI The mention of “ the wise men of 
Gotum ” in the MS play of “ Misogonus ” was later than the time 
of the collector, or author, of the tales as they have come down to us, 
because that comedy must have been written about 1560 the MS copy 
of it, however, bears the date of 1577 In “ A bnefe and necessary 
Instruction,” &c by E D , 8vo 1573, we find “ the fools of Gotham” 
in the following cunous and amusing company — Bevis of Hampton, 
Guy of Warwieke, Arthur of the round table, Huon of Bourdeaux, 
Ohver of the castle, the foure sonnes of Amond, the witles devices 
of Gargantua, Howleglas, Esop, Eobyn Hoode, Adam BeU, Erier 
Eushe, the Fooles of Gotham, and a thousand such other ” Among 
the '^snch other” are mentioned tales of Eobyn Goodfellow,” 
^^Songesand Sonets,” “Pallaces af Pleasure,” “unchast fables and 
Tragedies, and such bke Sorceries,” ”The Oourte of Yenus,” “The 
Castle of Love ” 

This IS nearly as singular and mterestmg an enumeration as that of 
Capt Cox’s hbiary m Laneham’s Letter jfrom Kenilworth, printed 
three years later, although the former has never been noticed, on 
account of the ranty of E D ’s [possibly Sir Edward Dyer’s] strange 
httle volume 

William Kempe’s “ applauded merriments” of the men of Gotham, 
m the remarkable old comedy, “ A Knack to know a Knave,”^ 1594, 
consists only of one scene of vulgar blundermg , but it was so popular 
as to be pomted out on the title-page in large type, as one of the great 
recommendations of the drama. 

In a ballad called “ Choice of Inventions,’^ (printed without date, m 
the only known copy, for T. Coles, but having, no doubt, ongmaily 
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appeared in tlie reign of Elizabetk), we find tlie men of Gotliam tlms 
celebrated : — 


“ There were three men of Gotam, 
as I have heard men say, 

That needs wonld nde a hunting 
upon Saint David’s day. 

Though all the day they hunting were, 
yet no sport comd they see, 

Unfedl they spide an Owle, 
as she sate on a tree. 

Tlie first man said it was a goose, 
the second man said nay. 

The third man said it was a hawke, 
but his bels were falne away.” 

The fourteenth Tale in the little volume before us relates to a Gotham 
man who could not distinguish between a goose and a buzzard. Omitting 
other authorities, and coming down to a later period, we may notice 
a political and satirical ballad, dated London, 1701, thus entitled 
“ Advice to the Kentish Long-Tails, by the Wise-men of Gotham.** 

The droll wood-cni; on the title-page of the collection in hand refers 
to the following 

" The third Tale. 

" On a time the men of Gotam would have pinned in a Cuckow, whereby 
she shoxild sing all the year : so in the midst of the Town they made an 
hedge, round in compass, and got a Cuckow and put therein, saying to her, 
sing here all the year, thou shalt lack neither meat nor dnnk The Cuckow, 
as soon as she perceived her self mcompassed within the hedge, flew away. A 
vengeance on her I said they : we made not our hedge high enough.” 

Locke did not disdain to avail himself of this story, by way of illustra- 
tion. ISTearly all tbe tales are of tlie same cbaracter ; but as tbe book 
bas been reprinted of late years by Mr. HaUiwell, it is needless bere to 
quote more of them. A doubt bas arisen wbetber Gotbam be a village 
in ISTottingbamsbire or in Sussex, the fact being tbat there are two 
Gothams. Tbe writer of a letter in tbe Arcbseologist, I. p. 129 (Mr. 
M- A. Lower) contends witb some force and bumour tbat, as Dr. 
Andrew Borde was of Pevensey, tbe Gotbam, wLicb be rendered 
famous and familiar, is in Sussex. Tbe fact is, tbat there are few 
country towns in which similar stories might not be collected, to tbe 
discredit of tbe brains as well as of the morals of the inhabitants. 


Gebeot, Eobeeit. — A Maidens Dreame. Upon tbe Death of 
- the right Honorable Sir Christopher Hatton^ Enight, late 
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Lord Chancelor of England. By Eoberfc Green, Master 
of Artes — ^Imprinted at London by Thomas Scailet for 
Thomas Nelson 1591 4to 10 leaves. 

This IS an undoubted, but unrecorded, production of the celebrated 
Robert Greene, who usually spelt his name with an e final , and he did 
so at the end of the dedication to Lady Elizabeth Hatton, the wife of 
Sir Wilham Hatton, nephew to Sir Christopher— “ R Greene, No7 do- 
vieemis,** or Noyfolciensis (see p 265) Here, too, he calls himself 
Lady Hatton’s ‘‘poor countryman,” she hamig been bom m that 
county When we state that the work is unrecorded, we mean that it 
has never yet been included m any hst of Greene’s pieces, not even m 
the last edition of Lowndes’ Bib Man of 1859, although the existence 
of it was pomted out as long since as 1845 (see the Shakesp Soe 
Papers, II p 130) Only a smgle copy of it is extant, and that is 
m the archiepiscopal hbrary at Lambeth, whither, perhaps, it was 
sent for the approbation of Bancroft , and not receiving his sanction, it 
may have been suppressed it had, however, been duly entered at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall on 6th December, “ under the hands of Mir Er Mower and 
Mr Watkins,” as “AMaydens Dreame upponthe death of my late 
Lord Chancellor ” Sir Christopher Hatton had died greatly m the 
Queen’s debt, and m some disgrace on that account, and it is possible 
that the non-pubhcation of the tract was owing to some such cause. 
It IS not of a character to have been extremely popular, and if it 
came out in the usual way, and was openly sold m Stationers’ shops, it 
seems hardly hkely that every copy but one would have disappeared. 
Nevertheless, such may have been the case , and certain it is that from 
1591 to 1845, when the Shakespeare Society directed attention to it, 
it has never been mentioned the Rev Mr Dyce was ignorant of its 
existence, when he pubhshed two volumes of Greene’s works m 1831 
We proceed briefly to describe it 

The dedication occupies two pages, but we need only farther remark 
upon it, that Greene there professes to have taken up the subject, 
because it had been neglected by other poets He begms as follows, 
under the headmg of “ A Maidens Dreame ” — 

“ Methought m slumber as I lay and dreamt 
I saw a silent sprmg raild m with jeat, 

Erom simnie shade or murmur qmte exempt, 

The glide whereof gainst weepmg flmts did beat 5 
And round about were leavelesse beeches set 
So darke, it seemed mghts mantle for to borrow, 

As well to be the gloomie den of sorrow ” 



Whj tlte autlior called it " a Maiden's Dream ” does not appear, 
but perbaps be meant thereby to personify Queen EHzabetb lamenting 
over tbe loss of ber once favourite. This interpretation, if intended by 
Greene, might be objected to by persons in authority. After a few 
more stanzas, descriptive of tbe spring, we come to “tbe Complaint of 
Justice," or Astraea, who enlarges upon Hatton's claims to admiration 
as an impartial Lord Chancellor 

“His eyes were seats for mercy and for law, 

Fayonr m one and justice in ^e other ; 

The poore he smooth’d, the proud he kept in aw ; 

As just to strangers as unto his brother. 

Bribes could not make him any wrong to smother, 

For to a Lord, or to the lowest groome, 

Stil conscience and the lawes set down the doome." 

In this last line we have taken a liberty with the text by substituting 
lawes" for cawes^ as w6 have no doubt that the old printer mis- 
took the letter I for c, and composed the word accordingly ; in 
another and a subsequent stanza the very same error is committed, 
where “ cord " is printed lord, and “ lord " cord, “ The Complaint of 
Justice ” is followed by the several Complaints of Prudence, Fortitude, 
Temperance, Bounty, Hospitality, and Heligion, with supplementary 
descriptions of the sorrow of various classes of society under the heads 
of ** Primate and “ Mihtes here we are led to believe that Hatton 
had been in some way acquainted with Greene, for speaking of .the 
corse, he says 

“ Ho sooner did I cast mine eie on him. 

But in bis face there flasht a ruddie hue ; 

And, though before to lookes by death were grim, 

Yet seemd be smilii^ to my gazing view, 

(As if, though dead, my presence still he knew) : 

Seemg this change within a dead man’s face, 

I could not stop my teares, but wept a pace.” 

It may be, that here also Greene was guiliy of the imprudence and 
iadeconim of q^oaiang andTmtmg in -aie person of the Queen, and 
this feet may have prevented the publiealion of the poem. In the end 
Astrsaa conveys the body of the dead knight to heaven, and the last 
stanza is this • 

“As thus attendant faire Astrsea flew, 

The Hobles, Commons, yea, and everie wight, 

That living in his hf e time Hatton knew. 

Bid deepe lament the losse of that good knight. ^ 

But when Astraea was quite out of sight, 

J^r grief e the people diouted such a screame, 

That I awoke, and start out of my dreame,,” 
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The production is badly, because hastily, printed, in order that it 
might be brought out while the mterest regarding Hatton, and the 
stnlong event of his untimely death, continued fresh and vivid In one 
place “ degree ” is clearly prmted for des&i t, and, besides the errors we 
have already pomted out, it would be easy to enumerate others more or 
less palpable On the whole, and without allowmg much for the 
urgency of the occasion, the versification is creditable to Greene, and it 
shows, what is admitted by many of his contemporaries, that his pen 
was very ready, and his mk always fluent 


Geeene^ Egbert — -Greenes Orpharion Wherm is disco- 
vered a musicaU Concorde of pleasant Histones, many 
sweet moodes graced with such harmomus discords, as 
agreemg m a delightfuU closse, they sound both pleasure 
and profit to the eare Heerem also as m a Diateheron, 
the branches of Vertue, ascending and descendmg by 
degrees, are coumted in the glorious praise of women- 
kmd With divers Tragicall and Oomicall Histones pre- 
sented by Orpheus and Anon, beemg as full of profit as 
of pleasure Omne tuht puncturriy qui miscuit utile dulci 
Eobertus Greene, in Artibus Magister — M> London, 
Prmted for Edward White, dwelling at the httle North 
doore of S* Paules Church at the signe of the Gun, 
1599 4to B L 32 leaves. 

The bookseller was determined not to lose the benefit of Greene's 
name when he pubhshed this tract, for it not only appears at the top and 
m the middle of the title-page as well as at the close of the dedication 
and address to the reader, but at the end m large characters, “ iims 
Bobert Greene ” Whether it were really by him is another question 
if it were, this edition (the only one known, and one of the scarcest 
of the productions imputed to this author) must either have 
been a re-unpression of an earher edition, or it must have lain by for 
some years in MS It is dedicated “to the right worshipfrill 
Maister Bobert Carey Esquire and Greene there speaks of his 
“youth,” and of the “rural instrument,” meanmg the Orpharion, 
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wMcL lie offers to Hs patron, and wMcli lie Lopes ‘^may agree witL the 
daiatines of Lis toueL and jSngering.** In an address Leaded To tLe 
Gen.tIejnelLE.eaders HealtL,” Le informs tLem tLat tLere Lad been some 
delay in pnblisLmg tLe piece, observing, tLe Printer Lad it long 
since ; marry, wLetLer Lis presse were out of tune, paper deere, or 
some otLer secret delay drive it off, it LatL line this twelve montLs in 
the snds/* TLis of conrse wonld not account for its appearance six 
or seven years after tLe antLor’s deatL, and we may be disposed to 
fbinlr tLat Le refers to some, now lost, first edition, wLicL, as Le adds, 
“ crept forth in the Spring.” 

TLe body of the tract consists of a dream wLicL the author Lad on 
Mount Erecinus, when sleep Lad been produced by the playing of a 
Shepherd on Lis pipe, who afterwards turns out to be Mercury. 
Greene fancies himself carried to the Court of Jupiter, where all the 
Gods and Goddesses are assembled feasting, and whither Orpheus and 
Arion are brought from Hell, in order to tell tales and make the 
celestials merry. Oi^Leus relates a story of Lydia, (the daughter of 
King AstolpLo), who behaves with unexampled cruelty to a faithful 
knight named Alcestis, whose love she disdains : Le fights her father’s 
battles, and conquers kingdoms for him, returns and is promised what- 
ever he can demand. He asks Lydia, who still scorns him, while her 
father breaks his word to him. Alcestis flies, joins an enemy, and 
conquers AstolpLo, whose life and that of his daughter he spares, but 
only to be afterwards entrapped by them, shut in a dungeon, and starved 
to death. In turn Lydia’s father is killed by his revolted subjects, and 
she suffers the same fate as Alcestis. 

The tale of Arion is of a different complexion : it relates to the union 
of Philomenes, Prince of Corinth, with Argentina, who was only the 
daughter of a subject. Her husband is dethroned by Marcion, a 
powerM enemy, and compelled to earn his living by daily labour, 
while the conqueror makes vain love to his wife. She is driven to 
adopt a stratagem, and promises Marcion to submit, if at the end of 
three days of starvation he stid prefers her to every thing. He 
goes through the trial, at the dose of which Argentina appears before 
Marcion, followed hy a maid with a dish of tempting meat : he in- 
stantly snatches the meat ; and, in sudden admiration of the virtue 
of Argeniana, he as suddenly agrees to restore her husband to his 
throne, and to withdraw all his forces. 

Both tales (we may suspect them to be translations) are well told, 
allowing fo> the prolixity of some of the speeches, and both are de- 
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cidedly m Greene’s style if not by bim, they are an excellent muta- 
tion Moreorer, we liere twice meet witb a proverbial expression, 
wbicb Greene introduces into another of bis tracts Planetbmaebia,” 
1585, and wbicb, bemg also found m the First Part of Henry YI , may 
still farther connect him with that play On p 16 of “ Orphanon,” 
we read, “ She is a woman and therefore to be wone and on p 48, 
we have, Argentma is a woman, and therefore to be wooed, and so 
to be won The passage m Henry Y5 Pt 1, A 5, sc 3, we need 
hardly q[uote, but it is this — 

“ She’s beautiful, and therefore to be woo’d , 

She IS a woman, therefore to be won ” 

On p 20 we find an epithet, also in Shahespeare, but not absolutely 
pecuhartohim m Mids K Dream, A II sc 2, wereadof “thec/i^/c?^wy 
Autumn and Greene in the tract before us applies the same word to 
winter, m reference to the productiveness that follows its seventy 
“ the childmg colde of wmter, makes the sommers sun more pleasant ** 
Three pieces m verse are mtroduced, two of which appear to be on- 
gmal, but the third is imitated from Anacreon, perhaps the first tune 
his Greek had put on an Enghsh dress it begms 
Cupid abroad -was lated m the mght, &c 

The other two poems are entitled Orpheus Song,” and " the Song 
of Anon,” and all three are m six-line stanzas Anon’s Song is much 
the best, and contams some smooth Imes m praise of women 


Greene, Egbert — Quip for an upstart Courtier , Or, a 
quaint disputebetweenYelvet breeches and Cloth-breeches. 
Wherein is plamely set downe the disorders of all Estates 
and Trades. — ^London Imprinted by John Wolfe, and are 
to bee sold at his Shop in Poules chayne 1 592 4to B. L. 
24 leaves. 

There were evidently three impressions of this tract m 1592, the year 
m which it first appeared two are known, hut of one, certainly the 
earhest, no copy has come down to our day that was the edition in 
which the attack npon Gahnel Harvey and his two brothers was in- 
serted it must have been recalled (though no authority, that we are 
aware of, mentions the circumstance) and, when the objectionable 
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passage was cancelled, tLe tract was reprinted without it, as has been 
stated, twice in the same year, 1592. This, before us, is one of the copies 
^of 1592 ; and another, not the same impression, but with the same date, 
is at Bridgewater House, (see Cat. p. 131) ; which of the two was ante- 
rior to the other it is perhaps Tain to inquire, and, as there is no dif- 
ference at all material between them, httle would be gamed, even if 
we could settle the point. 

The gravamen of the charge against the Harveys was that they 
were the sons of a Eopemaker at Safiron Walden ; and according to 
Thomas Hash, in his “ Strange Hewes,’* 1692, it did not occupy more 
than “ seven or eight hues,” in Greene’s “ Quip for an upstart Cour- 
tier.” This passage having been suppressed, all that is found in any 
extant copy regarding Eopemahers is the following 

“TheBopemafeer replied, that honestly journeying by the way, he acquainted 
himself with the Collier, and for no other cause pretended. Honest with the 
Divell I quoth the Colher ; how can he be honest whose mother, I gesse, was a 
witch, for I have heard them say, that witches say then piaiers backward, and 
so doth the Eopemaker yeame his livmg by gomg backward, and the knaves 
cheefe living is by making fatall instruments, as halters and ropes, which divers 
desperate men hang themselves with/* 

In this there is nothing personally offensive to the Harveys, but we 
can easily imagme how the alteration of a few words may have made 
it so, especially when we bear in mind that at least two of the brothers 
dealt in astrology. It was Gabriel Harvey’s resentment at what 
Greene had written and printed, only a short time before his death, 
that drew upon Harvey the vengeance of Hash, the friend of Greene, 
who survived him about eight years. 

It is to be observed that Greene’s name does not appear, as usual, 
upon the title-page, but it is subscribed to the dedication ** To the 
Eight Worshipful Thomas Bumabie Esquier.” 

Popular as this production was, and often as it is mentioned or 
alluded to by contemporaries, no edition of it is known between those 
of 1592 and 1606 : the Eev. W. Dyce (Greene’s Works, I. cvii ) was 
aware of none after 1592, until the year 1615. 

It is reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany, and fill that is now neces- 
sary more to say of it is, that Greene’s claim to originality m the 
design, and indeed in the wording of some of his descriptions of per- 
sons, &e. is destroyed hy the discovery of Erancis Thynne’s humourous 
poem « The Debate between Pride and Lowliness,” which has been re- 
printed by the Shakespeare Society, and of which an account is given 
hereafter under Thynne, ® 
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Geeefe, Eobeet — Oiceronis Amor^ Tallies Love TTherem 
IS discoursed the prime of Ciceroes youths settmg out in 
lively Portraitures^ how yong Gentlemen^ that ayme at 
Honour^ should levell the end of their affections^ holdmg 
the love of Countrey and friends m more esteeme^ then 
those fadmg hlossomes of beautie^ that onely feede the 
curious survey of the eye A worke full of pleasure^ as 
following Ciceroes vame^ who was as conceited m his 
youthj as grave m his Age, piofitable, as containing pre- 
cepts worthy so famous an Oratour Eohert Gieene In 
artibus Magister Oinne tuht punctum qm miscmt tittle 
dulct — ^London, Prmted for John Smethwicke, and are to 
be sold at his Shop m S Dunstanes Church-yard, vnder 
the DiaU 1609 4to B.L. 4i0 leaves 

This popular, hut very affected performance went through at least 
10 editions it was first prmted, as far as we know, in 1589, and sub- 
sequently m 1592, 1597, 1601, 1609, 1611, 1615, 1616, 1628 and 1639 
With regard to the style m which it is written Greene admits m his 
brief address To the gentle Eeaders,” (which follows the dedication 
to Perdmando, Lord Strange, afterwards Earl of Derby, who died in 
1594) that he had lost himself m unproper words ” 

The prelimmary matter is farther remarkable for a copy of Latin 
verses by the famous Thomas Watson, who subscribes himself of 
Oxon,” while an “ Hexasticon” is signed ‘‘ G B Cantabngiensis ” 
English commendations, m verse, follow, by “ Thomas Burneby 
Esquire,” (no doubt the same person to whom Greene dedicated his 
Qmp for an upstart Courtier,”) and by “ Edward Eainsford Esquire,” 
of whom nothmg more is known 

The tract contains five Enghsh Poems by Greene, together with 
some Latm verse and prose 

We may take this opportmuty of mentioning, that several of this 
author’s productions were entered at Stationers’ Hall, and probably 
prmted, some years before the dates of any extant editions His 
‘‘ACyrroiu* of Modestie,” was entered on 7th April, 1580 — ^his ‘‘Ma- 
milh a,” Pt I on 3rd Oct 1581, and Pt LC on 6th Sept 1583 — ^his 
‘‘ Gwydomus, the Card of Fancy,” on 11th Apnl, 1583 — ^his ** History 
of Arbasto,” on 13th Aug 1584— his “ Farewell to Folly,” on 11th 



Jmie, 1687— and. Hs ^‘Penelopes Web,” on 26tb June in tbe same 
year. These facts were unknown to the editor of “ Greene’s Works,” 
2 vols. 8vo. 1831, and they are important because they prove 
that Greene was an author at an earlier date than has ever been sup- 
posed ; he took the degree of B.A. at Cambridge, in 1578, and yet in 
the spring of the next year his first work The Mirror of Modesty” 
was entered for pubhcation, though it did not come out until five years 
afterwards. The Eev. Mr. Dyce states, that the earliest of Greene’s 
publications yet discovered is dated 1584, (p. xxxix.) This is certainly 
a mistake ; for the first part of his “ Mamillia** bears date in 1683, 
and had been registered at Stationers’ Hall three years before. 


G-wmZj Eobbet. — Pandosto ; The Triumph of Time. 

• Wherein is discovered by a pleasant History, that although 
by the meanes of sinister Fortune, Truth may bee con- 
cealed, yet by Time, in spight of Fortune, it is manifestly 
revealed. Pleasant for Age to avoyd drowsie thoughts. 
Profitable for Youth, to avoyd other wanton Pastimes, 
And bringing to both a desired content . — Temporis filia 
Veritas . — ^By Eobert Greene, Master of Arts in Cambridge. 
— Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile duhi. — ^London, 
Printed by T. P. for Francis Faulkner, and are to bee 
sould at hm Shop in Southwarke, neere St. Margarets 
Hill. 1632. 4to. B. L. 27 leaves. 

This edition of the novel on which Shakespeare founded his ‘‘Wiuter’s 
Tale,” shows that to a late date its origiaal mane was preserved, al- 
though it has been supposed that, after the first impression, the xunnmg 
title of The History of Dorastus and Fawnia,” had been substituted, 
There are some trifling variations between the wording of the title above 
given and of that of 1588, the date at which, as far as we know, the 
tract first appeared : most” is omitted before manifestly revealed.;” 
and “ avoyd” is repeated, in the second instance, instead of « eschue,” 
which in 1632 was perhaps considered somewhat obsolete. The body 
of the stoiy is the same in all the early reprints, allowing for difference 
■'^f orthography. It is so well known that it would be merely a waste 
of space to say anything of it here. 
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It IS strange tliat no copy of any impression exists between 1588 
and 1607 only a single exemplar of tbe first impression has been 
preserved, and vre can bardiy suppose that 19 years elapsed before 

Pandosto” was repnblisbed. The trutb, no doubt, is that tbe earber 
copies were destroyed by tbe multipbcity and carelessness of readers 
It became a prose cbap-book m 1735, if not earber, under tbe title of 
“ Tbe Fortunate Lovers, or tbe History of Dorastus, Pnnee of Sicily,, 
and of Fawma, only daughter and beir to tbe King of Bobemia ** At 
tbis date Hugb Stanbope, wbo signed tbe preface, pretended to bave 
translated it “ from tbe Bohemian but be only modermsed Greene’s 
language, and fixed tbe period m pagan times be also adopted Greene’s 
much ridiculed geographical blunder, which Shakespeare did not 
attempt to correct 

With reference to this point tbe following extract from tbe Life of 
Lord Herbert of Cberburyis not mapposite ^^His (Louis XEH) 
favourite was Monsieur de Luynes, wbo in bis nonage gained much 
upon tbe king by makmg bawkes fly at bttle birdes m bis gardens, 
and by making some of these bttle birdes agam catcb butterflies * * # 
How unfit this man was for tbe credit be bad with the king may be 
argued by this , that when there was a question made about some 
busmess m Bobemia, be demanded whether it was an inland country, 
or lay upon tbe sea?” Life of Lord Herbert, p 134, edit 1770 In 
1760, “ Dorastus and Fawma” appeared m harmless verse, then also as 
a chap-book, with a repetition of tbe statement that tbe parties sailed 
to and from Bohemia, so bttle at any time was geographical accuracy 
in tbe story considered of importance 


Geeene, Egbert — Greenes Vision Written at tbe instant 
of bis death. Oonteynnig a penitent passion for tbe folly 
of bis Pen. Sero sed seno — ^Imprinted at London for 
Thomas Newman, and are to be sonld at bis Shop m 
Fleetestreete, m Saint Dimston^s Oburcbyard 4to n. d. 
B. L* 

As no author is known we have necessarily put tbe name of Bobert 
Greene at tbe bead of tbe present article , but it is not for a moment 
to be supposed that be wrote tbe tract It is so rare that tbe editor of 
Greene’s Works” (2 vols 8vo 1831) could not obtam a sight of it, 
and we never beard of more than tbe copy we bave employed 
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Tlie original publisher wished his readers to believe that it was 
penned by Greene, and that it related a vision with which he had been 
favoured just before his death : JN’ewman had put forth “ Greene’s Pare- 
weE to Polly,” in 1591, but before the production in hand was written 
Greene was certainly dead. It has no date on the title-page or else- 
where, but we may be sure that it appeared very shortly after Sept. 1 592. 
It is a tolerably successful imitation of Greene’s style, both in prose 
and verse, and the mtention of course was to lead buyers to beheve 
that it was the very latest work of the popular, but profligate author. 
It represents Greene as formally disavowing “ The Cobbler of Can- 
terbury,” 1590; and it speaks of his “Never too Late” as “un- 
finished,” when we know that two parts of the subject had been com- 
pleted in 1590 : it is possible, that Greene, had he lived, intended to 
have added a tliM part ; and third parts to very successful plays were 
then not at all uncommon. 

Although the writer of “ Greene’s Tision,” whoever he may have 
been, denies, as from Greene, the authorship of “ The Cobbler of Canter- 
bury,” the poetry in both tracts is of a very similar character : take,’ 
for instance, the following 

“Besceiption op Sir Geppeet Chaucer.” 

“ His stature was not very tall ; 

Leane he was, his legs were small, 

Hosd withm a stock of red ; 

A buttond bonnet on his head. 

Prom under which did hang, I weene, 

Silver haires both bright and sheene. 

His beard was white, trimmed round, 

His countnance blithe and merry found. 

A sleevelesse jacket large and wide, 

With many pleights and skirts side, 

Of water chamlet did he weare : 

A whittell by his belt he beare. 

His shooes were corned broad before, 

His Inckhome at his side he wore. 

And in his hand he bore a booke : 

Thus did this auntient Poet looke.’* 


To this is added a pendant picture of John Grower, followed by a 
discussion between Chaucer, G-ower and Greene on the merits of some 
of ifce productions of the latter : Greene acknowledges Hs faults, and 
promises to amend both his writings and his morals, observing. 


Onely ais (fether Gower) : I must end my Nvmqttam sera est, and for that 
1 crave pj^on ; but for all these follies, that I may, with the Nmovites shew 
m s^doth my harty repentance, looke as speedily as the presse will serve for 
a weede that I know is of so plaine a cut, that it will 
please the gravest eie, and the most precize eare.” 


Greene’s » Mourning Garment,” here mentioned, was in fact in print 
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nearly two years before tbe death of its author He is supposed to 
have this interview with the two old poets m a dream or vision, and 
after they have vanished and Greene awakened, he thus concludes 

“ I felt horror m my conscience for the follyes of my penue, whereupon, as in 
my dreame, so awooke I, resolved peremptordie to leave ail thoughts of love, 
and to applye my wits, as neere as I could, to seeke after wisdome, so highly 
commended by Salomon but howsoever the direction of my studies shall be 
limited me, as you had the blossomes of my wanton fancies, so you shall have 
the fruites of my better laboures 

"FINTS Bob Greene” 

There are no fewer than seven pieces of rhyme in this production, 
one of them filling three pages, m short lines enumeratmg various 
classical authors who had apphed themselves to the description and 
praise of love and lovers Greene*s “ Mournmg Garment,^* was entered 
at Stationers* Hall on H ov 2, 1590, but we do not trace in the [Re- 
gisters any record of “ Greene’s Vision,** 


Grey^ Mart^ &c — Letter of Mr Oasaubon, With a Me- 
morial of Elizabeth Marian late deceased Mioah JT* 
8, &o — ^London^ Printed by Nicholas Okes for George 
Norton 1615, 8vo 9 leaves 

This pubhcation, which is unnoticed by bibhographers, consists 
chiefly of poems by Mary, Anne, and Penelope Grey, upon the death 
of their sister Elizabeth Martm They ara preceded by Casaubon’s 
Letter mentioned on the title-page, and a translation of it subscribed 
“Isaacus Martmus, Germanus, fecit” It appears that the lady 
whose death is thus celebrated was of the Greys of Suffolk, and the 
httle volume of nine leaves is dedicated to John, Bishop of Sodor, Sir 
Clement Throgmorton, and Sir John Repmgton, Emghts The hues 
subscribed Mary” (i e Mary Grey) ran more smoothly than those 
of her sisters Anne and Penelope, and the following is one of her 
stanzas 

“ Then banish hatefull Passion unto Hell, 

That vailes with Cupids Scarfe the clearest sight. 

And doth True Judgement from his Throne expell, 

Circling with shades Heav’ns love-deserving Light, 

Making Obscurity then Day more bnght 
Disdaine this servile Yoke of base Subjection, 

For drossie Earth deserves not thy Affection ” 
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Gbiselda, Patient. — The Pleasant and sweet History of 
patient GrisseU. Shewing how she from a poore man^s 
Daughter^ came to he a great Lady in France, being a 
patterne for all vertuous Women. Translated out of Ita- 
lian. — London, printed by E. P. for John Wright, dwell- 
ing in Gilt-spurstreet at the signe of thebible. 1640. 8vo. 
B, L. 12 leaves. 

The above title-page (from which the date and part of the last line 
are nearly cut away) is preceded by a sort of half-title on another leaf, 
headed The History of the Noble Marques,” and underneath it a 
wood-cut (repeated on the general title-page) representing ** the noble 
Marquis” hunting a buck, and gazing at patient Grissell, who sits 
spi nnin g at her cottage door : at the back of this half-title is a wood- 
cut of Queen Elizabeth, wearing her crown and bearing her sceptre : 
at the back of the general title is another wood-cut of some great 
lady walking, followed by two attendants. The text of this tract, or 
more properly chap-book, begins on A 3, with Chapter I. How, and 
in what place the Noble Marquesse was dwelling,” 

The story is divided into eleven chapters, the two first and the two 
last being prose : the rest, with some verbal and literal changes, is the 
same as a broadside called ‘‘ An Excellent Ballad of Noble Marquess 
and Patient Grissel. To the Tune of. The Brides G-ood-morrow, &c.” 
It was ** Printed by and for Alex. Milbourn, in Green- Arbor-Court in 
the Little-Old-Baily.” From the tune we may see that the com- 
position of this ballad was posterior to The Brides Goodmorrow ” in 
Roxburghe Ballads,” 1847, p. 60. We apprehend that the broadside 
ballad preceded the chap-book before us, and that the prose, at the com- 
mencement and conclusion of the latter, was added merely to give an 
appearance of novelty to Wright’s publication. The broadside of 
Alex. Milbourn was doubtless itself a reprint from a much older 
original, which had come out anterior to the demise of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and before the play by Dekker, Chettle, and Haughton, published 
in 1603, was performed in 1699. (See '*Henslowe*s Diary,” printed 
by the Shakesp. Society, pp. 96, 162, &c.) 

The same remarks, as to age, will apply to a quarto tract on the same 
story, of which no other copy seems known but that before us bearmg 
date in 1619. It is entirely prose, excepting two couplets on the 
title-page, which runs in these terms 
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‘‘ The Antient, True and Admirable History of Patient Grissel, a 
Poore Mans Haugliter in France Shewing, how Maides by her ex- 
ample m their good behauiour may marne rich Hosbands , And hhe- 
■wise, Wires by their patience and obedience may game much Glorie 
Written m French And 

Therefore to French I speake and give direction. 

For, English Dames will hre m no subjection 

But, now Translated mto Enghsh And 

Therefore say not so For, English maids and wives 
Surpasse the French m goodnesse ef their lives 

At London, Prmted by H L for William Lugger, and are to be sold 
at his shop in Bedlem, neere Moore-Fields 1619 ” It consists of 
sixteen leaves m closely prmted B L , and is divided mto ten chap- 
ters with separate headings 

Besides those already noticed, there are three other woodcuts m the 
chap-book of 1640, but they have only the most general, if any, relation 
to the mcidents of the story, and were, perhaps, such as the prmter hap- 
pened to have by him The two mtroductoiy chapters merely inform 
the reader of the rank and situation of the parties, and are m fact not at 
all essential to the mtelligibihiy of the verse-portion of the narrative 
the same may be said of chapters 10 and 11 at the end, one of which 
gives an account of a great feast made m celebration of the union of the 
parties, and the other is entitled The Authors perswasion to all 
Women m Generali ” As a specimen of the homely verse we select one 
stanza from Chap 6, headed “ Of the great sorrow that Patient Gnssel 
made for her Children 

She tooke the Babies, 

3Eveu from the nursing Ladies, 
betweene her tender armes 
She often wishes. 

With many sorrowfull kisses, 
that she might ease then harmes 
Farewell, farewell, 

A thousand times my children deare 
never shall I see you againe I 
^Tis long of me, 

Your sad and wofull Mother here, 
for whose sake both must be slaine 
Had I been borne of royall lace. 

You might have liv’d m happy case , 

But you must dye 
for my unworthinesso I 
Come, messenger of death (quoth she) 

Take my dearest Babes to thee, 

And to their father 
my complaints expresse ” 
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The lines are here divided to suit the narrowness of the original page, 
but in “ The !Bride*s Goodmorrow,” to the same tune, in the “ Book of 
Boxburghe Ballads,” 4to. 1847, it was not necessary to make them by 
any means so short. 


GroyEj IIathew. — The most famous and Tragicall Historie 
of Pelops and Hippodamia. Whereunto are adjoyned 
sundrie pleasant devises^ Epigrams, Songes and Sonnettes. 
Written by Mathewe Grove. — ^Imprinted at London by 
Abel Jeffs dwelling in Eorestreete without Creeplegate, 
neere unto Grubstreete. 1587. B. L. 8vo. 72 leaves^ 

The fable of Pelops and Hippodamia occupies the first five and forty 
pages of this volume, and the incidents are employed with httle inge- 
nuity and no fancy. The versification is in alternate lines of twelve 
and fourteen syllables without variety, excepting when the author 
inserts the supposed “Proclamation” of (Enomaus chaHengmg all 
comers ; it runs thus prosaically : — 

‘ If there be any wyght that myndes to trye 
By course of charets on the fieldish playne, 

And eke before the route of chyvalry 
Worthy seeme to have reward for payne, 

It stayes the wyll of Onomaus grace 
That they approch within these thyrty dayes 
" Unto the Court, where they shall finde m place 
HytnseHe sole prest to try in these assayes 
Gaynst commers all; and who so vanquisht is 
On fyeld by hym shall soone then lose hys lyfe; 

But who so overrunnes the king, with blisse 
Shall espouse Hippodamia to lus wyfe: 

And furthennore the Eealme for to enjoy, 

After the death Of Onomaus kmg, 

To hym without disturbance or anoy 
Of any man, and to his chyldren after hym.” 

What succeeds is a favourable specimen, introducing the contest be- 
tween CEnomaus and Pelops 

“ The King as ckeefe and chalenger first marcheth on the waye, 

With all the erne of noble men him after m araye; 

Some wyth theire hehnes besette with plumed fethershye, 

Some on theire horsses heades for shewe doe put the like, perdie, 

Which waveth with the winder the thirde but m degree 
Doth Pelops ryde m perfect hope, but none so brave as he. 

The charrets make a cheereful shewe: the irumpets sounde wouldc move 
The heart of anie wight, yea sure, the vene goddes above. 
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So shnll a note with puffed cheekes those men with breth doe sounde, 

That from the earth it fiyes to ^es, from skyes agayne to grounde 
The horses eares are filde with that, thc> snort, and starmg stand, 

They prauncmg jette to shew themselves which best might tread the land 
But Hippodame, whose face hath set each heart on flamed fire, 

Doth follow now with ttoupes of dames m sad and blacke attire 
Not as she went the prize to see with joy, or to behold, 

But as though that she went to mourn Oh, wight of perfect mould 

Tke ‘‘Epigrams and Sonnets” begin on the reverse of sign D m, 
and consist chiefly of love poems, addressed, as far as we can now 
judge, to imagmary objects The titles of some of them are imitated 
from the “ Songs and Sonnets” of the Earl of Surrey, Sir Thomas 
Wyat, &c but, although much later m date, they are greatly inferior 
in sentiment and language, to say nothing of higher qualities Most 
of these are in fourteen-syllable lines, but others in heroic couplets, 
stanzas, and lyrical measures The followmg is the opening of a poem 
thus entitled “ The lover bemg denied, yet singeth this song, bemg 
constant, with hope to obtain hir at the last that may reward him for 
his pame ” 


“ Though surgmg seas do compasse me 
Of carking cares on every side. 

Yet trust I once to range more free, 

And to the joyfull valley ghde , 

And eke the wight for to obtaine 
That may release me from my payne 

“ Though she sayes nay to my request,. 

And doth deny my true desire, 

Disdaymng aye to breed my rest, 

Whereby I freeze amid the fire, 

Yet trust I once for to avart 

This stubbome stemnesse from her hart 

In the subsequent “ the lover writeth in praise of his Ladie, wherein 
he doth compare hir to a Laurel tree that rs alwaies greene ” it is m a 
form of versification of which the author does not seem to have been 
very fond — ^ten-syllable alternate rhyme 

“ Like as the Bay that bears on branches sweet 
The laurel leaf that lasteth alway greene. 

To change his hue for weather (fry or weet, 

Or else to lose his leafe is seldome seene 
So doth my deare for aye contmue stiU 
As faythtull as the lovmg Turtle dove, 

Rewarding me according to my will 
With faiihtull hart for my most trustie love 
And sith the time that we our love began 
Most trustie she yet hath endured aye, 

And changeth not for any other man, 

So constant she of fayth in heart doth stay 
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Wherefore unto that tree I hir compare 
TTiat never loseth leafe $ no more doth she 
Lose tried trueth, how ever that she fare, 

But alwayes one by love in hart to me. 

Then host I on this branch of Bayes most pure, 

Sith that so sweete I finde it at my hart, 

And love while that my bfe shall aye endure, 

And till that death our bodyes two shall part.’’ 

Here and there Mathew Grove makes an attempt at httmonr, hiit 
without any talent for it. The subsequent is quoted, principally be- 
cause it shows that a still common jest was current two hundred and 
£fty years ago : 

** A perfect tricTce to hill little hlache flees in ones chamber^ 

« Take halfe a quart of barly grame, 

A quart of strongest beere, 

And boyle wilhall in earthen pot 
A pint of water cleere, 

Till all these three consumed be 
To ounces twelve or lesse. 

And then the place, to which yon will 
These fleas in heaps to presse, 

Anoynt with that : this water hath 
In it this vertue raw. 

That all the fleas will Either come. 

Then take a slender strawe. 

And tickle them on the small ribs, 

And when you see one gape, 

Thrust then the straw into his mouth. 

And death he ne shall scape.” 

Eespecting the author, nothing whatever is recorded: his poems 
were edited by a person of the name of E. Smith, into whose hands 
they fell by chance, and, in the dedication to Lord Compton, he says, 
after alluding to the preservation of Moses, 

So I by chaunce this Pamphlet here 
Dyd save sometime from water cleere, 

And tooke it up and brought to light 
To be defended through your might ; 

And so your Honours favor finde 
According to the Authors minde. 

Eoure yeere and more I did bum nurse, 

Although no whit it cost my purse * * * 

Th’ aucthor, sure, I doe not know, 

He whether he be high or lovi^ 

Or now alive, or els be dead.’’^ 

It is evident, however, from the Author’s Epistle” which follows 
these lines, that he had put the whole volume into a shape adapted for 
publication. He says, ** I stoode in doubt whether I were better pre- 
sume to publish this my travail, or in covert wise to keepe it close ; at 
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lengtL. I assTired my selfe, althougli xt woixld Ibrmg but little pleasure 
to tbe Readers if it were pubbLsbed, yet lesse would it be to auy mau if 
I kept it close Tbis is subscribed “ Matbew Grove Tbe work is of 
extireme rarity, one other copy only baving been preserved, wbicb 
passed tbrougb tbe bands of Ritson \_See JBihl Foet 228 ] It seems 
not improbable, from tbe siyle, that tbe poems bad been written some 
considerable time before they were published , and Smith, as we have 
seen above, states that, after be found them, be kept them by him four 
years and more At tbe end is Pmis MG” with a repetition of 
tbe imprmt Tbe last page is filled by tbe device of tbe prmter, Abel 
Jeffes We have met with no mention of Grove in any author of tbe 
time, and be gives no information himself 


GuilpiNj Edwaed — SkialetReia. Or a Sbadowe of Truths 
m oertame Epigrams and Satyres — ^At London, Printed 
by I E for Nicholas Ling, and are to be solde at the little 
West doore of Poules 1698. 8vo 34 leaves. 

Tbe authorship of this small volume is aseertamed by certam quota- 
tions from it m “ England’s Parnassus,” 1600, to which tbe name of 
Edw Guilpm IS subscribed Nothing is known of him beyond tbe 
fact that be wrote some verses prefixed to J ervis Markham’s “ De- 
voreux,” m tbe year preceding tbe appearance of bis own work. 
Prancis Meres, when be pubhsbed bis JPalladzs Tamia, m the autumn 
of 1598, mentioned “ Skialetbeia,” which bad come out just previously, 
but did not give a bmt as to tbe writer Whenever ** Skialetbeia ” 
has hitherto been spoken of, it has been treated as anonymous 
We are only aware of tbe existence of two complete copies, one m 
tbe Bodleian Library and tbe other m that of tbe Earl of Ellesmere 
In 1843 tbe late Mr Utterson reprinted it, but only struck off sixteen 
copies, to which we shall recur presently 
The first 13 leaves of tbe ongmal are occupied by 70 Epigrams of 
various ment, not a few of them bemg directed against livmg or 
dead authors Thus upon Thomas Beloney, tbe bahad-poet, who gene- 
rally made pubhc executions tbe subject of bis verses, we read — 

Like to tbe fatall ominous Raven, which tolls 
The sicke man’s Dirge within his hollow beakc, 

So every papei -clothed post in Poules 
To thee (Deloney) moumingly doth speake, 
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And tells thee of thy hempen tragedie. 

The wracks of hungry Tybume nought to thine, 

Such massacre’s made of thy balladry, 

And thou in griefe for woe thereof must pine : 

At every streets end Fuscus limes are read, 

And thine m silence must be buried.” 

By Fuscus Guilpin means John Marston, whose severe Satires were 
at that date extremely popular : epigram 24 is directed against him 

« When Fuscus first had taught Ms Muse to scold. 

He gloried m her rugged yaine so much, 

That every one came to him heare her should, 

First Victor, then Crnna ; nor did he grutch 
To let both players and artificers 
Beale with Ms darlingj as if confident 
None of all these he did repute for lechers, 

Or thought her face would all such lusts prevent. 

But how can he a bawdes surname lef use. 

Who to all sorts thus prostitutes Ms Muse ?” 

Guilpin only seems to use real names where he can do so with im- 
punity, as in the case of Gue, a low comedian of some note, who is ad- 
dressed in this style 

** Gue, hang thyself for woe, since gentlemen 
Are now growne cunning m thy apishnes j 
Nay, for they labour with their foohshnes 
Thee to undoe. Proem e to hang them, then . 

It is a strange seeld scene unchantie 
To make fooles of themselves to Mnder thee.” 

Gue is mentioned as an actor, with Cokely and Pod, inBen Jonson’s 
129th epigram, addressed, “ To Mime.” ** Seeld seen ” is if course 
seldom seen, akin to Shakespeare’s “seld-shown” in Ooriolanus, 
A. II. sc. 1. Some of the epigrams are of a kind more generally 
’ applicable, as that to Cornelius, ridiculing the manners of the young 
fops of the day, and beginning 

See you Mm yonder, who sits on the stage 
With the tobacco-pipe now at his mouth ? 

It is Cornelius,” See. 

The Satires, which fill all the later portions of the book, are six in 
number, besides a JPrehidium : they may all boast of a certain degree 
of devemess and acuteness, afibrdmg, in some places, curious pictures 
of the manners of the time. Guilpin’s animosiiy to Marston and 
Hall (who is also struck at with some success) seems to have arisen 
out of the fact that they preceded him in this department, and obtained 
great popularity. We take a specimen from Sat. Y., which may 
remind the reader gf Churchill j and here again Guilpin has another 
blow at poor Gue 
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‘‘ Oh, what a pageant’s this I what foole was I 
To leave my stndie to see vanitie ^ 

But who’s m yonder coach ? my lord and foole, 

One that for ape-tncks can put Gue to schoole 
Heroicke spirits true nobihtie, 

Which can make choyce of such societie ^ 

He more perfections hath than y’ would suppose 
He hath a wit of waxe, fresh as a rose 
He plays well on the treble Violin , 

He soothes his lord up m his grossest sm 
At any rimes sprung from his lordships head. 

Such as Eldeiton would not have fathered. 

He cnes Oh i m e, my lot d f he can discourse 
The stoiy of Don Pacolet and his horse 
To make my lord laugh — sweai and jest 
And with a simile non plus the best ” 

All are written in the same spirit, and with the same spirit, but in 
his sixth satire the author takes occasion to mention Chaucer and 
Gower, afterwards praises some of his contemporaries, naming Spenser, 
Darnel, Markham, Drayton, lamentmg the imtimely loss of Sidney , 
and not naming Marston, but at the same time acknowledgmg that 
Fuscus was applauded by the world 
We have spoken of the late Mr Dtterson’s very limited reprmt of 
** Skialetheia” m 1843 he intended of course to do a service to our 
early hterature, but he most unluckily employed persons to transcribe, 
and to prmt, who made such egregious blunders that the result of their 
labours is worse than worthless We may pomt out two gross errors in 
the sixth satire, not m the way of complamt, but of regret Thus 
for Guilpm’s “ vertue-purged soule,” Mr Utterson printed 
* purged soule,” and for “ some mault-worme, barley-cap,” he has 
printed mouth-woTme, barley-cap ” in another part of the httle 
volume he has hucher dialect ” instead of “ hveher dialect ” — ^*teach^ 
tng love’s glorious world” for scorchmg love’s glorious world ,” and 
in an epigram we have quoted, “ every paper clothed poet m Houles ” 
instead of “ every paper clothed post m Houles,” refemng to the biJl- 
beplastered pillars Hehas also common for “ cannon,” for ‘‘jets,” 
and poultry for “peltry,” with various other errors ansmg merely 
from havmg trusted too much to persons who were, perhaps, not so 
incompetent as careless Mr TJtterson afterwards became so well 
aware of the defects of some of his reprmts, that he corrected obvious 
blunders with his own pen, but this remark does not apply to 
Giulpm’s “ Skialatheia ” 
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Habington, William. — Castara. The iSrst part &c. — London^ 
Printed by Anne Griffin for William Oooke &c. 4to. 
1634. 44 leaves. 

This is the first edition of a collection of poems deservedly admired 
for their purity and grace, rather than for their force or originality. 
The second edition was published in the next year, and the third m 
1640. They are preceded by an address of five pages, headed “ The 
Author,” but Habington did not put his name to the volume. When 
he remarks of Enghsh poetry in general, ‘‘ she hath in her too much 
air and (if without offence^ to our next transmarine neighbour) she 
wantons too much according to the Erench garb,” he i^ referring to 
the poetry which had made its appearance within about ten years 
before he published “ Castara.” The second part,” hardly as good as 
the first, begins upon sign. G 3. 

Castara was Lucia, the daughter of Lord Powis, and she became 
Habington’s wife. The year of their marriage is not known, but in 
one of his poems, as they appeared in the third impression, Habmgton 
speaks of Lucia as Castara : he was a Boman Cathohc, was born on 
the day of the Gunpowder Plot, and died in his forty-ninth year. 


Hake^ Edwaed. — ^Newes out of Powles Churchyarde. Now 
newly renued and amplifyed according to the accidents of 
the present time. 1579. and otherwise entituled syr Num- 
nms. Written iu English Satyrs. Wherein is reprooved 
excessive and unlawfoU seeking after riches^ and the evill 
spending of the same. Compyled by B. H. Gent. Seene 
and allowed according to the order appointed. Horatius. 

Aetas ^arentwm avis tulit 

Nos nequiores mox daturos 
JProgeniem vitiosiorem. 

Well get thy goods and spend them well : 
well gotten keepe the same. 

Beware of hoorde, hoorde hate doth bring, 
and vile reprochfoll name. 
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Non mordet qm monet^ 

Non vulnerat^ sed sanat 

[Coloplion] Imprinted at Jjondon by Jobn Oharlewood, 
and Eichard Jbones 8vo. B L 64 leaves 

TJiere is no more rare or more curious work titan this in our lan- 
guage Only a single copy of it is known (that we kave used) and, 
altkough mentioned by later bibbograpbers, it was unknown to Eifcson, 
and nobody bas yet pretended to give a notion of its contents We 
sbaU do so in more detail than usual 
On tbe title-page, wbicb m the middle of it is dated 1579, we aie told 
that it was newly renewed and amplified,” by wbicb we are to mfer 
that it bad come out earber , and tbe author elsewhere states that it 
bad been prmted twelve years before, though we are aware of no other 
trace of it m more than one place it speaks of 1579 as tbe date at 
which, at all events, certam portions were composed On tbe back 
of one of tbe early pages we have a woodcut of tbe Earl of Leicester’s 
crest, tbe Bear and ragged Staff, with tbe date of 1679 under it, and 
these bnes — 

* “ The Beare doth beare me now in hand, 
that Noble is thy race 
The vertues of thy worfiiy minde 
shewe foith the gifts of grace ’’ 

Elsewhere we learn that tbe author was then Under Steward of Wmd- 
sor, and we may conclude that tbe place bad been given to him by 
tbe Earl of Leicester, bis patron There is no doubt that Hake bad been 
brought up to some branch of tbe legal profession, probably as a soli- 
citor, and that be bad bad no great success 
His dedication is to Lord Leicester “ high Stewarde of her Majes- 
ties Burrow of new Wmdsore,” m six six-line laudatory stanzas, 
where Hake claims that in bis work— 

He sets to vew the vices of the tune 
In novell Verse and Saiyrs shaipc effect, 

Still diawnc along and pond in playnest rune, 

Eoi solo intent good bving to erect, 

And sinne resemde, which rifely raignos abioade 
In peoples harts, full fi aught with sinfull loadc ” 

In a prose address to tbe gentle Header ” be informs him that when 
the work was origmally published in 1567 be was, as it were, “ in bis 
childisho ycares,” since which be bad put forth other pieces, and, 
though ho did not lepent them, he wished ho could have, revised thorn 
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These were Ms Touchstone for tMs time present,” 1574, and his 
“ Commemoratioii of the Eeign of Q. Ehzabeth,” 1575, with perhaps 
some others that haye been lost. After mentioning his studies 
in the T-n-ns of Chancery, he adds, — 

" But touching this my hooke, I have not abridged it of any one Satyre that 
was in the first edytion thereof, neyther have I added unto it any other whole 
Satyr, but I have enlarged heie and there one, and have corrected the whole 
booke in many places I confesse I could have been wylling to have increased 
the number by ij or uj Satyrs at the least : namely of undershrieves and bay- 
lifis one ; and of Informers and Sompners or Appantours other two.'^ 

Joannes Long, Londoniensis Minister, has ten Latin hexameters and 
pentameters in praise of Hake ; and in some English lines to the 
Citie of London ” the same clergyman makes the following curious 
enumeration of Hake’s earlier literary performances ^ 

« A great conquest of sinne hath made 
a Student, Edward Hake. 

O London I leame for to beware; 
from sinne arise and wake. 

Of wanton Maydes he did also 
the slights of late detect- 

Leame to be wise, and looke to them, 
the worst always suspect. 

Hee hath redusde to vulgare tongue 
the Imitation true, 

And following of our Captame Christc, 
good hying to renue. 

A Touchstone for the present tyme 
hee eke set forth of late, 

. Wherem the ruynes of the Churche 
with zeale he doth debate. 

A brief memonall of our Queene, 
and of her blessed rai^e, 

He also wrote in dewe discourse, 
first once, and then againe. 

At length these Newes are now come forth, 
wherein thy sinnes he showes. 

Eepent (therefore) and call for grace 
of God eche thing thatknowes.’’ 

Hence we see that Hake’s “ Commemoration” had gone through 
two impressions before 1579. We tnowthat his translation of Thomas 
a E^mpis was printed in 1568 ; and his tract " of the slights of Wan- 
ton Maids” seems thus alluded to by George Turbervilleinhis “ Plaine 
Path to perfect Yertue,” 1568, a quotation wMch also shows that the 
work before us had first come out anterior to that date 

“ I neither write the Eewes of Ponies, 

Of late set out to sale, 

Hor Meting of the London Maides, 

Eor now that fish is stale." 
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Tlie fact IS tLat ‘‘ A mery metynge of Maydes m London ” Lad been 
entered by H Denham m 1567, and an answer to it, under the title of 
“ A letter sente by the Maydes of London to the vertuous Matrons,” 
was registered m the same year their popularity perhaps induced 
Turberville to say that the ** fish ” (i e HaJce) was then “ stale ” 
Eevertmg to Hake’s “ Hews out of Paul’s Churchyard,” we may 
add that m some stanzas “ to the carpmg and scornefuH Sicophant,” the 
author abuses the books of “ vain jests to stir up filthy game,” by which 
some writers then made money , alludmg, among others, we may be 
sure, to “ The Merry Jests of the Widow Edyth,” which had come out 
in 1573, if not to “ Gill of Brentford’s Testament,” pubhshed somewhat 
earher, both productions extremely gross, and not less popular Hake’s 
prehmmary matter occupies eight leaves, and then we arrive at The 
first Satyr,” which, like the others, consists of a dialogue between Ber- 
tulph and Paul, as they walked m the aisle of the Cathedral the 
latter complams that Sir Hummus had taken up his abode, not with 
industrious and conscientious ministers, but with Bishops, Deans, &o. 
Such IS the sole topic of the first satire, and the second relates to the 
miseries of suitors m courts of justice, to the corruption and partiality 
of Judges, and to the greediness of Counsel and Attorneys he says 
of them very boldly, 

“ Their pnncely Places stately bee, 
their houses buylt for aye , 

Their turrettes up alof te are raysde , 
foundations deepe they laye 
So thus (no doubt) and farre more yll 
they let Syr Hummus wagge. 

Reserving still some mightie masse 
to rust within the bagge 
And here you see what wayte they laye, 
and eke what wayes they use 
To get this pelfe , and gotten, see 
how they the same abuse ” 

Such free speech could hardly have been welcome to Hake’s patron, 
or to the great generally , yet he goes through different professions in 
the same fearless spirit, and his third satire is devoted to the tricks 
and practises of Physicians He narrates a hot dispute for precedence 
between a Doctor of Medicme and a Doctor of the Law, which is at 
length referred to the Pretor 

“ The Pretor, when he heard the dolts 
contend about a straw. 

Was soone content to judge the same , 
and askte the man of Law, 

Who went unto the Gallowcs first, 
the hangman oi the thieto ? 
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Who foremost was of both them two, 
and which was there the dnefe ? 

The hangman, quoth the Lawyer tho, 
for he doth kill the man . 

The hangman he must go before, 
the ^efe must follow- Than, 

Quoth Pietor; harkel this is my minde, 
and judgement m the case : 

PMsition he must go before, 
and Lawyer give him place/^ 

The next Satire, the fourth, is very discursive, for from the abuses of 
Apothecaries and Surgeons, Hake wanders to the Sumptuary Laws 
then in force, and complains that 

“ Varlets vaunt about the streete 
lyke men of high estate. 

Their hosen strowtmg forth with silcke, 
and plumes upon their pate. 

TheRaskalles now must roame abroade 
lyke men of honest port,’' &c. 

And of Citizens he says, 

" And so (forsooth) his wife must have 
prepared out of hand, 

Gaye garments of the finest stuffe 
that is within the land • 

She must have Partlet, Square, and Lace, 
with chaine about her neck ; 

She must have costly kmde of chaunge, 
and all thmgs at her beck. 

Hh Daughter also must be dad 
well, lyke a Ladies f eere. 

And all to walcke about the streate 
with hir true Lover deare.*’ 

In the fifth Satire Hake uses rather a fine compound epithet, as 
applied to Death : 

“ Let wearish wimpled age grow on, 
let head be hoaiie white, 

And olde be thou : yet at the last 
black-wmged Death will strike.” 

Death with Hake was no mere unpoetic skeleton. He then directs 
his attack against extravagant bankrupts, observmg that 

*‘In brave arraye they brmg them selves 
into Cock Lorrels Barge f 

and exclaiming, 

« 0, where are Matrones now become ? 

0, where are Husbands grave ? 

Where are the Wives that tooke such care 
their honesty to save? 

Wodd Matrones walcke, or Wives discreet, 
with silver shining browes 
prom streate to streate ? hfo ; rather they 
would keepe within their bowse/’ 
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In tins division Hate draws an excellent, ttongli not very novel 
portrait of a young town-gaHant, who, left rich, is hved npon by his 
sharking companions, and at last reduced to beggary and the road 

“ He keepes the high way side (perchance) 
to lyve by theft and spoyle. 

Till Tybome twitch him by the neck, 
and hangman gi\e the foyle ” 

Here he intermingles pious mvective, and especially mveighs agamst 
unlawful sports, astmg 

What else but game and money gote 
maintames each Saboth day 
The bayting of the Beare and Bull ^ 
what brings this brutish play ?’* 

but he says nothing agamst theatres, and theatrical performances, 
m 1579 given on Sundays at two regular playhouses, besides various 
mn-yards converted mto places for such representations The above 
might be a part of the work as pubhshed m 1567, some years anterior 
to the construction of the Curtain and Theatre m Shoreditch 

The sixth satire is, among other points, a protest agamst the use 
of St Paul’s Cathedral as a place of assignation and conversation, even 
during prayer this is the more smgular, because the whole of the 
discussion in which Bertulph and his compamon are engaged takes 
place withm the church Here Hake twice speaks of the Papist’s 
walk,” and of “ the Roman Cathohc’s walk,” m the South aysle, and 
mentions the death of Stukeley, which fixes the date of this part of the 
work after 4th Aug 1578, on which day Stukeley was killed m the 
battle of Alcazar The foUowmg hues seem to refer to two dramatic 
pieces, one called “the SackfuH of Hews,” and the other “a Kuaok 
to know a Knave,” but the allusions may only be general 

“ Great Sacks of Newes are poured foith 
m that same worthy walke. 

And Knavish Rnackes are there devisde, 
whilst that they stately talk ” 

Accordmg to Henslowe’s Diary,” (p 28), the comedy of “ a Knack 
to know a Knave,” was a new play in June 1592, so that it could 
hardly have been meant by “ Knavish Knackes ,” but the “ SackfuU of 
Hews,” was in existence as a drama in 1557 (See Hist Engl Dram 
Poetry, I 162 ) As to the first, however, the following note by Hake, 
m his margin, appears almost decisive, unless mdeed, as is not impro- 
bable, there was a preceding work with nearly the same name — “Have 
you not scene the Knack to knowe Knaves by, compiled by many 

A A 
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Knaves Perhaps Henslowe's new play” was only a revival with 
large additions. 

Satire vii makes an onslaught upon bawds, one of whom he seems 
to particularise : 

For gaine, for gaine, olde mother B. 

how shee still lymping lumps, 

And proddes about with ackwaide pace 
unto her beastly haunts.*^ 

Here for “lumps ” we should perhaps flaunts. Hake dismisses 
this subject, promising to write another book with fuller information, 
and then diverges to brokers who advance money to spendthrifts, 
making part of it consist in goods, which the borrowers are inevitably 
obliged to sell at a loss. 

In fact, he pursues the same topic in his eighth and last satire, 
which he dehvers in his own name and person (forgetting Berthulph 
and Paul), against covetousness and usurers, by whom he had doubt- 
less been a sufferer. He offers httle or nothing new, but we give the 
conclusion, obviously intended to be very forcible and fatal : 

“But I will tell thee, Cormorant, 
thou Ml and egre droane, 

Eche pennie shall accountaunt be 
which thou has let in loane. 

And though as now the law be thine 
to lay beneath thy foote. 

Yet then the fuiyes by decree 
shall rend thy hart at roote : 

When as the libell of thy lust, 
and bayliwick abusde, 

Shall thee condempne to Limboe pit, 
and scaldmg lake conftisde.” 

At the close he seems to have been seized with a fit of remorse, or 
apprehension, and in five six-line stanzas assures his readers that he 
means to exempt from his reproof all worthy Judges, Magistrates, 
Physicians, Lawyers, Merchants, &c. observing 

“ I mean, I touch, I quip no private man 
For hate, ne spite, since first my worke began 

The whole ends with eleven prose pages headed as follows : 

“ Gentle Reader, for the fiUinge up of emptie pages, this letter, written 
by the Author to his Mende lying at the point of death, is mserted.” 

It is merely a pious exhortation, which perhaps his “ friend at the 
point of death,” had not time to read. Whatever may be said of the 
rest, Hake was determined to give his work a pious conclusion, and 
thus to secure the good will of the Puritans. 
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HakBj Edward — Of Golds Kingdome and this nnlielping 
Age Described m sundry Poems mtermixedly placed 
after certame otber Poems of more speciall respect And 
before the same is an Oration or speech mtended to haye 
been debveredby th.e Author hereof unto the King^s Ma- 
jesty &c — ^Impnnted at London by John Wmdet dwel- 
Img at Paules Wharfe^ at the signe of the Crosse-keyes^ 
and are there to be sold. 1604 4to B L 33 leaves* 

There is a long review inBestitnta (III 268), of this, apparently, the 
latest work of the writer, Edward Hake, the subject of onr preceding 
article This review contains vanons errors, generally of httle impor- 
tance , but it omits even to mention the piece in the volume before us, 
which IS unquestionably better worth reading than anything else ex- 
tracted It IS written with great ease, spirit and cleverness, and the 
subject IS one which was so great a popular favourite, that, anterior to 
Hake’s attempt, three versions at least had made their appearance in 
Enghsh 1 In prose m Pamter’s Palace of Pleasure,” 1556 2 In 

“ the Forest of Fancy,” 1579 3 As a broadside, twice prmted by 

Pichard Jones about the year 1585 Hake’s Apologue (origmally, of 
course, from JEsop) is as follows 

** Trust to illy selfe, and not to thy friends or hin follies ** 

“ The mother Larke that nested on the ground 
With all her brats, her httle birds, about her. 

Abroad she flew where victuals might be found, 

But ere she went, because she did misdoubt her. 

That m her absence something might be sayd 
For cutting dovme the come wherem she stayd , 

‘‘ She therefore thus gan speake unto them all 

My birds (quoth she) this crop doth npe apace, 

And m mine eye doth for the reapers call. 

Who, when they come, will you and me displace , 

And more then that, our hves they will invade, 

Bnlesse in time we seeke some other glade 

“ And yet to leave our soyle before we need 

Full loath I am my mmd, therefore, is this , 

That when you heare the ovmer come, take heed 
What words he speakes, and what appointed is 
For fellmg of this field, the time and manner how 
Looke weU untoot, and so I leave you now 

“ No sooner gone but comes the farmer thither, 

And thus he spake aloud unto his man 
Sirha (sayd he) you see this goodly weather , 

Get reapers , go with all the speed you can 
I trow my neighbours will not say me nay, 

Bequest them all, and tell them what I say 

A A 2 
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** The selfe same night, when mother Laike came in. 

The silly birds, with low and fearefull voyce. 

Belated aU. Tush I tush ! (quoth she) a pm ; 

If maaster farmer make no better choise 
Then neighbours helpe, this field will not go downe. 
Neighbours will helpe themselves throughout the towne. 

‘'Next morning, when she was to go againe, ^ 

The hke precept and charge she left behind. 

At noone the owner came, but all in vaine ; 

His neighbours sycles no where could he find. 

All chafing then, he cald unto his man. 

Who sayd, that they would come, but knew not whan. 

“ Well, well (quoth he) He trust no neighbours aid ; 

Go now to such, my cousms and my kin, 

I know with them this matter will be waide, 

And here to morrow let them all begin. 

This fearfuU summons, when the dam retumd, 

The little larkes declar’d, and then they moumd. 

“ Not this ( quoth she) as yet shall make us flie. 

Will kmsfolkes helpe ? No, no ; theyle helpe themselves ; 
And therefore yet awhile here will we lie. 

Cease, therefore, cease your moane, you whimpring elves, 
And marke to morrow, when he comes againe, 

What he gives forth, and how he doth complame. 

“ The morrow came, and (as he did before) 

The owner of the field return’d 5 and finding none 
About the come, Lord I how he swet and swore 
Eor bemg told of kins excuse, and how each one 
Was famt and cold, and stood upon delay. 

He fumde and fretted, and in fine did say, 

“ That he no longer neighbours, kinred, nor 

Ought, save himselfe, thenceforth would trust unto : 

And, therefore, now (quoth he) to cure this dor, 

Do thou therein as I shall bid thee do. 

Tomorrow morning call my men togiiher. 

And with their harvest weapons bring Ihem hither. 

“ Those newes at night, when beldam came to neast, 

The birds did tell, as they had done before. 

Yea, now (quoth she) this matter is increast j 
Bor after this, delayes must be no more. 

This night with speed we must go change our seate ; 

And so she did with paines and travell great. 

“And now to show the morall of this tale. 

A Larke that neasted in another’s ground, 

Not fenst about with hedge, nor ditch, nor pale, 

Did yet abide a twice most dolef ull sound 
Of km and neighbours coming to the place, 

And when she saw that altred was the case, 

“ And that the owner of the field would come, 

And send his servants on the morrow day. 

Then thought she time to leave that borrowed roome. 

And with her young ones thence to-pack away. 

Such is the case of all men tiiat do lay 
Their hope of helpe in kinred or in frend ; 

Bor su<^ a one lies helples in ihe end.’' 
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This IS undoubtedly clever, but the enforcement of tbe moral may 
almost be considered surplusage, and tbe author of tbe broadside 
ballad twice prmted by Eicbard Jones, Arthur Bour or Bourcber, 
concludes much better and briefer 

“ God send her lucke to shun 
Both banke and fowlers gm, 

And mee tbe bap to bave no neede 
Of fnende, nor yet of km ” 


Hall^ Joseph — irgidemiamm^ Sixe Bookes First three 
Bookes of Tooth-lesse Satyrs. 1 PoeticaU 2 Acade- 
mical! 8 Morall — ^London Prmted by Thomas Oreede, 
for Eobert Dexter 12mo 1597 97 leaves 

Bishop Hall, tbe author of these satires, thirty-five in number, 
claims, in a “ Prologue prefixed to the three earhest boots, to be 
“ the ^rst Enghsh Satirist ” This assumption may be disputed on 
behalf of Sir Thomas Wyatt and Gascoigne, besides Edward Hake, 
who printed several ‘‘ Satires ” in his ‘‘Hewes out of Powles Church- 
yarde ” The earliest known copy of Hake’s very mterestmg and re- 
markable production is dated 1579 (as we have shown on a former 
page, 348), but it furnishes internal evidence that it had been 
originally prmted m 1567 We may, therefore, place him, next to Sir 
Thomas Wyatt as an origmal satirist m English 
Dr Donne had also written, though not prmted satires, as early as 
1593, a MS of them with that date bemg preserved m the British 
Museum , and Thomas Lodge had actually prmted a volume contaimng 
Satyres, Eclogues, and Epistles ” m 1595, under the title of “ A Fig 
for Momus ” Hall, therefore, instead of bemg the was only the 
English Satirist In 1597 he was m his twenty-third year, and 
havmg recently quitted Cambridge, he was full of Juvenal and Per- 
seus, both of whom he often closely, though not avowedly, imitates 
He was perhaps not then aware of what had been already produced m 
Enghsh m this department. 

It IS very certain, however, that Hall had previously written, and 
probably prmted, some pastoral poems J ohn Marston, who was his 
follower and antagonist, speaking of him m the fourth Satiie, appended 
to his “ Pigmahon’s Image,” 8vo 1598, asks, — 

“Will not bis pasfoi als mdurc foi evei 
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a line tliat completely explains wliat HaJlMmself says in ‘‘'Ms Defiance 
to Envy,” wMcli precedes Ms satires : he has been speaking of pastoral 
poetry, and ridiculing the manner m which such subjects were usually 
treated, and then proceeds as follows 

« Whether so me list my lonely thought to sing, 

Come dannce, ye nimble Dryads, by my side: 

Ye gentle Wood-nymphs come; and with you bring 
The willing Faunes that monght your musick gmde. 

Come, Nunphs and Faunes, that haunt those shady groves, 
Whiles I report my fortunes or my loves. 

“ Or whether list me sing so personate, 

My striving self e to conquer with my verse, 

Speake, ye attentive Swaynes, that heard me late, 

Heeds me give grasse unto the Conquerers 
At Colins feet I throw my yeelding reed ; 

But let the rest wm homage by their deed.’^ 

Of course Colin is Spenser, whom Hall declares his inability to rival 
in pastoral poetry. To show that Bishop HaH had written pastorals 
before he ventured upon satires, is to present Mm in a new point of 
view ; and we may conclude from Marston’s expression, that Hall’s 
Pastorals were printed, though no copy of them has survived. 

We may here add that in the modem reprint of Hall’s Satires (8vo. 
1824) in the first line of the preceding passage “ lonely” is misprmtod 
lovely, and other errors of a more flagrant character are committed — 
thus Juvenile misprinted for “ Juvenal,” for “wafte,'’ mtendeth 
for “ indenteth,” streave for “ brave,” sorroio^d for “ sour’d,” holy for 
“ hollow,” <&c. These strange disfigurements of course render such 
an impression entirely useless. 

The “ three last bookes ofbytingSaiyres” form Hall’s second volume, 
wMch bears the date of 1598 on the title-page, and was “ imprinted at 
London by Eioharde Bradocke,” for the same bookseller as the “ first 
three bookes but the general title-page, wMch precedes the whole, is 
called “ Tirgidemiarum, Sixe Bookes,” and is dated 1697. When, 
therefore, the title-page dated 1597 was printed, it apphed.to the whole 
collection of Satires, wMeh then in fact came from the press, and not 
to the first three books in 1597, and the last three books in 1598. The 
first two lines of “ the Author’s charge to his Satyres,” wMch intro- 
duces “the three last bookes,” would lead us to believe that they had 
been written when the author was extremely young, perhaps, even 
before he went to College. 

“ Ye luridesse Rymes, whom not unkindly spighte 
Begot long Hnce of Truth and holy rage,’^ &;c.; 
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and, if -We axe to take Hall’s word for it, lie never meant them to be 
printed in his life time — 

‘‘ When I am dead and rotten m the dust, 

Then gin to hve, and leave when others lust 

The work before us became extremely popular immediately after its 
pubhcation, with which event in the first mstance Hall seems not to have 
been acquainted , but when he found that it was beyond recal, he gave 
the printer a more perfect copy than he had before obtained This fact 
appears by a note on the last page, which contains the additions and 
corrections made in consequence V irgidemiarum ’ * was again printed 
in 1598, 1599, and 1602, aH the copies bemg, bke the earliest, m 12mo 

The first known production of Bishop Hall’s pen was an elegy on 
the death of Dr Wilham Whitaker, printed, with other tributes by 
other authors in Latm and English, in 1596 havmg been bom in 
1574 Hall was then in his twenty-second year There is httle to notice 
m it beyond an overflow of pumped-up teares, but it concludes with 
an allusion to Spenser’s ‘‘Bower of Bliss,” although with a very 
dififerent apphcation, where Hall exclaims,-— 

“ Enter, 0 Soule, mto thy Bowre of Blwse 
Through all the throng,” &c 

We have abeady, on p 283, called attention to an ongmal poem by 
Hall, not mcluded in any hst of his productions 


HamoRj Ralph — A True Discourse of tbe present Estate of 
Virginia^ and tbe successe of tbe affau*es there till tbe 18 
of June 1614 Together witb a Relation of tbe several! 
English Townes and forts, tbe assured hopes of that 
countne, and tbe peace concluded with tbe Indians. Tbe 
Christening of Powbatans daughter, and her manage with 
an Bngbsb-man Written by Raphe Hamor tbe yonger, 
late Secretarie in that Colony Alget qui non ardet-^ 
Prmtedat Loudon by John Beale for Wilbam Welby dwel- 
ling at tbe signe of tbe Swaune m Pauls Cburcb-yard 
1615. 4to. B L 39 leaves 

The evident object of the writer was to give such an account of the 
condition of the colony of Yirgmia, as should induce adventurers to 
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emlbarji: tlieir money, tLeir persons, or both, in the tindertaJcing. He 
dedicates Ms tract to Sir Thomas Smith, who had been treasurer of 
the first colony in Yirginia, and follows it by an address “to the 
Header ” m wMch he speaks of himself as “ young in years and know- 
ledge,*’ though elsewhere he informs us that he had been “ five yeers a 
personal! workman in that budding and as he had been Secretary, 
and employed by Sir Thomas Dale, the Governor, in at least one em- 
bassy to Emg Powhatan, he must have enjoyed peculiar means of 
information. 

The work is so rare that the late Mr. Grenville had no copy of it, 
but it is impossible to enter into the numerous details it furnishes ; 
the author certainly shews that the colony was fiourisMng on 18th 
June, 1614, and that, especially by the marriage of Powhatan’s daughter 
with an Englishman, it was likely to continue at peace with the 
Indians, The name of the daughter was Pocahuntas, “whose fame 
(Hamor says) hath even bin spred in England, by the title of Nonpa- 
rella of Yirginia,” and that of her Enghsh husband John Eolfe. She 
had been converted to Christianily, and was married at James Town 
according to the ceremonial of the Church of England. 

Pocahuntas had been decoyed, or rather entrapped, into the posses- 
sion of the colomsts, but she seems afterwards to haveremaiued among 
them very contentedly. YThen, however, the author was employed by 
Sir Thomas Dale on a mission to Powhatan, in order to procure from 
him another daughter (p.37),he failed, because theindian CMef, who was 
extremely cu nnin g and cautious, would part with no more of Ms children. 
He had nevertheless readily consented to the marriage of Pocahuntas 
with Eolfe — probably because he clearly saw that he had no choice. 

At the end of the tract are three letters ; one from Sir thomas Dale, 
giving in brief what Hamor had stated in more detail : another from 
the Eev. Alexander YTMtakers, who had charge of the religious afiairs 
of the colony; and the third from John Eolfe to Sir Thomas Dale, 
-assigning reasons for marrying Pocahuntas, asking Ms permission, and 
denying that he was infiuenced by anything but a consideration of the 
.benefit to the colony. 

The author twice mentions the calamity which befell Sir Georgo 
Somers at the Bermudas, (“ Tempest,” edit. 1868, Introd. p. 6) once in 
the address to the reader, and again on p. 16 of the body of the work-. 

The production is poorly composed, yet not without some affectation 
of fine wntmg ; in order, perhaps, to prove Hamor’s qualifications as 
Secretary, and his fitness to be continued in the office. 
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Haebeet^ Sie William — A Propliesie of Oadwallader^ last 
King of tlie Bntames Oontaming a Oomparison of tlie 
English Kings with many worthy Eomanes^ from Wilham 
EufuSj till Henry the fift Henry the fift, his life and 
death Poure Battels betweene the two Houses of Torke 
and Lancaster The Field of Banbury, The losse of 
Elizabeth, The praise of King James And lastly a 
Poeme to the yong Prince — ^London^ Prmted by Thomas 
Oreede^ for Eoger Jackson^ and are to be soldo at his shop 
m Fleetstreete, over agamst the Conduit 1604 4to. 
85 leaves 

This mterestmg and, on the whole, well- written, historical poem, of 
nearly three hundred stanzas, has attracted so httle notice (perhaps, 
m part, owmg to its extreme scarcity) that a smgle page, quoted m 
Rest I 231, IS all that, m modern times, has been seen of it It is 
dedicated by William Harbert (afterwards kmghted) to his relative 
Sir Phihp Herbert , for the spelling of the name was then so unsettled 
that the author signs himself Harbert and Herbert indifferently it 
IS Herbert at the end of the first dedication, (for it has two) and 
Harbert at the end of the second, where the foILowmg hues refer to his 
youth at the time he prmted his poem — 

These Poems which my infant laboiirs send 
As messengers of dufee to thme eares, 

Are of small value , but if nature lend 
Some perfect dayes to my unnpened yeares, 

My pen shall use a more judicious vame. 

And smg thy glory m a higher straine 

If they had read this passage, prmted m 1604, Eitson and other 
compilers of bibhographical works would not have attributed to 
Harbert “ Banpenthes,” on the death of Sidney m 1586 (Bibl Poet 
2S4), and a “Letter to a pretended Roman Catholic” m 1585 
(Lowndes* B M edit 1859, p 993) He was then only a boy, 
but of course m 1604, when he published the performance in our 
hands, he was, hke all the rest of the world, an enthusiastic admirer 
of Sidney, and thus launched out m praise of him and of Spenser, 
just after the accession of James I — 

“ Still living Sidney, Ccesar of our land. 

Whose npver daunted valure, pnneely minde, 

Imbcllishcd with art and conquests hand, 

Did explciten his high aspmng kindc 
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(An eagles hart in crowes we cannot finde) 

If thou couldst hve and purchase Orpheus quill, 

Our Monarches merits would exceed thy skdl. 

Albions Moeonian Homer, natures pride, 

Spenser, the Muses some and sole delight. 

If thou couldst through Dianas kingdome glide, 

Passmg the Palace of mfemall night, 

(The sentinels that keepe thee from the light) 

Yet couldst thou not his retchlesse worth comprise, 

Whose minde contames a thousand purities.” 

The adulation of the new king is offensive, but the tribute to the 
dead Poet is interesting ; and in another part of his work the author 
twice mentions Daniel, not indeed by name, but in reference to the 
historical poems he had produced. The seven portions into which 
Herbert divides his subject are suffciently indicated on the title-page, 
and it is to the last, his hopeful applause of Prince Charles, that he 
prefixes a separate dedication: we should not be surprised if the 
author had origmally intended to print it separately. The “ Prophesie 
of CadwaUader is not very clearly made out, but it is sufficiently 
obvious that it related to the great family, and to the blessed advent of 
the reigning Hing. The versification is easy, but not always regular, 
while the writer’s youth is in many places shown by his fondness for 
new words, of which “ expleiten,” in the first stanza last above quoted, 
is one, and it would be easy to point out others. How and then we 
find Herbert mdebted to foreign sources, as in the following instance 
to Petrarch, without acknowledgment . — 

** When Alexander saw the precious stone, 

Under whose isye wings Achilles lay, 

Sheddmg ambitious teares he said with mone. 

Unhappy I, and ten tunes happy they 
Whose ensignes prayse sweet Homer did display ! 

Then happy art thou. King, whose reign we see I 
Homer doth sing thy prayse, for thou art hee.” 

The absurd novelty of making King dames his own Homer is ori- 
ginal, but ah the rest is of course Italian. The most satisfactory 
part of the work is entitled “ The field of Banbury but even in his 
descriptions the author is not clear, while in some other portions of his 
small volume he evidently affects the obscure. Like some of our 
modem poets, he seems to fancy that readers will value a thought, 
however common-place, in proportion to the difficulty they experience 
in extracting it from the words. 

The whole is in the English seven-line stanza, excepting two speeches 
which are put into the mouths of Lords Warwick and Pembroke, 
where a sk-line stanza seems, for no particular reason, to be preferred ; 
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neither liave the speecL.es tLemselres any renaarkable ment WLen 
writing of tLe Wars of tLe Hoses, HicLard, Duke of Gloucester, 
in spite of Lis subsequent career, seems a peculiar favourite witL 
Harbert, especially for Lis personal courage , and m this respect Le 
certainly merited tLe foILowing description of Lim in battle — 

“ There might you see that worthy man of men, 

Richard, with Lis victorious sword m Land, 

Like a fierce Lyon passing from Lis den. 

Or some steme Boare whose anger plowes the land, 

Securely pass tLrougL every conquer’d band 
As a round bullet from a Canon sent 
This Knight alone through fortie thousand went ” 

There is no list of errata^ and certainly the prmter did not do any 
great justice to his author thus we have “ milde ” for wilde m one 
place, “ shut ” for sJiot in another, and parke’* for sparTce in a third 
Harbert is often faulty m his concords , and of old much less care was 
observed, even by some of our best writers, in makmg the verb agree 
with its nominative, than we should have expected, or than in our day 
would be tolerated The following is a not very smgular example — 

" Witnesse these silver haires which now appeares 
Caies makes us old, though we be yong m yeares ” 

We cannot conclude without quotmg a stanza expressly directed 
against the Stage, at a time when Shakespeare was giving it glory, and 
J ames I encouragement what succeeds was addressed ** to the young 
Prmce ” — 

“ Curbe the malignant pnde of envies rage, 

And checke the stubbome stomackes of disdaine, 

These penny Poets of our brazen stage, 

Which alwayes wish—O let them wish m vame ^ — 

With Rossius gate thy government to stame 
Make them more mild, or be thou more austere , 

Tis vertue unto vice to be severe ” 

What may have been meant by ” Rossius gate ” we own we do not 
clearly comprehend perhaps it was some temporary allusion, or it may 
have been a misprmt It was just at this period that Shakespeare ceased 
to be an actor , and the history of the theatres shows that, just after his 
retirement, they broke out with pecuhar boldness against pubhc men, 
not even excepting the occupant of the throne The Pronch ambas- 
sador was compelled to lemonstrate agamst the actors at the Globe 
for brmgmg the Queen of Prance and Madlle de Yerneuil upon the 
stage, the former boxing the ears of the latter In the same way, 
Ring James was represented swearing, and boatmg a gontleman for 
interrupting his sport 
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Thomas. — A Oareat or warening for Oommoa 
Onr^torSj vulgarely called Vagabones^ set forth by Thomas 
Harman^ Esquier, for the utilitie and profit of his natural! 
Country* Augmented and inlarged by the first Author 
hereof. Wheremito is added the tale of the second taking 
of the counterfet Crank, &c. Newly imprinted. — Anno 
1573, B.L. 4to. 81 leaves. 

No imprint is found uponthe title-page, but at the end is — ‘‘ Imprinted 
at London by Henry Middleton dwelling in Eletestreat. An. 1673/* 
TMs is the last edition of one of the earliest tracts professing to give 
an account of the habits, artifices, and cantiug language of rogues and 
beggars. It was first printed in 1666 (having been entered at 
Stationers* Hall in that year by Wfiliam Griffith), again iu 1667, a 
third time in the same year, and the fourth impression is that before 
us. The greater part of it was borrowed in ‘‘ The Groundworke of 
Gonny-catching,’* 1591, by Eobert Greene ; but Harman was himself 
indebted to “ The Fraternitye of Yacabondes,** which came out prior 
to 1566 (it had been entered by John Sampson in 1660-1), and to which 
he alludes iu his dedication to the Countess of Shrewsbury. 

A reprint of Harman’s Caveat ** was made in 1814, from this 
edition of 1673, with much general accuracy ; here and there, indeed, 
slips were made by the editor, as where he allowed cateth to stand for 
canteth, and where, without any authorily, he inserted the epithet 
proud before ‘‘patrico.” He also, by a stiH stranger negligence, 
omitted one of the woodcuts, unless indeed copies dated 1673 vary in 
this respect ; the two we have seen accord. 

What relates to " the second takiag of the counterfet Crank,” as 
mentioned on the title-page, forms Chapter XI., and the actual date of 
the transaction is given, viz., ‘‘ uppon AJhallonday in the morning last, 
Anno Domini 1566,” before, as Harman teUs us, the first impression** 
of his book “ was halfe printed.** Harman, who was himself instru- 
mental in the capture, gives the particulars m curious detail, and we 
are told that the ** counterfeit Crank,** or the beggar pretending to be ill, 
made his appearance in the vicinity of Whyte Fryers, within the 
cloyster, in a lijttle yard or court, wher abouts lay two or three great 
ladyes, being without the liberties of London.** Times and places have 
much changed since ‘‘two or three great ladies** lodged in White- 
friars, near the Temple. At the end is an enumeration of more than 
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a hundred vagabonds, with, their names, then mfestmg the metro- 
pohs, and a long vocabnlary of the cantmg terms m use among them, 
not a few of which are still employed by the lower orders in dnr own 
day we still hear of ndbs^ togs^ duds, howse, hen, mort, glim, cove, 
^ad, heah, stow, <fec 

There are some verses at the back of the title-page, with a wood- cut 
of a birch-broom , and it is worth remark that William Griffith, who 
made the first entry at Stationers* Hall of Harman’s Caveat,’* 
also registered “ a baUad intituled a description of the nature of a 
birchen broom ” We have httle doubt that the verses at the back of 
the title-page of Harman’s “ Caveat ” were part of this very descrip- 
tion they are worth nothmg m themselves, but we quote them for 
their smgulanty — 

“ Three things to he noted, al in their kind, 

A staff, a besom, a With that wiU wind 

A besom of byrche for babes very feete , 

A long lastmg lybbet for lonbbes as meet 

« A wyth to wynde up that these will not keepe , 

Bynde all up m one, and use it to sweepe ’’ 

Probably, the oldest work of a similar kmd to that of Harman is 
that said to have been edited by Luther under the title of Liher 
Vagatorum, printed early in the 16th century This also contams a 
remarkable list of words m common use by vagrants m Germany. 


Harvey, Gabriel — Foure Letters, and certame Sonnets* 
Especially touching Eobert Greene and other parties by 
him abused But mcidently of diverse excellent persons, 
and some matters of note. To all courteous mindes, that 
will vouchsafe the readmg — ^London Imprinted by John 
Wolfe 1592 4to. 42 leaves. 

In 1692, very shortly before his death, Eobert Greene pubhshed his 
tract called “ a Quip for an upstart Courtier,” (see p 333), in which 
he made a charge against Dr Gabriel Harvey, the friend of Spenser, 
and his two brothers, the gravamen bemg that they were the sons of a 
ropemaker. As Greene’s tract has reached us, no such imputation is 
to be gathered from it , and it has been suggested that the objection- 
able passage or passages were suppressed This production by Harvey 
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is a vinilent reply to Greene, but Harrey did not know, as Las been 
established elsewhere [see TffYififE, Feancis, ^ostJ] that nearly the 
whole of Greene*s performance was oidy a plagiarism. Had he been 
aware of it, he would not have failed to have used the fact against 
Greene. Harvey’s answer did not appear until after Greene’s death 
in September, 1592, and the most mteresting portion of it relates to 
that event. As it was reprinted entirely in Archaica,” 1814, YoL II., 
it is needless here to say more of it. 

The certain Sonnets ” are inserted at the end of the tract, and the 
last of those sonnets is by Spenser, addressed to Harvey. It bears date 
six years before Harvey published his reply to Greene, but he was too 
proud of Spenser’s praise, although somewhat out of date iti 1592, to 
suppress it. We are glad of it, because it proves that Spenser was m 
Publin m July, 1586. Harvey, though learned was pedantic, and 
though clever egregiously vain. 


Hawes^ Stephen. — The Histone of graunde Amoure and la 
bell Pucel^ called the Pastime of plesure^ coteining the 
knowledge of the sene sciences^ and the course of mans 
life in this worlde. Inuented by Stephen Hawes^ grome 
of kyng Henry the Seuenth his chamber. — Hewely pe- 
rused and imprynted by John Wayland^ aucthorised a 
prynter^ by the Quenes hignes most gracious letters 
- patentes. 4to. B. L. 108 leaves. 

The colophon is, “Imprinted at London by John Waylande, 
dweBynge in Fletestrete, at the synge of the Sunne, ouer agaynst the 
Conduite. Anno do. M. D. L. iiii. The i. day of June. Cnm 
legio ad imprimendum solum.” This is the second impression, the 
first, under the title of “ The Passe Tyme of Pleasure,” having been 
printed by Wyukyn de Worde in 1517 : a third and fourth editions 
came horn the presses of Tottell and Waley in the year following 
the date of that of which the title is above inserted. 

“ The contentes of this boke” begin at the back of the title, and fill 
three pages, showing that the volume is divided into forty-six chapters. 
Then follows a prose address “ To the Reader,” and afterwards the 
'dedication of the work to Henry YH., in eight seven-line stanzas. 
The signature of the dedication proves the authorship of Hawes, and 
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tlie date wlien tlie production was finished — ‘‘Your graces most 
bounden servaunt Stepben Hawes, one of tlie gromes of your majesties 
Cliamber, tbe xxi yeare of your prosperous rayne In tins dedication 
IS mserted a stanza m praise of Prince Henry, afterwards Henry 
Yin , tlie concluding couplet of wbicb is remarkable, since it seems 
to show that, after Henry YII obtained tbe crown, tbe wbite rose of 
bis Wife’s family was bttle regarded Prmce Henry is said to be 
descended from tbe red rose, without any notice of its rival — 

“ R’o doubte bnt grace shall bym well enclose, 

Wbycb by true rygbt sprang of the red rose ” 

Tbe principal poem, which is throughout an allegory of human hfe, 
opens on sign A i and it continues to sign D d 4 It is the author’s 
chief work, and it is very evident that “ The Temple of Glass,” though 
attributed to, was not by him Hawes tells us in express terms that 
that was the production of Lydgate, whom he often calls his “ master ” 
He gives a curious enumeration of Lydgate’s pieces on sign P lui , 
occupymg five stanzas, the last bemg the foUowmg 

The gieat boke of the last destruction 
Of the citye of Troye, whylome so famous, 

Howe for a woman was the confusion 
And betwene vertue and the life vicious 
Of Gods and Goddesses a boke solacious 
He did compyle, and the tyme to passe 
Of love he made the bryght temple of glasse ” 

In the face of this clear testimony, it is extraordmary that any doubt 
should ever have existed upon the pomt if “ The Temple of Glass” 
had been his own, Hawes would never have assigned it to Lydgate* 
The error ongmated with Bale, who enumerated Templum Ohrys- 
tallmum” among the productions of Hawes Warton in one place 
assigns it to Lydgate, and m another (HEP III 46, edit 8vo ) to 
Hawes, as correctmg his previous error, which m fact was no error 
Ames quoted an impression m 1500 which gave it to Hawes, but sub- 
sequent mquiry has not confirmed the statement 
By far the greatest part of the poem is m seven-hne stanzas, but ex- 
ceptions are to be found m the two speeches of the dwarf, Godfrey 
Gobilyve, in the twenty-nmth and thiriy-second chapters, which are in 
couplets The last three stanzas of the work are entitled The Excu- 
sation of the Aucthoure,” where he states that he made such books 
to eschue the sinne of ydlenes ” 

The dates of the birth and death of Hawes are both unknown, but 
he IS spoken of as dead m Thomas Field’s ‘‘ Controversy between a Lover 
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and a Jay,” (p. 280) without date, but printed by Wynkyn de Worde. 
He is there placed in company with Chaucer, Grower, and Lydgate, 
and his poem of Graunde Amoure and la beU Pucel” is mentioned 
by name : 

“ Yonge Steven Hawse, whose sonic god pardon, 

Treated of love so clerkly and well, 

To rede his werkes is myne aifeccyon, 

Whiche he compiled of Labellpuaell; 

Eemembrynge storyes frnytfull and delectable. 

I, lytell or nought experte in poetry, 

Of lamentable love bathe made a dytty.’^ 

This only proves that Hawes was dead before Wynkyn do Wordo 
ceased to print ; but the probability is that he did not long survive 
the king who had been his special patron. That he died prematurely 
we may infer from the epithet “young” above applied to him. In 
21 Henry YII. Jan. 1st, the King gave Stephen Hawes the reward of 
105 for a ballad ; and a broadside in verse by him on the coronation of 
the king has survived, but it is not less duh than the rest of his pro- 
ductions : it has, however, the merit of being short, which cannot be 
said of his “ Histone of graunde Amoure.” As almost the only poet 
of the reign of Henry TII. he had great reputation. 


Heney the Eighth. — copy of the letters^ wherein the most 
redouted & mighty prioe^ our souerayno lorde kyng Henry 
the eight, kyng of Englande & of Fraace, defesor of the 
faith, and lorde of Irlad© : made answere vnto a certayno 
letter of Martyn Luther, sent wnto hym by the same, & 
also the copy of y® foresayd Luthers letter, in suche order 
as here after foloweth. B. L, 8vo. 49 leaves^ ^ 

The colophon to this volume runs thus Imprinted at London in 
Fletestreteby Richarde Pynson, printer to the kynges most noble grace. 
Cum priuilegio a rege indulto.” 

At the back of the title-page is a Hst of contents : 

iynge, vnto all Ms faithful! 

sonSlg^efol 

of souerayne lorde, vnto the same letter 

The preface fills the first fifteen, and Luther’s letter the next seven, 
pages. The answer of Henry VTU. occupies the rest of the volume. 
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Hjebbeet^ GioEaE — Tlie Temple Sacred Poems and private 
Ejaculations By Mr. George Herbert Psal 29 &c — 
Cambridge, Printed by Tbom Buck and Eoger Daniel^ 
prmters to tbe Universitie 1633 8yo. 92 leaves n 

Tills IS tke first edition of an admirable work tliat went tbrougb. at 
least seven impressions before 1656 Tbe first Earl of Bridgewater 
pomted out and noted four productions in tbe volume wbicb Dr 
Dilbngbam bad translated into, or paraphrased in Latin, viz tbe first 
piece in ‘‘tbe Cburcb Porcb,** tbe first piece m “tbe Oburcb,’* and 
“ Providence,” and “ Man’s Medley,” in tbe same division of tbe 
work ^bey occur severally on pages 1, 19, 109, and 123 


Heeeice:^ Robeet — ^Hesperides or tbe Works both Humane 
and Divme of Robert Herrick Esq Ovid, Effugient 
avidos Carmina nostra Rogos — London^ Prmted for John 
Williams and Francis Eglesfield &c. 1648. 8vo 243 

leaves^ 

Herrick was a careless and unequal poet, but some of bis lyrical 
pieces possess extraordinary beauty botb of fancy and expression 
Tbis volume contams a great vaneiy of productions (briefly dedicated 
m verse to Prince Cbarles), and to tbem is prefixed an “ argument,” in 
whicb tbe author enumerated many of tbe subjects of bis pen — 

“I sing of brooks, of blossomes, birds and bowers, 

Of April, May, of June and Jnly-flowers , 

I sing of May-poles, Hock-carts, wassails, wakes. 

Of Bridegrooms, Bndes and of their bndall-cakes 
I write of youth, of love, and have accesse 
By these to sing of cleanly wantonnesse 
I smg of dewes, of rames, and piece by piece, 

Of balme, of oyle, of spice and amber-greece 
I smg of tunes trans-shiftmg, and I write 
How roses first came red, and lillies white 
I write of gloves, of twilights , and I sing 
The Court of Mab, and of the Paine-Kmg 
I write of Hell I smg (and ever shall) 

Of Heaven, and hope to have it after all 

Tbe last couplet refers to tbe second portion of tbe volume, which 
has a new title-page, and runs thus — “ His Hoble Humbers or bis 
pious Pieces, wberem (amongst other things) he smgs tbe Barth of his 
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Clirist, and siglies for Ms Saviours sufferiiig on tlie Crosse liondon 
Printed for Jolan WiHiams &c. 1647.” TLe signatures are continued, 
but a new series of paging is commenced in this part of the work. 

As a small, but new, contribution to tbe biography of Herrick, we 
may add here tbe registration of bis marriage at St. Clement Hanes, 
Westminster: — 

5 June 1632. Robert Herrick and Jane Gibbons.” 

All that we have Mtberto known, we bebeve, is that tbe Cbristian 
name of Ms wife was J ane. 


HeywooDj John. — Tbe Workes of Jobn Heiwood newly im- 
printed. A ^Dialogue conteyning tbe number of effeotuall 
Proverbes in tbe English tong^ compact in a matter con- 
cerning two maner of manages. Witb one bundred of 
Bpigrammes : and three bundred of Epigrammes upon 
three bundred Proverbes : and a fifth bundred of Epi- 
grammes. Wbereunto are now newly added a sixt 
bundred of Epigrammes &c. — ^Imprinted at London in 
Fleet strete neare unto Saint Dunstons Cburcb. By 
Thomas Marsh. 1587. B. L. 4to. 113 leaves, 

Warton, (Hist. Engl. Poet. III. 372, 8vo.) very unjustly asserts that 
JobnHeywood’s plays are ‘‘destitute of plot, humour, or character,” 
and be commits very gross errors regardmg Heywood’s dramatic pro- 
ductions, assigning to Mm tbe Scottish “ Pbilotus,” and “ Tbe Pinner 
of Wakefield,” wMcb was written more than half a century later. It 
is dear, also, that Warton bad never seen one of Heywood^s most 
humorous pieces ; and be does not give him, tbe credit be deserves as 
tbe inventor of a new species of theatrical entertainment, which, in tbe 
middle of tbe reign of Henry YIII., superseded both Miracle-plays 
and Moralities, and directly led tbe way to tbe introduction of genuine 
comedy. Heywood was a sincere and zealous Catholic, and, after the 
reformation was completed, retired to Flanders, where be died. Ho 
did not quit England until tbe reign of Edward YI., as bo assisted in 
preparing some of tbe court entertaiuments for that prince. It is 
elsewhere shown (p. 39), that he was alive in 1570 ; and by an ofiicial 
- JReturn to tbe Exchequer of “ fugitives over the seas,” contrary to the 
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stat 13 Ehii , dated 29 Jan 1576, it appears tliat Jokn Heywood was 
still at Lonfaine, and Le is described as “ of Kent ” 

Tbe volume before ns, tbongb called “The W orks of John Heywood,’* 
m fact contams only a small part of tbem It does not mclnde a smgle 
play, nor bis long poem, Tbe Spider and tbe Fly,” nor one of bis 
songs and ballads There was an edition of tbe ‘‘Dialogue” of Pro- 
verbs m 1546, wbicb appears to be tbe first, audit was issued agam in 
1556 Three hundred epigrams were added A 1562, and m 1566 
three hundred more were printed with the others This was the first 
that came from the press of Marsh he again pubhshed it in 1576, a 
third tune m 1577, and a fourth (the impression before us) in 1587 
The latest date at which the volume was reprinted seems to have been 
1:698, but it was always popular 

At the end is “an Epilogue or Conclusion of this Worke by The 
Newton ” of Chester, which bears date in 1587 it is sometimes want- 
ing, having been prmted on the last leaf after the word Mms In it 
Newton says of Heywood — 

“ Nowe, as wee may a Lyon soone disceme even by his pawe. 

So by this Worke we qmckely may a judgement certaine drawe 
What kmde of man this Author was, and what a pleasant vame 
Of fancies forge and modest mirth lay lodged m his brame ” 

A full-length portrait of the author on wood is placed on sign H 2 
of the edition in hand It had previously appeared m his “ Spider 
and the Fly,” prmted m 1556, a work which he began, as he tells us, 
nmeteen years before it was completed. 

John Heywood had two sons, Elhs and Jasper, both Boman 
Oathohes, and both exiles with their father Jasper Heywood trans- 
lated Seneca’s “ Thyestes,” which was first separately pubhshed in 1661, 
and afterwards mcluded m the coEected volume of 1581 He became 
a Jesuit, and must have returned to England soon after the death of his 
father , for on 21st March, 1583, he was m the prison of the Clink, 
havmg been committed by the Privy Council anterior to the 29th 
Oct preceding m the next year he was in the custody of Sir Owen 
Hopton m the Tower, as we learn from the accounts of the Lieutenant 
of that date. He died m Italy before 1600. 


Heywoob, Thomas — A Funeral Elegie upon the much la- 
mented Death of the trespmssant and unmatcliaTble Kmg^ 

B B 2 
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King James, King of Great Brittaine &c. Written by 
Tbom. Heywood. &c. — ^London Printed for Tbomas 
Harper. 1625. 4to. 13 leaves. 

It is dedicated to tlie Earl of Worcester, as the nncliaiiged patron 
of all Heywood's weake and nnperfect labours.” He bad formerly 
been one of tbe Earl’s players, as be informs us in bis Various His- 
tory concerning Woftien,” prmted in tbe year preceding, and remained 
so until bis Lordsbip transferred tbe company to tbe service of Queen 
Anne. Afterwards Heywood seems to bave been retained by Lord 
Southampton, tbe patron of Shakespeare, for, in this '^Funeral 
Elegy,” be says of bis Lordsbip : — 

Henry, Southampton’s Earle, a souldier proved, 

Dreaded in warre, and in imlde peace beloved . 

Ob ! give me leave a bttle to resound 
His memory, as most in dutie bound. 

Because bis servant once ” 

Tbe Elegy is an excursive composition, in which, besides King James, 
several of tbe nobibty are celebrated. At tbe end of it is “ a short 
consolatory Elegy” on tbe accession of Charles I., and tbe tract closes 
with an Acrostic upon Carolus Jacobus Stuart. 

Tbe earliest notice of Thomas Heywood, (who was in no way re- 
lated to J obn Heywood, tbe elder dramatist) as an author of plays, 
occurs in Henslowe’s Diary under tbe date of 1696. His latest dated 
production appeared in 1641, but we may perhaps mfer, from tbe 
following hues, that be was still living in 1648 : they are from “ A 
Satice against Separatists,” published in that year . — 

So may rare Pageants grace tbe Lord Mayer’s show : 

And none find out that they are idols too : 

So may you come to sleep in fur at last, 

And some Smectymnuan, when your days are past, 

Tour funeral seimon of six hours reheaise, 

And Heywood sing your acts in lofty verse.” 

Heywood (besides rery many plays) was tlie author of several de- 
scriptions, &o. of the Pageants on Lord Mayor’s daj. His “Apology 
for Actors,” published in 1612, was r^rinted in 1668 under the title of 
“ The Actors Vmdication,” hut he was certainly then d ea d . 

He had at one time an intention to publish at large the “ Lives of 
,the Poets, .including those of his own day and country, and wo can 
ney^ too deeply lament that he did not carry out his design ; hut as 
he by his pen, he was perhaps compelled to apply it to matters of 
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more immediate mterest and profit In his ‘‘History of "Women,” 
1624, p 174, he says, — “ But I may have occasion to speate of Inm 
(Homer) in a larger worke intituled the Lives of all the Poets, moderne 
and forreigne, to which worke (if it come once againe mto my hands) 
I shall refer you ” Hence we may fairly mfer that the biographies of 
the poets had already been prepared, even in “ a larger work ” than 
his “History of Women,” which is a folio volume of 466 pages, but 
that the manuscript was not then “ m his hands 'I The loss is irrepar- 
able when we recollect that among “modern poets” it must have 
mcluded the hves of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Chapman, Marlowe, 
Greene, Hash, and their great contemporaries Brathwaite also 
states that Heywood was engaged on such a work 


HinDj James — ^Hind^s Eamble^ or the Description of his 
manner and course of life Wherein is related the several 
Eobbenes he hath committed in England^ and the Escapes 
he hath made upon several occasions With his voyage 
to Holland &c With a Eelation of his gomg to the 
Scotch Kmg^ where he was made Scoutmaster General &c 
A Book full of Delight, every Story affording its particular 
Jest — ^London, Printed for George Latham 1651. 12mo 

23 leaves 

This tract is not any where enumerated among those which relate to 
the notorious Highwayman, Capt James Hind, who was executed at 
Worcester, 24th Sept 1652 It is preceded by a wood-cut (clearly not 
intended for the work) of two soldiers on horse-back, riding at each 
other, and firing off their carbmes as they approach 
The authorship of such a trifie is not a matter of much consequence, 
but an address “ to the judicious Header,” in which the subject is 
likened to the palace of Honesuch, is subscribed G F The book ism 
21 divisions, of which “the Contents” are given on the two last 
leaves They profess to relate, m brief, the history of Hmd from the 
time he served under a noted thief of the name of Allen, (who robbed 
by pretending to be the Bishop of Durham, travelhng with a similar 
coach and retinue) until his final capture As Hmd is spoken of at 
the end m the past tense, perhaps he had been executed at the time 
the tract was really pubhshed (beaimg date m 1651), although, if it 
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were so, it seeins singular that nothing should have been said about 
the conclusion of his career. 

By “ the Scotch Xing,” on the title-page, Charles II. was intended, 
and in the last chapter (so to call it) but one we are told — “ There 
were many flying speeches, that Hind should be the man who should 
convey away the Scotch Xing from the fight at Worcester, and that 
he should bring him to London, where [when ?] he went for Holland ; 
but if this were true, he hath done things not to be paralleled ; but 
if not true, he hath the name of it.” On the last page it is said, 
“ Hind was a man but of mean stature : his carriage before, people 
was civil, his countenance smiling, good language, civilly cloathed, no 
great spender or Banter in Taverns. But these were only cloaks to 
deceive honest men of their money.” 


Hitchcock^ Egbert. — PoUitique Platt for the honour of 
the Prince^ the greate profite of the pubhque state, relief of 
the poore, preservation of the riche, reformation of Eoges 
and Idle persones, and the wealthe of thousandes that 
knowes not how to live. Written for an Newyeres gift 
to Englande, and the inhabitantes thereof, by Eobert 
Hitohcok, late of Oaversfeelde in the Oountie of Buckyng- 
ham. Gentleman. — ^Imprinted at London by Jhon Kyngs- 
ton. 1 Januarie. 1580. B. L. 4to. 26 leaves. 

The title-page is in an arabesque border, with the figures of David 
and Moses. It appears that the author was a soldier, but his object in 
writing was to encourage the fisheries, furnishing his work with a table 
and a map to illustrate and enforce his design. After a dedication “ to 
Englande ” follows a page of verses by “ Praunces Hitcheocko, to the 
Headers of this his brothers booke,” and to it is added an address 
“ to the freendly Header.” On the last page the author states that ho 
had given copies of some previous edition of liis ** platte,” not now 
known, to the Queen, to Lord Leicester, to certain members of the 
Privy Council, and to twelve “ CounceUors of the Lawo ” His scheme 
may have been a good one,^ but he does not recommend it in very 
good English. 
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Hoggaedb, Miles 

A mirroxir of love, -wIiicIl sucL. light doth give. 

That all men may leame howe to love and hve 

Compiled and set farth by Myles Hogarde^ servaunt to 
the qnenes highnesse 

Mense Maij^ 1555 

Cumpnvilegio adimprimendum solum 4to. B L 29 leaves 

This very rare tract is mentioned by Eitson, (Bibl Poet 345) 
and Dihdm, (Typ Ant III 189) but they both quote the title inaccu- 
rately, and both erroneously represent Wyer as the prmter of it The 
fact seems to be that they never saw it themselves, or they must have 
noticed the following colophon — 

“ Imprinted at London by Robert Caly, within the precinct of the late dis- 
solved house of the gray Preers, nowe converted to an Hospital called Chnstes 
hospital ” 

Ritson correctly assigns to xt the date of 1555, not mentiomng the 
month, but Dibdin places it among Wyer*s undated boohs We shall 
therefore mate a few extracts from it 

The dedication to Queen Mary commences, 

" When I considered, oh most noble Queue ^ 

Howe God m tune hath wonderfully wrought 
In reducing us home, whiche so long hath beene 
Out of his true church, yet nowe to be biought 
Into his church agayne, it came to my thought 
What love by your grace God to us did showe. 

When hope was almost past, as al men do know ” 

To rejoice m this change is the whole plan and purpose of the poem, 
and Hoggarde havmg explained this to her Majesty, thus ends his 
servile dedication 

Of my mmde this is thonly pretence, 

Most humbly beseeching your noble highnesse 
To take it in worth, though mtelligence 
To set furth this worke to the wormmesse 
Loth lacke on my part, yet neverthelesse 
My wit is good, I would al thinges were wel 
Thus as my wit is, my wyU furth I tell 

** Tour highnesse humble servaunt, 

" Jfiles Hogm de ” 

In what way he had been taken mto the Queen*s service at this time 
we are unable to state Warton (HEP lY 20, edit 8vo) tolls us 
that he was a shoemaker, but Wood (Ath Oxon I JtOl, edit Bliss) 
Oallshim “of London, hosier, the first trader or m|fhaEic that ap- 
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peared in print for tlie CatLolic cause.” Whatever were Ms occupa- 
tion, he acknowledges “ to the Eeader, 

“ My calling is not bokes to write, 

Nor no faultes to reprove, 

But to folow my busynesse, 

As wisedome would me move 

not, however, informing us what Ms business” was. He subjoins, 

“ I have but simple talent. 

My wntmg doth expresse, 

Yet doth it serve m ydle tunes 
To excbewe ydlenesse.” 

The body of the performance is in the old seven-hue stanza, and in 
the opening it tehs us that, while he was walking in the fields, he heard 
a nightingale, with wMch he fell into conversation, and the bird took 
occasion to enforce the precepts and doctrines for wMch Hoggarde 
contended, besides enjoining Christian charity. We need not enter 
into the argument, wMch was most convincmg to the author, who at 
the end of the dull colloquy writes as follows, wMch is the close of the 
production. 

“ Truth it is, qd I ; nowe I see it well. 

Then wnte it, qd she, if thou wylt take payne. 

I am content, qd I, though I my foly tell, 

Syth that it may tume to my neighbours gayne. 

Then farewell, qd she, tyll we mete agayne. 

With that she toke her flight ; I saw her no more : 

Then 1 went and wrote aU as ye heard before.’^ 

It was not to be expected that such a subject could be enlivened by 
much humour; even old John Heywood, with all Ms ability and 
drollery, could not make Ms “ Spider and Fly,” pubhshed in the next 
year on the same side of the question, very readable ; but he did not 
challenge the ridicule wMch was heaped by the Protestants upon 
Miles Hoggarde, who was, perhaps, both shoemaker and hosier ; see, 
among other places, p. 38, of the present work. 


HoiiABD, AsEiHAM. — Hollandi Post-Luma. A Punerall 
Blegje of Eiag James: mtL a Congratulatory Salv^ to 
Eling Charles. An Blegie of the Magnanimous Heniy 
Earle of Oxford. A Description of the late greatj feare- 
fuH and Prodigious Plague ; and divers other pathoticall 
Poemes, Elegies, and pther Lines on divers subjects. Tlie 
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Post-humes of Abraliam Holland^ sometimes of Trmity- 
Colledge m Cambridge Tbe Autbors Epitapb^ made by 
himselfe — Cantabrigics^ Impensis Hennct Holland 1626. 
4to. 

Tbe rarity of this small volume forms its prmcipal claim to notice , 
and that ranty is accounted for by Henry Holland in an address ** to 
the mgenions and mgenuons Header,” which follows the dedication to 
the Earl of Elgm, wherem he states that he had prmted his brother’s 
posthumous poems at his own expense, and for distribution only 
among the writer’s “ endeered and worthy friends ” In 1622, Abra- 
ham Holland had pubhshed “ Haumachia, or a Poeticall Description 
of the crueU and bloudie Sea-fight or Battaile of Lepanto,” and that 
piece, revised by the Author,” was appended to the posthumous 
poems m 1626 

It IS to be noted that among the commendatory verses are hues by 
Michael Drayton, origmally prefixed to the ‘‘Haumachia” m 1622, 
and here reprmted as a testimony m favour of the whole collection 
Hitson seems not to have been acquamted with the fact that they had 
appeared earher than 1626 They end with this couplet , 

Proceed let not Apollo’s stocke decay 
Poets and Kings are not made every day 

Other short pieces, with the same object, are by E C , Master of 
Arts , by J W J 0 upon the same,” and by E P Theologus m 
SIX hexameters and pentameters There are new title-pages to the 
several parts of the work, one of which is the followmg ‘‘ Holland his 
Hornet to sting a Yarlet , or, a few Satyricall lashes for one that did 
falsly accuse him, to the late Lord Keepei, of aLibell agamst John 
Owen s Monument m Pauls By Abraham Holland ” This is in short 
hnes that are not very mtelhgible, but the mystery seems scarcely 
worth unravelhng 

Abraham and Henry were both sons to the more celebrated Phile- 
?non Holland, the translator of Livy, Plmy, &c., and one of Abraham’s 
Poems IS addressed ** to my deare Father, Mr Philemon Holland, 
Doctor in Physicke, bemg sicke ” here Death, as in Shakespeare, is 
hkened to a ** Sergeant” arrestmg a debtor The character of the 
‘‘ Description of the Plague” m London in 1625, may be judged of by 
the subsequent hues, where the writer refers to the many led-cioss^S 
marked upon houses wheie the infection raged* 
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" Walke through, the wofull streets (whoever dare 
Still venter on the sad infected ayre), 

So many marked houses you shall meet, 

As if the Cittie were one Red- Crosse street,^ 

AbraJiam Holland lived at Cbelsea, firom wbence be dates a letter 
savouring of moirtifioation,” dated 24thL Aug. 1625. He dictated his 
own Epitaph in verse to his brother Henry on 18th Feb. 1625-6, and 
he died soon afterwards. “ Metrical versions” of two Psalms are also 
included in the volume : one of them is by Abraham Holland, and 
another by T. 0., who put his initials at the end of it. 


Holy League. — ^The Birth, Purpose and mortall Wound of 
the Eomish holie League. Describing in a Mappe the 
envie of Sathans Shavelings, and the folhe of their 
wisedome, through the Almighties providence. By I. L. 
Psalm 2 Vers. 2 & 4. — ^Imprinted at London for Thomas 
Cadman. 1589. 4to. B. L. 6 leaves. 

What is here called a Mappe” is a wood-cut, partly like a map, 
and partly a representation of figures on foot and on horseback. A 
prose explanation, occupying four pages, follows, and those are suc- 
ceeded by 32 six-hne stanzas. They represent the Devil as proceeding 
to Some, and addressing the Pope • the first stanza of the Devil’s 
speech, addressing the Pope as his well-beloved son, is this, and suffi- 
ciently shows the nature of the whole 

"Draw neere, my sonne, and listen to thy Sire : 

The world waxeth old, and may not long endure ; 

The time drawes on apace . it must consume with fire ; 

Then ends thy kmgdome too, which standeth nothmg sure, 

Because the Gospell spreads it selfe apace. 

While thou and thme runne headlong to disgrace.^* 

Here and there some slight attempt is made at humour, but with 
little success ; and the abuse of Homan Catholics, as maybe imagined, 
is violent, but hardly as coarse as usual. If we mistake not, a very dis- 
tinguished old actor was the writer of this tract — John Laneham : the 
initials are hist and though it has never before been mentioned, we 
^leam from ‘‘ A Whip for a Ape,” published soon after 1588, that, like 
Tarlton, EneH, Armin, and obher noted players, he was a rhymer” 
against papists and puritans. 
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Howlegias. — ^Here begmnethe a merye J este of a man called 
Howleglas^ and of many maruelous tlnnges and Jestes 
tliat lie dyd in Ins lyffe m Eastlande and m many otter 
places. [Oolopton ] Thus endett tte life of Howlegias 
— ^Imprmted at London m Lottbury by me Wyllyam 
Copland 4to B L. 

BibkograpLers Lave taken notice of only two exemplars of this work, 
but, as we shall presently show, three are extant The only two hitherto 
mentioned are both stated to be m the bbraxy of the British Museum, 
and Mr Mackenzie, the editor of the modern improved castrated im- 
pression (8vo 1860), gives their respective dates as 1528 and 1630, 
adding that 1528 is the date assigned to the earher “ by the British 
Museum Catalogue,” the later bemg of 1530. How, recolleetmg that 
Wilham Copland, from whose press both proceeded, did not begm to 
prmt until 1548, (as far as we can gather from the figures upon any of 
his books), and ceased (on the same authority) to prmt m 1561, How- 
leglas must, m all probability, belong to a period between 1648 and 
1561, and could not have been issued either m 1528 or 1530 *W”e 
should be disposed to assign it conjecturally to about the year 1555 or 
1566 , and we apprehend that Mr Mackenzie must be mistaken when 
he states, that 1528 is the date given to the earlier copy m the Museum 
Catalogue If not his mistake, it is certainly an error on the part of 
the Catalogue, because m 1528 William Copland was probably quite 
young, and did not put forth any work, as from his press, until twenty 
years afterwards. 

It IS also mcorrect, as we have said, to assert that of the English 
Howlegias two copies only remain,” both bemg m the hbrary of the 
British Museum, for we write with a third copy imder our eyes it is 
in the Bodleian, and was mcluded m the foho Catalogue of that library 
prmted m 1843, seventeen years before Mr Mackenzie wrote the 
mtroduction and notes to his ** Marvellous Adventures and rare 
Conceits of Master Tyll Owlglass ” Unfortunately, like the two 
copies m the Museum, it is very imperfect, wantmg aU the text 
before sign C ii , commencmg with the chapter “ How howlegias 
made hole all the sicke folke that were mthe hospital, where the spere 
of our lord is ” for the sake of comparison, we quote the very words 
and letters with which it opens — 

“ Vpon a time howlegias came to Noithehoiough, and he set vpon the 
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clmrclie dores and vpon the Guilde hall, and encry place that all the people in 
that towne might know that he was a gieat maister of Phisicke.” 

Tlie last words of the roltpae are tLese 

"Auadonthe stone was graue and ovle holding a glas with her clawes : 
And thereon was granen thys scripture. Presume no man awaye thys stone 
to take, Eor wider this stone was howleglas buiyed late. In the yeare of our 
Lord God, M,CCC and fyftye.” 

The akove varies most materially from the words and figures quoted 
by Dr. Dibdin (Typ. Ant. III. 148) : the spelhng is different, and 
Howleglas is there represented as having died, not in 1350, but in 
1450. There can be no doubt that 1350, as it stands m the Bodleian 
copy, is the right date ; and it serves still farther to estabhsh that this 
third copy from William Copland’s press was not the same impres- 
sion as either of the two copies in the British Museum. 

The colophon of the exemplar in the Bodleian Library, which we 
have placed at the head of our article, and therefore need not here 
repeat, is also unlike that furnished by Dibdm and other authorities, 
which runs as fbllows : Thus endeth y© lyfe of Howleglas. Imprynted 
at London iu Tamestrete at the Ymetre on the thre Craned wharfe by 
Wyllyam Copland.” In the Bodleian copy William Copland’s ad- 
dress is merely “ at London, in Lothbury.” 

It is remarkable when Mr. Mackenzie, very properly, expresses his 
obligations to Dr.Bandinel, to the Rev. A. Hackman, and to the Rev. J. 
B. Sidebotham of Oxford, that they should none of them have pointed 
out to him the great hterary curiosity of this copy of “ Howle- 
glas” in the Bodleian, known to have been there for the last 20 years. 
There we found it, and met with another very curious and interesting 
circumstance regkrdmg it. There is a piece of paper pasted over the 
beginning of the imperfect tract, which conceals nearly half a page 
of the text ; and upon a blank page at the end is a MS. note (as 
we beheve in the hand- writing of Spenser’s friend Gabriel Harvey) 
which contains a most singular and valuable memorandum respecting 
the author of “The Eaerie Queene:” no Christian name is given, 
and the surname is spelt S^ensavt which might be Harvey’s peculiar 
and pedantic mode of writing the name, though it does not so 
appear in any extant printed or MS. example. We copy the note as 
exactly as possible, but some words here and there are nearly, and 
others quite, obliterated by friction : these we have supplied in part 
by conjecture, but so little is wanting, and the sense is so plain, that 
we cannot have erred in any <4it all material point. It is especially 
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applicable to tbis copy of ** Howleglas/* wlncb, witb Scoggm*s and 
Skelton’s J ests, and the life of Lazanllo de Tormes, must once baye 
belonged to Spenser it runs hteratim tbus — 

This JTowleglasse with STcoggin, Shelton and LazariUo, given to me 
at London of Mr Sjpensar xx Lecembris^ 1578, on condition that I woold 
hestowe the reading of them on or before the first of January imediatly 
ensuing otherwise to forfeit unto him my Lucian in fower volumes 
Whereupon I was the rather induced to trifie away so many hoioers as 
were idely overpassed in running thorowgh the foresaid foolish hoohes 
wherein me thought that not all fower togither seemed comparable for 
false and crafty feates with Jon 'Miller, whose witty shiftes and 
practises ar reported amongst Shelton's Tales ” 

Considering tbe nature of tbe books m tbe possession of Spenser, 
and tbe character of tbe two persons concerned m tbe anecdote, tbe 
above MS note will be admitted to be very remarkable Tbe date 
of it is just before Christmas 1578, while Spensei’s “ Shepherd’s Ca- 
lendar,” was going through the press, for it was entered for pubhca- 
tion on the 5th December following The scene, too, is laid in London, 
so that our great poet, supposmg him, as we fully believe, to be 
intended, was not then in the north of England but m London in 
“ The Life of Spenser,” (W orks, 1862, Yol I p xxix), it is stated that 
he was m the metropohs in 1578 The highly humourous story of J ohn 
the Miller, by Skelton, is the last but two in the “ Mene Tales ITewly 
Imprmted and made by Master Skelton, Poet Laureat,” which came 
from the press of Thomas Colwell, about 1567, havmg been then 
entered at Stationers’ Hall for pubhcation (See Extracts from the 
Stat E-eg Shakesp Soc edit I 160) 

Those who take up the copy of ^^Howleglas” in the Bodleian, 
however imperfect, and on this account unsatisfactory, may feel pretty 
well assured that their hands touch the very same leaves that were 
turned over by Spenser, and recommended by him to the perusal of 
Gabriel Harvey The three other pubhcations show the fanciful cha- 
racter of Spenser’s studies not long before, as we may suppose, he 
commenced his “Faery Queen,” and just after he had written his 
“ Shepherd’s Calendar ” 

Of “ Howleglas” and “ Skelton’s Tales,” we have already spoken 
of “ Scoggins Jests” the earhest edition remaining to us is of the 
year 1626, but they must then have been m print nearly a century 
a History of Lazarillo de Tormes, printed in 1576, is extant, and it 
was, in all probabihty, that which our great romantic poet challenged 
Harvey to read with the other books 
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Hubbaed, W. — The Tragicall and lamentable Historie of two 
faytMnll Mates : Ceyx Kynge of ThracMne and Alcione 
his wife : drawen into English Meeter. By W. Hubbard. 
1569. — Imprinted at London by Wyllyam How^ for 
Eiohard Johnes and are to be solde at his shop under the 
Lotterie house. 8vo. B. L. 8 leaves. 

THs is by no means a contemptible poem for the period when it Was 
written and printed : it is, of course, from Ovid, whose Metamorphoses, 
translated by Grolding in fourteen-syllable couplets, was then in print. 
W. Hubbard, however, gives his amplified version in a peculiar, and 
by no means, disagreeable, lyrical measure, as may be seen from the 
following, his first stanza - 

“ When frowning Portune gan assanlte 
her Poes whose deth doth desire 
She will revenge, though for no faulte, 

When Envie hath set her on fire . 

Shee seekes to brmg men to decaie 
whom erst alofte 
She had set up at pleasante stay©, 
though reeling ofte.’’ 

He has another peculiarity, for he sometimes makes the sense nm 
on, without pause, from one stanza to another, which gives considerable 
ease to the narrative : — ^thus. 

At last, they all arrived are, 

when night was come and day was spent, 

Where eche of them must ende their care, 
and eke must there their lives relent . 

Por Boreas with his bitter Haste 
doth fiersli© blow. 

And waves do rise up all m haste 
to overthrowe 

“ Their ship ; and they with fearefull speed© 
do cut down Sailes and Clothes down rend : 

Eche man is busie now at neede, 

Tet all m vaine thei do contend ; 

Por now the Tempest hath by force 
the upper hande. 

Bang Ceyx doth oftimes wish his corse 
to be on landed* 

We need not enter into the well-known mythological story, but the 
use of “ spell” for oracle, as in the subsequent stanza, is, as far as 
we remember, without precedent ; it follows an account of the loss 
of the hero;-— 
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Now dead and drowned m tlie Sea, 
yet she the dayes doth compt and tell 
She thmkes, poore wretch Alcione, 
her hushandes home retume from Spej^l 
T o be but slowe , and she doth thmke 
eche bower a day 
No joyes into her hart can sink 
for his delay ” 

The conclusion, after she has found the dead body of Oeyx upon 
the shore, andlias drowned herself, is given m this stanjsa — - 

Their love right well we may commende. 

For few suche Mates are at this day. 

Who love so stedfast to the ende 
Therefore example take we may 
By Ceyx and Alcione, 

which both live still, 

As I do read, and haunt the Sea, 
as Poets wiU ” 

He only subscribes it “ W Hub,*’ but it stands Hubbard at length 
on the title-page It has been usual also to christen him “William,” 
but for aught that is known his name may have been Walter, or any 
other beginnmg with the letter W We know nothing of the author’s 
history, or of any other production by him 

We never saw more than a smgle copy of this poem, which was the 
same used by T Warton (HEP edit 8vo TV 239), and by Eitson 
(Bibl Poet p 251) both of whom give the mere titles Its rarity 
induces us to subjoin another stanza, which is very natural and simple 
in its style, and is perhaps the prettiest in the whole poem Ceyx is 
announcmg his determination to leave Alcyone — 

“ He then began with faultnng voice 
to shewe the matter to his wife , 

At whose presence she did rejoyce, 
for sure she loved him as her life 
But when she heard he would departe, 
with f eare there strake 
A chilnes straighte unto hir hart, 
that teares out brake ” 


Hubert^ Sir Francis — The deplorable Life and Death of 
Edward the Second^ King of England Together with 
the DownefaU of the two unfortunate Favonts, Gravestone 
and Spencer. Storied m an excellent Poem — ^London 
Printed for Eoger Michell 12mo 1628 77 leaves 

This first edition was published »onymously, but the Earl of 
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Bridgewater in Lis copy wrote tLe name of tLe antLor on tLe title-page, 
and in 1629 anotLer impression came out, wLicL Sir F. Hubert dedi- 
cated to Lis brother EicLard. ‘Opposite the title is an engraving of 
Edward II. TLe poem consists of five hundred and eighty seven-line 
stanzas, but after stanza 343 occurs a blank m both editions, which is 
easily explained: on May 1, 1625, Charles I. was married to the 
Princess Henrietta of Prance, and it would have been dangerous, so 
soon afterwards, to pubhsh a passage strongly and diredtly opposed to 
French matrimonial alliances — 

I tax not, France, our matches made with thee, 

Yet have they not proved good for either*s weal,” &c. 

The rest that is deficient, consisting of nearly three stanzas, may be 
seen by the complete edition of the poem, which was printed in 8vo. 
1721, from a manuscript. 


William. — Hunnies Recreations : Conteining foure 
godlie and compendious discourses^ Intituled Adams 
Banishment. Christ his Crib. The loste Sheepe. The 
complaint of old age. Wliereunto is newly adjoyned 
these two notable and pithie Treatises^ The Creation of 
the first Weeke. The life and death of Joseph. Compiled 
by William Hunnis^ one of the Gentleme of hir Majesties 
chappel and maister to the children of the same. — ^Prmted 
by P. S. for W. Jaggard^ and are to be sold at his shoppe 
at the east end of S, Dunstons church. 1595. 12mo. 

“ The life and death of Joseph *’ appears to be new in this colIe6l;ion 
of Hunnis*s weh-knovni productions, the publication of which com- 
menced precisely five and forty years anterior to the date of this im- 
pression. It is on account of the ‘^Joseph’* that we have placed at 
the head of the present article the whole title of a hitherto unnoticed 
ea|^. Between 1588, when the ‘‘ Recreations ” first came out under 
that name, and 1595^ the author, who must then have been far ad- 
vanced in years, composed the “ two notable and pithy treatises ” that 
come last in the work. 

Probably to give more appearance of novelty to th!| volume, the 
writer placed “ The Creation pf the first Week aftei? 
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tlie prelnnmary matter, wlnle “ TKe Life and LeatL. of Josepb.” closes 
tbe small volume it occupies no fewer tlian 81 pages, wlnle all tbat 
goes before it is comprised in 65 pages At tbe back of the title 
IS Hunnis’s Acrostic on his own name, which he was fond of in- 
serting in re-impressions of his poems The Creation of the first 
Week** is httle more than a repetition of what had been printed at 
an earher date, but the History of Joseph is a novelty, exceptmg so 
far as it had been briefly touched m the author*s Genesis ** on this 
account we subjoin a few extracts from it It has a separate title- 
page, and upon it the following admonitory stanza — 

Let Joseph teach thee 
Love and Chastitie 
So shalt thou have 
A long blessed hfc, 

Void of all stnfe. 

From birth to the grave ” 

The whole is divided into thirteen chapters, each preceded by a short 
‘‘ argument,*’ and the foflowmg from Chap 6 relates to the meeting 
between Joseph and Benjamm — 

Then Joseph, liffcmg up his eies, 
young Benjamin espide 
Said he, is this younge Benjamin, 
of whom you spake before ^ 

My sonne, to the[ej God merey shew, 
said he, for evermore I 
And Joseph hasted him away, 
his teares began to faU , 

His hart upon young Benjamin 
did yeame and melt withalL 
So he unto his chamber went, 
that none might him espie, 

And theie a space did weep, and shed 
forth teares abundantly ” 

Here is not much amplification , and the versifyer has proved his 
judgment and good taste in adhermg, as closely as possible, to the 
beautiful sunphoity of Scripture The meeting of Jacob and Joseph 
IS written m the same spint in Chap 9 — * 

** Then rfiseph did him ready make, 
his chariots eke also, 

And up to Goshen land he went 
his father for to know 
To whom he did himself o present, 
and on his necke did fall, 

Whereon he wept a good long space, 
to comfort of them all 


c 
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Then Israeli to Joseph said, 
now let my life depart, 

Sith I have hvde to see thy face, 
and that ahve thou art,’’ 

Here we must excuse the tautologous eking out of the verse hy 
eke also,” and the line to comfort of them all,” because the rhyme 
required the slight addition. The death of Joseph is the end of 
Genesis, and Hunnis uses, as nearly as the verse would allow, the lan- 
guage of the onginal : — 

“ And Joseph to his children said, 

I ready am to dy ; 

And God wH surely visite you, 
as time the thing shal tiy, ^ 

And brmg you safe out of this land 
unto the land he sware 
To Ahram, Isaac and Jacob, 
and rid you so from care. 

Then of the children of Israel 
an othe did Joseph take, 

And said, God sure will visit you 
for his great mercies sake : 

And you shal carry hence my bones, 
thus did he prophesie. 

Being an hundreth yeares and ten, 
and m that age did die. 

And after they embalmed him, 
and put him in a chest, 

In manner as his father was ; 

So him th’ Egyptians drest.” 

The versification is not always regular, for Hunnis now and then 
allowed himself the liberty of a triplet, still however observmg the 
fourteen-syllable measure, divided, as a great poetical authority ex- 
presses it, ‘‘ into eight and six.” His works continued to be popular 
far into the seventeenth century. 


Hxjtton^ Luke. — ^Tbe Blacke Dogge of Newgate : botli pitbi© 
and profitable for aU Headers. Videy Legey Cwoey Time 
stall trie tte truett. — ^Imprinted at London by G. Simson 
and W. WMte, 4to. B, L* 21 leaves. 

teds tract was by Luke Hutton, wko “there is good reason for 
belieymg was a younger son of Matthew Hutton, B.I). Archbishop of 
York.” (Cooper’s Ath Cmtal, II. 540.) He was matriculated at 
Trinity College in 1582, took nO" degree, hut instead of it, took to tho 
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road, and was executed for a lugliway robbery m ISOS* TKe work 
before us is sux^posed to bave been written m Newgate, into wbiclx 
Hutton bad been thrown by a person wbom be designates as tbe 
Black Dog ” It IS dedicated to Lord Cbief Justice Popbam, wbo bad 
probably tried Hutton on some occasion when be bad been acquitted 
In an epistle to tbe Reader,** be mentions a tract by bim called bis 
Repentance,** wbicb must bave been printed, tbougb now only known 
m MS {Mil Cantab II 540), because its author teUs us that it 
was ** well received,’* and on this account be calls tbe work before us 
bis second labour ** Both tbe dedication and tbe epistle are signed 
Luke Hutton, as if be weie not ashamed of bis name, bis object pro- 
bably being to raise a bttle money from tbe press Tbe poem with 
which it commences, and which consists of 81 six-bne stanzas, filling 
17 pages, is a dull dream or vision, m parts hardly intelbgible m our 
day, but not amiss as mere versification We copy two stanzas from 
tbe commencement — 

^‘Layd m my bed, I gan for to recount 

A thousand thmgs which had been in my time , 

My birth, my youth, my woes which all surmount, 

My life, my losse, my bbertie, my crrnie 
Then, where I was unto mymmde recallmg, 

Methought Earth gap’d, and I to Hell was tailing 

^^Aonidst these fearcs, that all my senses cumber, 

Caie clos’d mine eies, and sorrow wrung my hart 
Oppiest with gnefe mine eye-bds gan to slumber. 

But, borne to woes, must of more woes have part 
A thousand Ernies to my heait appearing. 

That did affiight my soule with ugly f earmg ” 

He writes this vision by supposed direction of Mmerva, and it cer- 
tainly gives token of some education We apprehend that tbe date of 
tbe tract was about 1596 or 1597, and it was twice reprinted, m 1612 
and 1638 it seems originally to bave been thought that tbe poem, 
tbougb considerably spun out, was not enough for pubbcation by 
itself, and in order to swell tbe bulk Luke Hutton added a Dialogue, 
between himself and one Zawny, on tbe art of coney-catcbing, by 
which tbe author bad at one period severely suffered This leads him 
td think of Robert Greene, wbo bad written so much to expose cheats 
and sharpers, and Hutton makes a sort of apostrophe regarding him — 

‘‘ Gentlemen,” (he says, addressing his Readers), ‘‘ though I want eloquence, 
yet you shall see I have a rowlmg tongue, deepe knowledge, and am a raie 
fellow to bewray many matters touchmg Cunni-catching 
“ Maister Gieene, God be with thee ’ for if thou hadst been a live, knowing 
what I know, thou wouldst as well have made worke a§ matter , but, for my 

c c 2 
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'part, I am a plaine fellow, and what I know I will not be mealc mouthed, but 
blab I wist, and out it must ; nay, and out it shall, for as the Comedian sayd, 
Plenm rymarum sum,” 

ThLOUgh. lie miglit know mucli about it, bo contrived to tell very 
little, and it appears as if be made false pretensions, in order to attract 
tbe curiosity of tbe reader. Certainly be gives no revelations that are 
not to be found in tbe productions of Greene and others. Tbe “ Black 
Dog of Newgate,” tbe professed subject of Hutton's tract, is not in 
any way related to Abrabam Pleming’s Black Dog of Bongay in 1577. 
“ Tbe Black Dog of Newgate,” some well known viUamous character of 
tbe time, (see also p. 204) formed tbe title of a play by Hatbway, Day, 
and Smith in tbe autumn of 1602, which was so successful, that it 
was followed by a Second part in tbe spring of 1603. (Henslowe's 
Diary, pp. 244, 249.) By a tavern-token, noticed in tbe “ Numismatic 
Chronicle” in 1847, it appears that “tbe Black Dog of Newgate” be- 
came tbe sign of a pubbe bouse. 

In 1598 MiHington pubbsbed a broadside ballad, called “ Luke 
Hutton's Lamentation,” pui^orting to have been written just before 
bis execution at York. Whether it were by Hutton or not, it con- 
tains some biographical particulars of him . be was born on St Luke’s 
day, of “parents of good degree,” and be was not twenty when be 
began bis career of crime ; we quote one stanza : — 

“ Not twentie yeeres old, alas, was I, 

Ah, woe is me, woe is me, for my great folly I 
When I begun this fellonie • 

Be warned, yong wantons, hemp passeth green holly. 

W'lth me went stiU twelve yeomen tall, 

Winch I did my twelve Apostles call.” 

Afterwards, as be tells us, be obtained tbe place of a Jailor, but 
let out all tbe prisoners, and lived for three years upon tbe spoil 
be procured by robbery. He was then taken, carried to Newgate, and 
by tbe Sheriff conveyed to York, where be was tried and banged. His 
father was Archbishop at tbe time. 


Hynb, John, — ^Eliosto Libidinoso: Described in two Bookos : 
Wherein their imminent dangers are declared^ who guid- 
ing the course of their life by the compasse of Affection, 
either dash their ship against most dangerous shalvos^ 
or else attaine the Haven with oxtroamo Prejudice* 
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Written by Jolm Hynd Ilor Art Poet Aut prodesse 
volunty &c — ^At London^ Printed by Valentine Simmes^ 
and are to be sold by Nathaniel Butter 1606. 4to 
50 leaves 

Tbis author was a great imitator of Hohert Greene and J ohn Lilly, 
and like most imitators, exaggerated the pecuharities and defects cxf 
his ongmals even his explanatory title is nearly a copy of that of 
Greene’s ‘‘Gwydomus, the Card of Pancie** (ongmaHy prmted in 
1584), for we there read “ Wherem the Folly of those Carpet Knights 
IS decyphered, which, guydmg then* course by the compasse of Cupid, 
either dash their ship against most dangerous rockes, or else attame 
the haven with paine and penH ” There is no doubt that Hynd 
was well acquamted with Greene’s works, for m the body of the 
romance m our hands (p 91) he quotes at length “Francesco’s 
Koundelay,” from Greene’s “Never too Late,” the earliest known 
impression of which came out in 1590 Hynd calls it “Ehostoes 
Eoundelay,” and admits that his hero “ had borrowed it of a worthy 
writer ” It begms 

“ Sitting and sigking in my secret muse. 

As once Apollo did, surpris'd with Love, 

Noting the slippene waies young yeares doe use, 

What fond affects the prime of youth doth moove , 

With hitter teaies despainng I doe cne, 

Woe worth the faults and folhes of mine eye I” 

Each of the eight stanzas concludes with the closmg couplet , and ft 
IS remarkable that, with some small variation, it occurs in the same 
way m a poem by Thomas Lodge, prmted in 1589, near the end of his 
“ Glaucus and SciHa ” it consists there of only three stanzas, and we 
quote the first — 

“ When with advice I weigh my yeares forepast, 

And count the course that m my youth I kept ,, 

How my fond eies on gansh beautie plast, 

Limde by desires m vame opinion slept , 

For eveno looke and thought with teares I cne, 

I loath the faults and follies of mine eie I” 

As far as regards the date of pubhcation, Lodge had the start of 
Greene, and there is no doubt that Hynd came long after thorn both 
Though he does not name the “worthy writer,” fri :{ i whom he borrowed 
“ Ehosto’s Eoundelay,” it is certam that he res||ted to Greene On 
p 89, Hynd mserts a poemfoi? which he acknBl^lges he was in- 
debted to N 3 , ze Nicholas Breton 
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There are, besides, several apparently original poems in the course 
of the work, but only one or two of them as good as those Hynd 
copied : we may suspect that these are not his own , but there is one 
that be distinctly, yet covertly, claims. It is printed on p. 77, under 
the title of Dinohin*s Sonnet,” the letters of Dinohin” bemg the 
same as those used m his own name, John Hynd, or Hind. It 
is only a “ Sonnet” in the most general sense of the word, consistmg 
of three six-line stanzas, and they may be quoted as a favourable 
specimen : 


** I rashly vowed (fond wretch, why did I so ?) 

When I was free, that Love should not mthrall me : 

Ah foolish "boast, the cause of all my woe. 

And this misfortune that doth now befall me 1 
Loves God, mcensd, did sweare that I should smart ; 

That done, he shot, and strooke me to the heart. 

“ Sweet was the wound, but bitter was the paine : 

Sweet is the bondage to so faire a creatmre, 

If coie thoughts doe not Beuties bnghtnesse staine, 

Nor crueltie wiong so divine a creature. 

Love, pittie mee, and let it quite my cost, 

By Love to finde what I by Love have lost. 

Heavens pride, Earths wonder. Natures peerelesse choice, 

Eaire harbour of my soules decaying gladnesse, 

Yield him some ease, whose faint and tiemblmg voice 
Doth sue for pittie, overwhelmd with sadnesse . 

In thee it lests, faire Saint, to save or spill 
His life whose love is ledde by Reason’s will.” 

There is some measure and music, if not much new meanmg in the 
lines. As a specimen of Hind’s prose the following may be accepted, 
and the resemblance to Greene and Lilly, will at once be seen • it is 
from p. 8, and is part of a soliloquy of King Amasias, who falls in love 
with Morinda, the waiting-maid of one of the ladies of his Court. 

“ Art thou so little maister of thy affections that, i£ thou gaze on a picture 
thou must, with Pigmalion, be passionate ? Canst thou not passe through 
Paphos, but thou must offer mcense to Venus ? Dost thou think it injime to 
Cupid to looke, if thou dost not love ? Ah, fond foole! know this, fire is to be 
used, but not to be handled ; the Baaran flower is to be w^omc in the hand, not 
chawed m the mouth ; the precious stone Echites is to be applied outivai dly 
and not to he taken inwardly ; and heautie is made to feede the eye, not to 
fetter the heart Wilt thou, then, swallow up the bait, which thou knowest to 
be bane ? Wilt thou hazard at that, which cannot bo had without liariiic ? 
No stretch not too farre, wade not too dcejic violate not the i itiss of inatn- 
monie ; impeach not thy faith phghted to Clcodora . use beauty, but serve it 
not ; shake ^e tree, but taste not the fruit, lest thou find it too hard to ho 
digested. Why, but Beautie is a God, and will be obeyed Love looketli to 
command, not to be conquered • Juno strove but once with Venus, and she 
was vanqmshed ; Jupiter resisted Cupid, but he went by the worst : it is bard 
for thee with the crabbe to swimme against the streamo, or with the Sala- 
mander to strive against the fire,*' &c. 
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After tlius arguing tlie matter witli himself, ^pro and con, the Kmg 
IS obhged to submit to his passion, and declares it m a letter to the 
ladj I^or were Greene and Lilly the only writers Hmd imitated , for 
now and then he has resorted to older authorities, as when he observes 
‘‘ The prmce standing at the barre, where Beautie sate chiefe judge, 
was surprised with many griefes,** &c which figure is copied from a 
poem by Gascoigne, commencmg, 

“ At Beauty’s bane as I did stand,” &c 

Hmd dedicates his work to Phihp Earl of Montgomery, declaring 
that he “ knows his own worth,” which may be reasonably doubted 
At the back of the dedication are seven Latm hnes ad> Lectorem, signed 
Johannes Hind, and thirteen Enghsh “ Verses m praise of the Booke,” 
by “ Alexander Burlacy, Esquire ” 


Ideist^ Henet — Circes Of John Baptista Gello^ Florentyne, 

Translated out of Italyon^ into Englyshe by Henry Iden. 
Anno Domini M D LVn — Cum pnvilegio ad imprimen-- 
dum solum [Colophon] — ^Imprmted at London m Ponies 

Chnrche-yarde^ at the sygne of the holye Ghoste, by John 
Cawoode Printer to the Eange and Qnenes Maiesties. 

The Biographers of Gelh, or Gello, mention that his Dialogue of 
Circe” was translated into Enghsh in 1599, an edition we have not 
seen, but they omit to notice this version of it from the Italian by 
Henry Iden, which preceded it by more than forty years All we 
know of Iden is that he was tutor to Lord Herbert of Cardiff, and his 
two brothers, Edward and Henry, to whom he dedicates his transla- 
tion, dated from London 15 March, 1557 We do not find that he was 
of either university Gelh, as we know, was bom a tailor, bred a tailoi, 
hved a tailor, and died a tailor, contmumg his trade in spite of his 
hterary pursuits and inclmations , and Iden gives us the notion that 
he had been in some avocation, not of a kmd pecuharly to qualify him 
for the duties of an instructor he probably travelled with his pupils, 
and m this way acquired a competent knowledge of Italian from an 
obscure expression he uses, we may imagme that Iden was in Italy 
when Gelh first published his ** Circe” in 1549 Iden’s translation is a 
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>are ‘book, but not wortb any lengthened notice ; and perhaps we should 
have passed it over entirely, but for a hymn at the end, which Eitson 
had not seen, or he would hardly have called this single piece 

various Itahan verses,” (Bibl. Poet. 254). 

The preliminary argument explains, that Circe gave Ulysses power to 
restore to their shapes all such of his transformed Greeks as he could 
persuade to become human again ; 

misses seketh through all the Hand, and speaketh with many, who for 
divers occasions wil rather remayne in that life then to become men agayne. 
iFynalhe finding one who considermg well the mightines of man, and how 
farre he is more noble then any other best, by meane of thunderstanding, 
desireth to become man againe as he was. And so being restored by Ubsses 
into his formar beynge, first (as it is the duetieof man) havynge acknowledged 
and gyven thankes unto the mooste hyghe and mighte God of all, they re- 
tonmed merelye together into there countrye.” 

The dialogues between ‘Ulysses and some of his obstinate followers 
are ten in number j but the discussions, on the comparative merits of 
human and bestial life, are somewhat dull, and may be passed over in 
favour of the subsequent meritorious piece of poetry for the day in 
which it was written; it is a Hymn, addressed to the Creator by 
the only follower whom Ulysses could prevail upon to prefer the shape 
of a man to that of an elephant. 

“ The ITymn, 

Universall nature of the world, heare thou this himme of mine ! 

Ye woodes kepe scilence, and ye wyndes repose your selves iiifyne, 

Whiles of this ordre of the hole, so marvelous, and so fayre, 

Of the firste mover I do synge, and cause of earth and ayre. 

Of all mcorruptible thinges, and that corrupt may be, 

Of the fyrste cause theieof I synge, and eke of that I sc, 

That balaunced a mydde the heavens, the earth for her due place 
And of that, that the waters swete doth sprinkle on her face 
To nourish dl that mortall is and of the same also 
That hath so many sundry kindes of creatures, high and low. 

Made for the service all of man ; and of that, that to hym, 

Hath gyven an undcrstandingeclere, to the end that he should clymme. 

And have thereby the knowledge true of that fyrst cause of might. 

And then a wyl m hym well set to love the same aryght. 

O ye, my powers evene one, prayse ye that cause with me. 

And let the gladnes of my spynte therto with you agre. 

O, all ye giftes then of my soule with me se that ye synge 
Of thuniversall and :^ste cause of all and eveiye thingc : 

Of myne understandinge thou hght, and fredorae of my wyll, 

Agre m one of that same cause the heavens with prayse to fvH. 

O, everlastinge mover greate, that no bcginmng had, 

Nor shall have ende, thy creature man, that therto is moost glad 
E he that sjmgs this daye thy prayse, and praycth witli all his powers, 

That honor high and glory gTeate to thc[e] be yeares and howers 

Tlie half-reasoning elephant” is the only beast that can perceive 
the value of whole-reasoning : the other creatures, upon whom Ulysses 
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tries Lis eloquence in vain, are tLe oyster, the mole, the snake, the 
hare, the goat, the hind, the hon, the horse, the dog and the calf The 
oyster and the mole are dismissed m the same division of the work 


Idleness^ the Image 9e — A lyttle treatise called the Image of 
Idlenesses conteynynge certeyne matters moved betwene 
Walter Wedlocke andBawdm Bacheler Traslated out of 
the Troyane or Corny she tounge mto Englyshe, by Olyver 
Oldwanton^ and dedicated to the Lady Lust [Colophon ] 
— Imprmted by Wyllyam SereSs dwellynge in Powles 
Churche yard at the signe of the Hedgehogge 8yo. B L. 
52 leaves 

There is a great deal of cleverness and amusement m this little ano- 
nymous work It IS of the greatest rarity, and on this account has 
escaped the notice of Ames, Herbert and Bibdm, although prmted, 
and possibly written, by one of our best early typographers We say 
possibly wrrtten, because Seres was, m all probability, the author of a 
production noticed on p 23, and he may have deviated mto prose, as 
well as verse m the small dateless work before us there is both verse 
and prose, although the latter much predommates WiUiam Seres was 
a prmter between the years 1548 and 1575 , and as “ The Image of Idle- 
ness*’ was unquestionably a Homan Cathohc production, we may fairly 
conclude that it came out anterior to the date when Ehzabeth ascended 
the throne , 

William Pawlet, Marquis of Wmchester, wrote a tract called “Idle- 
ness,” but the rest of his title-page differs m all respects from that at 
the head of the present article, and the only known copy of it bears 
date m 1587, about thirty years posterior to the period when Seres’s 
“ Image of Idleness,” (for convenience we shall treat it as his, whether 
as prmter or author) made its appearance 
The promismg fore-front is followed by the subsequent “ Table of 
this present boke,” and as it gives a particular and mmute msight mto 
the curious contents, we quote it entire — 

“ The preface of the translatour Capi i 

“ The fyrst part of a certeyne Epistle sent by Bawdyn Bachelei to Walter 
Wedlocke, whenn doth apoare the gioande that caused the settynge forth of 
this ticatyse Capitulo ii 

“ Baldwyn Bacheler, beinge suter to a certeyne Gentylwoman for maiyage, 
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wryteth to a frende of hers, for to have his helpe and furthcraunce in the 
matter Capi. iii. 

‘‘ Wheras Bawdm had bm suter to a certeyne Gentylwoman for maryage, 
and was m good hope to obteyne, he receaved knowledge to the contrary by a 
letter from a gentleman that hadde byn partely a meanes for hym, and ther- 
upon wrote backe to the said Gentleman as foloweth , , Capi. mi. 

Here Bawdyn wryteth to the Gentlewoman mencioned in the last letter 

Ca. v. 

‘‘Where as a certeyne Gentlewoman bare in hande that she was determyned 
never to mary, and was neverthelesse lykely to be much sued unto for maryage, 
here Bawdyn informeth hei by his letter undei what sort she were beste to use 
and gyve over her suters ...... Capitulo vi. 

“ Here Bawdyn wryteth to a certeyne gentlewoman that was daungcious to be 
sene or spoken withal by such as came to sue unto her for maryage Capi. vii. 

“ Here Bawdyn wrytethe to a certeyne Gentlewoman, at whose handes he had 
bin disdeynefuUy refused uppon trea^e of maryage . Capitulo viii. 

“ Here Bawdyn wrytmg to a certeyne gentleman, his frende, amonge other 
thynges bewayleth hym selfe of his evyll speede in wooynge and treaty of 
maryage Capi. ix. 

• “ Where as Bawdyn served in Garryson, and had compounded with a certeyne 
gentleman, his frende, to repayre thyther at all tymes of daunger, the same 
being so streyghted in a time of commotion, that he was forced for his safe- 
gard to take another howlde, where as were many Gentlewomen, whiche fur- 
nyture the other greattly wanted. Here Bawdyn maketh hym ryquest to have 
some fruition of that commoditie .... Capitulo x. 

“ The aunswere made to the sayde letter . . . Capitulo xi. 

“ Here Bawdyn replyeth to the foresayde answere, and percivmg his con- 
tinual evyll spede doth deteimyne to gyve over all such kjndc of sutes. Capi. xu. 

“The seconde parte of the Epystle sent by Bawdyn Bachelor to Walter 
Wedlocke ...... Capitulo xiii. 

“ Here Bawdyn, to prove that women are never so much addyct or bent to 
theyr owne wyll and opynyon, but that by wyscdomo and good pollycy they 
may easely be broken therof, sheweth a lyuely example of late experience 

Capi. xiiii, 

“The thyrde and last parte of the Epystle sent by Bawdyn Bachelor to 
Walter Wedlocke ...... Capitulo xv. 

“ Here endeth the Table.*’ 

These different entertaining subjects are made the heading of the 
fifteen chapters, reckoning “ the Preface ” as the first, which, in place 
of a dedication, is addressed, “ To the ryght honorable and his espo- 
cialL good Lady, the lady Lust of Pawesforde, Oly ver Oldwanton, your 
Ladyships bondeman, wyssheth a joyfuU lyfe and contynuall folicitie.” 

The whole is ironical, and the information it contains is the pretence 
that the writer had translated the work from the Trojan or Cornish 
language in order to avoid idleness. This early notice of the separate 
language of the West of England is in itself remarkable ; and after it 
we come to “ Capitulo i,” from which we gather, that the gist of tlio 
performance is to vindicate Baldwin Bachelor from tlio accusation of 
being averse to matrimony ; for this purpose he transmits to his friend 
Walter Wedlock copies of correspondence ho had had with various 
ladies in order to induce them to marry him, but in vain. One of the 
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ladies to wliom lie proposes is a mdoTf, and m order to ingratiate Ima- 
self witL Ler, lie sends lier tKe ensuing ‘‘ Epitaph’' upon hei first 
husband, Lewis Blethin , but whether the name be real or feigned is 
a point we have no means of determinmg 

Lewes lyeth here, so fell his fatall home, 

Blethm sumamed, of Southwales the floure 
la knowledge of the lawe worthy eternal fame, 

In wysedome and temperannce coequall to the same 
With aU good quahties, shortly to conclude, 

And honeste trade of lyfe moste plenteously endude 
Whom cruel death, alas, m his XXXV yeare 
Wastynge of this worlde, hath layde a longe on beaie 
Wayle his want, Welchmen to rathe ebbed was his tyde 
God sende you many suche, and lenger to abyde ” 

In his letter ‘‘ to a certeyne gentlewoman at whose handes he had 
bin disdeynefully refused,” he msertes these verses, which are ad- 
dressed to her — ■ 

“ The wise fathers of old have alwais tought, 

That we shulde not shewe unto our foo 
The pensivenes of our secrete thought. 

Though m bur hart we suffer deadly woe, 

But here it forth as if it were not soo , 

Por our discomfort shall cause him to be glad, 

Wheie as our wyl is for to make hym sad 

" But reason, alas, m me is so appaid, 

That I can not unto such councell fall, 

Thogh in my letter I have nght now assaid, 

And falsely my selfe a dissembler did call, 

Bicause that you, my deadlyest foo of all, 

Shulde not peiceave nune woful hevinesse , 

Por, V eU I wot, ye loy at my dystresse 

“ Yet folly now forceth me the truthe for to expresse, 

What so ever my letter doth conteyne , 

Wherfore, with woful halt I opely conifesse 
Howe your love hath put me to such peine, 

That with the lyfe I may no more susteyne 
And if there be no grace but that I shal be ded, 

Yet this shalbe my last, God send you well to wed 

Here, m the first line of the second stanza, the rhyme shows an 
obvious misprmt, and we have therefore ventured to substitute ‘‘ ap- 
paid ” for ajppalled 

W e thus arrive at the second part of Baldwin’s Epistle on Matri- 
mony Here it must be owned that he is somewhat long-winded, for 
he fills more than fifteen pages with his argument , but at the end, 
feelmg perhaps that he has been wearisome, he proceeds to prove, by 
a humourous illustration, that women, however self-willed, are ^‘by 
reason and policy easily broken thereof ” His proof consists of a weU- 
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told tale, not of “tLe taming of a sLrew,” as miglit be expected, but 
of a gentleman wbo, ridmg to tbe West of England, just as be is 
setting out from Cbaring Cross, overtakes a fair lady, on borseback, 
going as far as Shaftesbury on tbe same road. Tbey join company, 
and tbe gentleman, in a manner sufficiently inteUigible, avows bis 
purpose of making ber bis bed-partner on tbe journey : tbe lady re- 
jects bis proposal, but not bis company ; and tbe story consists of tbe 
contrivances of tbe gentleman to accompbsb bis desire, wbicb, in tbe 
end, by reason and pobcy,” be accomplishes with tbe good will of 
tbe unresisting lady. 

Tbe third and last part of Baldwin’s Bachelor’s letter is of a different, 
though kindred nature; tbe object of it is to show Walter Wedlocke 
that most husbands make their own misery by being too inquisitive as 
to their wives* affairs. This point be estabbsbes by a shorter tale of a 
Smith, who unexpectedly detects bis wife openly intriguing with a priest 
— ^for priests are not spared even in a work wbicb, from first to last, 
bears a Homan CatboHc complexion. Tbe Smith complains to tbe bead 
of tbe monastery, who promises to expose and punish tbe priest : tbe 
Smith objects on tbe ground that it is much better, in order to avoid 
tbe ridicule of neighbours, to keep such matters close, and only requires 
tbe Provost to admonish bis subordinate, that if be must offend, be 
should not do it in future so pubbcly. Tbe Smith has little objec- 
tion to bis wife’s clerical intimacy, but a great objection, for bis 
own character’s sake, to its being known. 

Tbe conclusion of tbe whole subject, and tbe winding up of tbe 
droll, yet argumentative, work, is tbe following — 

“ And nowe, Walter, to conclude with you , wberas ye have unjustly accused 
me that I sbulde dispyse maryage, I trust I have bothe sufficiently declared niy 
selfe therein, and also gyven you ensample of a Chrystian chantie, as well in 
exbortynge you (notwithstanding your raylynge rage shewed towardes me) 
howpaciently to suffer the hanne that can not be eschewed ; as also in counsayl- 
ynge bow the same may best be kept fro the knowledge and wondryngc of the 
worlde which for troth m such case is more payne and rebuke then tbe very 
evyU it selfe, requyrynge no more at your bandes, for all my traveyle and good 
wyll herein, but from hence forth to nave your good worde, and ye shallbo sure 
ofmyne. EIHIS.’* 

There is no positite indecency in this pleasant little book, and tbo 
two novels introduced seem decidedly of EngHsb growth, the scones 
being laid in tbe EngHsb towns of Shaftesbury and Pembroke, where 
perhaps tbey were current : tbe author expressly calls thorn lively 
examples of late experience.” 
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JameSj Thomas — Tlie Strange and Dangerous Voyage of 
Oaptaine Thomas James m his mtended DiscoYery of the 
Northwest Passage mto the South Sea &o Published by 
his Majesties command,, &c With an Appendix concern- 
ing Longitude by Master Henry Gellibrand &c and Advise 
concermng the Philosophy of these late Discoveryes by 
W W — London^ Printed by John Leggatt for John 
Partridge 1633 4to 74 leaves 

It IS dedicated to the kmg hy Captain Thomas James, who at the 
end of the tract mserts the date — “ Charleton July the second 1632 ” 
The advice” spoken of on the title-page as by W W is, in fact, sub- 
scribed X Z In the course of his prose relation the author mserts 
two copies of “ ragged rhimes ” The pamphlet is recommended to 
perusal by a person who subscribes “ Thomas Nash,” and who calls 
himself the fellow Templar” of Captam James This was perhaps 
the Thomas Nash who, m the same year that this pamphlet was 
prmted, pubhshed a book entitled “ Quatermo, or a fourfold way to a 
happie Life ” He is not to be confounded, as he has sometimes been, 
with Thomas Nash the celebrated pamphleteer of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, who died before 1601 A folding map with a portrait of James 
follows Nash’s epistle GeUibrand, the author of the Appendix, was a 
distmguished mathematician, who in 1635 pubhshed A Discourse on 
the variation of the magnetical Needle,” &c Two years earher he had 
printed abroad his Tngommetna Britanmca He was born in 1597, 
and died early m 1638 


Jennee, Thomas — The Soules Solace, or Thirty aud one 
Spmtuall Emblems — London, Prmted by E. P for Henry 
Overton &c, 1639. 8vo. 27 leaves^ 

There was an earher edition of this volume m 1631, from which it 
appears that the name of the author was Thomas Jenner, afterwards a 
bookseller he signs the address in this edition with his initials only. 
The Emblems are entirely of a rehgious character (with the exception 
of the last), and the author tells the reader, “ Hearing many Mmis- 
ters, I have pluckt from some of their Gardens, flowers which I have 
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put altogether and made a Posie (if not for thee, yet for my selfe) to 
smell on.*’ A copper-plate accompanies each ** emblem,** and they 
appear to have been engraved by different artists ; at the end of each 
are the initials, perhaps of the “ Mimster” from whose “ garden” the 
flower” was “plucked.** The last emblem, numbered 31, is entitled 
“ Tobacco,” and to it belongs an engraving of a gentleman, in gay 
apparel, sittmg at a table and smokmg. It has been considered a portrait 
of George Wither, the poet. This piece is the only one not of a merely 
pious turn, and it runs as follows : 

“ The Indian weed, withered quite, 

Greene at noone, cut down at night, 

Shews thy decay : all Jdesh is hay. 

Thus thmke, then drmke Tobacco. 

The Pipe that is so hlly white, 

Shews thee to be a mortall wight, 

And even such, gone with a touch. 

Thus thinke, then drmke Tobacco. 

“ Ajid when the smoake ascends on high, 

Thinke thou behold’st the vanity 
Of woildly stuffe, gone mth a puffe. 

Thus thmke, then drmke Tobacco. 

“ And when the Pipe grows foule withm 
Thinke on thy soule, defil’d with sin, 

And then the fire it doth require. 

Thus thmke, then drmke Tobacco. 

“ The ashes that are left behind 
May serve to put thee still m mind, 

That unto dust retume thou must. 

Thus thmke, then drmke Tobacco.” 

Answered by G. W., thus ; 

“ Thus think, drmke no Tobacco.” 

Urinkmg tobacco was at that time a phrase for smokmg tobacco. 
Against the supposition, that the portrait of the gentleman smokmg 
was meant for Wither, is to be taken the fact that he was from the 
first am enemy to the use of what Spenser, at an earlier date, called ■ 
“ divme tobacco.** In his “ Abuses stript and whipt,” 1613, Lib. II. 
Sat. I., Wither censures smoking as “ a thing fuH of barbarism and 
shame.** The lines above quoted are also printed in “ Two Broadsides 
agamst, Tobacco,** licensed in 1672, and printed for J ohn Hancock. 


Jealousy. — Dialogue bytwene the commune secretary and 
Jalowsye, Tbuchynge tlie vnstablenesse of Harlottos. 
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[Ooloplion] — ^Imprynted at London in Orede Lane Tby 
JoLnEIynge 4to B L Thxee leaves 

Tins tract was ■onknown to Ames and Herbert, and Dr Dibdm’s 
account of it, from a copy belongmg to Heber, is very brief and un- 
satisfactory It IS prmted upon five pages, and bas no date, but as 
Hjmge was a typograplier between 1550 and 1561 , we may assign it 
to any year in tliat mterval At tbe autliorsbip we can only guess , 
but as Edward Gosynlnll wrote for Eynge several bumorous and 
satirical pieces, pro and con tbe female sex, we may be mduced to 
bebeve that tbis droll, but severe, trifie proceeded from bis pen 

It consists of a conversation between two persons, one of whom, 
called Jealousy, pretends to wisb tomairy, but is afraid of “ tbe born,” 
wbile tbe other, at bis request, gives tbe characters of different ladies 
who might seem ebgible Tbe “ Common Secretary ” is to be taken 
to represent an individual, who is in tbe secret of tbe qualifications or 
disqualifications, tbe defects or excellencies, of female candidates for 
matnmony be is tbe general depository of tbeir secrets Tbe foUow- 
mg mquiry by J ealousy gives an earber instance of tbe use of tbe word 
“ truU ” than is to be found m our best dictionaries — 

Than thus she that balb a rollynge eye, 

And doth convey it well and wysely, 

And therto hath a waverynge thought, 

Trowe you that this trull wyU not he bought 

Tbe same remark appbes to tbe word ‘‘ dantyprat ” in tbe answer 
by tbe Secretary 

Yes , but take hede by the pryce ye have no losse 
A mad marchaunt that wyll gyve V marke for a gose 
Beware a rollynge eye w* waverynge thought, marke that, 

And for suche stuffe passe not a dantyprat ” 

Tbe dmdi/prat was tbe name of a very small com issued by Henry 
VII and tbe Secretary warns Jealousy not to care, as it were a 
fartbmg, for “ such stuff” as be bas described Some of tbe questions 
put by J ealousy seem to answer themselves, and what tbe Secretary 
says m reply is not always quoteable as, — 

‘‘ She that is very wanton and nyse 
Thynkynge h^r selfe meivaylous wyse, 

And wyll come to hym that dothe her call, 

Wyll she not wrastell for a fall 


And again — 



Slie that dothe make it all straunge and quaynt. 

And loketh as she were a very saynt, 

If a man m the darke dothe her assay, 

Hath she any power to holde out ? nay, nay.” 

In hotli these cases, Jealousy, in fact,Teplies to his own query, and 
spares us the difficulty of copying the Secretary’s unhesitating and 
unscrupulous answers. Jealousy has still some descriptions of women 
to inquire regarding : — 

“ She that can no conseyle kepe, 

And lyghtly wyU sobhe and wepe, 

Laugh agayne, and wote not why, 

Wyll she not be soone tyced to foly ?” 

We cannot weh understand what is meant by “ lyght of the seare 
in the subsequent stanza, any more than we can at all decisively ex- 
plain what Hamlet intended (A. ii. sc. 2) by tickled o’ the sere.” 
The reader must here excuse the line, for the sake of a word by which 
all the commentators on Shakespeare have been puzzled : — 

She that is fayre, lusiy and yonge, 

And can comon in termes wyth fyled tonge. 

And wyll abyde whysperynge in the eare, 

Thynke ye her tayle is not lyght of the seare 

'' Seare,” in the one place and in the other, may not at all imply the 
same thmg, but what does it mean in either instance ? The discussion 
between Jealousy and the Common Secretary has m fact no conclusion, 
and the former arrives at no absolute decision on the subject of matri- 
mony: he receives so much discouragement from the person he consults, 
in the bad* characters he draws of the whole female sex, that we may 
presume he finds no wife to his mind. The whole is terminated by a 
proverb, also introduced by Chaucer in his “ Wife of Bath’s Prologue,” 
on the salacious effects of high living upon both sexes. The Dialogue 
consists of only twenty-four stanzas, and we think it not unlikely that, 
before it was published in 4to., it had appeared as a broadside. In 1564-6 
Edward Sutfeon had a licence to print, what is called in the ontiy at 
Stationers* Hall, “a boke intituled the Joyes of Jelosy,” and about 
this period publications for and against the ladies were numerous. 


Jerusalem^ Destruction oe. — Oanaan^s Calamatie Jerusalems 
Misery, or the dolefuU destruction of falre Jerusalem by 
TytuSj the sonne of Yaspasian Emperour of Eome^ in the 
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yeare of Olinsts Incarnation 74 Wherein is stewed tte 
woonderfoll miseries wtict Grod brought upon that Citty 
for sinne, bemg utterly over-throwne and destroyed by 
Sword pestilence and famme — ^At London^ Prmted for 
Thomas Bayly, and are to be sould at the corner-shop in 
the middle rowe m Holbome^ neere adjoynmg unto Staple 
Inne.~ 1618. 4to 32 leaves 

This tracit is not mentioned at aH in the first edition of Lowndes' 
“ Bibhographical Manual," and in the second edition the earhest 
date assigned to it is 1615, whereas we know that it came from the 
press of Thomas Purfoot (for Henry Tomes) as early as 1598 the 
only important difference in the title-page (the imprmt of course ex- 
cepted) IS that after ‘‘Canaans Calamitie, Jerusalems Misery," are 
inserted the words ‘‘ and Englands Mirror," to make it especially 
apphcahle as a warnmg to the people of this country Havmg origi- 
nally appeared in 1598, it was agam prmted m 1604, 1615, 1618, 1627, 
1640 and 1677, besides other mtermediate impressions of which we can 
give no account Thus its great popularity is undoubted, and the 
revolting coarseness and bloodshed of some of the details were likely to 
be mntmg only to the humblest class of readers as a poem it has no 
claim to attention The subject had been broached m our language m 
1528, whenWynkyn de Worde put forth a narrative derived from 
Josephus, which was also prmted by Pynson * 

A question has ansen regardmg the authorship, and it has been 
attributed to Dekker merely on the ground of the initials T D at the 
end of the dedication to Pichard Kmgsmill, Esq , of Hampshire, and 
at the close of an address ‘‘ To the G-entlemen Headers " Here, how- 
ever, a circumstance is mentioned which renders it improbable that 
our celebrated English Dramatist and pamphleteer should have had 
any hand m the performance, mdependently of the mferiority of the 
style, which m most places is much below the level of Thomas Deloney, 
the only other writer of verse of the period with the same imtials 
We are confident that it was not by Dekker, and we are persuaded 
that it was not by Deloney Speakmg of the signs precedmg the 
siege by Titus, disregarded by the Jews, the author thus vulgarly ex- 
claims — 

See how the Divell doth smfull soulcs hegmle, 

Pdhng the same with vame imagination, 


D n 
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ThinHiig themselyes cock-stire, when al the while 
They stand upon the brink of desolataon. 

All f aithMl Christians waxning take by this : 

Interpret not Gods fearfull signes amisse.” 

And afterwards lie thus adyerts to the consequences of the internal 
commotions ; — 

“ Here lay a woman stabbed to the heart, 

There a tender infant on a souldiers speare 
Struggling with death, and sprawling with each part. 

The channels ran with purple blood each wheare : 

A thousand persons might you daily see, 

Some gasping, groaning, bleeding fresh to bee.” 

There are other portions, as our readers may easily believe, more 
disgusting and shocking, particularly all that relates to Miriam 
and her young son, but we refrain from quoting them ; and we shall 
conclude only by repeating our conviction that it is a libel upon 
Dekker’s genius and judgment to suppose that he could be the 
author of such offensive descriptions, to say nothing of the filthy lan- 
guage in which they are exposed. To res sue him from such obloquy 
has been our principal reason for noticing this anonymous production. 


Jests. — Ooffee-Honse Jests^ by the author of Oxford Jests. 
This may be printed. Eoger L^Estrange. March 30, 1677. 
— ^London, Printed for Benj. Thrale at the Bible in the 
Poultrey near Oheapside. MDOLXXVII. 8vo. 120 leaves. 

We should have passed over this collection of what are called 
Ji^sts,” like other hooks of the same class, but for two peculiarities 
belonging to it, viz., that it contains a mention of Shakespeare’s Fal- 
staff, showing how common a subject of conversation and merriment 
the fat witty knight was, and a brief story which deprives Prior of all 
originality in his poem entitled ‘‘ The Thief and the Cordelier.” 

It is stated on the title-page that “Coffee-House Jests” were “by the 
author of Oxford J ests j” and we know that the latter were coUoctod 
by a man who acquired the title of Captain Hicks, from the fact that, 
residing at Deptford, at the date of the [Restoration, he there raised 
and trained a company of men, Anthony Wood tells us {Ath. Owon. 
m. 489 edit. Bliss) that Hicks was of ** poor dissolute parents ” in 
Oxford, and ^‘collected and composed by Capt. W. Hicks are words 
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found on tlie title-pages of several Jest-books towards tbe close of tlie 
seventeenth century He seems to have been a fellow who had a taste 
for low humour and bad company 

The manner m which Sir J ohn Falstaff is introduced m no way 
illustrates the works of our great dramatist farther, than by showing 
how popular the Ehight continued, even after our stage had been 
usurped by the more fashionable productions of the French school 
In itself the anecdote is nothing, but it rims thus — 

“A Noble Man once told his Fool, that if he could but tell him what Sir 
John FalstaiFs christen name was he’d settle eight pound a year upon him for 
his life, and he should marry the Dairy Maid, who he loved dearly * Woo’t 
i-faith Lord says the Fool ‘ I, that I will,’ says the Lord ‘ Swear it, Loid, 

ear it,’ says he ‘ I protest I wiU,’ says my Lord ‘ Well, stay a little then,’ 
says he — Sir John what ?’ says he ‘ Why, Sir John Falstaff s Chnsteu name 
Nay,’ says my Lord, ‘ HI teU you no farther his name is Falstaff and he was 
christened John now tell me what Sir John Falstaff s Christen name is’ 
And after he had walked two or three times about the Room my Lord urged 
him to teU him ‘ Pnthee, Lord,’ says he, ‘ tell me his name again ’ ‘ Why 
his name was Falstaff, and he was Christened John now teU me his Christen 
name At last, after an hours pausmg — ‘ Now, Lord, I have it, I have it 
says he , ‘for I can tell what Sir John Falstaff s Christen name was and shall 
I have Eight Pound a year ‘ Yes and Doll to I, that thou shalt I piotest,’ 

sa^s he agen ‘Why then,’ says he, ‘bear witness for I have hit on’t now 
Sir John Falstaffs Christen name was— he was christened Sir John Falstaff 
Look you there, you Rogues, who’s the Fool now ? Hey for Doll I O brave 
Doll I she’s mme own I’ll go and buss her now^ foi she’s mme own, you 
Rogues ’ ” 


We can only tolerate this story for the name’s sake , but that which 
deprives Prior of aU ongmahty m his once famous tale of “ The Thief 
and the Cordeher,” is much better, and even adds a pomt, of which the 
poet might have availed himself with advantage — 

“ A great Robber m Ireland, having been condemned to die, was extremely 
troubled at it , but tbe Pnest that was with him bid him be of good chear, for 
his next meal should be m Heaven ‘ Faith,’ says he, ‘ I have small appe- 
tite to Heavenly food , but if you will take the Dinner for me. I’ll give you Five 
pounds for to pay the reckoning ’ The Priest then very ingeniously told him 
he thought there would be flesh there, and this bemg Friday, ho never yet eat 
flesh on that day, and so desiied him to excuse him at piesent , ‘ but this I 
will assure you, Sir, that if ever you make me such another offer at this place, 
and upon another day, you may be confident I shall not refuse it , but at 
present I cannot accept of it yet thank you for your kindness, as much as if I 
had it ’ ” 

One of Hicks’s J ests is from Latimer’s Sermons, the steeple without 
a bell, and the pulpit without a preacher another is John Hey wood’s 
comparison of books with cheese He appears to have resorted to 
many sources, and if we exammed such productions m any detail, we 
should be sure to find that he often repeated the same joke with little 

D B 2 
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variation. We Lave read tLe following in some mucli earlier antLo- 
rity', wLere it was imputed to Sir TLomas More. 

“ Some Prentices in London, being, indeed, one Christmas to act a Play, 
yfhm they were perfect, they came to a grave Citizen and desired him to lend 
them his clothes to act m the Play. — * No/ says he . ‘ Nobody shall play the 
fool in my clothes but myself.’ ” 

The whole number of ‘‘ J ests” in this edition is 334, but in other 
impressions (for it went through four prior to 1686) they are carried 
as far as 398. 


Johnson, Eichaed. — The Crown Garland of Golden Eoses. 
Gathered out of Englands Eoyal Garden. Set forth in 
many pleasant new Songs and Sonnets. With new addi- 
tions never before imprinted. Divided into two parts by 
E. Johnson. — ^London, Printed for W. Gilbertson at the 
sign of the Bible in Gilt-spur-street, 1659, 8vo. B. L. 
65 leaves. 

It is diifieult, perhaps impossible, to state accurately how much of 
this volume was written by Eichard Johnson, and for how much ho was 
indebted to other ballad-poets. The words “ divided into two parts 
by B. Johnson ’* probably mean more than that he had merely divided 
the collection mto a first and second part ; yet, even in the first part, 
are pieces avowedly the composition of Thomas Deloney, and pub- 
lished by him in his “ Strange Histories,’' &c. in 1607 (see p. 214) as 
well, no doubt, as previously in broadsides : among these we may 
mention the ballads of ‘‘Pair Bosamond” and “The Duchess of 
Suffolk's Calamily.” This last ends the first part on sign. P 2, and 
the second part begins with “ The lamentable Pall of the great Dutches 
of Gloucester,*' and concludes on sign. H. 8. 

The earliest known edition of “ The Crown Garland" is dated 1612, 
and in its contents it is precisely the same as that in our hands as 
far as 

“ And ever shall until I dye/* 

on sign. D 5 b. All that follows it is omitted in the impression of 
1659, and much substituted that is not elsewhere found, beginning with 
“ A Servants sorrow for the loss of his late Boyal Mistris, Queen An." 
What was Johnson’s degree of instrumentality, as regards authorship 
or editorship, the rest of the collection we can only conjecture ; but 
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as Re was born in 1573, be was only in bis 46tb year at tbe time Queen 
Ann died, and be may bave bved (altbougb it is not likely) even to 
supermtend tbis edition of bis ‘‘Crown Garland” in 1659 Tbe oldest 
copy of it bears tbe following title — “ A Crowne Garland of Golden 
Boses Gathered out of Englands Boyal Garden Being tbe bves 
and strange fortunes of many great Personages of tbis land Set forth 
m many pleasant new songs and sonnets never before imprinted By 
Bicbard Johnson — ^At London Prmted by G Eld for John Wright, 
and are to be solde at bis Shop at Christ Church Gate 1612 ” Eight 
years afterwards, viz in 1620, it assumed a new title, when it was 
“prmted by A M for Thomas Langley” as “Tbe Golden Garland 
of Prmcely Pleasures and debcate Debgbts,” but it afterwards resumed 
its old name, and by that it has been ever since recogmsed We may, 
we apprehend, take it for granted that J obnson was tbe author of aU 
that was comprised m tbe impression of 1612, and that tbe additions 
afterwards made were obtained from time to time by him from other 
sources, in order to give novelty and attractiveness, as well as body 
and bulk to tbe work hence tbe introduction of some of Beloney’s 
most celebrated ballads 

After tbe title-page of fcbe edition before us comes a table of “ Tbe 
Contents,” mcludmg m tbe whole twenty-seven productions, of which 
eighteen are m tbe first part, and only nme m tbe second To enable 
others to make a comparison with previous or subsequent impressions, 
we subjom tbe bst precisely as it stands m tbe copy of 1659 — 

“ A Princely Song of the red Rose and the white 
A delightful Song of the four Feasts of England 

The lamentable Song of the Lord Wigmore and the fair maid of Bunsmoro 
The complaint of faire Isabel for the losse of her honour 
A Song of Sir Richard Whittmgton thnce Maior of Loudon 
The life and death of the great Duke of Buckingham 
The woful death of Queen Jane, and how Kmg Edward the sixt was cut 
out of his mother’s belly 

A short and sweet Sonnet made by a maid of honour upon the death of 
Queen Elizabeth 

The life and death of famous Tho Stukely 

A most Royal Song of the life and deatia of Queen Elizabeth 

A Song of a King and a Begger 

A lovers Song m praise of iSs Mistns 

Another 

A servants sorrow for the losse of his late royall mistris Queen Anno 
The good Shepheards sorrow for the death of his beloved Son 
The second part of the good shepheard 

A moumfull Ditty of the Lady Rosamond K Henry the 2 Concubine 
A most rare and excellent History of tho Dutches of Suffolk’s calamity 

The Second part 

The Lamentable fall of the great Dutches of Gloucester 
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A CoTirfcly new Song of tlie Princely wooing of the fair maid of London by 
K. Edward. 

The fair maid of London’s answer to King Edward’s wanton love. 

The story of ill May-day. 

The life and death of the two Ladies of Einsbury. 

An excellent Song made on the Successoi;^ of K. Henry the fourth. 

A Princely story of Henry the eights six wives. 

The lamentable complaint of Queen Mary for the departure of K. Phillip. 
The battel of Agen-Court.” 

As all these pieces have been comparatively recently reprinted by 
the Percy Society, under the able and accurate editorship of Mr. W. 
Chappell, we refrain from making any extracts, with the exception of 
three stanzas from a ballad above enumerated, “ The Life and Death 
of the two ladies of Pinsbury,” which relates to, and illustrates our 
ensuing Article by the same author : they are these : — 

Old Sir John Ernes he had to name, 
being buried iu that place, 

How since then called Einsbury 
to his renown and grace : 

Which times to come shall not ont-wear, 
nor yet the same deface. 

Oh, maidens of London so fair I 

And likewise when those Maydens dy’d, 
they gave those pleasant fields 
Unto our London Citizens, 
which they most bravely builds ; 

And now are made most pleasant walks, 
that great contentment yields 
To maidens of London so fair. 

Where lovingly both man and wife 
^ may take the evening aire, 

* And London Barnes to dry their clothes 
may thither still repair, 

For that intent most freely given 
by these two Damsels fair, 

Vnto the maidens qf London for everf 

Of course this etymology of Eiusbury, or Fineshury, is merely fan- 
ciful, and we shall see presently that in 1607 Johnson bad called him 
Sir Willimn Pines, there first broaching bis account of tbe origin of 
the name of tbe district. 


Johnson, EiCHAi!D.--The Pleasant Walkes of Moore-fields, 
Being tlie guifb of two Sisters, now beautified to tbe con- 
tinning fame of this worthy Oitty.— Printed at London 
for Henry Gosson, and are to be sold at the Signe of the 
Sna in Pater Hotter How. 1607. 4to. B. L. 1% leaves. 
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This IS the first edition of a unique tract, for it is a mistake on 
tlie part of Gougli to say (Lowndes Bibl Man p 1216, last edit ) 
tliat lie had seen an impression in 1617, containing a poem entitled 
London’s Description There never was an impression m 1617, and 
"•the poem of “London’s Description ” belongs to that of 1607 

The dedication is subscribed “ Eich Johnson,” and is “ to the right 
worshipfuU the Elmghts and Aldermen of this honourable Citty of 
London and, recollecting the character and state of Moorfields, with 
its drams, dirt and dykes, some fifty or sixly years ago, it seems 
strange to find it called, m this prehmmary epistle, “ a pleasurable place 
of sweet ayres for Cittizens to walke m, now made most beautiful ” 
He derives the name of Fmsbury here, not from Sir John, but from 
Sir WiUiam Fmes, who dymg m the Holy-land had left the estate to 
his two maiden daughters, Mary and Katherme (called Anms in the 
ballad quoted m the preceding Article) who bequeathed them to the 
city of London “for an ease to the citizens, and a place for their 
servaunts to dry clothes in, and likewise budded the two crosses, the 
one at Bedlemgate, the other at Shoredich ” 

The body of the production is a Dialogue between a Coimtry Gentle- 
man and a London Citizen they begin from the beginnmg, and inform 
us that Brute built the city, and called it Troynovant, 1108 years before 
Chnst Smce that date it had every year been “ much beautified,” 
lastly by the Lord Mayor and Coi^oration, who had caused Moorfields 
(the gifb of two sisters, daughters of Sir WiUiam Fmes, to the inhabi- 
tants) to be mclosed, planted with 291 trees, and laid out m agreeable 
walks in the form of a cross At this period there were “ some ten 
acres ” withm the limits of the city “ All England (exclaims tho 
Country Gentleman) may take example at your London Citizens, who 
not onely seeke for thefr owne benefites, but strive to profit others, 
shewmg themselves good common-wealths men , and, as they be called 
Fathers of the Citie, so be they cherishers of the poore and 
succourles ” 

Hence they proceed to speak of the buildmgs in the neighbourhood, 
and especially of Fisher’s Folly, m which Lord Oxford had resided, 
where the Queen had been entertained, and which afterwards was 
occupied by Sir W ComwaUis Antiquarian matter is here mtrodueed, 
but it has no novelty, nor does Johnson deserve any praise for it, 
smce it was chiefly derived from “ Stow’s Survey,” of which three 
editions had at that time appeared All this portion is very dull, and 
the Citizen so much feels it, that he mtroduces a poem headed 
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London’s Description/' to relieve the tediousness of liis long dis- 
course. We make the subsequent quotation from it ; but although it 
answers the purpose, as a variety, it has few claims to our notice on 
the score of excellence : — 

‘'Erom Lnd imto King James thus London fared, 

Sacred Monarke, Emperour of the West, 

To whom the world yeeldes none to be compared : 

By Londons love thou art heere earthly blest. 

Mirror of mankind ! each lands admiration, 

The worlds wonder, heavens true contemplation ! * » 

“ Of Londons pride I will not boast upon. 

Her gold, her silver, and her ornaments ; 

Her Gems and Jewells, pearles and precious stone. 

Her furniture and nch habilliments ; 

Her cloth of silver, tissue, and of gold. 

Which in her shops men dayly may behold. * ♦ * 

‘‘If Rome by Tiber substance doth attame. 

Or Euphrates to Babylon brings plentie, 

If golden Ganges Egypt fils with game, 

The Thames of London surely is not emptie,: 

Her flowmg channell powreth forth much profit 
Eor Londons good, yet few know what comes of it ” 

There are eighteen such stanzas, hardly one better than another, in 
laudation of the Oily and its magistrates, ^with a list of the mam 
benefactors, from Henry Picard m 1357 to Sir Thomas Gresham in 
1566, when he built the Royal Exchange. Just before the close a 
tribute is paid to a Merchant Taylor of the name of Dove, who 
founded and endowed almshouses for twelve poor men, and gave a 
farther sum of money to pay for the toUmg of the bell at St. Sepul- 
chres on every execution-day. 


Johnson, Eichabd. — Anglorum Lacrimm : In a sad passion 
complayning of the death of our late Soueraigne Lady 
Queene Elizabeth ; Tet comforted againe by the yertuous 
hopes of our most Eoyall and Renowned King James • 
whose Majestic God long continue. — ^Imprinted at London 
for T, Pavier, and are to be solde at the signe of tho Catto 
and Parrets neare the Exchange. 1603. 4to. 7 leaves. 

The dedicaiion signed Richard J ohnson, “ a poore freeman of this 
Cittie," is to the Lord Mayor of the time, Robert Lee, as weE as to tho 
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Aldermen of London lie entreats them to patronize “ these tearefnll 
lines/* but at the same tune to balance Anglorum LachrymcB for the loss 
of Queen Elizabeth, by Anglorum Gaudia for the advent of Xing 
J ames This is the first stanza 

“ 0 sacred Queene, sith now thy life is spent, 

And that our lives our hves the life of thee, 

Pale sorrowes kmgdome shal our harts frequent , 

Teares and true passions shal our mowmers bee 
Eor England now more sorrowes doth containe 
Than there is vealth m aU the Ocean maine ” 

The second line here is nonsense, from a misprint ‘^our hves’* 
ought perhaps to be read outlive^ 

** And that our hves outhve the life of thee,” &c 

Afterwards the author, very reasonably expectmg that the sun should 
not only cease to shme, but fall down a mourner on the earth, exclaims, 

“ Oh ! wherefore doth not Phoebus loose his light, 

And fall from heaven upon the earth to moume ? 

Why IS not dayes f ayre bnghtnes changde to mght, 

^d joyes to gnefe , all loves to hatred tume ? 

For Beauties So\eraigne, and true Vertues Queene 
May now with mortall eyes no more be seene ” 

It IS hardly consistent with the above that he should tell us that her 
life expired hke the snudff of a candle, Her life burnde out hke to a 
tapers flame *’ Havmg prophesied that the new Xmg would assuredly 
compensate for the loss of the old Queene, he agam breaks out m 
lamentation •— 

“Let Schollers pennes write volumes of our gnefe, 

For sorrowes make us passionate and dombe , 

Let every tongue tell wofuU tales , m bnef e, 

Etemall sadnesse to our hartes is come 
Let every hand acte passion of his mmde. 

And still complame the Fates are too unkmde ” 

Johnson again consoles himself and the country with the recollection 
of how heaven had blessed it with such a successor, and m the follow- 
ing stanza mmgles moummg and merriment, sorrow for the loss of the 
virtues of Elizabeth, and joy for acquisition of the wisdom of J ames — 

“ Oh, that some heauenly Muse would paynt her prayse 
Whose breast was tearmd true wisedoms sacred spring I 
Trueth and Religion flonsht in her dayes, 

Peereles to all the world, but to our King 
Heaven loves this Countiey, and doth grace it thus, 

By sending one like Salomon to us ” 

Johnson was, perhaps, the first to hail the now Xmg as " the Bri- 
tish Solomon but throughout we have more of the lachrgmcB than of 
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tlie gmdiaf and Le slieds more tears for tlie late Queen, tkan he be- 
stows smiles upon the present E!mg. He cannot in any part of his 
poem be accused, like some other versifyers of' the day, of flattering 
James at the expense of Elhsabeth. 


Johnson^ Eichaed. — ^Looke on me London. I am an honest 
Englishman ripping up the Bowels of mischiefe lurking in 
thy sub-urbs and Precints. Take heed. 

The Hangmans Halter and the Beadles whip 
Will make the Poole dance, and the knave to skip. 

London Printed by N. 0. for Thomas Archer, and are to 
bee sold at his shop in Popes-Head Palace neere the Eoyall 
Exchange. 1613. 4to. B.L. 

TMs production by E. J., {L e. Bichard Johnson, who in the dedica- 
tion to Sir Thomas Middleton, Lord Mayor, boasts himself “ a freeman 
of London,*’) is extremely rare, as to the number of extant copies, but 
is upon a very thread-bare theme : neither is that theme treated with 
any novelty. The subject of the frauds and vices m the metropolis, 
had been handled very successfully by Grreene, Lekker, and others, a 
little before the time when the tract in hand bears date, and had loft 
really nothing new for Johnson to discover or disclose. StOl, there 
must always have been a market for such commodities, and of this 
market the author wished to avail himself : the title-page is, in fact, 
the newest part of the performance. 

To the dedication succeeds an address ''to the young Men of Lon- 
don, as well Gentlemen as others,” warning them of the seductions of 
Dieing-houses, Bowling-alleys, <fcc. followed by a long lecture, supposed 
to have been delivered by a father to a son, headed A countrey-mans 
Coundl;” wherein he enlarges upon the inducements offered to youth 
in the metropolis, to forsake their studies and employments, and with 
wicked consorts and companions,” to hunt after all kinds of expen- 
sive and vicious pleasures “ in Ordinaries, Licing-housos, Bowling- 
alhes, Brothel-houses and such like, where their bravery, revelling and 
merry company is able to bring a staid man into their fellowsliip,” 

Such is the burden of the song, and the author afterwards goes over 
different orders of the community, dividing them into throe classes, 
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upon wliom in various ways Jews, brokers, tbieves, sbarpers and pros- 
titutes of all grades, prey and thrive It is remarkable that only in 
one place does he notice theatres as receptacles of, and incentives and 
“ aJlectives” (a word of which he is very fond) to prodigahty and ini- 
quity his words are merely these Marry, the maisters of these 
gaming houses want no guests, for where carion is orowes will be 
plenly, and where money is stirring Theaters will not be idle ” J ohn- 
son, as far as we know, was not himself a writer for the stage , and it 
IS possible, even here, that “ theaters ” was a misprmt for thieves 

As a specimen of his style, which, however, possesses no great no- 
velty, we may quote the foUowmg paragraph, premismg that Johnson 
professes to have witnessed many of the scenes he describes, but at 
the same time, and several times over, he vehemently demes that he 
had been infected by any of them — 

" Here now comes into my mmd a pretty saying of a distemperate Dicer, 
which solemnly did sweare that he beleeved that dice were first made out of the 
bones of a witch, and cardes of her skm , in which there hath ever smce re- 
mained a kinde of Inchantment, that whosoever once taketh delight in eithei 
shall never have power utterly to leave them for, quoth he, a hundred times 
have I vow’d to leave both, yet have I not the grace to forsake either ” 

After enumeratmg a variety of persons who hve by the folhes and 
vices of the unwary, and who seduce many innocent young men, in the 
end and when reduced to beggary, to join m the same nefarious 
practices for the purpose of gaining a hving, the author winds up 
m these terms — 

" To conclude it is every man’s case m this land that hath care of his 
posterity to be suitors for reformation the evill hereof even perisheth the 
marrow and strength of this happy realme I meane the ability of the Gentry 
IS much weakened, and many good Cittizens almost bursted, by haunting of 
these ungracious houses If this, my discovery bee considered of by wisedome, 
I presume it will prove beneficiall to this glorious monument of the land, Lon- 
don I meane, which the Lord blesse and keepe m this her wonted prosperity 
Amen ” 

The author’s style is often careless and mcoherent, and every where 
betrays a want of regularity and system m his education The tract 
does not contain a word of biographical matter, as regards himself or 
others no smgle name is mentioned 


Johnson^ Eichabd — ^The most famous History of the seven 
Champions of Chnstendome Samt George of England, 
Saint Denis of Fraunce, Samt James of Spayne, Saint 
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Antliony of Italie^ Saint Andrew of Scotland^ Saint 
Patricke of Ireland^ and Saint David of Wales^ skewing 
tkeir Honorable battailes &c. — ^London Printed for Bliza- 
betb. Bnrbie^ and are to be sold at ker skop in Pauls 
Okurck-yard. 1608. 4to. B. L. 109 leaves, 

TMs work by Rickard Jolmson is in two parts, but publisked sepa- 
rately, and as tkis is tke earkest extant copy of tke ‘‘ first part,*’ and 
as no otker exemplar of it is at present known, we skall describe 
it witk some particularity. We wOl advert afterwards to tke second 
part” of tke same most famous kistory.” 

Pollowing “ Saint David of Wales,” on tke title-page, we read as 
follows : “ Skewing tkeir Honorable battailes by Sea and Land : tkeir 
Tilts, Jousts and Turnaments for Ladies : tkeir Combats witk Giants, 
Monsters and Dragons : tkeir adventures in forraine Kations : tkeir 
inckauntments in tke koly Land : tkeir Rnigktkoods, Prowesse and 
CkivaJry in Europe, Affrica and Asia, witk tkeir victories against tke 
enemies of Ckrist.” Hotking could well be more attractive to buyers 
of tke day tkan suck an enumeration of subjects, and it is given, witk 
tke rest of tke title-page, on sign. A 1 : sign. A 3, contains an address, 
subscribed R, I., " To all courteous Readers, Rickard J oknson wisketk 
increase of vertuous knowledge,” and tkat tkey wiU ‘‘in kindnes 
accept of kis labours.” At tke back of tkis page we kave a poem, 
of no great merit, but wortk quoting, especially as it kas never been 
noticed : it is beaded “ Tke Author’s muse upon tke Historie 

« Tke famous facts, 0 Mars, deriv’d from thee. 

By wearie pen and painefull Authors toyle, 

Enrold we find such feates of Ckivalrie, 

• As hath beene seldome seene in any soyle. 

“Thy ensignes here wee finde in field displaidc, 

The Trophies of thy victories erected , 

Such deedes of Armes as none could have assaidc, 

But Knights whose courage feare hath not detected. 

“ Such Ladies sav’d, suck monsters made to fall, 

Such Gyants slaine, such hellish Euries queld, 

That humane forces, few or none at all, 

In suck exploits their lives could safely shield. 

“But vertue, sticring up their noble minds 
By valiant conquests to enlarge their fames, 

Hath ^used them seeke adventures forth to find. 

Which registreth their never dying names. 

Then Eortune, Time, and Eame agree in this. 

That honours game the greatest glory is.” 
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Tliett commences Cliap I of the honorable Histone of the Seven 
Champions of Christendome/’ which runs on as far as Chap XIX and 
IS ended thus on p 217, sign Ee 3 b — “ 1608 Emis R I ” 

Although no older copy is extant, there are two distmct pieces of 
evidence to prove that it had come from the press at least 10 or 12 
years earher one is the mention of it by Erancis Meres in his JPalladts 
Tamia, 1598 and the other two entries m the Registers of the 
Stationers’ Company on 20th April and 6th Sept 1696 Danter, the 
prmter, first claimed it, but he rehnqtushed his right to Cuthbert 
Burble , and after Burbie died, his widow, as we see, pubhshed the 
edition of 1608 It had, no doubt, gone through several previous im- 
pressions 

The “ second part ” was clearly a separate pubhcation it has a new 
title-page, a new dedication (to Lord William Howard) , a new address 

To the gentle Reader,” and new signatures from A 2 to B b 3, with- 
out pagmation, which m the first part ” is regular The title-page 
of the second part is this — 

‘‘ The second part of the famous Histone of the seavcn Champions of Chns- 
tendome Likewise shewmg the Prmcely prowes of Saint Georges three 
Sonnes, the lively Sparke of Nobilitie With many other memorable achievc- 
mets worthy the golden spurres of Kmghthood — ^London, Printed tor Eliza- 
beth Burble, and are to be solde at hei shop, in Panics Church-yard at the 
signe of the Swan 1608 4to 

It consists of 98 leaves, rather arbitrarily divided mto 16 chapters, 
and m his prehmmary address Johnson states that he had been 
encouraged to pen the ‘‘ second part ” by the Reader’s “ great 
courtesie in the kmd acceptation of my first part ” The truth is that 
the second part is m every respect mferior to the first, and it begms 
with the entertainment of the three Sons of St George by the city of 
London, after their mother had been ‘‘ slame m a wood with the 
pricks of a thorme brake ” Her epitaph is one of the best specimens of 
Johnson’s poetry in this portion of his work it begins— 

Here lies the wonder of this worldly age 
For beautie, wit and Prmcely Majcstie, 

Whom spitefull death m his imperious rage 
Procurde to fall through ruthlesse crueltie 
In leavie sports, withm a fragrant wood, 

Upon a thorme brake shee spilt her bloud 

Let Virgins pure, and Pnnees of great might, 

With silver pearled tearcs imbahne this toombo, 

Accuse die fatall sisters of despight 
For blastmg thus the pnde of natures bloomt 
Foi hccre shoe sleepes within this caithl} guivc, 

Whose woith deserves a golden toombe to have ” 
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TLere is no name of printer to either part, but Banter (who origi- 
nally entered the first part in 1596) has Ms device on the title-page of 
the second part, and be made some smgular blunders ; for instance, 
in one place (sign. Gt b) be talks of “tbe boly harmony of the 
heavenly Muhens ” instead of Cberubins,” wMch word Johnson em- 
ploys not long afterwards. 

Richard Johnson’s earliest production was The IN’ine Worthies of 
London,” written, as he states, wMle he was an apprentice, afterwards 
becoming &ee of the city, as he was proud of acknowledging. It came 
out in 1592, 4to., and is reprinted in Yol. YIII. of the Harleian Mis- 
cellany : we need not therefore criticise it farther, than by saying that 
in point of versification it is superior to anytMng he wrote subsequently. 
The prose portion is also meritorious, and he describes Fame as 

shaking her bright immortal wings and with the melodious noise, 
and with the sweet breath fanned from those Phcenis feathers,” 
awaking the JSTine Worthies to tell their stories, while the rivers 
stood stiH, the leaves ceased to wMsper, and the winds were hushed 
to listen to them. When J ohnson died has not been ascertained ; he 
was baptized 24th May, 1573. 


^ouDANj Thomas. — ^Poeticall Varieties : orVarietie of Fancies. 

By Tho. Jordan Gent. Carper e vel noli nostra vel ede tua. 

Marti. Epigram. — ^London, Printed by T. 0. for Hum- 
phry Blunden^ and are to be sold at Ms shop, neare tho 

Castle Tayerne^ in Come-hill. 1637. 4to. 31 leaves. 

* 

This seems to be Jordan’s earliest production, and he was then, no 
doubt, an actor, as we know he was in 1640. It is preceded by com- 
mendatory poems subscribed Tho. Heywood, Each. Brome, Tho.ITabbes, 
Ed. May, and J. B, : the last calls Jordan his adopted son,” and 
Brome in Ms lines thus speaks of the youth of the author ; — 

“ And now (most happily) when tho Poets old 
Are sinking too, that one so yonng should hold 
The club up gainst the Giant Ignorance,’* &c. 

J. B. also adverts to Jordan’s youth, and says, ** Thou hast begun 
well, as if ** Poebical Varieties *’ were first effort. 

The dedication deserves notice, since it is “To the Mecanas of 
<»did industry, Mr/ John Ford of Gxayes-Inn, Gent probably the 
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same JoLn Ford of Gray’s Irm, wlio was cousin to Jolm Ford of tlie 
Temple, the celebrated dramatist, wbo addressed bis “ Lovers Melan- 
choly ” to bim in 1629 Jordan’s dedication is remarkable for being 
in a sort of prose run mad, for m fact most of it is in blank verse, 
though not so printed it commences ■— 

“ I have had a long propension m my sonle 
To endeavour something worthy your acceptance, 

And game me honour m the oblation, 

Had lov’d Thalia pleas’d to blesse my brame 
With some deservmg subject,” &c 

which may or may not show, that he had already unsuccessfully 
attempted some comic matter for the stage An address ** To the 
critical! Header ” is m the same stage-stilted strain, in which he says, 
agam printmg his verse as prose— 

Seeke some knowne author, whose applauded name 
Self-lov’d opmion taught you to admire , 

The title-page you censure, not the woike 
I am condemn’d already by that lule. 

But tis no legall tryall,” &c 

The same remark may be made on Jordan’s few words ^‘to the 
candid Header,” where he asserts, m moie irregular measure— 

have not lob’d 

The hive of any mans endeavoms, or exhausted 
His hony treasurie to ennch my barren brames. 

But from the native flower I suck’d my sweetnesso, &c ” 

This IS just as if he had been wntmg or reciting blank- verse, until 
(hke his namesake Monsieur Jour dam) he really did not know 
when he was writmg prose The volume is in two parts, the first 
consistmg mainly of love-poems, and the last entirely of Elegies 
Jordan seems to have been vagrant in his amours, and he addressed 
two different mistresses, one of them Susan Blunt, to whom he sends 
an acrostic, and the other Avis Booth, to whom ho appeals in some 
passionate couplets A few of the poems would not boar printing m 
our days, on account of their mdelicacy, especially one To Leda, his 
coy Bride, on the Bridall JN'ight ” This volume may bo said to have 
httle really original merit in any part of it 

The ‘‘Elegiack Poems” are the most deserving of notice, because 
they contain memorials of the deaths of Eichard Gunnell and John 
Honeyman, who were both applauded players We have no precise in- 
formation as to the date of the death of Hichard Gunnell (who was 
one of the actors at the Fortune in Golden Lane), but we know from 
the register, that J ohn Honnyman, player,” was buried at Oripplegate, 
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13tli April, 1637, and must liaye figured on the same stage as Jordan. 
There are five other elegies, hut only two of them are preceded hy real 
names — one is ** Mrl* John Baven, Gent.,’* who may have been an actor, 
although his name does not occur any where in that capacity. JS'othing 
is said in the poem to settle the (Question ; but in the cases of Gunnel 
and Honeyman, notoriously actors of considerable eminence, the same 
may be stated, for Jordan gives us no information as to their profes- 
sion. The other person elegized and eulogized is ** Mr. Charles Bider, 
Student in the art of Limning, or Picture-drawing.” As he was only 
a student” at the time of his death, it is not to be wondered that 
we hear of Eider on no other authority. 


Jordan, Thomas. — A Eoyal Arbor of Loyal Poesie^ consist- 
ing of Poems and Songs. Digested into Triumph, Elegy, 
Satyr, Love and Drollery. Composed by Thomas Jordan, 
Mediocribus esse PoetiSy Hor. de Arte Poet. — ^London, 
Printed by E. Wood, for Eliz. Andrews at the White Lion 
near Pye-Oorner. 1664. 8vo. 79 leaves. 

Only one other copy of this work is known, but part of its contents 
appeared in various shapes, the author resorting to unworthy expedi- 
ents, m order to give a show of novelty to what in truth was old, and 
had been before printed. It affords proof, too, how J ordan left a blank 
for the name of any dedicatee, who he fancied would give him a few 
shillings for calling himself “ the humblest of aH your faithful ser- 
vants, and the devoutest of your honourers.” In this instance such 
were the terms in which he addressed “ John Adams, Gent.,” whose 
name was inserted with type and ink different to the rest of the 
volume. This trick Jordan effected late in life by carrying about with 
him moveable letters for the purpose. (See ante, pp. 96. 208.) 

To the dedication succeeds an address, “ To all JJ^oble, Learned and 
Ingenious Lovers of Poetry and Poets then, on p. 1, begins ** An 
Induction” to certain speeches, &c., delivered, at Skinners^ Hall and 
other places, to General Monck, on 4th April, 1660. Hext wo hare vari- 
ous Prologues and Epilogues, which J ordan had been employed to write, 
themostremarkable being tbe noted one, **to introduce the first Woman 
that came to act on the stage in the Tragedy call’d The Moor of 
Yerdee/’ with the Epfiogue, The miscellaneous matter ends on p. 28, 
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and on p 29, begin Representations in Parts to be Habited, Snng, 
and Acted, as they bave been often tunes, with, great applause, per- 
formed before the Lord Major and the Sheriffs of London ” the date 
here given is Hecemb 18th, 1659 On p 57, commence Acrosticks, 
Annagrams, Epigrams, Elegies and Epitaphs ’’ The “ Epitaph supposed 
to be written by a Gentleman on himself, who dyed of a disease called 
by the name of a Bad Wife,” Jordan has applied to himself in his 

Claraphil and Clarmda,” (seejpo^^, p 420) The Player’s Petition 
to the Long Parhament, after bemg long silenc’d, that they might play 
agam, 1642,” on p 78, was nevertheless obviously written after the 
Restoration of Charles II , when Jordan was not afraid of abusing the 
Puritans and Parhament 

The most valuable portion of the volume here begins, with a new 
pagmation and fresh signatures, and may once have been part of ano- 
ther book, but added by the author to swell the of this it is 
headed ‘‘Songs,” and commences with “The Royal Yision — The 
Tunet Greece and Troy ” Some of the pieces here mserted are remark- 
able, not for any great merit they possess, but because they are ballads 
founded upon plays which had been popular before the closmg of the 
theatres, the stories of which Jordan made use of, as if the sources 
from whence he drew them were not then well known When the stage 
was put down, these ballads gave the people a sort of dramatic enter- 
tainment m another form 

The first of these is the plot of “ The Merchant of Yemce,” under 
the title of “ The Porfeiture, a Romance — Tknet Dear, let me now this 
evening dye” m 13 stanzas Then comes “ Love m Languishment — 
Tune, Save I not lov'd thee much and long” from Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s “ Philaster,” m 12 stanzas After these follow “ The Revo- 
lution a Love-story — Tune, No man loves fiery passions,” derived 
from “ Much ado about Hothmg,” m 12 stanzas — “ The jealous Dulce 
and the mjur’d Duchess a Story — Tune, The Dream,” founded upon 
“The Wmter’s Tale,” in 12 stanzas — “The Double Marriage A 
sad Story — Tune, Amidst the Mirtles as I wallet” which in the inci- 
dents is nearly the same as Wilkm’s “Miseries of enforced Mar- 
riage,” m 22 stanzas — “ The Broken Contract — Tunc, Qloi is fay e» 
well, I needs must go,” the dramatic origmal of winch wc do not 
recollect, m 14 stanzas — “ A merry Marriage A Stiatagem — Tmic, 
Do hut vieta this glass of Claret,” taken from Rowley’s “ Match at 
Midmght,” in 18 stanzas — and “ The happy Adventure, or the witty 

E E 
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Lady : a Story . — Tunet Wert thou much fairer them thou artf derived 
from SMrley's Witty Pair One/* in 16 stanzas. 

TktLS we Lave Lere eigLt dramatic ballads of the existence of wHcli 
nobody seems to Lave been aware • tLey are aU founded upon 
tLen known plays, and tLe writer, no doubt, followed tLe older prac- 
tice of certain writers, wLo, wLen a new and popular drama was 
brought out, took it as tLe subject of a ballad to be sung and vended 
in tLe streets. In some instances, but we apprehend not in many, 
the ballad preceded the play ; but in the case before us there is no 
doubt that Jordan spared Lis invention, and took the play as the 
foundation of Lis ballad. He Lad been an actor of some repute be- 
fore theatres were prohibited in 1642, and finally closed in 1647. As 
a specimen of Lis style we will quote a few stanzas from the ballad 
he composed on the foundation of PLilaster.’* 

“ Ton to whom melting hearts belong, 

That lovers woes bewail, 

And would not Lave true love take wrong, 

Attend unto my tale 
TLe like to wLicL is seldom known \ 

*Twill make your very sord to groan. 

As if the case were all your own, 

A great man late a daugLter Lad, 

^^icL now may not be nam’d • 

She Lad two smtors, good and bad, 

Both by her eyes inflamed ; 

But young PLilaster was Lis name, 

A gentleman of noble fame. 

That her affections overcame. 

TLe tother was her father’s choice, 

Antonio was he call’d, 

WLo with her feature, youth and voice 
Was veiy much inthrall’d ; 

And though her father bad her she 
Should to Antonio’s suit agree. 

She cries, PLilaster is for me. 

“ One day Philaster having walk’d 
Close by a river’s side. 

He found a pretty boy that talk’d 
Unto himself, and cried, 

Could I but now a master view 
To give my tender youth its due, 

I would appear a servant true.” 

This it must be owned is humble doggrel, little superior to Martin 
Parker’s effusions in the same class of poetry, and it does not at all 
improve as it proceeds : in the last stanza Jordan does not scruple to 
violate grammar for the sake of Lis rhyme 

‘^Antonio knows her, and doth vow 
He’E marry none but she : 
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Philaster takes his love, and now 
The fathei doth agree 
Their lives were near the push of pike, 

But now embrace, and soft hands strike 
May all true lovers do the like ” 

Tke peculiar interest belonging to tlie ballads founded on Sliake- 
speare's dramas makes us, of course, wisb to see bow J ordan, almost a 
contemporary, would treat tbe subjects , and in tbe edition of our 
great dramatist’s works (6 vols 8vo 1858) tbey are all extracted in 
connection witb tbe pieces to wbicb tbey belong Tbey bave no more 
merit tban other ballads, tbe stories of wbicb are derived fronj plays of 
a much inferior character Jordan was not at all elevated by tbe 
greater excellence of bis origmals 

Tbe portion of tbe volume beaded “ Songs ” continues as far as 
p 72, when we come to tbe word “ Fmis,” tbe last pieces bemg two 
Medleys, not of words but of airs, and a song entitled Tbe Jubilee 
on tbe Coronation day Tune, TAe King enjoy es his own agam/* so 
that it was posterior to Martin Parker’s song, which gave tbe original 
to that famous air 

On tbe whole there is some merit, as weU as great variety, m tbe 
“ Eoyal Arbor of Loyal Poesie,” and J ordan seems to bave comprised 
m it not a few of tbe best things be wrote durmg a senes of years 
He obtamed, by constant practice, much facibty of versification, and 
bis thoughts are sometimes mgemous, if not new He ought to bave 
been able to bve without tbe bterary frauds, to wbicb, perhaps, tbe 
arregularily of bis bfe rendered it necessary for him to resort 


JoRDAisTj Thomas — Clarapbil and Olarmda m a Forrest of 

Fancies, By Tbo Jordan, Gent 

Sat mihi mntjpaud Lectores, est satis unus. 

Si me nemo legate sat mihi nullus erit 

Owen, Epigram 

—London^ Printed by B Wood, 12mo 47 leaves. 

Here we bave another proof of Jordan’s unworthy practice, in 
filling up a blank dedication with tbe name of any party who would 
remunerate him in this copy “Rob Fdmore, Esq is mseitod with 
type and ink different from that of tbe rest of tbo volume It h 
divided mto three portions, tbe first called “ Clarapbil and Olannda,’*^ 

L E 2 
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(the ruimmg title being A Forrest of Fancies ”) wMcL occupies to 
sign. D 8, and consists of lore-poems ; tke second is beaded Piety 
and Poesy,” entirely of a religious cast (tbe signatures beginning 
■witliB and ending with. 0 8) ; and tbe third “ Elegiack Poems,” lilling 
only eight pages. We need have little doubt that most, if not all, of the 
pieces had appeared elsewhere, and the undated book came from the 
press of the same man who had printed the Royal Arbor of Loyal 
Poesie ” in 1664. The most remarkable production in “ Claraphil 
and Clarmda” is a poem on the last leaf, headed An Epitaph on 
Himselfr’ and, with the change of a word or two, it is the same which 
appears in the “ Royal Arbor,” &c., although there the title is general 
and not autobiographical: if what is charged be true, Jordan was 
married to a bad wife, for it runs thus : — 

“ Nay, read and spare not, Passenger ; 

My sence is now past feeling, 

Who to my grave a wound did bear 
Within, past physicks healing. 

" But do not (if thou mean to wed) 

To read my stoiy tarry. 

Least thou envy me this cold bed, 

Rather than live to marry : 

" For a long strife with a lewd wife 
(Worst of all ills beside) 

Made me grow weary of my life ; 

So I fell sick, and died.” 

The latest poem in this little volume is valuable only because it is an 
epitaph upon a dramatic writer, John Elirk, author of a play called 
“ The Seven Champions of Christendom,” 4to. 1638, of whom we 
know nothing, and regarding whom J ordan tells nothing . stiU it may 
be worth quoting, as it has never been mentioned : — 

An Epitaph on my worthy Friend, 

Mr, John Kirk* 

“Reader, within this Dormitory lies 
The wet Memento of a widows eys 5 
A Khk, though not of Scotland— one m whom 
Loyalty hvd, and Faction found no room ; 

No Conventicle Christian, but he died 
A Kirk of England by the mothers side. 

In brief, to let you know what you have lost, 

Kirk was a Temple of the Holy Ghost.’* 

The love-poepas have little merit, but interspersed with them are 
soma ojthm ; one of these is marked 1646, and it is the only date 
from beginning to end. There is a tolerable medley to ten different 
airs, which, however, are not specified. 
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Katherine de Medicis — A. mervaylous discourse upon tli© 
life deedes and beliaviours of Katberine de Medicis, 
Queene motber wbenn are displayed the meanes which 
she hath practised to atteyne unto the usurping of the 
Eingedoine of Prance^ and to the bringing of the estate 
of the same unto utter rume and destruction At Heydel- 
berge 1575 B, L 8vo 98 leaves. 

Tins wort, wlncli lias been mistakenly called a Satire,” is from 
beginnmg to end a senes of most abusive attacks upon Katberme 
de Medicis, under the pretext of historical narration it professes to 
have been printed at Heidelberg, but the types are English in their 
appearance The anonymous author writes in the character of a 
Erenchman, and it is known to have been the work of Henry Stephens 
It is without preface or dedication It bnngs the events in Erance 
down to the accession of Henry HE The conclusion is an elaborate 
comparison of Katherme de Medicis with Brunehanlt, “ daughter of 
Athanage, King of Spam,” and married to Sigebert, Kmg of Metz ” 


Kendall^ Timotht — Flowers of Epigrammes out of sundrie 
moste singular authors selected^ as well auncient as late 
writers. Pleasant and profitable to the expert readers 
of quick© capacitie By Tunothe Kendall, late of the 
Umversitie of Oxford now student of Staple Inne in 
London. [Horatius. Aut prodesse volunt^ Im- 

printed at London in Ponies Churche-yarde, at the sign© 
of the Brasen Serpent by Jhon Shepperd. 1577. 8vo. 
B. L. 152 leaves. 

Anttony Wood was not acquainted with this veiy scarce hoot, and 
has therefore attempted no account of its author those who hare 
followed, either never obtained the use of a perfect copy, which was tho 
case with Dr Bhss (Bnt Bibl IV 150, and Ath Oxon I 485, edit 
1813), or they have much misrepresented the title we give it above 
exactly as it stands m the onginal At the back of it is a list of 
36 writers to whom Kendall had been indebted in his versions 
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Kendall was of an OxfordsMre family, and, after being at Eton, 
went to tbe University, but left it witbont taking a degree, a circum- 
stance tbat may partly be accounted for by tbe fact be states m bis 
dedication to tbe Earl of Leicester, tbat “in bis greene and growing 
yeares*' be was so incorrigibly addicted to poetry, tbat be could not, 
by fair means or foul, wean bimself from it. Judging by tbe result, 
tbe species of poetry in wbicb be indulged was by no means of a bigb 
class ; nor even m tbat inferior branch does be seem to bave arrived 
at any perfection. Very early in bis book (after commendatory 
verses by W. Seymour, George Whetstone, E. G., Abraham Eleminge, 
and A. W.) we find him thus rendering Martial’s famous epigram 
upon Petus and Arria : it reads exactly as if Kendall bad intended 
to burlesque, and not to translate it : — 

" Chast Arria, when she gave the blade 
unto her Petus true. 

All painted and begoard with blond, 
which from her side she drue. 

Trust me, she said, my goared gutts 
doe put me to no paine, 

But that which thou, my P , must doe, 
that grieves and gneves agame.” 

This forms but a bad introduction to what follows, but we must 
admit tbat in tbe rest of tbe volume there is nothing comparable to 
it for coarseness and vulgar familiarity ; we beheve tbat Kendall 
really thought be bad made a happy version of tbe original. As tbe 
first 112 fobos are occupied by translations, we shall give an extract or 
two from tbat part of tbe small volume where tbe author relied upon 
his own resources : it has a new title-page in these words : — “ Trifles 
by Tuootbe Kendal, devised and written (for tbe moste part) at 
sundrie times in bis yong and tender age. Tamen est laudandSt 
mluntas"* It begins 

** The Author to hie Pamphlets and Tr\flee, 

“Borbon m France beares bell awaie 
for writyag trifles there ; 

In Englande Parkburst praysed is 
for writyng trifles here ; 

Now sith that these were learned bothe, 
and trifles did indite, 

Shall I now shame of youthfull daies 
my triflyng toyes to write ? 

No sure j I blushe not ; hence, my booke ! 

^ let all men read thy verse : 

Grave men, grave matters ; sportful! youth 
must sportfull toyes rehearse. 
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Now, reader, lend thy hstnyng eare, 
and after syngyng Larke, 

Content thy self of chattyng Crowe 
some homely notes to marke ’’ 

By '‘Borhon” lie means, of course, INicliolas Bourbon, who first 
pubhshed his Nugarum Lihn Octo at Pans m 1533, which were often 
repnnted by “ Parkhurst** he means the scholar who, m 1560, became 
Bishop of Norwich, who died m 1575, and whose Ludicra were 
prmted in 1573 As a specimen of this portion of Kendall’s Flowers 
of Epigrams,” we may quote the followmg — 

“ To one so qiven to goe brave 
That at last he Iqft hymself hhe a slave 

“ With brave ontlandishe strange araie 
you (lusty) long were clad, 

And sundne sutes of sundne sortes 
for sundne tymes you had 
Sometime Prenche fashions pleasdyou best, 
sometyme the Spamshe gmse, 

In costly colours cuttyng still, 
you went with staryng eyes 
But now at last you royste m rags, 
rude, rogishe, rent and tome 
What fashion this, or whose ? declare, 

IS this beyonde sea wome 

Kendall has several notices of members of his own family — of his 
father William, who died at North Aston, of his brother John Shep- 
pard of Gray’s Inn, (a John Sheppard was our author’s publisher), and 
others, besides two epigrams agamst Bonner, one in favour of Oranmer, 
and another m praise of Bradford We conclude with his Sorrowfull 
Sonet ” on the death of Walter Earl of Essex, who died only the year 
^fore it was prmted — 

" The Primrose cheef of princely peeres, 
the Starre of Bnglande bright, 

The Prmce of perfect pietie, 
the Diamonde of delight, 

0 dogged Death I by direfull darte 
fiom Englande thou hast refte 
Our sollace thou hast tane awaie 
and us m soirowe left© 

We lothe to hve, and yet we love 
to hve alone for this, 

That we maie waile this worthies want, 
whom we so sore doe misse 
Ah » farewell Erie moste excellent, 
for thee doethe Englande weepo 
The Prince, the peeres, the people shrck 
in Death to see thee sleep© 
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Thy corps is clapt in cloddes of claie, 
thy soule is soard on hye 
With sainctes, above the clusteryng cloudes, 
to pearche perpetually. 

JPost oineres, virtus vivere sola 

It must be owned that this is sad stuff in all senses of the word, 
utterly unworthy of the subject, who was father of him who, before his 
lamentable and untimely end, was the patron of Spenser, and of many 
other poets, and who was himself a very elegant and graceful, if not a 
very powerful and original, versifyer. 


EIethe, William. — A Ballet declaringe the fal of the whore 
of babylon intytuled Tye thy mare tom hoye w* other, 
and there vnto anexid a prologe to the reders. Apocalyps 
XVin. Alas, alas that great syty babylon which was 
clothed in Hayes pnrpel and skarlet and decked with gold 
precyous stones and perells for at one howre is her iudge- 
ment come and her grate ryches brought to naught. 8vo. 
B, L. 16 leaves. 

This very rare, and very remarkable production (of which we never 
heard of more than two copies) was by Wilham Kethe, Kith, or 
Kythe, (^. e* as we now speU the name, Keith) who was m all proba- 
biliiy a Scotsman, certainly a divine, and a follower and supporter of 
Knox, At the time he wrote, Kethe was resident at Frankfort or 
Geneva, having sought refuge on the Continent on account of his 
Protestant tenets i this must have been during the reign of Mary, 
and the piece m our hands was anonymously printed abroad, perhaps 
at Nuremberg. The typography is a fine specimen of clumsiness, 
carelessness, and ignorance : in some places it is hardly intelligible. 
Besides this Ballet and another, Kethe was the versffyer of some of 
the Psalms, to which his mitials were appended. - 
It appears that a very popular ballad had been written and printed 
(now entirely lost) under the title of Tie thy mare, Tom boy whe- 
ther it was, or was not, of a Eoman Catholic complexion wo can only 
guess, and it is not easy to discover how such words could be rendered 
polemical ; but Kethe availed himself of the favour "with which it was 
received to write Ms parody upon it : it is, we apprehend, one of 
the earliest specimens of th6 kind 5 but somewhiit later it was, as we 
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tiLO'w, not unusual for Puritans to endeavour to advance tLeir cause 
by writing pious words to popular and profane tunes, so that tbe one 
migbt be sung instead of tbe other This was Ketbe’s purpose in 
writing a ballad, viiulently attacking tbe Pope and bis adherents, 
which might be sung to the then well known and popular air of 
‘‘ Tie thy mare, Tom boy ” 

It IS preceded by a long prose address, or prologue (as it is termed) 
headed “W X , to the Eeaders,” and it begins in the very fourth 
word with a misprint — “ had’* for ^ard or Jieard ‘‘ When that I ^ad 
(deare reader) of the great ouer throes whyche the howre of baby Ion 
had taken, and partli perseuid how manfuUye she was be sett, or 
campton euery syde with moste valiant and chrysten waryors, me 
thoughte I colde not, for the loue which I bare vnto the truth, stand 
stil and idly behold the” He then apologises for his own msufficiency, 
and adds how he had been provoked by his enemies, who were 
supported by Satan in their “ arowing and a whore hunting, some a 
fightmg, brawling, swermg, dising, carding,” &c , but he does not 
state why, in his resistance to such foes, he had made his attack in 
the pecuhar form it bears He is very verbose and tedious in his 
prose, which occupies several leaves, and at length comes to Ins verse 
begmnmg with the burden as it was contamed m the ballet of ty 
thy mare, tom boy ** 


“ Ty the mare, tom boy, 

Ty the mare ^ 

Lesse she straye 
Prom the away, 

Ty the mare, tom ” 

This Kethe makes also the burden of his own effusion , but he does 
not add it at the ends of his stanzas, leaving it, as usual, to be supplied 
by the singer or reader His J&rst stanza, which, we may be sure, nearly 
followed the form of the oiigmal, is this — 

“ Now, good tom, bestirre thee 
This mare loke thou wake her, 

And do nothing feie the. 

But boldely go take her 
Por some will outwore the. 

Bo not now forsake her 
A rope for her beare the, 

That comme thou maj st take her. 

And ty her, good tom boy 

Here for “ comme,” in the last hne but one, we ought probably to 
read liomme, meaning home , but if we were to begin wo should never 
end our corrections and explanations the evident corruptions arc so 
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mimerous tliat4t is impossible to suppose that tbe author ever saw the 
proofs before they went to press. Tbe point most clearly made out 
is, that by tbe mare Kendall means Popery, wbicb be abuses in most 
unmeasured terms, callmg ber by tbe coarsest names, and imputing 
tober tbe grossest profligacy and debauchery. We quote another* 
stanza : — 

• « 0 imshainfaste harlot I 

So proudly arayed 
In purple and scarlet, 

Thou art now dismayed, 

Of euery varlot. 

Thou madeste vs afrayde : 

Gods worde, our true marlot, 

Hath the now bewrayed. 

Ty the mare, tom boy.” 

We do not pretend to be able to explain marlot, but it may be a 
corruption for mallot, from mailt a hammer. Tbe “ ballet? ends thus, 
no whit more inteUigibly than much of the rest, containing as it does, 
various aHusions tbat we cannot make out ; 

For now myche I care not, 

Althoughe I do end yt . 

To tell all I dare not, 

And then to rome sende yt ; 

But stampe not nor stare not. 

For it can ne mende yt. 

‘‘Fmis 

quod William Kythc.” 

To tbe above succeeds *^An exortacion to tbe papists” m eight 
Btanzas, wbicb contains no reference to tbe ballad or its burden, 

“ Tie tby mare, Tom boy.” At tbe end of it Kethe again signs bis 
name, spelling it ^‘WyUiam Kith.” It may be noted that a Sir 
Andrew Kith, Ketb, or Keytb, a Scotsman, was master of tbe horse 
to tbe Prmcess Elizabeth, when she went with ber husband to tbe 
Palatinate. See Ellis’s “ Letters,” 2nd Ser. Vol. III. p. 234. 

It is not to be wondered that, after Mary ascended tbe throne, and 
tbe Homan Catbobo power was again predominant, Kethe incurred 
displeasure for his Protestant pnnciples, and was obliged to fly tbe 
kingdom. Kot foreseemg the probability of any such event, be bad 
pubbsbed, while Edward YI. was still reigning, a ballad, in tbe po- 
pular form of a broadside, calculated both by argument and ridicule 
to advance tbe Heformation ; it ends thus : — 

<*But who ^all stand douting, when our noble Kynge 
Wyth Ms faythfull counsaill pcrceave shall the thmgc, 

But that they wyll shortly mysrule so reprcsse, 

That glad shall the good be to se suche redresse.” 

“ Fipais^ quod Wyllyam Kethe, 

“ JOomnm int%i 
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“ Ovx noble King” conld only be Edward VI , and it was printed 
by Hengb Syngelton dwellynge overagaynst tbe Stiliardes,” but 
without mention of the year Eethe, throughout his twenty-two 
stanzas, speaks of the Roman Cathohcs as the friends of misrule, or 
bad government, and the very title he chose estabhshes the character 
and purpose of his ballad, viz 

“ Of Misrules coNTEismiNO with Gobs Word by name, 

And then of ones judgment that heard of the same ” 

Of Misrule, as the enemy of Protestantism, he says, 

“ This Misrule was moved and madde m his mynde, 

That Gods Worde with great men such grace shuld still finde, 
Wherby as an outcaste he myght be rejecte 
Thys some say, and here saye to be the effecte ” 

Farther on he adds, 

“By Misrule the subjectes be so far past grace, 

Theyr heddes and their rulers they know not in place, 

But lyke to beastes brutall, with ungodly stnfe, 

As rebelles resyst wyll with losse of their lyfe ” 

The only known copy is m the hbrary of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, but it IS mentioned by Ritson, Dibdin, and Lowndes, all with the 
same blunder m the title-page, because they followed each other, and 
never took the trouble to refer to the origmal It is a very curious 
and valuable production in connexion with the history and progress of 
tile Reformation, and shows how confident divmes and others were, 
before Mary succeeded to the throne, that the change in rehgion was 
complete, without danger of re-action 


Keymis^ Lawrence — A Relation of the second Voyage to 
Guiana Perfourmed and written m the yeare 1596 By 
Lawrence Keymis^ Gent — Imprinted at London by 
Thomas Dawson^ dweUmg at the three cranes in the 
Ymtree^ and are there to be solde. 1596 4to 32 leaves 

On the return of Sir Walter Raleigh from his expedition to 
Gmana m 1595 (of which he pubhshed an account m his ‘‘ Discovery 
of the large, nch and beautiful Empire of Guiana,” with the date of 
1596), he sent out Keymis (who had formeily accompanied him) to the 
same part of the world, for the sake prmcipaUy of making surveys and 
observations connected with the navigation of the various rivers form- 
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ing tlxe iiiOTitli of tLe Oroonoco, wHcIi Keymis and Hs companions 
re-named the Ealeana, after Ealeigh. Xeymis sailed in the Darling 
of London 26tli Jan. 1595-6, and returned to Portland Eoads on 
29th June following, and then drew np and printed the above tract, 
which he dedicated to Ealeigh, and which has a wood-ent of his 
patron’s arms and supporters at the back of the title. The narrative 
was doubtless by Eeymis, but it seems more than likely that Ealeigh 
had a hand in the long argumentative portion, towards the close, where 
a renewed effort is made to induce the Queen and the nation to engage 
in tMs enterprise, and thereby to deprive Spain of the consequent 
wealth and glory. 

It is somewhat remarkable that through the whole tract Keymis 
speaks of Ealeigh as “your Lordship,” (referring to his Lord-Warden- 
ship of the Stannaries) and seldom as “ your honour.” The publica- 
tion is a dull one, not adding much to the information already ob- 
tained, especially as regards the quantity of gold iu the country ; but 
the author argues that, on other grounds, and commercially, it would 
well answer the purpose of England to make a descent upon that part 
of South America, and to estabhsh a trade there. JS^ear the end 
there is an allusion to the late* attack upon Cadiz under the Earl of 
Essex, and accordiug to a marginal note on sign. G 2, a district on the 
banks of the Oroonoko, or Ealeana, had been called Devoritia ** after 
the name of the right hon. the Earle of Essex.” 

The dedication to Ealeigh is followed by four closely printed pages 
“ To the Favourers of the Yoyage for Guiana,” to which is added a 
poem by G. 0, (no doubt George Chapman) in blank verse, occupying 
six pages, and entitled “ De Ghiima, carmen This is re- 

printed, with some small errors, in the volume of blank verse prior to 
Milton, coEected by Bishop Percy ; but as nearly the whole impres- 
sion of the work was destroyed by fire in 1808, we subjoin a quotation 
which contains a highly-wrought poetical figure, addressed to Queen 
Elizabeth : — 

“ Those conquests that, like generall earthquakes, shooke 
The sohd world, and made it fall before them, 

Built all their brave attempts on weaker grounds, 

And less persuasive likelihoods than this ; 

Eor was there ever princely fount so long 
Powr^d foorth a sea of rule with so free course, 

And such ascending majesty as you. 

Then*, be not like a rough and violent wind, 

That in the morning rends the f orrestes downe. 

Shoves up the seas to heaven, makes earth to ti’cmble. 

And toombes his wasteful braverie in the even \ 
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But as a river from a mountame running, 

The farther he extends the greater growes, 

And by his thnftie race strengthens his streame, 

Even to join battle with th’ imperious sea, ^ 

Disdainmg his repulse, and in despight 
Of his proud furie, mixeth with his maine, 

Takmg on him his titles and commandos 
So let thy sovereigne empire be encieast. 

And with Ibenan Neptune part the stake. 

Whose trident he the tnple worlde would make ” 

Here we see that the venerable poet did not entirely discard rhyme, 
for while the mam body of the poem is without it, he makes every 
paragraph close with a couplet Xawrence Heymis put his mitials 
to a Latm poem of hexameters and pentameters, headed De Ghiiana 
Carmen His melancholy death by his own hand, long subsequently, 
need not here be related 

It IS weU known that this unhappy, but generous and high-minded 
man was mvolved, though not as a principal, m the plot for which 
Baleigh, Lord Cobham, and others were tried m 1603 On 15th 
Aug m that year he wrote a lettter to Sir Hobert Cecil, m which he 
exculpates himself, but at the same time does justice to Haleigh, who 
had long been his patron and friend, and upon whom he had, as he 
expresses it, worthily leaned As we have never seen it published 
(Add MSS Ho 6177), and as it well merits preservation, it will not 
be out of place here to subjom it Eeymis was at this time confined 
m the Tower, and had been frequently exammed, in hope that some- 
thmg might be extracted to criminate his master — 

“My honble good Lord If equitie in a good cause, or piety towards a man 
not evil, may move your honourable heart to compassion, I have chosen you, 
and do most humbly beseech you m the mercies and bowels of Jesus Chiist, 
to procure me, in the delivery of this mdosed letter, either a sentence of life 
unto life, or of death unto death 

“ The spirit of a man may bear the infirmities and all other accidents of the 
body, but a wounded and grieved spirit what body can bear ? If marriage or 
preferment m the world, to be had many ways by seeking it, or corrupt and un- 
just dealmgs in accounts of trust had been of power to avoid that covenant 
which I once made with myself, leaving all other courses freely and absolutely 
to serve my prmce and country, which fancy I have hitheito made and taken to 
be the guide of all my worldly hopes, I might long since haue contented my- 
self wim rest, ease and competent riches But what availeth it to complain ? 
The interests and purposes of men are not written or legible in thur foreheads , 
and who knoweth what a man thmketh ? See then in me, I beseech you, the 
power of the two extremes pressing heavily upon me On the one side, as 
being supposed to be inward with Sir Walter Raleigh, I am so sifted and 
so narrowly sought into, so examined and re-examined upon points not includ- 
ing any offence against the laws, that whereas no man living can thaige me 
with knowledge or concealment of any treason, I am doubtful that, as M 
letters make any words, so any words by position and exposition, placing and 
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displacing (good "^meaning notwithstanding) may encompass me. Sic esc 7iac 
parte Hngon On the other side I, that do not enjoy one denier of benefit by 
Sir Walter Raleigh (for in this cross, besides all other evil accidents, I bear the 
loss of 100 m^ks yearly which he gave me in Jersey) I that never asked any- 
thing for my private, and therefore may say I never was refused, am now 
destitute of any fnend to make known my harmless unreproved conversation, 
and am clean defeated of all hope of prosecuting any purpose of iilantation in 
the Indies ; for my mean and despised estate constrained me to lean to some- 
body, and to him most worthily. This staff is now broken : Ire ex ilia parte 
sine re sine spe per ear miser, Nikil jit sine nemine. 

May it please your honour to be so greatious unto me as to get mo libcity 
to depart into the country, or let me know there is no hope of life — ^whether I 
take the one from you, or must give the other as having been a follower of Sir 
Walter Baleigh ; for I see whereunto all tendeth — Mx's ultima Unea. 

‘‘lam every way bound to pray for your Lordship’s happy prosperity. 

« Law. Kbmts. 

“Aug. 16.” 


* Sma AND Queen oe Faibies. — Tlie several! notorious and ^ 
lewd Cousenages of John West and Alice West^ falsely- 
called the King and Queene of Fayries. Practised very 
lately both in this Oitie and many places neere adjoyning^ 
to the impoverishing of many simple people, as well Men 
as Women: WIlo were arraigned and couvicted for the 
same at the Sessions House in the Old Bayly tbe 14 of 
Januarie, this present yeare, 1613. — Printed at London 
for Edward Marchant, and are to be sold at his shop over 
agaiust the crosse in Paulas Church-yard. 1618. 4to. 
B. L. 11 leaves. 

This is a very disappointing production, which, though of the ex- 
trem^t rarity, we should not have noticed, had not the words “ King 
and Queen of the Fayries,” been made so prominent in large type 
on the title-page : it induced us to fancy, as no doubt other readers 
two centuries and a half ago fancied, that we should find in it some illus- 
tration, new or old, of our fairy mythology, some incidents in which 
Oberon, Titania, Puck or Robin Goodfellow, were concerned. Such 
is by no means the case, for John and Alice West obtained their 
designation from the impudent success with which they accomplished 
some of -the commonest frauds and cheats upon public credulity. 

The tract is formally divided into thirteen chapters, each chapter 
containing particulars, such as they are, of the pretended preterna- 
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tural and fortnne-teUmg powers of tins profligate couple TLey cer- 
tainly did pretend tliat tLey were aided by Oberon and otbei Paines, 
and, if we are to believe tbe narrative, tbey Lad by sorcery tbe means 
to distort or destroy tbe limbs of people wLo offended tbem Besides, 
we are told tbat “ tbe woman took upon ber to be familiarly ac- 
quamfced witb tbe Kmg and Queene of Paines,** and botb sbe and 
ber busband boasted, tbat '‘tbey could command mestimable trea- 
sure ** In Cbap n we are told of one Tbomas Moore, wbo bad 
offended by ‘‘blabbmg tbe secrets of tbe Paines,’* and tbat fact 
commg to tbe ears of Oberon, tbe King was enraged, and at once 
struck bim lame as a pumsbment tbe Pairy Queen, however, mter- 
fered on bebalf of tbe sufferer and, at bis heavy cost, provided an 
oil by wbicb be would be mstantly recovered ** To more incredulous 
persons, tbe Wests sometimes produced botb Oberon and Titama 
themselves, by dressmg up a couple of accompbces 

It IS useless to follow up these impostures, but tbe real value of tbe 
tract consists m tbe manner m wbicb it shows, tbat just about tbe time 
tbat SbakesJ»eare ceased to write, tbe bebef m tbe existence of 
Pames was so prevalent among tbe lower orders. West and bis wifi 
were not themselves ^'Kmgand Queen of tbe Paines,** but persons 
wbo asserted tbat they bad irresistible influence with tbeir myste- 
rious majesties On tbe strength of tbeir miraculous foreknowledge, 
people of aU classes resorted to tbem for tbeir mformation regardmg 
bfe, death, or loss of property 

At last they were detected and arraigned, as tbe title-page mforms 
us, on tbe 14tb J an 1613, but what punishment was inflicted upon 
tbem does not appear , and at tbe end of tbe tract ‘‘a second ISraign- 
ment” is spoken of, as if they were soon agam to be tried for other 
offences of tbe like kmd Regarding these, when disclosed, tbe anony- 
mous author undertook to give tbe earbest information. There is no 
** Pmis** at tbe end of tbe tract, and possibly what was yet to come 
was to be given m a sort of supplement Of such an addition, if it 
were prmted, we have never beard 


Kma, Humpheey — ^An Halfe-penny-wortb of Wit in a Ponny- 
wortb of Paper Or tbe Hermites Tale. Tbe third Im- 
pression — London Printed for Thomas Thorp, by the 
Assignement of Edw Blount 1613. 4to 24 leams. 
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Htimplirey King, tlie real or supposed writer of tliis trashy tract, is 
the same person to whom, in 1599, Thomas Nash had inscribed his 
‘‘Lenten Stuffe,” in praise of the Herrmg. He there announces 
“ The Hermit^s Tale” as forth-coming, and in all probability it did 
come forth, and was twice printed before 1613, when, as we see, “ the 
third impression” was pubhshed by Thorpe, to whom it had been 
assigned by Blount', the Stationer who probably had issued the previous 
impressions. No earher copy than that at the head of our article is 
known, the first and second editions having entirely disappeared. 
Their popularity, and consequent destruction had, of course, been 
much increased by the praises bestowed upon the piece and its author 
by a man like Nash. 

The dedication is to the Countess of Sussex, and in it, as well as in 
the address “to Ms well-wishers,” the author (if such King really were) 
dwells much upon Ms general ignorance, and upon his inabihty even 
to spell, a fault at that time of less importance, than after a strict uni- 
formity had been established. Perhaps he relied upon his printer, or, 
more likely, he procured the aid of some competent friend, for besides 
Nash, he had other literary acquaintances . Ms business seems to have 
been that of a Tobacconist, and the author of “Lenten Stufie” punning 
upon Ms name, speaks of him as “ the King of Tobacconists.” He 
himself, taking up the same joke, teUs us that he is to be treated with 
all respect, for that he is “ a King by birth.” So the writer of some 
anonymous lines (among other poems mtroducing the book) asks, 

“How dares the Author passe unto the presse. 

Where Satyres, Essayes, Epegrames do swarme. 

The Comicke and the stately Tragicke verse, 

And Caltha, metamorphos’d with a charme ? 

A strong imagination wrought this thing : 

His name being Kmg,he tMnkes himselle a King.” 

TMsds rather bad joking, but, at all events, it furmshes us with a 
us^ul note upon T. Oudwode’s “ Caltha Poetarum, or the Bumble 
Bee,” wMch was firinted in 1599, and gave such offence that an at- 
tempt was made to suppress it, and it was ordered by authority that 
all copies that could be procured should be brought in to be burned. 
The lines above quoted show that it must have been published, a point 
that has been doubted : it is, however, one of the rarest, as well as 
poorest books in our language. 

Another of the introductory poems is in the form of a soimet, 
wMch aHudes .to King’s mock-patronage of Nash’s productions, 
and seems to warrant the conclusion that Nash was still living when 
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tills “ Half-penny-worth of Wit” was first printed in it the writer 
says 

He take a solemne oath 
By the Red-hemng, thy true Patronage, 

And famous Nash, so deere unto us both,’* &c 

Yet we know that Hash was dead in 1601 “ The Hermit’s Tale” 

IS worth httle, and, in fact, is no tale at all, but a ramblmg sort of dia- 
logue between a young man and an anchorite on the follies and vices 
of the world, without any particulars The verses are in many kinds 
of measures, the hues are of all lengths, and in the middle we have a 
supposed story by Skelton, of a young man who feU in with some 
sectaries, supped with them, invited them to breakfast next morning, 
and then abused them and their prmciples, especially their puritanical 
hostihty to May-poles The foUowmg is a specimen, where Hobin- 
hood, Little John, Skelton and Tarlton are mtroduced 


" But what meane I to runne so farre ? 

My foohsh words may breed a skarre 
Let us talke of Robm Hoode, 

And Little John m merry Shirewood , 

Of Poet Skelton with his pen, 

And many other merry men , 

Of May-game Lords and Sommer Queenes, 

With Milke-maydes dancmgo’er the greenes , 

Of merry Tarlton, in our time, 

Whose conceite was veiy fine , 

Whom Death hath wounded with his dart. 

That lov’d a May-pole with his heart 
His humour was to please all them 
That were no Gods, but mortall men , 

Por (saith he) m these our daaes 
The Cobler now his Last downe laies, 

And if he can but reade (God wot) 

He tallies and prates, he knowes not what, 

Of May-poles and of merriments. 

That have no spot of ill pretence 
But I wonder, now and then, 

To see the wise and learned men, 

With countenance gnm and many a frowne, 

Cry, Maistcrs, plucke the May-pole downe I” 

So he proceeds with some humour, we must own, to ridicule those 
who made vows against “ the wooden sinne” of the May-polo There 
really is nothmg else in the tract worth quoting, and the whole has 
too much the appearance of a catch-penny, in spite of Hash’s lauda- 
tion of the author 


Kireman^ Francis^ — ^The Unlucky Citizen Experimentally 
Described in the various Misfortunes of an unlucky Lon- 

F F 
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doner. Calculated for tlie Meridian of tliis City, but may 
serve by way of Advice to all the Cominalty of England^ 
but more perticularly to Parents and Children, Masters 
and Servants, Husbands and Wives. Intermixed with 
severall Choice Hovels. Stored with a variety of Examples 
and advice. President and Precept, Illustrated with Pic- 
tures fitted to the severall Stories. Fceliw quern faciunt 
aliena pericula cautum, — London, Printed by Anne John- 
son, for Era. Kirkman, and are to be Sold at his Shop in 
Pan-Church street, over against the sign of the Eobin 
Hoodciear Aldgate, &c. 1673. 8vo. IW leaves. 

The above printed title-page is preceded by an engraved one, in the 
centre of which we read The Unlucky Citizen by P. K.” and the 
ensuing couplet : 

“ Tbe lucky have their days, and those they chuse : 

The unlucky have but hours, and those they loose.” 

Opposite the engraved title-page are verses headed “ The mind of 
the Frontispiece and this frontispiece is divided into five compart- 
ments, besides the centre . the two at the top are devoted to the his- 
tory of Whittmgton and his Cat, which is briefly narrated at the end 
of the book : the one at the bottom represents Ludgate Prison, where 
the author had been confined for debt : it has three male figures, the 
author entering, and two bailiffs standing by . one of the latter is point- 
ing to what is called the horn of suretyship,*' into the wide end of 
which a man is leapmg, while another is in vam endeavouring to make 
his escape at the narrow end. Eound ife are these lines : 

Beware of suretyship, take heed of pleasure ; 

^ You may go in with ease, get out at leisure.” 

A lucky Alderman with a large bag of money, and an unlucky citizen 
presenting a petition are on each side of the central compartment. 
There are seven other ill-designed, and worse engraved, copper-plates 
*Hi the body of the volume, either relating to the adventures of the 
hero of it, or to some novels mtroduced for the sake of variety, and 
in the way of illustration, in the course of the narrative. 

The body of the hook is an early and amusing piece of autobio- 
graphy, relating the life and adventures of the author, Francis Kirk- 
man, a wen known bookseller, (as they then began to be cahed, instead 
of the older word stationer) who about the middle of the seventeenth 
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century coUeeted many old plays, of wliicli he boasted that he pos- 
sessed a complete assemblage, printed or reprinted Two years anterior 
to the date of the wort in hand he had put forth ‘‘ A true, perfect 
and exact Catalogue of all the Comedies, Tragedies, Tragi- comedies, 
<fec , that were ever yet printed and published,” and it mcluded 
several now lost, as well as others of the highest curiosity and value 
The mam fault of the hst was, that it imputed to some popular 
authors dramas with which they had been m no way connected still 
as to others, it furnished useful and authentic information 

Kirkman or Kirkham (as it was sometimes spelt) is a name in vari- 
ous ways connected with our early stage , but if Francis had been, 
even distantly, related to the Edward Eirkham or Kirkman, who was 
Master of the Children of the Queen’s Revels m Jan 1603-4, "and who, 
twenty years before that date, had belonged to the department of the 
Revels, (Hist Engl Dram Poetry and the Stage, I 362, &c ) we feel 
confident that he would have mentioned it with some pride and satis- 
faction It IS, however, qmte certain that Francis Kirkman was 
interested m our theatres, before the time of the Civil Wars, m more 
ways than the mere collection and repubhcation of old dramas On 
p 259 of his autobiography, he tells us, 

I pleased m>sell otherwise by readmg, for I then began to collect, and 
have since perfected, my Collection of all the English Stage Plays that weie 
ever yet punted, and I have them all, and have read them all , and therefore, 

I suppose, my Judgment may pass as mdiffeiently authentick And I have 
had so gieat an Itch at Stage-playing, that I have been upon the Stage, not 
only in private to entertam friends, but also on a publique Theatre there I 
have acted, but not much nor often , and that Itch is so well laid over, that I 
can content myself with seeing two or three plays m a yeai ” 

This was written m the year 1672 when, as he elsewhere states, he 
was forty-one years old, which fixes his birth m 1631 , so that, although 
he was not born until nearly aU our great dramatic poets of the school 
of Shakespeare were dead, or had ceased to write, he must have known 
many who had known them, as well as various old actors who had 
played m their pieces It is on this account that we especially regret 
the meagreness of the information supphed, on this authority, regard^- 
mg our early drama and its supporters The precedmg is almost the 
only passage that can be said distmetly to refer to them, but Kirkman 
professes to denve from plays several of the novels he mseris to lighten 
his narrative “ It may be (he remarks on p 268), I may make bold 
with the plot or story of an English Stage-play, when it is fit to my pur- 
pose I am sure those stones must be good, for oui English Come- 
dies and Tragedies exceed all othei nations now in every thing,” Of 

p 1, 2 
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coTirse, wlien ke used tke adverb “ now” ke kardly applied it to tke 
productions of tke frenckified Engksk Stage, suck as Ckarles II. kad 
made it, but to tke admirable examples of dramatic writing suck as 
Skatespeare and kis immediate successors kad left it. J ames Skirley 
was tke last of tkat good old sekool, and Zirkman obtained tke inci- 
dents of one of kis novels from tkat dramatist’s Gamester,” wkick 
kad been licensed m 1633, and was printed in 1637. Kirkman’s notions 
as to tke nature and purpose of a play are excellent, and on p. 261, 
ke observes • 

“ Few of the Vulgar understand the ckiefest part, the end of the Play, the 
Soul and Plot of it, and how it is managed, so that always Vwe %s comited 
mid Ym'txie cherished; kow the poet creates and destroys at his pleasure, and 
still keeps all within the hounds of Justice, giving punishment to Offenders, 
and reward to the Virtuous,” 

He was so well acquainted with tke productions of our stage before 
tke closing of tke Theatres by tke Puritans, tkat in tke very year in 
wkick ke put forth kis account of kis own life, 1673, ke reprinted tke 
comic portions of various old comedies, including some by Shakes- 
peare, under tke title of Tke Wits or Sport upon Sport, being a 
curious Collection of several Drolls and Farces it kad originally 
come out with tke aid of Eobert Cox, tke actor, in 1662. Eirkman’s 
own famikar style in kis book is not unfrequently strengthened by 
expressions almost proverbial, borrowed from our old plays. 

One of the most mteresting parts of kis narrative relates to kis own 
works consisting mainly of translations of old French Eomances, suck 
as “ Amadis de Gaule,” tke “ Loves and Adventures of Clerio and 
Lozia,” &c. with an admiration for wkick ke began life, and in which 
he persevered as long as we are able to trace him. This we can only 
do, at all satisfactorily, by tke mformation ke has himself supplied ; for 
whether ke kved long, or died soon after 1673, we have no means of 
knowing. He is said to have translated “ Tke History of Erastus and 
tke Seven Wise Masters” in 1674, and to have had some concern in 
writing tke ** Life of tke Engksk Eogue,” tke last part of wkick 
appeared in 1680; but this is uncertain. Tke latter part of kis 
“ Erastus ” is made up of tke story of an old play called Alexander 
and Lodowick.” He was tke real cause of many of kis own 
misfortunes ; and ke was not, m truth, as a citizen, so unlucky” as 
improvident, ill-calculatiag, and injudicious. His portrait is sometimes 
prefixed to tke volume in our hands, but in two of tke throe copies 
we have kad an opportunity of inspecting, it was wanting, and perhaps 
it was not published with it. 
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Kirkmais-^ Francis — Tlie Honour of Chi\ralry or tlie famous 
and delectable History of Don Belliams of Greece Oon- 
tmumg as well the valiant Exploits of that magnanimous 
and heroiok Prmce &c as also the Wars between him and 
the Souldan of Persia The second Part Illustrated 
with Pictures Now newly written m English by P K 
&c — ^London Printed by Tho Johnson &o 1664. B L 
4to 97 leaves 

Francis Kirkman, who professes to be the author of this second 
part of “ Don BeUianis,’* tells the Header, “ in the invention and writing 
I spent not a full week adding afterwards, “ this is no translation 
but a fancy we have many pleasant and ingemous romances in the 
Enghsh tongue, but we are obhged to other nations for their mvention 
of them Very few have been written originally m Enghsh, and only 
Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia hath had the success to be not only ap- 
proved of in our own language, but rendered into French and other 
languages ” 

He goes on to state that the first part of “Don Belliams” was written 
in Itahan, and there is a version of it by L A , under the title of “ The 
Honour of Chivaby,” as early as 1598, 4to A reprint, professing to 
be a translation from the Itahan, was published m 1650, and this per- 
haps mduced Eirkman to attempt a second part 


Ejjtaves^ a Mess oe — ^Eoome for a Mess of Emaves Or a 
Selection^ or a Detection, or a Demonstration, or a Mani- 
festation of four© Slaves, &c With a Narration or a 
Declaration, a Delation or an Exphcation of a strange 
(but true) battell fought m the httle Isle (or Worlde) of 
Man &c — London prmted by N F &c 1610. 4to. 
19 leaves. 

Between the years 1609 and 1612, Samuel Howlands published 
several satirical and humorous tracts called “ Tho Enave of Clubs, 
More Knaves yet,” &c and the writer of the anonymous production 
before us, without a particle of wit or drollery, seems to have on- 
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deavoTired to take advantage of tke popularity of Bowlands by 
imitating Ms title-pages. Ko other copy of the lU-printed performance 
before ns seems extant, and it may therefore be worth while to describe 
it. After the title is mserted an address to the reader, followed by an 
nnsnbscfibed dedication to Sir J ohn Lebon, Knight. Tho body of the 
tract then commences, and proceeds, without any order and with little 
meanmg, until we come to an Epistle, which being addressed to 
Morpheus, brother to Oberon, King of the Fayries,” seems to pro- 
mise something, but it contams nothing ; and the piece ends with two 
pages headed “ A Messe of Knaves,’* equally dull and barren. 


Knaves.— Knaves are no honest Men. Or 

More Knaues yet, 

A couple well met. 

Being a briefe Discours§ concerning the (Offices and) 
Humours of Quarterman and Waterton^ both being Jacks 
out of Office. 

Which if they were namelesse, yet I make no doubt, 

A man that hath senses may soone smell^them out. 

Composed by I. L. a lover of honest Men^ and hater of 
Knaves j and Printed in the yeare of the discoverie of a 
Couple, 8vo. B. L. 8 leaves. 

This is a hbellous royalist attack upon Waterton, who had been tho 
puritanical High Constable of Wappmg, and upon Quarterman, who 
had filled the office of Marshal of the Marshalsea • they had both been 
turned out of their places, and meeting in the street they adjourn to 
have “a quart (or a pottle) of burnt claret” together: over it they 
hold their conversation upon their own excluded condition, and on 
affairs public and private. 

The tract has no printer’s name, for obvious reasons, and no doubt 
the initials ** I. L. a lover of honest men ” are merely assumed. The 
precise date is uncertam,but it was after Cheapside Cross had been 
pulled down, and when Charles I. was, at one time, expected in 
London. By the following extract it seems that Quarterman had 
some concern in the destruction of Cheapside Cross When I was 
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first made Marshall, I had no sooner entred into my office, hut Cheap- 
side Crosse fell presently into an agonie, and I had no sooner said, 
downe with it ’ but downe it went Heavens grant that I nevei may 
be the resurrection of the body thereof, lest I should be called into 
question for my presumption at the puUmg of it downe 

They talk of gomg over to Hew England or Virginia, in order to 
get out of the way of their enemies, and the most curious portion 
of this temporary pubhcation is the following — 

“ Qum tei man I, but Brothei Waterton, I heare there’s a worse thing than 
all this, which is like to come upon us very shortly 

“ Wateiton Why, what is that, I pi ay you ? 

“ Qam t Marry, they sav that the running Stationei s of London, I meane such 
as use to sing Ballads, and those that ciye Malignant Pamphlets in the streets, 
have all laid their heads togethei , and are framing a bill of mdytement against 
us, because divers times, to show the power of our authority, we have taken 
perforce, oi tome their ridiculous papers 

Wat By the masse, I thought that something was the mattei, that made 
the knave so saucie on Towei Hill the othei dav , for I did but bid him be gone, 
and not stand bawhng of his Ballads m that manner, and he told me that he 
would smg them when I was hang’d , nay, perhaps (quoth he) one that shall 
be of thine owne execution 

** Qua) t But what was the subject of the mattei that he sung at that tune, 

I pi ay you ? 

** Wat For that I do not well know, because he had almost done before I 
came to him , but I’me sure the knave prayed both for the King, and the Queene 
too, in the conclusion ” 

This passage forms a remarkabje comment on the order issued to the 
Provost Marshal m Sept 1648, ‘‘to seize upon all ballad singers, 
sellers of mahgnant pamphlets, and to send them to the seveial 
militias,” &c Whitelocke’s Memorials, p 337 


Knell^ Thomas 

A piththy Hote to Papists all and some 
that joy m Feltons Martirdome 
Disirmg them to read this, and to judge, 
and not m spite at sunple truth to grudge 

Set foorth by one that knew his life, and was with him at 
the houne of his death, which was the vm of August 
Anno 1570 at the west end of Panics Ohurcho over 
against the Bishops gate where he set up the Bui. — 
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Imprinted at London at tlie long sLop adjoining nnto 
Saint Mildreds Clmrcli in tlie Pultrie, tlie xxiii of August^ 
by Jolm AUde. 4to. B. L. 8 leaves, 

TLe name of tLe author of this rhyming appeal, description, and 
narrative, for it is ah three, is thus given at the end : ‘‘ Amen. qd. 
T. Knel, luni,** meanmg, as we conclude, junior^ the author’s father 
being alive m August, 1670. The question is, who was T. KnelJunior ? 
He was, we apprehend, the comedian celebrated by Thomas Hey- 
wood, in his ‘‘ Apology for Actors,” 1612, who was almost in as groat 
favour with audiences at theatres as Tarlton, and who, like Tarl- 
ton, was employed by publishers to write on the striking events of 
the day ; their popularity secured many purchasers to whatever had 
such names appended. This was the case with Kemp, the immediate 
successor of Tarlton, who in 1587 put forth his “ DutifuJl Invective 
against the moste haynous Treasons of Ballard and Babmgton,” and 
who afterwards supported many comic characters in the plays of 
Shakespeare and other dramatists. 

Our present business is with Thomas Knell only ; and we are, pro- 
bably, not to suppose that he, any more than Tarlton or Kemp, was 
really the author of the ephemeral works to which stationers put his 
well-known name. Four productions, so circumstanced, have come 
down to us, but Ritson and other bibliographers only mention two, 
— ^an “ Epitaph ” upon Bonner in 1569, and an Answer ” to the Popish 
Bill found in the streets of Northampton m 1570. To these we are 
able to add two others ; one of them the tract forming the heading of 
the present article, and the other a broadside thus entitled 

An A. B. C. to the christen congregation, 

Or a pathe way to the heavenly hahitacion.*’ 

This was merely a broadside from the press of R. Kele, without date, 
and did not rise to the dignity belonging to the work before us, 
which forms two sheets 4to., printed in large type by John Allde. 
It commences by reference to the dangerous lenity hitherto shown to 
many traitors, although not to the Nortons, who had so recently 
suffered. KneR then teUs us that John Felton was deluded by faith 
in the Pope to affix the Bull on the gate of the Bishop of London 

" The Bnl bewitcht his calvish braine, 
and Pius, his deer God, 

Made him, to[o] holde for his hohoof 
to taste of such a rod. 
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He dmst piesume, good Catholick ^ 
t’erect up forraine power, 

And subjects faithful harts, now well, 
by flattery to devoure ” 

He denies that Felton could, m any sense of the word, be called 
a martyr, and labours this point at some length, proceeding afterwards 
to his trial and conviction at Guildhall, and to his conveyance to the 
place of execution There the sufferer refused all counsel from Pro- 
testant clergymen, and insisted upon saymg his prayers in Latin — • 

‘‘ For Misere'i e on his knees, 
all trembling he did say, 

But softly to hun self, that few 
could hear what he did pray 
Belike he thought, as Papists doo, 
the Latin to excel , 

And so he thought, his piayer said 
therein, to be ful wel ” 

After hanging for some time he was cut down still alive, “but 
spake not much,’' and was then, as usual, quartered The last Imes of 
ElneU’s performance are these — 

“ Bewaie, ye papists, and take heed, 

I read you yet beware, 

And cast all Popery from your harts , 
take heed of helush rore 
And if you wil not yet be true 
to God, and our good Queen, 

I pray to God that all youi endes 
as Feltons may be seen 
And God save Queen Elizabeth 
from Papists wil and power, 

That sharpned swoord by Gospelles foice 
may all hei foes devoure 

“Amen qd T Knel " 

Although there is no display of poetical! ability m any part of this 
production, we do not imagine, as already observed, that Enell wrote 
it himself, any more than other pieces similarly circumstanced his 
name was most likely all that was valuable to the pubksher The 
piece itself is entirely unique, and has never been mentioned by any 
bibliographer 


EjsriaHT OP the Sea — The Heroicall Adventures of the Knight 
of the Sea^ comprised m the most famous and renowned 
Histone of the Illustrious and Excellently accomplished 
Prince Oceandor, Grand-sonne to the mightio and Mag- 
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nariinious Claranax, Bmperotir of Constantinople^ and tlie 
Empress© Basilia : and sonne unto the incomparable 
Olbiocles Prince of Grecia^ by the beautious Princesse 
daughter unto the puissant King Eubaldo of 
Hungaria &c. At London Printed for William Leake. 
1600. B. L. 4to. 124 leaves. 

This is one of the few romances of the period when it was published 
not derived from some foreign original, and it is quite evident from 
perusal that it was not a translation. One other copy of it only is 
known: and “a second part,” if not printed, was projected, as on 
p. 147 we read the fohowmg margmal note : — “ Kosamyra, of whomo 
you shall heare more in the second part of this historic.” 

“ The Heroical Adventures of the Knight of the Sea ” has been 
considered by the Rev. H. J. Todd (Spenser's Works, I. clxi.) as a 
hloek-Romance, and he therefore claimed for this country that it had 
preceded Spam in such extravagant productions. This point may 
perhaps be disputed, for, although the style of the performance in 
many places is bombastic and conceited, and the incidents unnatural 
and extravagant, in these respects it goes but httle beyond perfor- 
mances of the same kmd which had been translated from the French 
by Anthony Munday and others. The author, whoever he were, seems 
to have striven to imitate his predecessors, and in imitating he has 
sometimes exceeded them, both m his adventures and m the language 
in which he has related them. It is not to be disputed that he has 
shown considerable invention in the variety of perils through which 
he carries his hero, and that his work, on the whole, is more amusing 
and less prosaic than some others of the period, He has mterspersed 
a good deal of poetry in the four and twenty chapters into which the 
romance is divided, but little can be said m favour of the productions 
of his Muse. One piece of the kind may deserve notice, as an early 
specimen of undramatic blank-verse. It commences as follows ^ 

" My beldame, Grandame Circe, heipe in haste 
Thy daughter deare to wreake a full revenge 
Upon this wicked murdeier of my sonne ; 

Whom hee hath slaine by vigour of his arme, 

Which was our joy, which was our onely hope, 

Our onely comfortable age’s stay . 

Whose ^oule doth cry for vengeance, to bee wreakt 
Upon, his mischiefes worker : therefore lend 
Your happy heipe ; yet not to put to death 
This worthy knight/’ &c. 
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Tlie liero is tlie son of Olbiocles and Akaidiana lie is called 
Oceander because be is born at sea, while his mother is in the ship of 
a giant who has tom her from her friends In order to save the 
infant, Almidiana entrusts him to a fisherman who happens to be 
saihng near, and he delivers him safely to the Emperor of Grecia, 
and until the close of the history he continues a Pagan he is then 
suddenly converted, and discovers his Christian parentage by moans 
of an enchanter’s seroU He is furnished with magical armour, the 
obtammg of which from the same enchanter is thus described in 
Chapter YU — 

“Haying ended his salute, hee tooke downe the aimour from his hackney, 
and uncovering it, gave it nnto Oceandei , who not a little joyful foi being 
owner of so gorgeous a piece of hamesse, rewaidmg theclwarfe, sent him backe 
with innumerable thankes to his master Artimagus for so raie a present and 
causing himself presently to be indossed with his inchaunted armour, heo 
found it more fit for him then the nine hide-folded Target for the vigorous 
arme of the invulneiable Greekish Champion Achilles , and more goigeous 
then the Yulcan-framed armom of -ZEneas, fetched from the Cyclops foige by 
the Paphian Goddesse Cythaiea, when she sought for her sormes safeguarde 
(tiom the fury of Rutilian Tumus) fighting for a kmgdome and his love, 
LaMnia Oceander being thus gorgeously armed in the inchaunted hamesse, 
and stoutly advancmg his shield (the device wheieof was the Neptunian 
kmgdome) hee praunced up and downe befoie Queene Kami a, being esteemed 
of his behoulders the best accomphshed gentleman in all the terntones of the 
Afrike contment 

In the twelfth chapter Oceander combats with Phianora, a Princess 
of Britam m the disguise of a kmght errant, whose helmet he strikes 
off, and with whom (hke Artegal and Britomart m “The Eairy Queen,” 
B lY c 6, npon an exactly correspondmg occasion) he instantly falls 
in love this sudden attachment will not appear at all surprismg after 
readmg the subsequent piece of description — 

“ Therewith the buckles being broken have empoverished the helmet to much 
Oceander’s eye-sight with the aspectmg of the most beawtiMl object that cvci 
dame Nature by her deified cunmng framed Eoi so soon as the jnoud helmet 
was distennanted of so precious a head, such a bush of gouldcn twisted tres&a- 
Imes rained themselves into the bosome of the Pnncc&se, as the Joic-scnt 
showre of Pactolian gold into the lovely lap of Banae which being hand- 
somly dissheveled about her armed shoulders, made her lesomblc hi inlit-sliming 
Cynthia in the gray cleare welkm m fashion, though faire ext cc« ling hci m 
favourable fainiesse so angehcall were the lookes of this divine and more 
then beawtifull Lady-kmght, at whose sight, like the &un-g<i/mg Indian, 
Oceander was so amazed, as hke one transmuted, hee stoode still mute in a 
quandaxie, being of a gieate while not able to iccovci his ovcr-iavished 
senses ” 

In the second part, which is not extant, and possibly never appeared, 
we may conclude that the union of Oceander and Phianoxa was cele- 
brated 
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One of tlie most remarkable of wkat are strictly considered mock- 
romances, not of a political cast, is entitled “Wit and Fancy m a 
Maze,’’ 8vo. 1656, tlie running title to wlucli is “Don Zara del Fogo ” 
There are many curious matters in it, including, in Chapter iv. of 
Book II., notices of the following Enghsh poets, who are supposed to 
he assembled in Paradise; — Chaucer; Lydgate; Gower, Skelton; 
Ben JTonson; Chapman; Spenser; Harmgton; Owen; Constable; 
Darnel; Drayton; Shakespeare; Fletcher; Goffe; Massinger; Dekker; 
Webster ; Suckling ; Cartwright ; and Carew. In Chapter iii. of Book 
ITT, is introduced a Masque of “ Yenus and Adorns,” It was repub- 
lished m 1660, under the title of “ Romancio-mastix.” 


Lambeeto^ Dok JtTAi<r.— -Don Jnan Lamberto : or a Comical 
History of our late Times. Wherein the subtil contri- 
vances, arch rogueries and villainous treasons of the late 
notorious Rebels, under several feigned names are jovially 
discovered, and to the very life displayed. In two Parts. 
By Montelion, Knight of the Oracle, &c. The third Edi- 
tion corrected. — ^Ldndon Printed for Henry Marsh &c. 
1664, B. L. 4to. 43 leaves. 

This political mock-romance, in two parts, was extremely popular : 
the first part was printed in 1661, and had so rapid a sale that the 
second part was added in the same year, and both parts went through 
three editions by 1664 : they were again printed in 1665. A wood-cut 
faces the title-page, representing “ the giant Desborough” and Lam- 
bert, with “ the Meek Knight,” Richard CromweU, in custody be- 
tween them. This refers to Chapter IX. of the first part, which is 
thus entitled;— -“How the Knight of the Golden Tulip (Lambert) and 
the Knight of the Mysterious Allegories (Yane) came to the castle of 
Sir Fleetwood, the Contemptible Knight, where they met with the 
grim giant Desborough, and how they went aH three and puRod the 
Meek Knight, who was then Chief Soldan, out of his place by night."’ 

The first part, which is superior to the second both in humour and 
yarieiy, is diyided into twenty-one Chapters : the second part consists 
of thirteen Chapters, which relate very much to Hewson, Ludlow, 
and Peters : the eighth Chapter is entitled How the Arch-priest 
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Hugo Petros made love unto tlie fair Dolcomona, wlio was married to 
Kilmaddox, Knight of the Bloody Cleaver, and of the letter which he 
wrote unto her, and what happened thereupon ” In the second part 
a poem of six stanzas is introduced, which, like the prose, is a happy 
burlesque of the style m which popular romances were then wiitton 
The authorship has never been ascertained, but it has been attributed 
by Anth Wood (lY 245, Edit Bhss) to Elatman, or to John Phillips, 
Milton’s nephew A person of the name of Emanuel Foord had 
written a romance called ‘‘ The famous History of Montelion, Knight 
of the Oracle,” and from it the pseudonome of the author of “ Don 
Juan Lamberto” seems taken Ho earlier edition of Foord’s work 
than that of 1633 is recorded, but he mentions in the prohminary 
matter that he was also the author of “ Parismus,” which came out in 
1598 An edition of Montehon appeared as late as 16G8 


Lamentation oe Teot — The Lamentation of Troy for the 
Death of Hector Whereunto is annexed An Olde 
Woman^s Tale m hir sohtane Cell Qmne gerendum leve 
€$t — London Prmted by Peter Short for William Mattes. 
1594 4to 82 leaves • 

The author, who subscribes the dedication to Lord Willoughby 
d’Eresby. I O , and adds the same imtials at the conclusion of each 
part of his work, “ Fims, I O has no real pretensions to be con- 
sidered a poet, although, from the style and tone of his composition, he 
unquestionably held himself to be ” one of the Muses quire ” His 
production is one of extraordmary rarity, but its merits alone would 
scarcely have entitled it to notice We apprehend that the ** Old 
Woman’s Tale,” (an “ old wives Tale,” was then a proverbial expression) 
which occupies the last twenty-two pages, has reference to the writei ’s 
own history, as the youngest of three sons to a widotr, w^ho had been 
left very scantily provided for, and who is supposed to live by heiself 
m a cell To her eldest son all the family property, w'hich a^ipears to 
have been considerable, had descended, and hei great complaint is 
agamst ‘‘the custom of England,” (which, she says, prevailed no 
where else) by which the younger branches of a family were stripped , 
for the sake of enriching the heir at law This seems a strange 
subject for a work of fancy, but it is nevertheless superior to 
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that portion called ** The Lamentation of Troy.” — Tlie Old Woman’s 
Tale” is in couplets, usually of eiglit syllables, and m not unsuccessful 
imitation of poets of a mueli anterior date, being full of archaisms 
both of words and phrases : thus it begins : 

“ It fel about that time of the ycaic, 

When Phoebus, with his beamis cicer. 

Looked on Tellus with a pleasant face, 

Almost from the top of the highest place 
Ot his stately throne, where he in pompe riclcth, 

And through the heavens (as hun list) glidcth, 

Carried on palfreis, whoso wondrous swift pace 
Cu’cuit the welkin m a daies space,” &c. 

The matter is hardly worth pursuing, but the writer enters the cottage 
(poetically called ‘*a cell”) of an old dame, and she, instantly and 
without any reason, gives him a full, true and particular account of all 
her family affairs and circumstances : we quote a short passage where 
she tells the author, 

' ** Whom Eortune favours they shal have friends, 

And friendship, for the most part, with riches blonds : 

Poverty is burdensome, and though he be of bloud, 

It is no policie to do him good ; 

Por now we must square £d by policie. 

Pie on this oldc leleeving charitio I 
They doe abandon’t, it smels ot popene : 

Thus doth prevaile this new-biocht foppone.” 

When the author treats bf poverty, he writes with more than usual 
animation. He here introduces a comphment to his dedicatee. Pere- 
grine Bertie, Lord Willoughby, whom in several places, as comman- 
der of the Queen’s troops m the Low Countries, he addresses as 
Albion’s Hector. 

One of the chief points he urges, in that part of his work called 
“ The Lamentation of Troy for the death of Hector,” is that Homer, 
in consequence of being himself a G-reek, had made his hero Achilles 
instead of Hector, who for generosity, manhness and courage, was 
really the superior of the two. He terms Spenser “ the only Homer 
living,” and mdeed mentions no other poet, with the exception of 
Sidney, under his poetical name of Astrophil ; 

Such were the teares of Albions Stella faire, 

Wbich in continual raining she did shed *, 

And such her sighes, which ecchoed in the airc 
When she heard say hir Astrophil was dead. 

Two ftaeh sweet creatures never moumde afore, 

But Helen’s griefe was far exceeding more.” 

St^h is the form of stanza observed Ihroughout, while I. O. makes 
ail the relatives and friends of Hector lament in succession over lus 
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mangled corse When it comes to Helen’s turn the author intioduces 
SIX of his best Imes — 

With that she started, and began a fresh 

Renting hei garments, throwing foith her biests, 

She protered violence to hir tender flesh , 

But f careful hands denide such bolde lequests 
What violent hand doth touch, and yet not withci, 

The throne wheie all the Giaces sit togither ^ ” 

We know of only three perfect copies of this production, through- 
out which the author labours to mtroduce scriptural and classical 
illustrations He was evidently not a scholar, though he might wish 
to be thought one 


LanEj John — Tom Tel-troths Message^ and Ins Pens Com- 
plaint A worke not unpleasant to be read, nor unprofi- 
table to be followed Written by lo La Gent Nullum 
in correcto crimine crimen erit — ^London Imprinted for R 
Howell, and are to be sold at his shop, neere the great 
North doore of Paules, at the signe of the white horse. 
1600 4to 

We never saw any other copy of this remarkable poem, and doubt 
if any other exists It is therefore the more to be lamented that 
it is imperfect, and we are unable to state of how many leaves it 
properly consists we apprehend that a stanza or two only are wanting 
at the end, and that it is perfect at the beginning, although the page 
containing the dedication, “ to the worshipfull Master George Dowse, 
Gentleman,” is numbered 6 The signature on it is A 3 , the title- 
page must have been A 2, and a blank leaf before it, as was not un- 
frequently the case, A 

The dedication is subscribed lo La and in catalogues that men- 
tion the work, it is attributed to John Lane , but those initials may 
of course apply to any other name beginning with them The author 
says that “ Tom Tel-troth’s Message ” is the first fruites of my 
barren brame,” which seems to make it unlikely that it was by a 
person whom Philhps, in his Tlieatmm Foetamm, 1676, calls *‘afiuo 
old Queen Ehzabeth’s gentleman,” who was “ living within his remem- 
brance ” neither does Phillips enumerate ‘‘ Tom TcU-troth’s Mcssagb ” 
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among Lane^s performances ; but, on the other hand, he omits “ Triton’s 
Trumpet,” undoubtedly by Lane, and dated 1620, in which the death 
of Spenser in 1699 is mentioned, with all the particulars of his suffer- 
ings and poverty, and the vain wish of the Earl of Essex to relieve 
them. (** Life of Spenser,” edit. 1862, p. ch.) 

At the back of the dedication are eight hues in couplets “ to the 
gentlemen Eeaders,” entreating their "‘courtesy.” “Tom Tel-troth’s 
Message ” commences on sign. A 4, that page containing only two 
six-line stanzas, while all the other extant pages have each three 
stanzas. The purpose of the whole piece is the description and reproof 
of vice in all shapes, with a special personification of the seven deadly 
sins ; but we do not arrive at this portion, until after rather a long 
preliminary discourse on various branches of knowledge, in which the 
writer thus breaks out 

0 princely Poetrie, true Prophetesse, 

Perfections patteme, Matrone of the Muses, 

1 weepe to thinke how rude men doe oppresse, 

And wrong thine Art with their absurd abuses 1 

They are but drosse, thme Art it is dmne , 

Cast not therefore thy pearles to such swine ” 

Here, unless we read “pearles” as a dissyllable — pearlis — the 
measure is defective, and Lane seems not to have possessed a very 
correct ear. He falls into the vulgar error of supposing that the Ass 
of Apuleius was hterally “ bedawbed with gold,” and in other respects 
his classical information was not always accurate ; while, instead of 
observing the ancient quantities m names, he alters them to suit his 
verse : however, better scholars than Lane did the same. His cha- 
racters and descriptions of the seven deadly sins are minute and curi- 
ous, rather than bold and figurative, and will not bear a moment’s 
comparison with the grand and striking personifications of the same 
vices in Spenser. Of Wrath he says in one place 

“ Wrath is the cause that men in Smith-field meete 
(Which may be called smite-field properly) : 

Wrath is the cause that maketh every streeto 
A shambles, and a bloodie butcherie ; 

Where roystmg rufiins quarrell for their drabs. 

And for shght causes one the other stabs.” 

He too oftei3^s above, ends Ms stanzas with a feeble and inexpres- 
sive line, wheif w ought to close with strength and effect, winding up 
the author’s full meaning with force and vigour. W"hen writing of 
Avarice he says, with more than usual spirit and energy 
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“Fiom whence comes gold but from the earth below ? 

Whereof, if not ot eaith, are all men made ’ 

Like will to like, and like with like will grow , 

Growing they florish, floribhmg they fade 
But where are gold and men ? in hell wher’s hell ? 

On earth, wheie gold and men with gold do dwell ” 

He mates the foUowmg mention of subjects especially treated by 
Shakespeare, when censurmg ** Lecherie ” and its consequences — 

When chast Adorns came to mans estate, 

Venus straight courted him with many a wile 
Lucrece once scene, straight Tarqum laid a bate 
With foule mcest hei bodie to defile 

Thus men by women, women wrongde by men, 

Give matter still unto my plaintife pen 

Here he seems to use ** mcest ” for adultery, only because the latter 
did not suit his measure He is extremely fond of the epithet 
“ plamtife,"* as applied to his pen , but he never means more by it than 
as touching matter of complamt and reproof, and not of grief and 
lamentation Hear the close Lane has a remarkable allusion to the Globe 
Theatre, on the Bankside, to the ladies by whom it was frequented, and 
to the manner m which they concealed their features — 

Then light-taylde huswives, which like Syrens sing, 

And hke to Circes with their drugs enchant. 

Would not unto the Banke-sides ro-und-house fling, 

In open sight themselves to show and vaunt 
Then, then, I say, they would not masked goe, 

Though unseene, to see those they fame would know ’’ 

The Globe was a round house ” as compared with the Fortune 
Theatre, then buildmg, which was square Supposmg only one leaf 
lost, this tract, when perfect, would consist of twenty-three leaves 


Langham, Egbert — Letter WTiearm part of the enter- 
tainment untoothe Queenz Majesty at HiUmgwoorth Oastl^ 
in Warwik Sheer in this Soomerz Progress 1575. iz 
signified from a freend officer attendant xn the Coourt^ 
unto hiz jfreend a Citizen, and Merchaunt of London 

De Itegina nostra %llustT%$sima 
Dum lamata mat vicma ab Eegna tumultu ^ 

Lseta suos mter genialibus ilba diebus, 

(Gratia Dijs) fruitur Bupantur & iha Codro. 

B L 8vo. 4^iileave$. 


o a 
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THs tract is without tlie name of either printer or publisher. The 
author at the conclusion calls himself “ Mercer, Merchantaventurer, 
and Clark of the Council chamber door, and also keeper of the same,” 
and he addresses his letter “ untoo my good freend Master Humfrey 
Martin, Mercer.” There are two copies in the Bodleian Library 
which are stated to be distinct impressions, but the present accords 
exactly with one in the possession of the late Mr. Heber. 

The name of the author has usually been spelt Laneham, and 
perhaps correctly, but he himself gives it Langham on sign. F iii, 
and it is to be wondered that no person who has spoken of his bio- 
graphy has adverted to the similarity of his name to that of John 
Laneham or Langham the celebrated actor (see p. 378*) It is quite certain 
that they were both in the service of the Earl of Leicester : Eobert 
Langham was Clerk of the Council-door at EeniLworth in 1576, and 
John Langham was one of the Earl of Leicester’s players, for whom, 
with others, that nobleman had procured a license from Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1574. Eobert Langham seems to have been quite as much a 
comedian upon paper as John Langham was upon the stage, and writes 
in the most spruce and affected style, full of conceit and self-compla- 
cency. We gather from his own statement that he had been abroad, 
and that he was skilful in foreign languages, for “ my French, my 
Spanish, my Dutch, and my Latin ” receive from himself abundant 
commendation, and he certainly was scarcely less vam of his English. 
He was, also, if we are to believe his own evidence, a skilful musician ; 
“ When (says he, on sign. F m) I see company according, then can I 
be az lyvely to : sumtyme I foote it with daunsing : noow with my 
Gittem, and els with my Cittern; then at my Yergynalz. Ye know, 
nothing eums amisse to mee : then carroU I up a song withall, that by 
and by they com docking about me, lyke beez to hunny,” His spelling 
is not less affected than the rest, for it is unlike any orthography used 
at that, or at any other period. 

At fhe same time it is not to be disputed that he had talents, and he 
certainly has given a very lively, entertaining, and probably accurate 
description of the amusements prepared by the Earl of Leicester for 
Queen Elizabeth in 1575. G&orge Gascoigne was employed in the pre- 
paration of pageants and shows on the same occasion, and in his 
“Works,” 1587, he has left behind him a particular account of 
his own contributions, and of those' of other poets. Gascoigne was 
the Savage Man or Hombre Salvagio,” (for Langham must in- 
troduce his Spanish when he can) “ with an oken plant pluct 
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up by tbe roots m hiz band©,” wbo addressed the Queen as sbe came 
from buntmg 

Tbe most entertammg and curious part of Langbam’s Letter relates 
to tbe representation of tbe Hock Tuesday Show (or tbe expulsion of 
tbe Hanes) by tbe Coventry men led by Captam Cox, of wbom and of 
whose library we have the followmg mterestmg account — 

''But aware ^ keep bak, make room noow ! beer they cum And fyrst captm 
Cox, an od man I promiz yoo by profession a Mason, and that right skilfull, 
very cunning in fens, and handy as Gawm, for hiz tonswoid hangs at his tabLs 
eend great oversight hath he in matteis of stone Bor as for king Arthurz 
book, Hu5 of Buideaus, the foour suns of Aymon, Bevys of Hampton, the 
squyre of lo degree, the knight of comtesy and the Lady Baguell, Bredeiik of 
Gene, Syr Eglamoour, Sir 'ifiyamoour, Syr Lamwell, Syr Isenbras, Syr Gawyn, 
Olyver of the Castl, Lucres and Eurialus, Vugils life, the castl of Ladiez, the 
wido Edyth, the &ng and the Tanner, Flier Rous, Howleglas, Gaigantua, 
Robinhood, Adambel Clim of the dough and Willia of cloudesley, the Chuil 
and the Burd, the seaven wise Masters, the wife lapt m a Morels skin, the sak 
full of nuez, the Seargeaunt that became a Fryar, Skogan, Collyn Cloout, the 
Fryar & the boy, Elynor Rumming and the bTutbrooun maid, with many moe 
then I rehearz heere , I beleeve hee have them all at hiz hngers endz 

" Then m Philosophy both moiall and naturall, I think he be az naturally 
overseen beside poetne and Astionomie, and oother hid sciencez, as I may 
guesse by the omberty of hiz books , whearof part az I remember the Shep- 
herds kalendar, the Ship of Foolz, Hamels dreamz, the booke of Fortune, S;^ans 
puer ad mamam, the by wey to the Spitlbouse, Julian of Brainfords testament, 
the castle of Love, the booget of Hemaunds, tbe hundred Mery talez, the book 
of Riddels, the Seaven soroiz of women, the prooud wives Pater noster, the 
Chapman of the pemworth of Wit Beside his auncient playz, Yooth and 
chantee, Hikskomer, hTugize, Impacient poverty , and hcerwith doctoi Booids 
bieviary of health What shoold I rehearz heer what a bunch of Ballets and 
songs all auncient Az Broom bioom on bill. So wo iz me begon, troly lo, Over 
a whinny Meg, Hey ding a ding. Bony lass upon a green, My bony on gave me 
a bek, By a bank az I lay, and a hundred more he hath fair wrapt up in Parch- 
ment and bound with a whipcord ” 

Langbam was, therefore, bimself "naturally overseen,’* as be ex- 
presses it, m sucb now curious, and tben entertammg bterature Some 
of tbe poems, tracts, and ballads wbicb be enumerates bave been lost , 
others, and tbe greater number, bave been banded down to our day 
m various shapes, chiefly m print, and some m manuscript 
But tbe "Hock Tuesday Show” was not tbe only dramatic enter- 
tainment ojffered to tbe Queen oniihus occasion, because Langbam dis- 
tinctly speaks of a regular play " of a very good tbeam, but so set 
foortb by tbe Actoourz wel bandlmg, that pleasure and mirth made it 
seeme very short, though it lasted too good oourz and more ” This 
play, we maybe sure, was performed by James Burbadge (father of the 
famous Richard Burbadge), John Langbam (probably nearly related to 
tbe writer of tbe letter before us) and tbeir fellows, the rooognizod 
company retamed by tbe Earl of Leicester, for wbom be bad procured 

* a Q 2 
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tlie royal license already mentioned. If Shakespeare, then only in his 
eleventh year, were at Kenilworth on this occasion, as some have 
pleasantly speculated, this was, no doubt, the earliest play he could 
have seen. However, we are destitute of a particle of anything deserv- 
ing the name of evidence upon the point. 

There are several scraps of not ill-translated Latin verse in the course 
of the letter, the best of which certainly is the following from Ovid 

quoties 'peccant Timnines suafulmina mittat 
Jup%f&i'f eociguo tempm*e tn&tmzs 

which is thus rendered truly and easily: — 

** If Jove should shoot hiz thunderbolts az oft az men offend. 

Assure you, his artillery wold soon be at an end.” 

We may give nearly the same degree of praise to a rendering by 
Langham from Martial — 

Eaira fortunam est quicquid donatur amicis^ 

Quas dederis solus semper* hadebis opes 

which he puts thus 

“ Oout of all hazered dost thou set that to thy freends thoou gyvest : 

A surer trezure canst thoou not have ever whyle thoou lyvest.^' 

In both cases we must make allowance for the spelling, which is as 
uncouth as unprecedented : Kitson, about half a century ago, endea- 
voured to revive something not very unlike it. It appears nowhere 
more ridiculous than in the following, which closes Langham’s letter 
to his fellow-mercer : — 

Well, onez again fare ye hartely well. Erom the Coourt. At the Cxtee of 
Worcester, the xx of August. 1575. 

Yor countreeman, companion, and freend assuredly : Mercer, Merchaunta- 
venturer, and Clark of the Councel chamber door, and also keeper of the same . 
M Preneipe negro. Per me R. L, Gent. Mercer. 

“ De Maiestate Regia Benigno. 

Cedant arma toga, concedat lawrea lingtta, 

Jactant&r Cne/ro^ ad iustim illud babe : 

Ceddt arma togoe, vigil et toga cedat honori 
Omnia concedant Imp&rioq, suo, 

Deo opt. max. GBAXiiB.” 


Latjghtib. — ^Laugli and lie downe : or The worldes Folly. 

Printed at London for Jefirey Ohorlton, and are to he sold 
at his shop, at the great North dore of saint Paules. 1605. 
4to, B. L. 
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A tract of whicli we never saw more tlian tlie single copy in oiir 
Lands , but one other is extant It is a strange jumble, with some 
good matter m it, and all through is an attempted allegory of the Fort 
of FoUy and the persons who inhabited it How the writer obtamed 
admission, exeeptmg on the score of his own personal claims, is not 
explained, but, at the end, the whole turns out to have been a dream 
there we read — “Was ever man so troubled m his sleepe? Wei, 
I was exceedmg glad when I was awake, I was so well and safely de- 
livered of that Purgatory ” The Purgatory is that of Wit, m which 
the author meets with persons of various distinctions and degrees 
After aU, the title is the best part of the book, for there is not in it 
much to excite laughter, though something to produce thought, and to 
lead us to believe, that the writer could have done better, if he had 
taken more pains, and had troubled himself a little m the construction 
and development of his allegory Many of the peisons he describes 
as resident m the Purgatory of Wit (a large apartment m the Fort of 
Folly) are too much alike, both m appearance and qualities, though a 
few of the characters are not ill drawn For instance, we have this 
description of a fop who comes to learn patience , — 

“ The next was a nimble witted and ghb-toting’d fellow, who, having in his 
youth spent his wits m the Aite of love, was now become the jest of wit, for 
his looks weere so demure, his words so m prmt, his graces so in ordei, and his 
conceites so in tune, that he was — ^yea, iwis, so vas he, and that he was such a 
gentleman for a Jester, that the Lady Polly could never be better fitted foi her 
entertainement of all straungers The picktooth m the mouth, the flower in 
the eare, the brush upon the beard, the kisse of the hand, the stoupe oi the 
head, the leere of the eye, and what not that was unncedetull, but he had so 
perfecte at his fingers endes, that every she was my fane Ladye, and scarce a 
Knight but was Noble Sir the tobacco pipe was at hand, when Trimdado was 
not forgotten, and then a tale of a roasted horse to malve an asse laugh for lacke 
of Witte why, all thmges so well agieede togither, that at this squme tabic of 
people, or table of square people, this man (made by rule) could not be spaied 
for a ^eat somme ” 

Other descriptions are not so mmute and detailed, and one poi- 
tion of a character now and then contradicts another, as if the 
author had written eurrente ealamo, and had never looked back to cor- 
rect and modify Hearly all the personages mtroduced either sing, oi 
mention some popular ballad of the time, although none of them give 
more than the title and the tune they are well worth enumerating, 
and we quote them m the order in which they occur — 

1 A ballad of Brainsicknes , to the tune of O man %n desperation 

2 O, the wmde and the weathei and the lame ^ (To no tune) 

3 Whilom I was , to the tune of Tom Tinher 

4 Oken leaves began to wither , to the tune of JScamlie^ heamUe 
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5. Tlie ballad of tbe blinde Beggar ; to the tone of JECeight 1io^ 

6. When I was faire and yoong ; to the tune of Wortme^ 

7. The Lamentation of a Sinner ; to the tune of Welladaye* 

8. All a greene Willow : to the famous tune of Dingdong. 

9. The ballad of the Breeches ; to the tune of Never more, 

10. A ballad of the Tinker’s Wife that beate her husband, (To no 
tune), 

11. Come live with me and be my Love ; to the tune of Adew my 
Deare, 

12. Fortune hath stolne away my Love; to the tune of Greene 
Sleeves, 

13. The fine Foole ; to the tune of Tarlton, [Here the singer 
“ pulled a paper out of his pocket, wherein was written both the dittye 
and the note/’] 

14. A dittye to the tune of Lady, Lady, my faire Lady. 

15. A Song of the Three merry Men. 

Several of these fifteen ballads and tunes, importantly illustrate 
Shakespeare : for instance the fourth shows, that those who in “Much 
ado about IS^othmg,” A. v. sc. 4, have printed “heavenly heavenly/’ 
as the burden of the song, have unquestionably been in error: it 
was to the then well known tune of JBCeavily, heavily. In “ Othello,” 
A. IV. so. 3, Desdemona’s ballad, “All the green wiUow,” was 
most probably written to the then “famous tune of Liiig dongf 
whatever it may have been. “ Come live with me and bo my Love,” 
is Marlowe’s poem, given incompletely in Shakespeare’s “ Passionate 
Pilgnm,” and here we find that it was originally sung to the tunc of 
“ Adieu, my dear.” The tune of “ Lady, lady, my faire Lady” re- 
minds us of Mercutio’s ridicule of the IsTurse in “ Borneo and Juliet,” 
in which he sings the burden of the old popular ballad originally 
written by Elderton, and printed by Lant m 1559. The last tunc 
mentioned of “ Three merry Men,” is one of the many sets of words 
to the old Catch “ Three merry Men be we,” sung by Sir Toby in 
“ Twelfth Night,” A. ii. sc. 3. 

We ought to mention, in reference to this very rare tract, that the 
title-page is followed by a brief address “ To the Reader,” and tliat by 
a dedication “ To his most loved, loving, and welbeloved, no matter 
whom,” signed C. T. They contain no informatiom. We know not 
how to appropriate the initials, but in 1569 (probably before the 
author of “ Laugh and lie downe” was borne) C. T. professed to have 
translated from the Italian the romance of “ Nastagio and Travorsari 
aee yost under “ Nastagio.” 
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Laveotee, Theophilus — The Travels of certaine English- 
men mto Africa^ Asia^ Troy, Bythmia, Thraoia, and to the 
Blacke Sea. And into Syna, Oilicia, Pisidia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Damascus, Canaan, Grahle, Samana, Judea, Pales- 
tma, Jerusalem, Jencho, and to the Red Sea and to 
sundry other places —“Begunne m the yeare of Jubile 
1600, and by some of them finished this yeere 1608 The 
others not yet returned — ery profitable for the helpe of 
Travellers, &c —London, Prmted by Th Havelard, for 
W Aspley, and are to bee sold at his shop in Paules 
Church-yard at the signe of the Parrot 1609 4to 
85 leaves. 

Tins IS the first edition of a very rare book of travels undertaken by 
five Enghshmen, vrz Wfiham Biddulph, Preacher of the Company 
of Enghsh Merchants resident in Aleppo, Master Jeffrey Eirbie, 
Merchant , Master Edward Abbot, Merchant , Master J ohn Elkin, 
gentleman, and Jasper Tyon, jeweller” The second edition was 
prmted m 1612 The work consists mainly of letters written by the 
various parties, particularly by W Biddulph, to his friends and rela- 
tions m England, fcom Constantinople, Aleppo, and J erusalem , and 
Theophilus Lavender, who edits them, states that he found them m the 
study of Mr Bazahel Biddulph, “ a learned and rehgious gentleman,’* 
after his death, the writers of them being stiH alive, and several of 
them still abroad Layender (who had been Biddulph’s pupil) con- 
fesses that he had taken some hberties with the originals, but mamtains 
that, m the whole matter and substance, they are what the writers had 
transmitted All the scraps of Latm poetry, and they are many, are 
turned mto Enghsh verse, but whether by Lavender does not appear 
In the “ Contents” are mentioned Timberlake’s Travels, (there called 
Tymberley) as havmg been prmted without the author’s consent how 
popular they were may be judged from the fact, that, having been first 
published m 1603, they were reprmted m 1608, 1616, 1620, &c 
The details and descriptions m the Letters of W Biddulph are 
many of them singular and mterestmg, and at the end of the volume 
the names of his companions are added to his own to verify the state- 
ments the prmted date of the last letter is Erom Jerusalem, Anno 
Bom 1601, April 1 but that is clearly an error for 1607, and by a 
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pen, apparently at tLe time tlie book was issued, 1601 is converted into 
1607, in tbe copy we Lave used. 

On p. 39, we come to a paragrapb wbieb is biographically interest- 
ing, showing that Fmes Morison, in the course of his travels, had been 
in Asia Minor, and that there he had buried his brother Henry, of 
whom we do not recollect to have heard on any other authority. 

About eight miles from Scanderone we came to a town called. Bylan, 
where there lieth buried an English Gentleman, namecl^ Henry Moiison, who 
fed there comming downe from Aleppo m companie with his bi other master 
Phines Monson, who left his Amies m that eountrie, with these veises under 
wiitten 

To thee, deare Henry Morison, 

Thy brother Phines, here left alone, 

Hath left this fading memorie, 

For monuments and all must die.” 

There is no date to this letter, nor indeed to any hut the last, which, 
as we stated, is misprinted 1601, (i. e. 1607) April 7. Lavender, who 
affects something of the scholar, fills the last page with his own Latin 
and English verses to the Reader.” 

Tarious matters seem to have been mixed up with the narrative for 
the sake of variety and diversion . one of these is a hymn against the 
Jesuits, another the story (which subsequently found its way into 
several jest-books) of the Captain of a ship who, when in danger, pro- 
mised the Virgin a wax taper as hig as the mast of his ship, hut forgot 
it when he arrived safely in port, trusting that “ the Queen of Heaven** 
would forget it too. Another tale is of a sailor, who had never prayed 
before, and promised never to pray again, who put up his solitary 
petition for preservation in a storm, and hoped that it would bo effec- 
tual, on the ground that he had hitherto given the Almighty so little 
trouble. 


JjkWRmcsEy Leonard. — A Small Treatise betwixt Arnaltc 
and Lucenda entituled The Evill-intreated Lover or the 
Melancholy Knight. Originally written in the Greeke 
Tongue, by an unknown Author. &c. and now turned into 
English Verse by L. L. a well-wisher to the Muses &c. — ' 
London Printed by J. Okes for H. Mosley, &c. 1639. 
4to. 64 leaves. 


This appears to have been the author*s first and last work, and, con- 
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sidemg Low lie lias executed Lis self-imposed task, it is Lardly to be 
regretted tLat uo otLer pubLcatiou by Lim is known 

He signs tLe dedication to Ins Uncle, Adam Lawrence, at length, 
and makes tLe Lackneyed excuse of “ tLe importunity of friends for 
pubLsLing wLat Le Lad written He teUs us tLat tLe origmal work 
Lad been translated mto SpanisL, PrencL, and Italian, but Le does not 
add tLat Holyband Lad publisLed it many years before m English 
Most likely Leonard Lawrence did not resort to the G-reek as Lis ori- 
ginal, and Lis verse bears marks of ErencL extraction We may 
presume from two Imes by JST P , m a poem m praise of the translation, 
that Lawrence was m trade , 

" But ’s strange, me thinkes, that one wLo daily uses 

To trade and trafficke thus should court the Muses 

Preliminary pieces of the same description were also furnished by 
J Lawrence , W M , E» Knowles , T A , and H M TLe last in- 
troductory poem is by Leonard Lawrence himself, and is addressed 
“ to all mgenious Poets, who Le Lopes will cherish these Lis mfant 
verses, as being the first that Le ever writ ** Le there takes occasion 
to remind them that 

" Spencer, though dead, surnveth by his rimes, 

Johnson and others, needlesse to reheaise, 

Are eternized by their famous verse 

and Le seems to expect similar immortality In the course of Lis 
translation Le every now and then pauses in Lis story, m oidor to speak 
in Lis own person, and the subsequent hues are taken from a division 
Leaded Translator to the Ladies ” 

‘‘ And paidon. Ladies, if my Muse affords 
No pleasmg strames , oi it my ill plact words 
Expresse no sweetnesse, or my halting verse 
Doe not runne currant , foi I nehe conveist 
With the nine Muses never did I clime 
PemaSsus top my wits for to sublime 
Helicons sweet water I did never taste, 

But if I drank^t, it was upon the waste 
Ambrosia, Nectar never did I touch 
Then of my rudenosse censuie not too much 
But stay, my Muse, it you this course doe kccpe 
Tousle run astray, and I be forc’t to secke 
Anew my subject ” 

This is an abundant specimen of such a versifier, who, witli dl Lis 
pretended diffidence, writes with an air of great self-satisfaction In 
the outset Le Lad told “ the noble minded Header,” that Lo printed 
partly to contiadict a false report, 
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«that I 

Could steale whole yerses, but not versifie.” 

It is probable that people continued much of the same opinion not- 
withstanding. 


Leigh^ Valentiot. — Deathes Generali proclamation. Also 
five preoeptes of vertuous and honest lyfe. MDLXI. 8vo. 
24 leaves, 

AH that has hitherto been learnt regarding this small production has 
been acquired from Maunsell*s Catalogue of 1695 : we have recently 
found a single copy of which the following is the colophon : 

“ Imprinted at London by Henrie Sutton dwelling in Pater noster row at 
the signe of the blacke Boy, The 8 day of January, Anno MDLXI.” 

Some introductory matter is signed Y. L., or Yalentine Leigh as he 
spells his name at length elsewhere ; who, (if it were the same man) 
in 1577, published a work called ‘‘The Science of Surveying of 
Lands.” The three sheets before us are of so entirely different a cha- 
racter, that we almost doubt if there were not two authors of the 
same names. On the title-page is a wood-cut of Death talking with 
a King, and on the last leaf another wood-cut of two Skeletons, one 
playing upon a rebeck, and the other upon a pipe and tabor. The 
Proclamation has this elaborate heading : 

“ A Generali Proclamation fet foorth by the invincible, famous, rcnowmed 
and most migbty conquerour, Deatbes bygh Majestic, Emperour of the wyde 
worlde terrestnall, and supreme Lorde over eche creature breatbyng lyib, 
directed to all people, nacions, kmredes and tongues (from tbe moste to the 
least) inhabityng by lande or by sea, mthin and through the greate compasse 
of the whole earthe.” 

It first sets forth the irresistible power of Death, and then the obli- 
gations of mankind to him for his frequent forbearance : none are ex- 
empted but Enoch and Elyas. 

“ Hercules for all his myghte, nor Sampson for all his strength, could make 
agaynst us no resistence Hector the woorthy, Cresus the rychc, Cyrus the 
politike, Annibal the laborous, nor amhicious Alexander the great, whom the 
whole earthe could not satisfie, were unable by anye meanes to avoyde from our 
dint.^ Sara the sohre, Lucrece the chaste, rcnelope the vertuous, Helene the 
bewtifull, nor pleasaunte Lais could move, perswade, or entice our severitio to 
spare them any one howre longer then we had determined.” 

We might suppose that Leigh was a lawyer, from the multiplicity 
of words he employs to say the same thing ; 

“ Xo wall, no tower,, no buHwarke, no dyche, no doore, no locks, no force or 
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fortresse, no dungeon, deapth or defence can keepe us out, but our majesiyo 
wyll use our inestymable power over all men in every place ” 

Fartlier on lie observes, 

“ Wbo seetb not the proude man, so despising al men, as thougb. lie sbuld 
shortly be exalted into the third heaven, where we in a moment overthrowe 
his great glory, sende hym to Lueyfer, his greate graund master, in the depth 
of the helTes ? Who noteth not the lecherous and glutton, so pamperynge his 
bealye, and seekyng to satisfye his lustes, as though he wer a cormorant insa- 
tiable, where we many tymes sende hym sodaynly on message to our brother 
Pluto, to suffre woorfiiyly with hym moste terrible paynes ” 

The fyve preceptes of pure and. bonest lyfe” are such moral lessons 
of piety and duty as might be expected from the tenor of the rest of 
this unique publication, which, of course, is not mentioned by Amos, 
Herbert, or Dibdm 


Leighton^ Sie William — ^Vertne Triumphant^ or a lively 
Description of the Foure Vertues Cardinall Dedicated 
to the Kings Majestic &o — ^At London^ Printed by Mel- 
chisedech Bradwood^ for Matthew Lownes. 1603 4to, 
31 leaves 

In the dedication of this poem, of two hundred and twenty-one six- 
hne stanzas, to James I , Sir Wilham Leighton speaks of my duteous 
love to your famous and memorable Sister, my gracious Queene and 
Mistresse,’" referring of course to the regal and not to the natural 
relationship between Elizabeth and her successor he subscribes it, 
“Your Majesties humbly devoted servant of the honourable band of 
Pensioners and after two stanzas, which Sir Wilham Leighton calls 
Frocemium, he thus adverts to the death of the late Queen — 

‘‘ Our memorable Phoenix now takes rest 
Her ashes doth a mightie Monarch raise, 

Whom best men love, and God himselfe hath blest, 

For all our good and his etcrnall praise 
Chosen by him on highest throne to sit, 

Por Wisdome, Temperance, Justice, Power and Wit 

'' Our cleercst skies, with daike clouds over-cast, 

In splendent bnghtnesse shew their wonted hue, 

Our doubts of death aie turn’d to hie at last, 

All wounds are cui’d and we reviv’d anew 
Twixt piesent hope, joy past and fonner feaie, 

Wc bcaice know what we aie, or lato wo weie 
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" Elizaes losse made wet the driest eies, 

And spred sad sorow through our state and land ; 

But present blisse shone from the glorious skies, 

Eor mightie Jove stretcht forth his holy hand 
In one sad mome by death our lieaits weie slaine, 

Which at midmorow were reviv’d againc.” 

Tlie Poem is a treatise on the four Cardinal Virtues, written very 
prosaically in rhyme, evincing a good deal of out-of-the-way learning 
and common-place reflection : of the last the following is a not lU- 
worded specimen 

‘‘ Mans life is like a warfare upon earth. 

Whose tune is spent with troubles, toile and cares; 

Subject to all temptations from his birth. 

In woe he lives, and dies at unawares. 

The surest signe true fortitude to show 
Is in this life all vice to overthrowc.” 

This work was printed before the author had been knighted. His 
-heroics preceded his honours. 


Leighton, Sib William. — The Teares or Lamentations of a 
sorrowfoll Soule. Set foorth by Sir William Leighton 
Knight, on© of his Majesties Honorable Band of Pon- 
tioners. — ^At London Printed by Ralph Blower. Anno 
Bom. 1613. 4to. 119 leaves. 

The poems in this volume are entirely of a religious character, and 
they are dedicated to Prince Charles, to whom the author says, ‘"When 
I had written these lamentations for my exercise and contentment, for 
which I had hkewise made sundry notes and ayres, I was desiored by 
some of my best friends to publish my whole indeavours therein ; and 
being very wilHng to give such men as delight in Musicke perfect 
contentment, some of the most excellent Musitions this ago can afford 
have, in theic love to me, composed (for the better grace of my poore 
labours) most full and melodious Musicke ; which I purpose, with Gods 
assistance, to dedicate with all convenient expedition unto your High- 
nes.** The “ Ayres and Songes ” were accordingly published in tho 
next year. At the b^ of the title-page is an address “tothorolL 
gious and devoute," ^|feig^uoh the same information. 

The copy of the poem at Bridgewater House has two peculiarities : 
one is, that following the dedication to Prince Charles, is a special 
printed epistle,, the^Bight Honorable, Thomas Lord Ellesmere, 
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Lord CLatmeellor of England tlie other is, that it was corrected by 
the author , and as the measure of part of the poem on p 69, ‘‘ A 
thankesgivmg to God, with magnifing of his holy name upon all mstru- 
ments,” did not please the author, he has added words m the margm 
to make every other line two syllables longer, perhaps the better to 
suit an air belongmg to it, thus — 

‘‘ With drranes and fife and shrillest shalmes, 

[Likewise] with gittron and bandoie , 

With the theorba sing you psalmes, 

And comets [musicke] evermore ** 

The words m brackets are in the author’s MS He also gave Loid 
Ellesmere the important mformation that the “Jo Layfeilde,” who 
wrote SIX commendatory lines before the work, was a “Doctor of 
Divmity 

After the epistle to the Lord Chancellor, which must have been 
prmted solely for this copy of the work, come two addresses “ to the 
Header,” one m prose, the other m verse , and the laudatory poems 
are by Ed Cooke, Antony Dyat, Jo Layfeilde , Ar Hopton, Luke 
Jones, and John Lepton The last informs us that this was the 
second tune Sir W Leighton had appeared “ m public print ” The 
author mtroduces his mam poem by “a Eaiewell to the World ” of 
four pages, some of the Imes of which are not ill- written of the world 
he says — 

“ To help, to hurt, to lend, to game, to pray, 

And to blaspheme, to pardon, not forgive. 

To seeme and not to be, nor do as say. 

One way prof esse, an other way to live. 

To cull and kill, to kisse and to betray, 

Thou hang’st our harpes of joy upon thy willowes , 

Eirst mak’st us sinne, and first do’st us bewray 

Thou calm’st our sea, then drown’st us with the billowes ” 


Lever^ Christopher — Crucifixe or a Meditation vpon 
Repentance and The holie Passion. Written by Christo- 
pher Lever Nocet indulgentia nohs — ^At London Prmted 
by V S for John Btidge^ and are to 1^* sold at his shop 
at the great south doore of Paules. 1607 4to 

A tedious hut well meant, and not ill- worded treatise upon Grace 
and Repentance, as well as upon the sufferings and crucifixion of our 
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Lord : it is in tlie old Englisli seven-line stanza, by a pious writer who, 
in tbe same year, published ‘‘ Queene Elizabeth’s Teares,” on her pains 
and patience under the persecution of her enemies before she came to the 
throne. The poem is dedicated to Bancroft, and followed by a page 
of prose to the Eeader neither ajffbrd the slightest information, 
excepting that the author proposed in this way to repay his obligations 
to the Archbishop. Almost at the outset we meet with a misprint, 
although elsewhere Lever seems to have taken more than usual pains 
to avoid errors of the kind : — 

0 you that gull the poys’ned cup of pleasure,” 

ought of course to run “ O you that &c., or the whole stanza is 
nonsense : in it Lever uses a Shakespearean epithet, where ho talks of 
the “ glassie lives ** of mankind, m the same way that our great drama- 
tist had spoken of man’s “ glassy essence.” No inconsiderable part 
of the poem is the imaginary trial of a sinner, of which we quote the 
introduction : — 

Suppose thy self e araigned at the barre. 

Laden with fetters of &me owne offence. 

Thy erjong sinnes thy adverse Lawyers are; 

The Divell doth his action here commence. 

And for his witnesse hath thy conscience . 

Suppose this Court-house in thy soule to be. 

Thy selfe to pleade, thy sehe to answere thee.” 

Lever was no lawyer, or he would have known that arraignment 
could be no part of a supposed action at law commenced by the Devil. 
The whole trial is conducted in a wearisome manner ; and, indeed, from 
first to last the affair, including the Crucifixion and its typical appli- 
cation, is long-drawn out and unimpressive. It seems evident that 
the author, after making Ms first sketch, added many parts to fill up 
imaginary vacancies, and he could never have had many readers. 


Limnutg. — Avery proper treatise, wherein is briefely sett 
forth the arte of Limning, which teacheth the order in 
drawing and tracing of letters, vinets, flowers, armes and 
Imagery &c.— Imprinted at London in Eletestrete within 
temple Banre at the signe of the Hande and starreby Eich- 
arde Tottill. Aa, 1581. Cum Privilegio, B. L. 4to. 
12 leaves. 
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This edition is not mentioned hy Ames, Herbert, nor Dibdin, who 
only describe those of 1573 and 1588 At the end is a hst of the 
names of colours, and a table the text concludes thus “ Finished 
Anno Dommi 1673 ” 


Lithgow, Willlaji — most delectable and true Discourse 
of an admired and painefull Peregrination from Scotland 
to the most famous Kmgdomes m Europe Asia and Africa 
&c Newly imprinted and exactly mlarged by the Author 
William Lithgow^ with certaine rare relations of his 
second and third Travels Ccdum non Ammum — London 
Prmted by Nicholas Okes &c. 1623 4to 107 leaves 

There is nothing so remarkable about this exemplar of Lithgow’s Tra- 
vels as its conclusion It is dated “ From my Chamber m the Charterhouse 
the 13th J anuary 1623,*' but, by the following autograph hues, addressed 
no doubt to the then Earl of Bridgewater, and preserved in his copy, 
it IS evident that, when Lithgow wrote them, he had lost his asylum in 
the Charterhouse, and had been thrown into prison, in consequence 
of havmg prmted m his book what was offensive to the Spanish 
Ambassador — 

“ The Charterhouse is lost, the more’s my greef, 

And I closse pns’ner clapfc in bondage strong, 

VTheie I a long yeare lay, voyd of releef. 

This book the cause, the Spanyard and their wrong , 

Whose former tortures, nor theie bloody rack 
Can not suffice, but stiU they seek m} wiack 

Vtvzt post fiinera T%rtu$ ” 

This copy was therefore presented to the Earl of Bridgewater 
at least a year after it came out The tortures ” to which Lithgow 
alludes he suffered at Malaga, and in this volume, p 196, he gives 
some account of them From p 199, it appears that Gondomar, at tho 
mstance of Emg James, promised Lithgow, m June, 1621, that his 
papers, <&c should be restored to him, and just compensation made for 
his suffermgs , but the Ambassador deferred it from time to time 
Lithgow then relates that a httle before the departure of Gondomar, 
in the Chamber of Presence (before the Emperour’s Ambassadour, 
and divers Gentlemen his Majesties servants) he rashly adventured tho 
credit of regah honour in a smgle combat agamst mo, a private, lame 
and mjured man where mdeed he valiantly obtained both the vie- 
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tory and tKe fame: Victor he was because of my commitment, for I 
lay nine weekes mcarcerat (for bis offence) in tbe M^arsbalsea at Soutb- 
warke.” 

Some of Litbgow's biographers [See Chalmees’ Biogr. Diet. XX. 
326], say that be was imprisoned ‘‘ nine months ” on tins occasion. As 
Litbgow bere mentions tbe termination of that confinement, it is clear 
that tbe autograph inscription on tbe last page of this volume refers 
to a second and longer imprisonment. This forms a new point in bis 
varied history, which we are glad to bear is about to be illustrated by 
a highly competent authority in Scotland. 


Lobge^ Thomas. — A most pleasiint Historie of Glaucus and 
SciUa. With, many excellent Poems^ and delectable 
Sonnets. — ^Imprinted at London. 1610. 4to. B. L. 24 

leaves. 

This edition, with tbe title-page of 1610, is even more rare than tbe 
original impression ; but tbe fact is that in 1610 all that was done was 
to give tbe work a new fore-front, leavmg tbe text exactly as it stood 
-in 1589, when it first came out. It was not reprinted, for in all other 
respects tbe impressions are identical — tbe same errors, tbe same faulty 
letters, and tbe same peculiarities of type. It is pretty clear that tbe 
copies dated 1589 did not sell, and that they subsequently came into tbe 
bands of a bookseller, who merely bad a new title-page thrown off, 
and did not choose even to put bis own name at tbe bottom of it. 
Considering tbe variety and excellence of tbe contents, and recollecting 
that “ By Thomas Lodge of Lincolnes Inne, Gentleman,” was placed 
upon tbe original title-page, as well as subscribed to tbe dedication, we 
cannot but wonder that it did not meet with a sale sufficient to exhaust 
tbe impression of 1589, Lodge never mentioned it in any of bis many 
subsequent and popular works, nor was it ever noticed by bis contem- 
poraries; and we feel convinced that some peculiarity attended its 
publication in tbe first instance, and its re-appearance in 1610, which 
we are unable to explain. Before we proceed farther we will give the 
long explanatory title-page, as it stood in 1589 : — 

Scillaes Meiamerphosis ; Enterlaced with the unfortunate love of Glaucus. 
Whereunto is annexed the delectable discourse of the discontented Satyre* with 
sundne other most absolute Poems and Sonnets. Contayning the detestable 
.Tyrannic of Disdaine, and conucall Tnumph of Constancie. Verie fit for 
young Courtiers to peruse, and coy Barnes to remember. By Thomas Lodge 
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of Lmcolnes Line, Gentleman 0 vita^ misero longa,f(£liet bievzs — Imprinted 
at London by Bichard Jhones, and are to be sold at bis shoj) neeie Ilolbnrue 
bridge, at the signe of the Bose and Crowne 1589 ” 4to 

Bichard Jones, the Stationer, seems to have been a rare hand at an 
attractive descriptive title-page, and we are persuaded that Lodge 
had nothing to do with the insertion of such words as delectable dis- 
course ” and ‘‘ most absolute poems and sonnets ” One point, how- 
ever, seems probable — ^that the ‘‘puff” did not answer its purpose, and 
that, at the end of more than twenty years, so many copies remained 
on hand as to make a re-issue of them advisable 

We look in vam through the eight and forty pages for some expla- 
nation of this circumstance, unless it be to be found m the dedication 
to “ Master Eafe Crane, and the rest of his most entire well willers, 
the Gentlemen of the Innes of Court and Chauncerie,” where Lodge 
speaks ambiguously of the mode in which his manuscript had escaped 
from his hands to the press there he calls what the title-page 
announces as “ ah6olute JPoems,** “imperfit poems,” and refers to “the 
base necessity of an extravagant mate,” as having caused them to be 
made public by “ a needie pirate ” This is not saymg much for J ones, 
the publisher, and we know from ITicholas Breton (see p 83) that ho 
was not a very faax-deahng tradesman 

As far as we are aware, this was the third time Lodge had appeared 
in prmt He was of a creditable family, but after quitting Oxford he 
seems to have fallen mto irregular courses, and to have been driven to 
great extremity he joined a company of players and both wrote for, 
and acted with them When Gosson, m 1579, pubhshed his “ School 
of Abuse,” against the stage and its adherents. Lodge replied m a 
tract (only two copies o| it are known, and those without title-pages) 
which was repiinted by the Shakesp Soe m 1853 Gosson answeied 
him in his “Plays confuted m five Actions,” (see p 3§50) and 
Lodge rejomed m his “ Alarum against Usurers,” 1584 , and thus the 
matter rested as regarded these antagonists Lodge’s next woik (as 
far as we can judge from dates) was that before us in 1589 , and dm mg 
the whole period from about 1578 to 1598, he seems to have subsisted 
by his pen, or by the theatres In that mtorval ho wont a voyage with 
Clarke and Cavendish, and subsequently became a student of Lmcoln’s 
Inn , but he never was called to the bar, and ho finally took to the 
profession of medicme, in which he had considerable success 

We are not about to review his “ Glaucus and Scilla,” because i| 
was reprmted about thirty years ago we only wish here to warn oul 

xr H 
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readers against reposing confidence in tlie text there offered : on 
the yery second page we have loohes substituted for bookes/* and on 
the next leaf but one grame is misprinted for “ greene,” &c. The 
faults begin at the very beginning, for in the dedication usque ad 
is put instead of usque ad nauseam, and “ mudie pirate ” instead 
of “ needie pirate.’* The editor, as was not unfrequently the case, left 
too much to the printer, and the printer misread the, perhaps careless, 
transcript with which he was furnished. 


Lobgb, Tho3M[AS. — Eosalynde. Euphues golden legacie: 
found after his death in his Cell at Silexedra. Bequeathed 
to Philautus sonnes noursed up with their father in Eng- 
land* Fetcht from the Canaries. By T. L. Gent. — Lon- 
don, Imprinted by Thomas Orwin for T. G. and John 
Busbie. 1590. 4to, B. L. 

We copy the title of the earliest edition of this well-known novel by 
Thomas Lodge, not so much because it was the foundation of Shake- 
• speare’s As you like it,” but because no bibliographer has yet iur- 
nished an account of any impression anterior to that of 1592, which 
was the second. Bitson (Bibl. Poet. 268) gives 1592 only, and Mr. 
Smger, in his reprint of Lodge’s Poems in 1819, copies the title of 
that of 1592, and speaks of no other. In 1843 the writer reprinted it 
from the impression of 1592, not being able then to procure the earlier 
edition. (Shakesp. Library, Vol. I.) The variations in text between the 
impressions of 1690 and 1592 are only literal. a later date the name 
of “ Bosalynde ” disappeared from the title-page, but it was continued 
in 1598. The edit, of 1592 was printed by Abel. Jeffes, and that of 
1598 ‘‘ for N . Lyng and T. Gubbins.” 


Louai;, Thomas. — ^PhiUis ; Honoured with Pastorall Sonnets, 
Elegies, and amorous deliglits. Wliere-unto is annexed, 
like tra^caHVoomplaynt of Elstred. Jam Phmhus disjungit 
equos,jam Cirdhia Jmgit . — At London, Printed for John 
Busbie, and are' to' be sold at bis sboppe, at tbe 'West 
doore of Paules. 1593. 4to. 
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AltLougli tills work lias been mentioned by nearly all bibliographers 
and biographers, not one of them has produced a specimen from 
it, nor ojBTered any such criticism as would enable readers to foim a 
3 udgment of its merits It is by Thomas Lodge, and is in some re- 
spects an imitation of Darners “ Delia,” which had come out in the 
year before, and was twice prmted in 1592 (see p 170) Lodge's 
work had not the same degree of populanly, for it was never reprinted, 
although, m consequence of its excellence, quotations were made from 
it m poetical miscellanies of the time 
How little these authorities are to be trusted, as regards the owner- 
ship of the productions mtroduced, we have already illustrated from 
the volume before us, on p 72 In the edition of “ England’s Hehcon,” 
1600, 4to sign G 3, we meet with a playful poem headed To Phillis, 
the faire Sheepheardesse,” which is there assigned to S E D , ^ e Sir 
Edward Dyer, when m fact it belongs to Lodge, and is included in his 
Philhs,” 1593 EUis also gives it to Sir Edward Dyer in his ‘‘ Speci-^ 
mens” (II 186, 1811, as edited by Heber) , and, in truth, it is the only 
piece there selected as a proof of Dyer’s abilities Two other poems were 
adopted m “ The Phcenix ISTest,” 1593, Muses now help me,” and 
“ JN'ow I finde,” &e , but they are properly ascribed to Lodge 
Lodge’s name only appears at the end of the prose dedication to the 
Countess of Shrewsbury, and it is followed by a poem, headed The 
Induction,” which contams the subsequent elegant tribute to his two 
predecessors, Spenser and Darnel — 

“ Goe, weeping Trace-men, m your sighing weedes , 

Under a great Mecaenas I have p[l]ast you 
If so you come where learned Colm feedes 
His lovely flocke, packe thence, and quickly haste you 
You are but mistes before so bright a sunne. 

Who hath the palme for deepe invention wunne 

Kisse Delia’s hand for her sweet Prophets sake. 

Whose, not affected but well couched, teaies 
Have powei, have worth a marble minde to shake , 

Whose fame no Iron-age oi time out weaves 
Then lay you downe m Philhs lappe and sleepo, 

Untill she weeping read, and reading weepe ” 

Here Spenser is addressed by his pastoral name of Cohn, and Daniel 
alluded to by the title of his earliest poetical production Lodge’s 
chief merit is as a lyric poet his heroics are generally heavy and 
duH, but many of his sonnets, eclogues and elegies are written with 
playfulness, grace, and vigour The following is numbered “ Sonnet 

H H 2 
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13," but it is aaything but a sonnet as the term is now, and indeed 
was then, correctly understood. We ought to remark that we print 
the poem precisely as it stands in the original, but “ guides," in the 
first line, is surely a misprint ' 

Love guides the loses of thy lippes. 

And flies about them like a bee : 

If I approch, he forward skippes, 

And if I kisse, he stingeth me. 

Love in thine eyes doth build his bower, 

And sleepes within their prettie shine ; 

And if I looke the boy will lower, 

And from their orbes shoote shaftes divine. 

**Love workes thy heart within his fire, 

And in my teares doth firme the same, 

« And if I tempt, it wiU retire, 

And of my plaintes doth make a game. 

“ Love, let me cull hir choysest flowers, 

And pittie me and calme hir eye : 

Make soft hir heart, dissolve hir lowers. 

Then will I praise thy deitie . 

But if thou do not, Love, He trulye serve hir 

In spight of thee, and by firme fmth deserve hir.” 

Here, in the first line, we should be inclined to read ^ives or guilds for 
guides it is purely a lyrical efiusion, and of no little grace ; but the 
foEowmg aims more at the regularity of the Italian sonnet, though 
without its rhyming complication, Lodge contenting himself with pro- 
ducing two quatrains and a sestiad ; — 

“ Taire art thou, Phillis, I, so faire (sweet mayd) 

As nor the sunne nor I have scene more faire ; 

For in thy cheekes sweete roses are embayde, 

And gold, more pure then gold, doth gmlde thy haire. 

Sweet Bees have hiv’d their hony on thy tongue, 

And Hebe spic’t hir Necter with thy breath : 

About thy necke do all the graces thronge, 

And lay such baites as might entangle death. 

In such a breast what heart would not be thrall ? 

From such sweete armes who would not wish embraces ? *• 

At thy faire handes who wonders not at all, 

Wotmder it selfe through ignorance embases 1 
Yet. nartbelesse, tho’ wondrous giftes you call these, 

My faith is farre more wonderftill then all these.” 

When the Hev. A. Lyce, in 1833, published his “ Specimens of Eng- 
lish Sonnets, &e. he did not know of one that he could quote from 
Lodge: hut if he had ever seen this Poets “ Phihis’* he would have 
found many to answer his purpose. Elhs*s ignorance of Lodge is re- 
markable indeed; for he imputes to him (II. 289, edit. 1811} the play 
of Promos and Cassandra/* which was the well known work of George 
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WLetstone The last couplet of the preceding sonnet affords an 
instance of constrained double rhyme, often then earned to an absurd 
extreme, and by no writer more than by Lodge His fortieth sonnet not 
only proves his proneness to this defect, but gives a confirmation, 
if it were needed, of a change of text proposed in Shahespoaro s 
‘‘ 1 Henry lY ” A v sc 3 We will first quote the sonnet, wluch is 
of a personal character, and then point out the misprint it contains 

“ Resembling none, and none so poore as I, 

Poore to the world, and poore m each esteeme. 

Whose first borne loves at first obsenrd did die, 

And bred no fame but fiame of bace misdeeme 
Under the ensigne of whose tyred pen 
Loves legions forth have maskt, by others masked, 

Thinke how I live, wronged by ill tonged men, 

Not maister of my selfe, to all things tasked ^ 

Oh I thou that canst, and she that may doe all things, 

Support these languishing conceits that perish 
Looke on their growth Perhaps these sillie small things 
May winne this worldly palme, so you doe chernsh 
Homer hath vowd, and I with him doe vowe thys, 

He will and shall levive, if you alowe thys '' 

Here such double rhymes as ‘‘all thmgs” and “small things,'' 
“ vow this” and “ allow this,” have rather a ludicrous than a pleasing 
effect We may easily suppose that the above was written when 
Lodge was m the lowest stage of poverty, pursued, as we know ho was, 
by a tailor for a small sum, and dnvento the stage, both as a dramatist 
and actor, when he had (as he teUs us) the greatest repugnance to it 
The note upon Shakespeare is furnished by the sixth Ime, where 
“ Love’s legions forth have maskt,” has been misprmted for “ Love’s 
legions forth have marclid ” m the place referred to in our great 
dramatist’s “ 1 Henry lY ” the opposite misprmt has always been pre- 
served, where Hotspur is made to say, 

“ The king hath many marching in his coats,*' 

instead pi “ The kmg hath many masking^ &o Lodge was so per- 
versely fond of double rhymes (common and beautiful in Italian 
poetry) that his fifth sonnet is almost entirely composed of them 
“ The Complaint of Elstred” was evidently introduced by Lodge 
at the end of his “ PhiUis,” 1593, because Daniel had introduced “ The 
Complamt of Eosamond” at the end of Ins “ Delia,” 1592 Elstred nar- 
rates the story of Loerme, which came out in a dramatic form in 1694, 
was printed m 1595, and has been falsely imputed to Shakespeare, when, 
m fact, it belongs to Charles Tyiney, the brother of the Master of 
the Bevels The catastrophe of Lodge’s poem is the drowning of 
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Elstred and her daughter Sabrina by the jealous Guendolin, but it is 
in every respect inferior to Daniel’s Eosamond, and in a diherent 
form of stanza — six-lines instead of seven. We extract only one, 
where the immoveable resolution of the Queen is likened to the fixed 
firmness of an oak 

As climes the ancient shaddow of the field, 

The father-oake, whose rootes so deepely enter, 

As where the spreading boughes midst heavens doo build, 

The rest lyes clos’d in the Tartarean center ; 

Whom fierce Vultumus (wonder-working blast) 

Nor Southerne healthles wind can overcast.” 

This style of writing was not Lodge’s forte, whose best efforts are 
all lyrical. H.is “ Elstred” we consider an undoubted failure. 


Lodoe, Thomas. — Catharos. Diogenes in his Singnlaritie. 

WTierem is comprehended his merrie baighting^ fit for all 
mens benefits : christened by him A Nettle for Nice Noses, 
By T. L. of Lincolns Inne Gent. 1591. — ^At London, 

Printed by William Hoskins and John Danter. B. L. 4to. 
83 leaves. 

This work is a prose satire upon the vices of persons of all ranks, 
and it is delivered by Diogenes from his tub in the presence of two 
persons, called Philoplutos and Cosmosophos, who visit him princi- 
pally to observe him “ in his singularity.” AH that he says of Athens 
is appHcahle to London ; and the thought was not a happy one, 
smce it makes Diogenes guiliy of very absurd anachronisms : be- 
sides citing Cicero and Yirgil, he quotes freely from the New Testa- 
ment, refers to the proceedings of the Council of Nice, and even 
introduces three stanzas from Ariosto, which Diogenes thus excuses 
himself from rendering:— “I had rather some other should take the 
paynes to translate these vearses into our mother tongue, than my 
selfe ; for now a dayes the world swarmeth with such a number of 
Jrivie Aristaxebi, that thinke no meate can be good that is not sod in 
their owne broath, nor proverbe well applyed that hath not past their 
pen. Tbis of course refers to the critical spirit that prevailed in 
England at the latter end of the reign of Elizabeth : Sir John Har- * 
ington puhHshed bis version of the “Orlando Purioso” in 1691 . 
Lodge’s “ Catharos” reminds us, in some important respects, of Sir 
T. Elyot’s “ Pasquil the Plain,” (see p. 264 .) 
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Lodge, Thomas — The famous true and historical! life of 
Eobert second Duke of Normandy, surnamed for hjs mon- 
strous birth and behaviour Eobin the Divell Wherem is 
contamed his dissolute hfe m his youth, his devout recon- 
cilement and vertues m his age. Interlaced with many 
straunge and miraculous adventures. Wherem are both 
causes of profite and many conceits of pleasure By T L G 
— ^Imprmted at London for N L and John Busbie, and 
are to be sold at the West dore of Paules 1591. 4to B L. 

The dedication is to the “ true Moecenas of learning M Thomas 
Smith/* and it is dated “from my chamber, 2 May, 1591 ** in it Lodge 
apologises for his “ rude and homely written history,” aShd promises to 
inscribe to Smith hereafter somethmg which shall better merit his pa- 
tronage His address “ to the courteous Header,” contams a specimen, 
of his “homely” writmg, when Lodge teUs him that he has derived his 
materials from “ the 6ld and ancient antiquaries,” and that he has pub- 
hshed “ as much as he had read, and not so much as they had written ** 
Therefore, he did not profess to be fully and completely informed 
upon the subject, and his narrative, which is in prose, contains proofs 
of various deficiencies, besides mterest It is the dullest and dryest 
of Lodge’s productions, and we might almost fancy that it was from 
an inferior pen Eight pieces in verse are mterspersed, but of so little 
excellence that we shall only quote one of them, decidedly the best, 
but upon a very trite theme It is a song said to proceed from the 
lips of “ a faire dehcious damosell, crowned with a garland of roses, 
apparelled after the manner of a Hamadriade ” 

“ Plucke the fruite and taste the pleasure, 

Touthfull Lordings of delight, 

Whilst occasion gives you seasure, 

Eeede your fancies and your sights 
After death, when you are gone, 

Joy and pleasure there is none 
“ Here on earth is nothmg stable, 

Eortunes ehaunges well are knowne , 

Whilst as youth doth then enable, 

Let your seedes of joy be sowne 
After death, when you are gone, 

Joy and pleasure is there none 

Eeast it freely with your lovers 
Blyth and wanton sweetes doo fade,, 

Whilst that lovely Cupid hovers 
Bound about this lovely shade 
Sport it freely, one by one, 

After death is pleasure none 
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Now the pleasant spring allureth, 

And both place and time inviteSa 
Out alas ! what heart endureth 
To disclaune his sweete delightos ? 

After death, when we are gone, 

Joy and pleasure there is none.” 

' In the third stanza either “ lovely,” the epithet applied to Cupid, 
has been mistaken, or the same epithet in the next lino misprinted : in 
the second instance we would read lonely for “ lovely.” The work is 
divided mto separate chapters, and the ejBPort of the author to extend 
his matter to a saleable-sized volume is obvious. A MS. note in 
Heber’s copy stated that in Rawlmson*s Catalogue an edition of 1699 
is mentioned : if so, we apprehend tliat it was merely a misprint, and 
that Eobin the Devil” was prmted only once, and that in 1591, It 
bears strong evidence of poverty of pocket, which occasioned poverty 
of invention. Lodge’s “Eosalynd” of 1590, had procured bb-n a 
certain degree of popularity, and in 1591 he might be anxious to avail 
himself of it, and therefore brought out two new works, both of infe- 
rior merit, “ Catharos,” and Eobin the Devil.” 


Lodge^ THOiiAS.“The Life and Death of william Long beard, 
the most famous and witty English Traitor, borne in the 
Oitty of London. Accompanied with maiiye other most 
pleasant and prettie histories. By T. L. of Lincolns Inne, 
Gent. Et mgm seria ducunt . — Printed at London by 
Eyohard Yardley and Peter Short, dwelling on Breadstreat 
hill, at the signe of the Starre. 1598. 4to. B. L. 36 leaves. 

Here again we apprehend that Lodge was inspired more by poverty 
than by poetry: stdl, itis a considerable improvement upon the work 
last reviewed, and, if possible, it is even scarcer : we only know of the 
existence of two copies of it. There was an iuterval of two years be- 
tween it and ** Eobin the Devil,” and Lodge does not appear to have 
been then pressed CLuite so severely by his necessities ; nevertheless, 
there are in it many marks of haste, want of materials, and a determi- 
nation to make the most of such as he could obtain. The account of 
V Wffiam Longbeard” was mainly derived from the Cbroniclers, and in 
Stow’s Annales they are found under the date of a.d. 1196. 

At the back of the dedication to Sic WilUani Wob, knight, comes 
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an address to tlie gentlemen Headers/* where Lodge remarks, “ Tay- 
lors and Writers, nowadaies, are m the like estimate if they want 
new fashions, they are not fansied , and if the stile be not of the now 
stamp, tut, the Author is a foole In olde time men studied to lUustiato 
matter with words , now we strive for words beside the matter ** Ho 
therefore affects, and attempts a good deal of novelty m his manner of 
treatmg his subject, and here and there is not a little affected in his 
phraseology m order to gratify the public taste Thus, near the com" 
mencement, describmg the misfortunes of an elder brother, by reason 
of the false accusations of a younger, he says The poore innocent 
man, brought out before the Judges, with weepmg eies behold his 
younger brother both revelhng m his ntches, and rejoicing at his mine 
Many were his obtestations before God, and protestations before the 
Judges, manie his exhortations to his brother and detestations of his 
perjurie *’ 

However, there is not much m the same vein, and the character of 
the hero is briefly, simply, and clearly written — “In wit he was 
pregnant , m pubhke affaires poUitike , in revenges constant , in 
speeches affable , in countenance grave , in apparell gorgeous , yea, so 
cunning was he to msmuate himselfe among the Commons, that, as the 
report went, he had more Prentices dubs at his command, then the 
best Courtier had servants to attend him ’* 

Lodge did not scruple to mix fiction with facts, in order to render 
his work acceptable, and various poems are mterspeised, most of which 
are supposed to be addressed by Longbeard to “his faire lemman 
Maudelme ” Some of these appear to be origmal, some are avowedly 
mutated from the Prench, and others are acknowledged tianslations 
irom the Itahan, but without the names of the authors The original 
poems are not very origmal, and the imitations are sometimes far from 
happy , but the two following translations from the Italian are better 
than the rest 

“ My mistresse, when she goes 
To pull the pinke and rose, 

Along the nver bounds 
And tnppeth on the grounds, 

And runnes frpm rocks to rocks 
With lovely scattoied locks, 

Whilst amarous wind doth play 
With haires so golden gay, 

The water waxeth cleere, 

The fishes draw hir neare , 

The Sirens sing hir praise, 

Sweet flowers perfume hei "v^aies, 

And Neptune, glad and fame, 

Ycolds up to hir his raigno 
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The original of the above we have not found, but the second piece 
is clearly from Guarino ; — 

‘‘ When I admire the rose, 

That nature makes repose 
In you, the best of many, 

More faire and blest than anyj 
And see how curious art 
Hatibi decked every part, 

I think with doubtfull vien, 

Whether you be the rose, or the rose is you/* 

The Italian makes a lady present a rose to her lover, and his little 
madrigal thus ends 

" E si vermiglia in viso 
Donandola si fece, e si vezzosa, 

Che parea rosa che donasse rosa’’— 

which is far more refined and graceful than Lodge’s version. He evi- 
dently had these and other pieces by him, and sought occasion to intro- 
duce them, now and then not a little out of place, considering the 
character of the hero to whom, and the period to which, he necessarily 
assigns them. 

There is one original poem, called an Ode, which clearly has rela- 
tion to Lodge himself, who, when he printed his “William Long- 
beard,” had (at least for a time) relinquished his poetical pursuits in 
some disgust, and had betaken himself to the law, having entered in 
1591, as a student at Lincoln’s Inn, as he calls himself on his title-page. 
He alludes to the manner in which the works of many poets of antiquity, 
especially Greeks, had been lost, and proceeds in the following stram : 

“All these, though Greekes they were 
And usde that fluent toong, 

In course of many a yeare 

Their workes are lost, and have no biding long. 

“ Then I, who want the sap, 

And write but bastard rime, 

May I expect the hap 

That my endevors may ore-come the time ? 

“ No, no : tis farre more meet 
To follow Marchants life" ; 

Or at the Judges feet 

To sell my toong for bribes to maintaine strife j 

“ Than haunt the idle traine 
Of poore Calliope, 

_Which leaves, for hunger slaine, 

The choicest men that hir attendants he.*^ 

The Life and Heath of W^ ilham Longbeard,” fills nearly tMrty-six 
pages ; and then follow the “ manye other most pleasant ?Cnd prettie 
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histories,” announced on the title-page, beginning with an account 
of “ famous pirats who m times past were Lordes of the sea ” these 
are Dionides, Stilcon, Cleonides, Cbipanda, Milha and Alcomonius 
among the ancients, and Francis EnteroUes and Monaldo Guocca 
among the modems , but Bargulus the strong Illyrian pirate” of 
Shakespeare (2 Henry YI A iv sc 1) is not mentioned, either by 
that name, or Ahradasy or Apradas, as it is given m the old play of 
“the Contention,” 1594, in E Greene’s “Menaphon,” 1587, and 
his “ Penelope’s Web,” printed about 1588 
Lodge’s wish here was to mcrease the bulk of his tract, and as the 
materials already employed were scanty, he added other matters, such 
as “ the histone of Partaritus, King of Lombardie” — “ the wonderful! 
dreame of Aspatia” — “ a wonderfull revenge of Megollo” — “ the me- 
morable deeds of Valasca” — “ an excellent example of continence in 
Erauncis Sforza” — “ of many learned men, ancient and moderne, who 
violently and mfortunatehe ended their daies” — “ how King Rodengo 
lost his kmgdome” — “ of manie famous men, whoe, leaving the govern- 
ment of the Commonweale, gave themselves over to pnvate life”— 
“ a most subtile dispute amongst Aimbasadors” — and finally “ the 
strange Lawes of Tyrsus the Tyrant,” which rather baldly ends the 
pubhcation 


LodgEj Thomas — Fig for Momus Containing pleasant 
Vanetie, included in Satyres, Eclogues and Epistles, by 
T L of Lincolnes Inne, Gent Che pecora si fa^ il Ivpo 
selo mangia — ^At London Printed for Clement Knight, 
and are to bee solde at Lis shop, at the little NortL-doore 
of Paules Church 1595. 4to 

As far as type and paper are concerned, this production was well ro- 
prmted at the Auchmleck press in 1817, but m point of accuracy we 
are unable to give it any praise the very seventh word is a misprint, 
but we do not blame the editor (if indeed it had one) for mserting “ art” 
mstead of wit m the address “ to the Reader,” because some copies 
of the origmaJ have the same variation when, however, we afterwards 
find speeches that are combmed m the old copy separated in the new, 
and other speeches that are separated combined, so as to make 
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nonsense of important passages, we have a right to complain. In the 
Epistle to Drayton a whole line is omitted. The verbal and litoral 
errors are innumerable — them for “him,” mooares for ^‘moovers,” 
2/outk for “ young,” krot for “knot,” teare for “leare,” did for “ doth,” 
scheme for “scene,” recusing for “receiving,” for “game,” 

favorites for “favorers,” meatles for “meazles,” &c. &c. The origmal 
is, perhaps, the most common of Lodge’s many productions ; but the 
Satires, Eclogues, and Epistles contain many interesting temporary 
allusions, and one piece is especially addressed to Spenser and another 
to Drayton, both by their poetical names of Colin and Howland. This 
work, as we have elsewhere remarked (p. 357) gives Lodge priority 
to Hah as an English satirist. 

In the next year, 1596, Lodge put forth his throe last poetical and 
miscellaneous pieces, after which he took leave of fiction ; those three 
are his “Margarite of America,” his “ Devil Conjured,” and “Wit’s 
Misery.” His “ Prosopopeia,” in which he finally renounced that 
style of composition, also appeared in 1696 (see the next Art.). Ho 
became a medical practitioner before 1603, when his “ Treatise of the 
Plague ” came out ; and his “ Translation of Seneca,” (of which we 
have the copy he gave to Dekker before us, showing that ho still kept 
acquaintance with his early associates) was the fruit of his prosperous 
leisure, and appeared in 1614. T. Heywood speaks of him as an emi- 
nent physician m 1609. After visiting the Continent m 1616, Lodge 
died m 1625, and left behmd hiln a medical work in MS. 


Lobgb, Thomas. — ^Prosopopeia containing the Teares of the 
holy, blessed and sanctified Marie, the Mother of God. 
Luke 2. And moreoyer the swoord shall pearce thy soule, 
that the thoughts of many hearts may be opened. — ^London, 
Printed for B. White. 1596. 8vo. 61 leaves^ 

The initia].s of the author, T. L., are appended to tho dedication, 
and we have httle doubt that they belong to Thomas Lodge. It is 
stated that tb^re exists one other exemplar of this production, and that 
the initials ar^ Ihere reversed ; this may be so, though wo apprehend 
it is a mistake ; but authors who were frequently before the public did 
it sometimes, for the sake of variety, or concealment. 

The fact no doubt is, tb,at Lodge from this date, 1596, completely 
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altered tKe character of Ins productions lie wrote no more upon liglit, 
trivial or profane subjects, such, as bis satires, novels or plays, but 
devoted himself to science as a Physician, and he bade farewell to his 
looser compositions in the work before us Therefore it is that he tells 
the Reader, m a prefixed Epi&tle, “ Some, I know, w ill condemn me, 
and that justly, for a Galba (who begat foul childien by night, and 
made fayre pictures by daie) , to whom I answere, that I pamt fair 
things in the light of my meditation, who begot the foule forepassed 
progenie of my thoughts m the night of mme error 

Surely nothing can be plainer, and we are to recollect that Nash, 
the friend and compamon of Lodge, had pursued the very same 
course, and in his “ Christ’s Tears over Jerusalem,” pubhshed m 1693 
and again in 1594, had taken leave of his earlier efibrts, though he was 
afterwards compelled to return to them We are therefore well satis- 
fied, that T L , subscribed to the dedication of Prosopopeia *’ to the 
Countess of Derby, were intended for the mitials of Thomas Lodge, 
and that to hun, and to him only, the work belongs 

Excepting that it is the production of a distinguished play-poet, 
there is httle m it to attract attention it is not written with much 
eloquence or freedom, and the best sentences have a constraint about 
them, without leaving the impression of sincere piety and remorse* 
The author says m one place — 

‘‘The Naturalists write that Bats have weake sight, because the humoi 
christahne, which is necessarie for the eie to see with, is tianslatcd into the 
substance of the wings to flie mth , whereupon they have leatherne wings, and 
so for then flight sake have lost their sight, because that is substracted fioin 
the eies, whi^ is imploied in the wings These bats betoken those pioud 
neglecteis who, by how much the more they strive to flie, by so much more 
are they deprived of the grace of the divme light, because all their intention, 
which ought to bee in consideration of heavenly things, is translated into tlie 
feathers of ambition , so that all their thought is how they may ascend by 
degrees the steps of digmtie, not doscende m mutation of thee to the bosonic 
of humilitie ” 

An this IS purely and poorly artificial, totally unlike tlio outpoming 
of genume feehng and true repentance We quote the last words of 
the volume, which is entirely prose, and sometimes, like the ahovo, in 
the worst possible taste — 

“Thus plagued m bodie and distressed in soule, sate poorc Mane (a holy 
and happie virgm) enacting her giiefe with her armes, when she had ovti Ion (‘d 
both her tongue and eies with compassion bnefly, hci pamc and iinpatioiKC 
beeing so great as her wordes could not expiesse it, hii desiics so importunat 
as they exceeded all her delights, the image of her gnele bcfoic hei, and fhe 
domage of her losse witlim her, shee sownded on the senselesso cuith, and bcang 
conveied to her oratorie by the holy assistance, the sacicd b<){lu of Christ was 
bound up and borne to the scpulchie ” 
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We cannot conclude witliout quoting tlie only allusion in tlie 
volume to his contemporaries — viz , to Hobert Southwell and ISTicholas 
Breton : he says, “ For other have wept (as Peter his apostasie, Marie 
her losse and misse of Christ) then* teares wrought from them either 
for repent or love. But these teares of Marie the blessed are not 
onely ratified by a motherhe compassion, a working charitie, and un- 
stayned love, but a manifest prophesie/* 

The only reasonable objection we feel to assigning ‘‘Prosopopeia *’ to 
Lodge is that it really is not good enough for him; but when Nash 
wrote his Christs Teares,” he also fell below the level of his natural 
genius. He showed in his renewed attack upon Harvey in his Have 
with you,” <fec., 1596, the true superiority of his powers ; but Lodge, 
having in 1596 once relmquished his position as a poet, never seems to 
have wished to recover it. Nash was driven to it by Gabriel Harvey’s 
refusal of the amends offered. 


Lok, Henry. — Ecclesiastes, otherwise called The Preacher. 
Oontaining Salomons Sermons or Commentaries (as it may 
probably be collected) upon the 49 Psalme of David his 
father. Compendiously abridged, and also paraphrastically 
dilated in English poesie &c. Composed by H. L. Gentle- 
man. Whereunto are annexed sundrie Sonets of Christian 
Passions heretofore printed, and now corrected and aug- 
mented, with other affectionate Sonets of a feeling con- 
science of the same Authors. Psal. 144 &c. — ^London. 
Printed by Eichard Field, dwelling in the Blackefriers 
neare Ludgate. 4to. 1597, 175 leaves. 

This volume is more especially valuable because it contains at the 
end, after the table of contents, sixiy sonnets not mentioned in the 
title, and accompanying only three known copies of the work. They 
are addressed to many of the chief nobility, male and female, of the 
court of Elizabeth, including the Archbishop of Canterbury ; Sir 
Thomas Egerton ; Lord Burghley ; the Earl of Essex ; Lord Charles 
Howard of Effingham ; Lord Cobham ; Lord North; Lord Buckhurst ; 
the Earl of Northumberland ; the Earl of Southampton; Lord Huns - 
don ; Sir Walter Bawleigh ; Sir Edward Dyer ; Eolke GrevUlo j 
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Bicliard Oarew of Antliony , tlie Marduoness of JSTortliainptoii , the 
Countess of Derby , the Countess of Essex , Lady Eich , Lady Carey , 
Lady WoUey, &c &g and ending with a sonnet “To all other his 
honorable and beloved friends in general! ” The last but three is to 
“ the Lady D with whom Lot claims kindred, and, as none of his 
biographers have mentioned the connection, it is on this account, if on 
no other, worthy of quotation — 

“ To the vei tuous Lady the Lady D 

“ If kinred be the neerenesse of the blood. 

Or hkenesse of the mmd in kind consent , 

Or if it be hke pronenesse unto good, 

Or mutual liking by two parties ment , 

If kmdnesse be m truth a firme intent 
With open heart to testifie good-will , 

If true good-will be to contentment bent. 

If true contentment cannot be m ill , 

I know you will repute this token still 
A pledge of kmsmans love in ech degree , 

Which though it do your treasure htle fill. 

Yet way to perfect wealth will let you see 
My selfe in kmdnesse wish and hope in you. 

Profit of mind, and soules content t*insue ” 

As this portion of the work is of extreme rarity, we wiU insert two 
other sonnets — 

“ To the Bight Ho Kmght, Sii Thomas Egerton^ Lord Keeper of the great 
Beale of Englujid 

“ What fame reports (by mouth of good and wise 
It is not flattery to record the same 
The publike eccho of your prayse doth rise, 

That you by justice ballance judgement frame 
Then may you not my pen of boldnesse blame, 

If It present to your impartiall eye 

This holy worke, to shield it with your name, 

Which may among prophane in daunger ly 
Wise Salomon child's parent true did try. 

And Daniell false accusers fraud bewray 
By searching hearts effects and words, whereby 
Ones famed love, the others guilt to way 
So judge this worke, and him shall it deprave , 

So I desire you justice prayse shall have 

“ To the valorous Kmght, Svt Walter Banleigh, Lord Warden qf the 
Stannenef and Capiatne of the Gnard 

« Of happinesse when as I hapt to write 
Me thoughts did make a period (Sir) m you, 

Who being swome to Mars, and Pallas knight. 

They both with equall honor did endew. 

And therefore might become a censurer trew 
Of greatest blessings men propound or find 
Vouchsafe you then this tract thereof to vew, 

As if that Salomon had it assignd 
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Whose interest in you expects your kind 
And grate acceptance of his grave advise, 

Prom whom (though many othei men were blind) 

He chalengeth a doome right godly and wise. 

But as for me, his messenger, suffiseth 

The prayse to tiucly spoake what he dcviscth 

It is quite clear from the title-page that Lok’s “Christian Passions’" 
had been printed before they appeared m this volume, but no earlier 
edition of them has, we believe, come down to us. 

The copy of his “ Ecclesiastes,” in the Bridgewater library was no 
doubt presented by the author to Lady WoUey, a dupheate of the 
Sonnet at the end to her bemg pasted on the dy-leaf facing the title, 
and her autograph being upon the other side of the same dy-leaf. 

The complete work is dedicated in prose to Queen Elizabeth, followed 
by an address “ To the Christian Header,” and commendatory versos 
in Latin by A. H. S. ; Job. Lily ; and L. P. : in English by H. A. and 
M. C. The main poem is introduced by a Sonnet to the Queen. There 
is a new title-page for the “ Sundry Christian Passions,” which are 
dedicated to the Queen in a page of peculiar verse: a prelimmary 
address to the Header introduces three hundred and twenty sonnets, 
to the whole of which a table is a(Jded. 

An error which has crept into the various accounts of Henry Lok 
and his works may here be corrected. It origmated with Hitson, and 
has been repeated by Dr. Bliss, (Wood’s Ath. Oxon 1. 662). It has 
been supposed that he was the author of a work entitled “ Of Love’s 
Complaints with the Legend of Orpheus and Euridice,” 12mo. 1597 
(see jpost p. 494), because the initials H. L. are at the end of the 
dedication to “Ma; Anthonie Gibsonne.” The fact is that the work 
was printed for Humphrey Lownes the bookseller, who prefixed a 
dedication, and put his own initials H. L. to it. 

The two folowing letters, which we copy from the originals and 
print for the first time, are biographically mterestmg, and show that 
Lok, both m 1596 and in 1598, before and after the publication of his 
“ Ecclesiastes,” was a solicitor to Sir Robert Cecill for a small public 
appointment ; 

Rt. By your countenans had my travels thaii first grace, and my hopes 

thair first comfortes, which (with your h^s present farthcrmis) I doupt not shal 
sort to sum present stay of my nedy state Por I am by the La of Wai’wick 
incoraged to make use of hir higs gratius inclination towards me, which to 
farther she offereth her ho* assistans. Wherto (I having had lately so ample 
testimony of your h^s most efiectuall indevors) I am the more mcoraged to 
bend my self, and doupt not (God now moving your hoi hait to the faithorans 
therof ) but it may prove to the competent stay of me and my pooro family 
herafter, whose passed deserts, if they have not bin according to the proper* 
Sion of my many resaived favors, yet God may in future time blcs to the testi- 
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fication of my dutiful memory therof May it then plcaae your hr to vowtsafe 
me the direction of my coors honn, and to proture me your h fathers 
alowans therof, which (sms Monopolies ar scandalus, Reversions of oflSces un- 
certain, Concealments litigms, and Rorfetyrs but rarely recovered) I must be 
forsed to attempt by cravmg of porsion of hir mts lands by leas or fcefarm , or 
sum Pension til an office oi forfetme may fall to my relcfe Whcnn I beseech 
your hr to excuse my boldnes, sms my sute is not for to consume on vanities, 
but on the mere necessitis of life and dischardg of honest dutis Wherm the 
favor which I shal by j-our hoi travel resaive, I hope God shal bountifully 
reqmt to you and your posterity To whos gratius protection I, in all singu- 
lanty of hart, commit your hi, and my ser\is to your hs perpetual command 
This 16th of Janu 1597 Youi hr m all duty 

« Henby Lok ” 

"Rt HoH XJnderstandmg that by the death of Mr Ralph Bows divers 
things retorn to hir Mte disposition of thaim, I thowght good to crave your 
h® favor in renumg to hir higs memory hir late promis to rcleve my estate 
(w®li to be performed was referred to your hoi retom) and the dayly occasions 
pressing me to solicit the same, as to my grefe and your troble to much known 
unto yourself What is fit for me, or that I am fit for, is m hir Mts pleasuie to 
censure, and by your hrs woonted favor most likely to be betteied, which, what- 
ever It prove (so it protect me from beggeiy and reproche) shal be as much as 
I desire, who wold rather have my deseifs, men woords, pleade for me if God 
had in any caling inabeled me to serve hir Mty, and to appere thankful to your 
hr, by whom only I as yet brethe in the hope of a good issue of my long sute 
It IS better to be a Beareheid, then to be bay ted dayly with great exclamations 
for smal depts But I dowbt I shal speak to late for things now when menn 
are deade so many are redy even to justil with the living for preferment in this 
adge I knowe my lot shal fall wheie God hath designed, and trust your hor shal 
be the happy Dove to give token of rest to my floting fortune To whos servis 
(even m ^ most particular dutis and imploienses) without any respect of trains 
or penis I protest I shal most redely, whilst I In e, dedicate al my powTes, so 
far as shal be commanded And thus craving pardon of this my foised im- 
portunasy, grownded on the occasion thus offered, I commend my petition to 
your h^s best oportumtj’-, and your hr to the protection of the Almighty 
Your hrs in al duty 

Henjby Lok 

The date of this last communicatioii is ascertained from the indorse- 
ment, TIE 8 June, 1598 the indorsement of the previous letter is 1696 
instead of 1697, the Secretaiy and Lok commencmg the year at dif- 
ferent periods, as was then not unusual From the second letter we 
see that Lok was a candidate for the office of Keeper of the Queen’s 
Bears and Mastiffs, held by Ralph Bowes until his decease We feel 
the more interest about Henry Lok and his “ Ecclesiastes,” because 
we take him to have been the son of Michael Lok, cvois Lond%nem%s^ 
who dedicated to Sir Phdip Sidney one of the two maps in Hakluyt’s 
** Divers Toyages touching the Discovery of America,” &o 3682 

Admittmg the great value and general accuracy of the reprint of this 
work by the Hakluyt Society m 1850, we may here mention tliat in the 
title-page alone, (which piofesses to be, in all respects, a fac- simile) 
there are five variations from the original (with both the maps) now 
before us The old spelling is very inaccurately observed, but wiili re- 

I I 
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ference to p. 26, we may remark tkat Sebastian is never spelt Sebastion, 
and that in tbe next Ime tbe transcriber has misread “ tast” and 
written cast ; while on a previous page, 20, tbe day of tbe month is 
entirely omitted : on p. 33, as weU as on p. 54, one word is given for 
another. On p 93, the is put for and on p. Ill, of is converted 
into and,’’ while the word “ trees” is loft out : the same objection 
may be urged as regards p 115 ; and on p. 135 nonsense is made of 
an important passage by printing considerate xa&iadA of confederate.” 
Without going farther, we may add that the two original letters of 
Hakluyt, which the learned and able editor did not know whore to 
find, (Introd. viii.) were formerly preserved in the State Paper OlTice, 
but have now, of course, been removed: they were, when we copied 
them, among the Domestic Dampers of 1584. 


London Maidens. — A. Letter sent by the Maydens of Lon- 
don to the vertnous Matrones and Mistresses of the same^ 
in the defence of their lawfull Libertie. Answering the 
Mery Meeting by ns Eose^ Jane, Eachell, Sara, Philumias 
and Dorothie. — ^Imprinted at London by Henry Binneman 
for Thomas Hacket. Anno 1567. 8vo. B. L. 13 leaves. 

This remarkable semi-humourous tract is in all probability unique t 
we speak of it now for the first time, and we never saw more than 
a single copy of it : we knew, however, that it had been entered at 
Stationers’ Hall in 1567 in the following terms ; — 

“ R[eceive]d of Thomas Hackett for his lycense for pryntingc of a letter 
sente by the maydes of London to the vertnous matrons and m’f* of the same 
Cetie.” 

We see firom the title above, that it was printed by Henry Binnc- 
man for Thomas Hacket, who caused the entry to be made in the 
books of the company ; but the day and month were not at that time 
usually inserted in the Register. 

It is anonymous, and in prose, but it refers to a publication in verse 
by Edward Hake, to which we find an allusion by ** Johannes Long 
Zondonienm Minister f in some lines which he prefixed to **Hows out 
of Pauls' Churchyard” in 1579, where (p. 350), speaking of Hake’s 
works, Long says ; — " 

** Of wanton Maydes ho did^also 
Tise slights of late detect,^? 
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Tlie tract here referred to appears to have been lost, but we learn, 
from the headmg of the present article, that it was called The mory 
Meetmg by us, Rose, Jane, RacheU, Sara, Philumias and Dorothie,” 
and we may be sure that it came out in 1567, because the answer, with 
that date, is now before us It has been mentioned by Lowndes, 
p 1451, but it has never been included among the works of Bmne- 
man’s press It is possible that it was written by Hake himself in 
reply to his own Merry Meeting but, as it is m prose, and Hake*s 
weakness was for verse, it is more hkely that some other author stepped 
in to vmdicate “ the Maidens of London ” from the attack Hake had 
made upon them That lost attack had been recorded in these terms 
at Stationers’ HaU m 1567 — 

^‘R[eceive]d of Henry Denham, for his lycense for pryntinge of a boke 
intituled a mery metynge of maydes m London ” 

We now proceed to examine the answer to it, from which we are 
able to gather some particulars regarding the provocation the 
“ Maidens of London” had received 

The anonymous address is To the right wise, sober and discrete 
Matrons and Mistresses of London, the Maidens of the same Citie 
send greetmg,” where the attack is termed ** Dialogues of the Mery 
metmg of the Maydens in London,” and where we are told that it 
might have done them harm, m the opmions of their employers, but 
for the reply they speedily made to it, which begms thus — 

“We were in a very evill case, and nght good cause had we to dread, and to 
dispaire of our well doings (moste woithie Matrones and Mistresses) wei it 
not that we knew ye to be such as are not moved wyth every wynde, nor such 
as hang upon the blastes of every mans mouth , for else what gieat mischief e 
and trouble those fonde and malicious Dialogues of The Me^y mtpng of 
Maydens %n London might have bred us siely girles ] What disquietnesse of 
mmde and body also to you myghte therby have growne (if ye wei as light of 
ciedite as the Author is of judgement) youi wisedomes well note, and ve ai6 
not to leame For if at his false surmise and suggestion, upon his bare word 
and letter, or upon his unjust asseition without proofe, ye should have forth- 
with condemned ns of such things as he layeth to our charges (and wheic- 
unto we pleade not guiltie) and thereby also should have gone about immc- 
diatly to abridge our lawful! libertie, such an inconvemence might have ai isen 
and growne therby, that in a veiie shorte time and space, ye shouldc ha\c 
gotten very few or no servaunts at al, when such as arc home m the conn tie v 
shoulde choose rather to tane at home, and lemamo there to take i>aine& lor a 
small stipend or wages with libertie, and such as are citizens home should 
repaire also to the conntiey, or to other Cities, where they might be free, than 
to abide as slaves and bondwomen in London, Libettas namqm potior 
metallu 

Tbis reads like the wordy style of a lawyer, and we know that Hake 
was of that profession , but still wo bave no right to say that be m as 

1 1 2 
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tke autLor of tMs reply to Ms own pampMet : the respondents never 
hesitate in resorting to Latin phrases, w^hen, as above, they can bo 
made ,xiseM. Erom the following passage we infer that in the ‘‘ Dia- 
logues” objection had been taken to the Maidens, because they W’-ero, 
as now, in the habit of going out on Sundays and holidays : — 

“ How much against all reason were it so straightly to dealc with us that, 
after all the toile we take in the whole weeke, we might not enjoye a piece of 
a holy day, to refresh our spintes and to rest our weaned bones ! Would >ou 
not tlimke him mad that would every day in the ycarc journey his horse ? or 
that would course his greyhound whitest his taylo will hang on (as the proverb 
is) or overflye his hauke ? If such good heede be taken in guiding of beasts, 
A^ermms and foiiles, that they be not with too much labour spiltc and marde, 
how much more heede oughto there to be taken that Christian people and 
leasonable creatures be not therewith oi:>pressed. (^uod carat alternam re- 
ijuiem durahde non 

Afterwards they continue : — 

**Por*aJl the weeke dayes we are continually busied; and the Author 
findeth faulte but for the Hohday, the forenoone wherof we spend at Church, 
or about necessane busmesse at home, and so much time have we not in the 
afternoone that we can farre stray abrode ; sith commonly they ring the fiist 
peale to Evensong before we have washed up halfc our dishes. Then must we 
either to Church againe, or tary at home to dresse your suppers, foi fewe com- 
moidy use to fast on Sundayes or Holy dayes, in London specially , no, not 
the very Author of the Merie meeting oj Maidens himsolfo, who would not bo 
very mery, if he were therto constrained.** 

They tlaen Mt at Hake, with some humour, on the ground that ho 
was a lawyer ; and few but a professional man could have written as 
follows in answer ; — 

“ After his seiious study he wold have found out some honoster recreation, 
and medled in matters meter for his vocation, wherein also his skill and know- 
ledge had bene greater : and in that the common law is his studie and profes- 
sion, he might farre better have written some Wntte, as Supersedeus^ Corpus 
cum causa, or de idtofa inqmrando, or some such like argument, a great dcalo 
more meete for him, and agreeable for his gravitie/' 

The mis-spelling of the Latin was, perhaps, intentional. From what 
succeeds we leam that Hake’s attack was in metre, and his alliterative 
title may have been here imitated 

For whereas the chiefest point of a Gentleman is to defendo and save harm- 
lesse, to his uttermost, the poore and silly women when they are wronged and 
oppressed, and many have therby onely woon them selves an immortal! fame, 
so hath this mad mery man for his Mery Meeting of Maydens, madly made in 
mery meter, onely to be mocked and laughed to skorne for his labor, and well 
declared how base his byrthe and bringing up are, and how farre unlike a 
gentleman he is to seeke to hurt them whom he ought to helpc ; to make so 
great a boast and to bring so small roast, to harke so loudo and to byte 
nothing.** ^ 

The next extract shows that Hake had blamed '*the Maidens o*f 
London, for going to dramatic entertainments ; they ixKfuiro, 
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“ For what are the causes wherefore he would have us restrained from our 
liheities ? Fqjjsoth, bvcause of pnvie contracts, he wold not have us resort to 
Playes he findeth faulte with our great expenses m banqueting, and accu&cth 
us with pilfering and pycking of meate and candels from you for Mother B, 
by whom (as he saith) we aie boldned and encouiaged to be stoute and stub- 
home to vou , Now, m that he findeth fault for our going to Plaies 

and Enterludes, your wisedomes know well that m a godly play or enterludc 
(if it be well made and understanded) may be much learning had , for so 
lively are in them set forth the vices and vertues before our eyes, in gestures 
and speech, that we can bothe take learmng and pleasure in them ” 

On p 354 it will be seen that mother B ” was celebrated by Hake 
m Satire YII of his “Hews out of Pauls Churchyard she must 
have been an old bawd to whom some of the Maidens, according to 
him," resorted, and a then well-known character 

The whole of the tract is in the form of a vindicatory epistle from 
the Maids to their Mistresses , and after a reference to the jest of 
WiU Sommers (fool to Henry YHI) who struck those who were 
nearest to him, because he could not reach those who had offended him, 
the Damsels, whom Hake had made partakers in his “ Dialogues," 
thus conclude, subjoinmg their signatures — 

“ So much are we busied this terme, by reason of the greate resort that 
cometh to your housen (good mistresses) of your kiusfolkes, frendes and 
guestes that for this time we are constiayned to make an end Wherfore we 
wil commit you all to the holy tuytion of the most blessed Trimtie, whom we 
most humbly besech to send unto you, our Mistresses, long life, great encreasc 
of worship and all felicity , and unto us, yourpoore handmaides and servaimtes, 
good health, hearts ease and the grace to do our duties to you Scnbled in 
haste this xin of November 1567 

Your handmaydens and servants, 

“ Bose, Jane, Baohele, Saea, Pmi umias and Dokotht ” 

Doubtless the whole would have been much more intelligible, if we 
had ever been able to meet with the curious work to which it was 
an answer Hake’s attack upon the Maidens of London, which of 
course immediately preceded the reply, must have been a very po- 
pular performance , and we can readily believe that, getting mto the 
hands of those for whom it was mtended, it was so completely de- 
stroyed by frequent handhng and other rough treatment (to say no- 
thing of copies purposely made away with by the parties offended) 
that not a smgle exemplar has reached our day Of the answer to it, 
as we have already stated, we never heard of more than the unique 
copy which we discovered in a hbrary remarkable for the preservation 
of several other tracts of an ephemeral kind, that exist in no other 
collection, pubhe or private 

While thus returning to the subject of Edward Hake and his pro- 
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duotions, we may point out another which, strange to say, has enbirely 
escaped the notice of all bibliographers. ♦ 

By what is stated on p. 350, it appears that in 1575 he pubhshed his 
** Commemoration^* of the Beign of Q. Elizabeth np to that date : bnt in 
1579 he put forth a sort of second part of the same work, including 
the period between 1575 and 1579. The whole was then printed by 
Eichard Jones under the subsequent title : — ' 

** A Joylull continuance of the Commemoration of the most prosperous and 
peaceable Reigne of our gratious and deare Soveraigne Lady Elizabeth, by the 
grace of God of England, Eraunce and Irelande, Queene &c. Nowo newly 
enlarged with an Exhortation applyed to this present tyme. Set foorth this 
xvii day of November, beyng the :fyrst day of the xxi yeere of her Majesties 
said reigne. By Edw. Hake Gent Hereunto is added a Thanksgiving cjf the 
godly for her Majesties prosperitie hiiherto, with an earnest desire of the long 
continuance of the same to Gods glory and our comfort. — ^Imprinted at London 
by Bichard Jhones, and are to be sould at his shop without Newgate.*’ 

It is in 8vo., and consists of 23 leaves ; and recoUectmg that the 
Commemoration ’* is reprinted in Yol. IX. oftheHarleian Miscellany, 
it is the more singular that this “ Continuance** of the same subject 
should have been passed over. It is clear that the main portion in 
1579 was a reprint of the edit, of 1575, but alterations were introduced, 
and in one place the printer apologises for having ‘‘ followed the old 
instead of the new copy.** What is new is chiefly the Exhortation,*’ 
carrying on the “ Commemoration ** for four additional years. As one 
of the most remarkable portions in verse, we quote a panegyric the 
author pronounces on the members of the Council of Queen Eliza- 
beth. In 1579 Hake appears only to have been a student of one of the 
Inns of Court or Chancery, and as a young expectant lawyer he was 
anxious to stand well with all persons in power . — 

** Grave Couusaile, gmding all by Truth, 
thou, Lorde, with her hast plaste. 

Whose careful! works for common wealth 
can never he defaste. 

Whose mindes to rigoure they ne bendo, 
no hartes have they to harmo ; 

No woe they worke to any wight, 
to none they cry .4^ ar97ie! 

No lawe they wrest to worke thoir willes, 
no sleightes they doe impose, 

No hnrthen on her Subjectes backes 
obtruded is by those. 

They envy not her peoples good, 
no trappes they layc to traine ; 

No subtile haytes by pmehing lawes 
at any tune ordeyne. 

Their Princes wrath they whet not on, 
no'wayte they lay for blood. 
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Oh noble wigbtes ! and have you livde 
to worke your Countreyes good ? 

Have all your foes f otmde endlesse bale 
that sought your honors spoyle, 

And stand you yet in Countreys sight 
to seeke fowle Treasons foyle ^ 

With teares we hold our hands to heaven, 
and from our hartes we one 
Lyve, live, you noble Counsayllers, 
live, live, and never dye V* 

There is another poem in seven-lme stanzas, but printed to look 
hke couplets, and in smaller type, which is followed by a ‘‘ Meditation,*' 
which had been given to the author ‘‘ by a learned and worshipfull 
gentleman,” but it requires no remark, and on the last loaf is a wood- 
cut of the royal arms We do not meet with any entry of it at Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, and, possibly, the original license for it in 1575 was con- 
sidered sufficient 


London — The Lamentacyon of a Ohnste agaTst the Oityo 
of London^ for some certame greate Vyces usod theroT 
Psal Ixx. Let them be abashed ande ashamed^ that 
seke after my sowle^ let them be put to flight and shame^ 
that wyll me evyll — Imprinted i y® yere of our Lord 
m. d. xlvui. B L 12mo 

It was hardly to be expected that place or prmter’s name would be 
found in any part of this very severe and abusive attack upon the 
citizens of London for adhermg, at the time it was prmted, to the 
ancient faith of the kingdom It commences in the key in which it is 
continued to the end — 

‘*Oh Lorde God I Father of mercy and God of all consolation whafc hex to 
cafiot [but] lamente to sethe Testament of thy onely Sofie, ouie full and oncly 
redemer, Jesus Christ, thus refused and troden under fote , yea, all thogh God 
hathe geven oure most Soveraygne Lord, Kinge Henry the eight, such an 
herte to set yt forthe with his most Graciouse Pievylcdge ? Yet the gieat pat to 
of these inordinate ryche styfnecked Cytezens will not have in their luiwhos 
that lyvely worde of our soules, nor suifre tlieir servantes to have it, ney thor 
yet gladly reade it or hear it redde , but abhoireth and disdayncth all those 
which wolde lyve according to the Gospel! And in stcade theio of nett up and 
mayntayne Idolatiye, and other innumerable vices and wickednesses of niau^s 
invencyon 

This IS the gravamen of the accusation, and in other words, and 
sometimes almost in the same, it is repeated over and oi er again, as if 



it could not be said too often, and that tbe mere saying of it would 
secxire a remedy for tbe evil. Tbe assertions of im];>icty, vice and ini- 
quity witbin tbe limits of tbe city are never accompanied by any 
proofs, as if tbe word of tbe anonymous writer were quite sufficient 
for conviction. He does not scruple to blcen tbe conduct of “tbe 
seniors or aldermen” to that of tbe Jews, wbo refused to receive tbe 
Saviour, just in tbe same way that tbe citizens refused to receive tbe 
English JN’ew Testament . be adds, “ I tbynlce wytbin fewe years they 
wyll (wytbout tby greate mercy) call upon Tbomas Wolsey, late Car- 
dynale, and upon tbe unboly (I sbuld saye) boly mayde of Kent : wby 
not, as well as upon Tbo. Betjket ?” He especially inveigbs against 
“ tbe bbnde provysyon for tbe deade,” by tbe Citizens, while they 
utterly neglect to provide for tbe souls or bodies of tbe living ; and 
be dwells at great length upon tbe mercenary idleness of priests and 
friars, wbo pocketed tbe money of tbe Londoners without title or 
limitation, while tbe poor were left to starve. He complains that 
tbe only persons punished for vices in tbe city were tbe bumble 
and helpless, while tbe rich and haughty were uncontrolled ; and here 
be goes so far as to threaten tbe exposure by name, in another work, of 
aldermen wbo kept mistresses, unless they speedily amended their 
morals in this and other respects. 

As to bishops, be maintains that each successive bishop of London 
bad been worse than Ms predecessor, so that now Lucifer himself 
would almost be an improvement. From thence tbe author enters 
upon various doctrmal points, such as tbe Sacraments, relying much 
upon tbe authority of Frith, tbe Protestant martyr, and throughout 
quoting texts of Scripture abundantly. He recommends tbe King to 
seize mto bis bands ab tbe wealth of tbe city, and to apply it to tbe 
advancement of God*s glory and tbe punishment of “ tbe owners for 
their idolatry, fornication and adultery.” 

It has been stated that tbe tract was printed at Nuremberg, but this 
fact does not appear upon tbe face of it. It bears date in 1548, but 
it was written while Henry YIII. was still upon tbe throne* Twenty 
years later tbe citizens were violently protestant. Froude^ vii. 18. 


Lo^tdon.— L ondoners, their Entertainement in the Oonntrie, 
or a whipping of Rnnnawayes. Wherein is described 
Londons Miserie, the Countries Omeltie, and Mans Inhu- 
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manitie — ^At London Printed by H L for 0. B. 1604, 
B L 4to 16 leaves 

Tins anonymous tract consists clnefly of abuse of Londoners for 
running into tlie country, and of country people for tbeir inbumanity 
in drivmg them back during the prevalence of tbe plague, "wbicb in- 
fected botb tbe metropolis and tbe provmces just after J ames I came 
to tbe tbrone It is not good enough for Lekker, but be imitated part 
of tbe title of tbe tract in bis ‘‘ Bod for B-unawayes,” wbicb be printed 
on tbe plague of 1625 (See p 209 ) Tbe body of tbe performance in 
our bands begms after a short address from London to her Citizens 
Tbe writer mtroduces mto bis work what be terms ^^anAElegie” and an 
“-^glogue” in verse, neither of them of any merit, and be concludes by 
“ Londons welcome borne to her Citizens,*’ m nine six-bne stanzas, not 
one of which is worth quotmg 


Lovell, Thomas — Dialogue between Custom and Veritio, 
concerning tbe use and abuse of Dauncing and Mmstrelbie. 
[Rom xm 12, 13, 14 ] — ^Imprmted at London at tlie long 
Shop adjoynmg unto Samt Mildreds Church in the Pultno 
byJohnAUde 12mo B L 

Only a smgle copy of this remarkable book (entered at Stationers* 
HaH, on tbe 23d May, 1581) is bebeved to exist Tbe author, Thomas 
LoveU, dedicates it to tbe faitbfull Mimsters of Cbriste, and Preebers 
of tbe Gospel, Maister Robert Crowley, and Maister Thomas Bras- 
bridge,” informmg us that tbe latter bad been bis ‘"master” in 
divinity, and that tbe former wa^tben a man advanced in life In fact 
Crowley, after bavmg been a demy of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
about 1534, began business as a prmter in 1549, and put forth 
two editions of tbe Vision of Pierce Ploughman in 1550 the 
latest production of bis press is dated 1551 , and be appeals to have 
been at tbe same time both preacher and printer Re subsequently 
was appomted Vicar of St Giles, Cnpplegate, was suspended, restored, 
and, after fOlmg the office of one of tbe hcensers of the press, died 
and was buried at Cnpplegate in 1588 This was seven years after 
tbe dedication by Lovell of bis tract against Dancfing and Minstrelsy to 
bun and to Brasbridge tbe date, 1581, is not only supplied by the 



Register at Stationers’ Hall, but Lovell bimself mentions that, at 
tbe time be wrote, Queen Elizabeth bad been twenty-tbree years on 
tbe tbrone. 

Tbe epistle to Crowley and Brasbridge is intolerably long-winded, 
occupying no fewer than 17 pages, and an address by Crowley to tbe 
Headers fills three more. Tbe avowed object is to prevent tbe dese- 
cration of tbe Sabbath, by “ beatbemsb dauncing and vain minstrelsie,** 
and recollecting that several playhouses were then open on Sunday, it 
is singular that no syEable is said against theatrical performances. Tbe 
public order for putting an end to such “ profanations” was not issued 
until 1583 ; but then, and afterwards, it was not effectually enforced. 

Tbe Dialogue commences with tbe entrance of Custom, who, wanting 
some doubts resolved, and meeting Yenty, asks him at once bis opi- 
nion of dancing. Verity peremptorily decides against it, at all times, 
especially on tbe Sabbath : Custom cannot make up bis mmd to re- 
' bnquisb tbe recreation, and inquires, 

'' Our youthful race bow shall we run ? 
wil lusty lads reply, 

On Saboths, Feasts and holy dayes, 
if you lay dauncmg by ? 

Shall we sit dumpi^, dum and still 
all day, like stones in street ? 

With tnppmg toyes and footing fine 
we wil echo other meet.” 

Perhaps here for “tripping toyes” we ought to read “tripping 
toes:** (see p. 491.) Custom continues, avowing his own partiality ; 

“ A goodly sight it seemes to me, 
and pleasant to the eye. 

To see yung men and maidens daunce, 
eche other tracing by 

and then be enumerates tbe instruments commonly in use for tbe 
music, viz., tabret, pipe, harp and rebeck. Verity is shocked at this 
declaration, and asks — 

“ What godly eye can it delight, 
what pleasure in it dwel, 

Which is the line that leads to vice, 
and hedlong unto hel ? 

While men with maides in wanton daunce 
lu^eemly oft doo turn, 

Their harts blinde Cupid oft doth cause 
with Venus games to bum. 

Thus flames of love mcensed are j 
theffect IS yet behdnde, 

Wh^ to obtain, by secret means 
the^" sbowe edie others minde. 
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If that his mate doo seem to like 
the game that he would have, 

He tnps her toe, and clicks her check, 
to showe what he doth crave ” 

Yenty enlarges upon this point with, apparent unction, and as d ho 
spoke from some experience , but Custom is very unwilling to be con- 
vmced, and puts m a good word for Christmas, which his puritanical 
antagomst calls Chnst-tide — 

“ Christmas is a mery time, 

good mirth therfore to make 
Yung men and maids togethei may 
their legs m daunces shake 
We se it with some gentlemen 
a common use to be. 

At that time to provide to have 
some pleasant imnstrelsie 

Yenty will not hsten to any excuses for it, and preaches what is 
literally a long sermon m verse against it, with many quotations from, 
and references to. Scripture Custom, perhaps from weariness, is made 
at last to yield the day, but stiH says— 

Though all my proof thou hast disproov’d, 
and I no proof can bring, 

This shift I have — say what thou wilt, 

I wil beleeve nothing ” 

Yenty, however, perseveres, and makes ano ^ long harangue 
agamst the horrible immorality of kissing at the end of a dance, as we 
know was then usual (“ Henry YIII ” A I sc 4 ) Custom observes, — 

‘‘But some reply, what foole would daunce, 
if that when daunce is doon. 

He may not have at Ladyes lips 
that which in daunce he woon ?” 

He proceeds next to ask Verity his judgment as regards minstrelsy, 
who rephes — 

“ Musick mislike I not at all , 
musicions may play. 

In tune and measure if it be , 
gainst them I nothing say 
But minstrelles, which go comonly 
about from town to town, 

Wheron their calling for to build 
have but a sandy ground 
With us the law of man dooth not 
their kmde of life maintain 
In sacred Scripture dooth therof 
no proof at all remam ” 

Then he reminds Custom that wandciing minstrels are ** rogues 
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by statute/’ and asserts tliat tliey often malce minstrelsy a pretext 
for introducing erery species of abomination . he terms them ** vaiit 
pipers ” and “ fond fidlers,” some of whom are authorized by pre- 
tending to wear the livery of men of rank and power. He 
inveighs loudly and longly against their singing, which may be said to 
settle the question, disputed between Percy and Pitson, whether or not 
minstrels were mere players on instruments. Verity protests against 
immorality and piety coming from the same wicked mouths, adding: — 

“ But this doo minstrels dene forget ; 
some Godly songs they have, 

Some wicked Ballads and unmeet, 
as companies doo crave, 

Eor filthies they have filthy songs, 
for bauds lascivious nmes ; 

Por honest good, for sober grave 
songs . so they watdi their times. 

Among the loovers of the trueth 
ditties of trueth they sing ; 

Among the Papists such as of 
their godlesse legend spring.” 

It was, of course, impossible that before he concluded he should not 
have a fling at the Poman Catholics, and he contends, with more 
energy than argument, that the devil employs even the godly songs of 
minstrels for the encouragement of sin and hypocrisy. In the end, 
as might be anticipated. Custom is convinced and converted, and both 
he and Verity join in a prayer for the Queen and Magistrates. Pather 
unusually, the several speeches are headed by the names of the 
speakers, as in a drama ; but, as we have stated, nothing is introduced 
directly against the Stage. 


Love ot the Soul. — ^The Love of the Soule. Made by 
G, M. Whereimto are annexed certaine Oatholicke 
Questions to the Protestants. I. H. S. 12ino. 48 leaves. 

This is a remarkable little work by some zealous re-converted 
Catholic, printed abroad, and sent secretly into this country for circu- 
lation shortly after the execution of Campion, and contrary to the 
existing law. The date is not on the title-page nor at the conclusion ; 
but onp. 2S we read, This is the year of Christ, a thousand five 
hundred eighly, a^d three : Luther began to preach within these 
fifty yeares.” It has no preface, nor any introductory matter beyond 
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tRe following Reading A Letter sent to Ris Sisters, married to Pio- 
Ustants, and tRemselves trained up in haeresie , wlicro lie sRot^ ctR, and 
provetR, tRe CatRoRke GRurcR to be tRe true ORurcR ” Some later 
copies Rave G Mar, for G M , on tRe title-page, and Re avows iliat Re 
Rad been a Protestant, wRo, Ravmg seen tRe error of Ins way, Rad be- 
come a convert to ‘‘tRe one only tiue CRurcR ” TRe “Letter ” is plain 
prose, and it is filled witR a repetition of most of tRo old aigumcnts 
in favour of popery, upon wRicR we need not dwell , but tRe last ten 
pages are m eigRt-syUable couplets, on tRe same tReme, but treated 
witR greater vivacity These are tRe “ CatRoRcke Questions” of tRo 
title-page, andtReybegm — 

“ I pray tRee, Protestant, beare with mee, 
to aske thee questions two oi three. 

And if an answere thou canst make, 
more of thy counsaile I will take ” 

However, he never gives the Protestant an opportunity of ansv cl- 
ing, but has all the argument in his own way, and voids Ho enume- 
rates the sects and divisions of the Protestants, and tRen trmmpRs 
in wRat Re calls tRe unity of tRe EomisR CRurcR and in its Mass 

“ So saitR the Prophet Malachie, 

there shall he offered, faiie and me, 

A cleane Oblation and Sacnficc, 
from the place the Sunne doth rise 
To the going downe of the same 
and what is that, I pray thee name ? 

If it be not the holy Masse 
lie be a Protestant as I was ” 

Afterwards Re observes — • 

“And one thing doth make me muse , 
that no Priest you did lefuse, 

Ordered by the Cfhurch ot Rome, 
but he was accepted soone , 

If hee would say >our new Seivicc 
he should have a benefice. 

Without any further Older, 
and accounted for the better 
How may shee make a lawfull Priest 
if shee be not the Church of Christ ? 

Answer this, if that you can, 
and 1 will be a Protestan ” 

The rhymes here, and elsewhere, are a litiilo licontzoiis, but Iho 
author wntes like a practised yersifyer We have never heard of any 
other copy of the first edition of this production, but it uas reprinted 
as late as 1619, and at Eouen, with an appondi-s of “ the names of 
the Popes, and other Professors of the CathoRc FaitR/* 



Lovers Oomplaints.-— Of Loves Oomplaints* With Th^ 
Legend of Orpheus and Euridice. Bella canam quando 
scripta puella mea est . — ^At London. Printed by J. E. 
for Humfrey Lownes, and are to bee solde at the West 
doore of Paules. 1597. 12mo. 

Only a single copy of this production is known— the one we have 
used. It must have passed very hastily through Eitson’s hands, as ho 
attributes it without hesitation to Henry Lock, or Lok, on the score 
of the initials subscribed to the dedication, (see p. 480) not perceiving 
that the dedicator was Humfrey Lownes, the pubhsher, and that H. L. 
belong in fact to him. Besides, Eitson only gives the last part of 
the tide, without any mention of “ Lovers Complaints.'* (Bibl. Poet, 
p. 270.) 

Lownes, in the preliminary epistle, tells his ‘‘ worthy loving Friend 
Ma. Anthonie Gibson, Groome in ordinary of the Queenes Majesties 
most honorable Chamber,” that the poems were written by an ex- 
quisite architect, that, when he pleaseth, can forme models of better 
eternitie so that he was living at the time, putting an end to FiUmg- 
ham s conjecture (for the little book was once his, as his autograph 
testifies) that the author of it was Christopher Marlowe. 

Anthony Gibson was himself an author and poet, and in 1599 John 
Wolfe printed and published a translation from the French by him 
called ‘^A Womans Woorth defended against all the Men in the 
World. He dedicated it to the Countess of Southampton, and pre- 
fixes four sonnets to her, to Lady Anne Eusseh, Lady Margaret Eat- 
eliffe, and Miss Fitten, three of Elizabeth’s Maids of Honour : it also 
contains a number of poetical translations. 

The author of ‘‘Love’s Complaints,” in his own person, but anony- 
mously, addresses “the Gentlemen Leaders, ” calls his work “this 
infant of my Muse,” and promises more, if what he then ofiered were 
duly accepted ; adding — If the humillitie of my verso dislyko, this 
somewhat satisfies— that the subject was but meane, still living ob- 
somely, untill, stir d up by his Wives death, he wonne fame unwilling, 
and game by his losse. If any thing else displease, my Muse shall aske 
pardon for her tender yeares, who, if she had spent but halfo a lustrum 
m l^aramg every one of her sisters names, she had not yet come to 
ope. This sentence does not at all enable us to clear up the 
mys ery of authorship. The whole production is thus addressed 
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«T0 THE EAIJREST JXTLIA 

“ Receive, sweet Maide, the accents of my woe, 

The dolefull tunes from out my maiticcl hait , 

And when I die say but — he lov^d me so — 

And that will some-what ease my raging smart 
Say (sweet) that these were once thy Lovers lines, 

Who, with thy love consumed, daily pines 

Then shall I thmk not all my labour lost, 

Though thou art lost, the scope of all my pame, 

And of thy little will I dying boast, 

Seeing thy all I cannot dying game 
Thy all is my all, which since thou dost denic, 

My all decayes, and I forsaken die ’’ 

This IS a very favourable introduction to “Love's Complaints," 
which then begin, each page containing two such stanzas as "the above, 
sometimes running on to the next page, and at other times finished 
upon one page The following is hardly a sufficient specimen, for there 
IS a great deal of beauty, of its kmd, in most of the separate pieces, 
but it IS a fair specimen — 

“ Admiring her faire form and lovely face, 

Her sweetest beautie, aud her comely feature, 

Adorned with a well-beseeming grace, 

Wonder unto her sexe, a rarest creature, 

I thought wherto I might her worth compare, 

Which hke her might he bright, and like her fane 

“ Then, to the Planets I did liken her, 

Por both do shine, and both are passing bright, 

And both the royall seates of God doc bcaie 
(Por Cnpid is a God, though wantmg sight) 

Onely the Spheres doe tume and change then way , 

But th hardnes of her hart doth ever stay 

The last of fhese separate love-poems affords a note upon the excel 
lent emendation m “ Alls well that ends well,” Act IV sc 2, where 
Bertram tells Diana — 

“ You should he such a one 
As you aie now, for yon are cold and stone 

“ Stone” has always been misprmted sterne, and hcie the auilioi of 
“ Love’s Complamts” compares his mistress m the same way 

But now my voyce is hoaise with playnmg still, 

Por what to plaine to stone will not be hoarse V* 

There is a clear misprint near the commencement of “ The Leg<‘n<l 
of Orpheus and Euridice,” which follows immediately after the love- 
verses it occurs m this stanza 

Such was the fane that lay wuthin his breast, 

The nectar of his dayes, pure well of lite, 

Like to Elysium, fields of happy rest. 

Even like to those were these pure fields of Ins 
Mirrour of beauty, quaintest woik ot Nature, 

And heavens image in an eaithly cieatuic ” 
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Here, in tlie second line, we may be sure, if only from tbe rbyme that 

life” ongbt to be Hiss. In a despairing speech by Orpheus, after he 
has lost Eurydice, we are reminded of Shakespeare’s Seven Ages . — 

Unhappy man ! the subject of misfortune; 

Borne, and therefore borne to miserie, 

Whose very birth doth comming woe impoitune. 

Whose life a sad continuall Tragedie ; 

Himselfe the Actor in the world, the Stage, 

While as the Acts arc measurd by his age.” 

There is a fine description afterwards, in a single line, of the icy 
mountains of Thrace, to which Orpheus files : — 

He to the isie hills of Thrace doth goe. 

Whose stately tops the woilds specStors are.” 

It reminds us of the description in Shirley’s play, “ The Brothers,” 
of a deep valley surrounded by overpeering rocks, which the poet says 
look down, like the spectators of some tragedy.” The subsequent 
stanza on music is happy : — 

“ Harmonious consent— musick all divine ; 

A movmg tongue whose rhetonck doth delight ; 

Hart-drawing mnth, the soules celestiall wine, 

Which drowns the senses with his pleasing might , 

The spheres sweet motion, heavens second frame, 

To which It still is like, from whence it came I” 

The satire upon the female sex put into the mouth of Orpheus is a 
little out of place, but the author wished to give his Juha (whom he 
there actually addresses) a hint or two upon cruelty and tyranny. We 
must despair of ever arriving at a knowledge of this poet, whose name 
is lost, while those of so many less deserving, and undeserving, writers 
have been preserved. 


Lowrtf, John. — Conclusions upon Dances, both of this Age, 
and of the olde. Newly composed and set forth by an 
Out-landish Doctor. — ^London, Printed for John Orphin- 
strange, and are to be solde at his shop neere Holbome 
Bridge 1607, 4to. 13 leaves* 

This tract is of little value in itself, for in fact it supplies no infor- 
^mation r^arding the dances “ of this age,” and very little about the 
dances of any former time. 

Die authorship is the point of interest it possesses, for it was 
written, or compiled, by John Lowin, the celebrated actor ; the dedi- 
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cation “ To tlie nglit Honorable Lord, my Lord Dennio,” (wbicli, IiO'9r- 
veer, contains no particulars) is subscribed ‘‘I L J^oscto, and a 
manuscript note on tbe title-page still farther tends to fix it upon him 
it IS m these terms, — By Jhon Lowm, witnesseth Tho I) 1610 
The witness may have been, and probably was, Thomas Loklfcr, tlic 
dramatist, in whose plays Lowin had, doubtless, often acted We 
may pretty safely conclude that Lowin produced the tract, in order to 
remove some temporary pressure in 1607, although he very soon after- 
wards became a considerable sharer among the King*s Players, most 
likely by means of money which he procured with his wife, J oan Hall, 
a widow, whom he married m the latter end of that year (See Mem 
of Shakespeare’s Actors, pr by the Shakesp Soc p 171 ) 

The dedication is succeeded by an address from ‘‘ the Printer to tho 
Header,” dwellmg upon the pious tendency of the treatise , which 
we may reasonably imagine was not much m Lowin’s way, but a 
style adopted by hi-m for the sake of obtaining a greater sale among 
the Puritans, the enemies of theatrical performances, and of dances of 
every description Lowin himself, though a large man, (B and P , 
‘‘Wild Goose Chase,.” A iv so 2) was a good stage-dancer 

The whole is a very disappomting pi eduction, and even those divi- 
sions of it which seem to promise most perform the least for instance, 
the portion headed “ Of the ordmarie Dances used everio where m 
these dayes” only consists of such general assertions as that these dances 
“ seeme unto our judgement to be partly vaine, and partly prophane,” 
but we are not told m what respects they were either the one or tho 
other The character of the pamphlet may be seen in the concluding 
paragraph, which runs thus — 

“Mee tbinketh it were enough to make us leave and forsake the usage of 
such Lances, as are onely effected for the pleasme of our eyes, to obscr\ c and 
consider with studious dihgence one thing in the 14 chap of the Apostle 8 
Matthew, how that through the meanes and occasion of a Lance 8 tlohu 
Baptist was put to death , which was a most excellent Piophet, and a most 
fajdhfuU forerunner of our Saviour Jesus Christ To whom with the Pathci, 
and the Spint be all magnificence and glone perpetually Amen ” 

It is very clear that Lowm was well aware of tho class of roadtTS 
he was addressmg, and to which he was adapting tho matter of bis 
tract What we will now mention puts an end to all doubt as io llio 
date and place of Lowin’s death, which Malono fixed in 1C59, at St. * 
Marten’s m the Fields, when it really took place in 1653, as apjumrs by 
the Register of St Clement Danes, which wo quote “24th Aug. 
1653, John Lowin, the flayer, buried ” 
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Ltjptob^ Thomas. — Dreame of tlie Devil and Dives, most 
terrible and fearefiill to the servaunts of Satan, but right 
comfortable and acceptable to the chyldren of God &c. — 
Imprinted at London by John Oharlewood for Henrie Oar, 
B. L. 8vo. 60 leaves. 

1^0 previous bibliographer has seen this edition of a very singular 
tract, and the only copy we ever heard of is in the library at Lam- 
beth. It was entered at Stationers’ Hall on 6th May, 1583, with 
the proviso that, before it was printed, Carre ** shotdd obtain allowance 
from the Bishop of London.” (Ext. from Stat. Beg. II. 179,) Her- 
bert (III. 1337) speaks of an impression of 1588, and of the dedication 
to the Earl of Bedford in 1586, but the same dedication, in the exem- 
plar at Lambeth, is prefixed in 1584. It gives no personal mformation, 
and there is no great novelty of any kind in the Dialogue between 
Theophilus and Eumenides, during which the latter relates his dream, 
the subject being very easily conjectured from the title. It is chiefly 
of a moral and religious turn, and is entirely in prose, with one 
passage in it so singular, and of so striking a political character, that 
we extract it 

“ Then, said Dives, wo woorth these rackte rentes, and unreasonable fines that 
shall purchase such a kingdome I I would to God I might cliaungo my estate of 
that ongdome with the most vilest and basest cottage on the earth. When 
they come hyther they will cne out and say, Wo woorth the time tliat ever wo 
rackt our tenants, or tooke such fines to impoverishe them I wo woorth the tymc 
that ever wee were so greedie of money, and wo woorth the tymc that ever wo 
consumed the same m gluttonous and excessive faie, in proudo and sumptuous 
apparell, in playing of Dice, Caides, or other games, and other %vorldly vani- 
ties! Wo woorth the tyme that we made our Sonnes ritch by making 
Tenaunts poore I But cursed be the time that wc have made our Sonnes 
Lordes and Gentlemen on the earth with the everlasting damnation of our 
owne bodies and soules in Hell I That proverbe may be truelio venfyed in us, 
which is Mappie is that cMlde w7me Father goeth to the FevilL This will be 
theyr song when they come hither, but then they shall be without remedy — as 
I am.” 

We can hardly be surprised, if the licensors of that day road the 
preceding, that some djfGlculty should bo experienced in obtaining al- 
lowance for the book, As tMs copy is, wo believe, quite unique, we 
‘^subjoin the very particular colophon : — ‘‘Imprinted at London by I. 
0. for Henry Oar dwelling in the Olde Chaunge, at the signe of the 
Cat and fidle, and are to be soldo at Hs shop in Panics Church- 
yard at the signe of the Blazing staiTe,” 

Lupton, anw^g^other productions, all of a strong anti-papistical and 
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pTiritanical character, was the author of one of the most remarkable 
dramatic pieces m our language, called “ All for Money,” prmted in 
1678, and mainly directed against avarice It consists of no fewer 
than two and thnty personages, including Money, Pleasure, Sm (the 
Vice of the perfoimance), Damnation, the Devil, G-regory Graceless, 
Mother Oroote, Wilham-with-the-two-Wives, l^ichol-never-out-of-the- 
Law, &o &c It possesses much pomt and severe satire, and a review 
of it will be found in “ Hist Engl Dram Poetry,” Yol II p 347. 
We do not trace Lupton at either University 


Lydgate^ John — ^Here begynneth the testamet of John Lyd- 
gate monke of Berry which he made hymselfe, by his 
lyfe dayes B L. 4to 14 leaves 

The only other known copy of this remarkable autobiographical tract, 
besides that in the Bridgewater Ihbrary, seems to be in the pubhc 
hbraiy at Cambridge Lydgate was, we think, the first Enghsh author 
who wrote bis own memonrs 

Under the title of the work is a woodcut of an old monk wntmg at a 
desk, with books about him, as well as m an aumbry, or closet, in hont * 
it was perhaps mtended for a likeness of Lydgate, or that buyers of 
the book should so consider it 

At the back of the title-page is another wood-cut of Christ sittmg 
under the Cross, which is repeated at the end the last page is occu- 
pied by Pynson’s large device, and not the smaller device, numbered 
Y by Dr Dibdm, who had professedly never seen the work, giving 
merely Eitson s note regardmg it The poem, which is m seven and 
eight-line stanzas, begins on sign a u , m the foEowing manner 

The yeres passed, of my tender youthe 
Of my fireshe age, feared the grenenesse 
Lust apalled, thexperyence is couthe 
The vnweldy loyntes, starked with rudenesse. 

The cloudy syght, mysted with darkenesse 
Without redresse recure, or amendes 
To me of dethe, haue brought m the kalendes 

Eememhrance, who is personified, visits Lydgate, and, after applaud- 
mg iih,e Sprmg for its teauty, the author falls to prayer, purposing Jus 
“ wretched lyfe tamenden,” and afterwards gives an account of his 
youth Among other things he says — 
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** My lust was alway to skome folke, and iape, 
Skrewed toumos eucr among to vso, 

To scotfc and mowe lyke a wanton ape : 

Whan I dyd euyll other I dyd acuso. 

My wyttes fyve m wast I dyd abuse, 

Ecdyer chcrystones for to tell. 

Than to go to churche, or here the sacryng bell. 


“ Lotlie to ryso, lother to bedde at cue ; 

With vnwasshe handcs rcdy to dynerc : 

My Pater noster, my Crede, or my beleue 
Cast at the cocke : lo, this was my mancrc. 

Waned with eche wynde, as doth a rede spore ; 

Snobbed of my frendes such tatches taniendc, 

Made deffe eare, lyst nat to them attende,’* 

Again just afterwards ; 

** My port, my pase, my fote alway vnstable, 

My loke, myne eyen vnsure and vacabounde 
In all my werkes sodenly chaungeable : 

To all good thewys contiary I was founde. 

Nowe ouersad, nowe moumyng, nowe iocoundo, 

Wylfull, rccheles, madde ; stari;yng as an hare 
To folowe my lust, for nothyng wolde I spare. 

** Entryng this tyme into relygion, 

Unto the ploughe I put forthe my hando 
A yerc complete ; made my professyon, 

Consyderyng lytell charge of thylkc bandc. 

Of perfectyon full good example I founde ; 

The techy ng good, in me was all the lacko : 

With Lothes wyfe I loked oft a backe.’* 

In the last line but two, the rhyme shews that '' founde ought to 
be/awde. Thus Lydgate proceeds through twenty-one stands, ending 
with a pious exhortation in the person of the Saviour : the following is 
the last stanza, in the same spirit as eighteen others which precede it : 

" Tary no Icngar, towarde thy herytage 
Haste on thy way, and be of right good chore ; 

Go eche day onwarde on thy pylgremage ; 

Thynke howe shoit tyme thou shalt abyde here. 

Thy place is bylded aboue the storres clero ; 

Hone erthly palaes wrought in so stately wyso. 

Come on, my frende, my bi other moost entere, 

Por the I offred my blode in saciifyco. 

“ Thus endeth the testament of Johfi Lydgate monkc of Bcry, on whoso 
soulo Jesu havQ mercy. 

“ M $io est Jlnis, sit Ims st gloria trinis.^^ 


The colophon is as follows : 


“Emprinted at Lodon in fletestrete by EkhardPy 
kyhges noble grace. With priuylege of our souerayne 


nson : printer vnto the 
lordc the kyng.*' 
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Lydgate^ John — The prouerbes of Lydgate [Colophon] 
Here endeth the prouerbes of Lydgate^ vpon the fall of 
prynces — Imprynted at London in Flete strete at the 
sygne of the Sonne by me Wynkyn de Worde B L, 
4to. 12 leaves. 

T ins IS an edition nnknown to bibhographers Dr Bibdin mentions 
one impression by Wynkyn de Worde without date, from which this 
IS essentially different The colophon is on the reverse of C luj 
The title is m a scroll, with three figures under it, one of them the 
same as on the title-page of Mychefs “ Churle and the byrde,” and 
the two others often used , but there is no person at the back of the 
title sitting at a reading-desk, as m the Cambridge copy of which Dr 
Dibdin speaks, for the poem begins on that page as follows 

“ Go kysse ye steppes of them were fortheryg 
Laureate poetes, whiche had soueraynte 
Of eloquence to supporte thy makjmge, 

And pray all tho, yt shall this processe se 

Tn thyn excuse, that they lyste to be 

Eauourable to lacke or to comende 

Gete thy grounde vpon humylyte 

Unto theyr grace that thou mayste vp ascende ” 

The stanza will be found to vary m several particulars from that 
quoted by Dr- Dibdin, and the same remark will apply to the stanza 
which concludes the text, which he also extracts II 360) 

This edition is prmted upon only twelve leaves, while that which Dr 
Dibdm describes occupies fourteen What may be termed the Pro- 
logue furnishes two more stanzas of the same form as that above in- 
serted, when the author changes to the seven-lme ballad measure 
then, with the words JPaujpertas conquemtur sv^er fortunam, com- 
mences a dialogue between Paupertas and Portuna, which is nearly 
the same as that which m Chaucer*s Works (Edit Kingston, 1561, and 
in both Speght's editions, 1598 and 1602) is called Balade of the 
village without paintyng ’’ It is succeeded by JScce lonwm consth^m 
galfndi chauc&n contra fortunam, also prmted lu different editions of 
Chaucer Next comes ‘‘ a commendacyon of pacyenee,” and a narra- 
tive of the death of Cicero, with some sage advice for conduct in life, 
which IS foHowed by “Lenvoy,” occupymg twenty-seven eight-lme 
stanzas, and opening thus 

** Towarde the ende of frosty Januarye, 

Whan watry phebus had his purpose take 
For a season to soioume in aquarye, 

And Caprycorne haddevtterly forsake, 
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Towarde aurora amorowe as I gau walce, 

A feldfare full erly toke her flyght 

Tofore my studye, sauge with her fethers blake : 

Loke m thy myrrour & deme none other wyght.'* 

Respecting the above stanza sec Sir F. Madden’s “ Syr Gawayne,” 
4to. 1839, Introd. p. Ixv. Another stanza mns as follows ; 

« No man is clere without some trespaco, 

Blessed is he that neuer dyde offence ; 

One man is meke, another dothc menace, 

Some man is fyers, some man hathe pacyence ; 

One is rebell, another dothe reuerence ; 

Some man coorbed, some man gotho vpryght : 

Lot echo man serche his owne conscyence. 

Loke in thy myrrour, and deme none other wyght.” 

This last line, with slight variations, is the burden of every stanza. 
Tn the beginning of what relates to the death of Cicero, Lydgate 
refers to the narrative Boehas” had given respecting the assassina- 
tion of Julius Osesar. 


Lydgate^ John. — The Life And Death Of Hector^ one and 
the first of the most puissant, valiant, and renowned 
Monarches of the world, called the Nyne worthies. &c. 
Written by John Lidgate, Monke of Berry, and by him 
dedicated to &c. Henry the Pift, King of England. — ^At 
London Printed by Thomas Pmfoot. Anno Dom. 1614. 
fol. 164 leaves* 

The title-page is a wood engraving, with emblems of the four 
quarters of the globe, Wisdom and Science supporting the sides, and 
at the bottom an old man writing in his study. 

This is a mere repuhlication of Lydgate’s versified Hystory, Sege 
and Dystruccyon of Troy,” first printed by Richard Pynson in 1513, and 
subsequently by Thomas Marsh in 1565. It begins with the dedica- 
tiontoHenry Y. ; •‘Lenvoy;” “ The Translator to his Booke;*’ and 
“ The Preface to the Reader.” The body of the Poem is divided into 
five Books, At the end Lydgate quotes Guido do Oolumna as his 
author, who had derived his materials from Dares Phrygius andDietys 
Cretensis. The success of % Heywood’s ** BrUmmeas or Groat 
Britame’s Troy,” fol. 1609, most likely led to the above reprint by 
Purfoot of Lydgate’s earlier poem on the same subject : Htywood, 
however, resorted to better authorities. 
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Ltlt, John- — Pappe witli an liatcliet Alias^ a figge for my 

God sonne Or Oracke me tins nut Or a Oountrie cuffe^ 
tkat IS, a sound boxe of tke eare for tke idiot Martm to 
bold kis peace, seemg tke patck will take no warning. 
Written by one that dares call a dog, a dog, and made to 
prevent Martm^s dog daies — ^Bnprmted by John Anoke, 
and Jokn Astile for tke Baylive of Witbernam, cum 
privilegto perenmtaUSy and are to bee sold at the signe of 
the crab tree cudgeU m thwack-coate lane. A sentence. 
Martm hangs fit for my mowmg n d B. L 4to. 
19 leaves 

It IS certain that this tract (which is one of the earhest of the 
pamphlets issued durmg the Martin Mar-prelate controversy), was 
pubhshed in or before 1690, as it is mentioned in The first parte of 
Pasqtul’s Apologie,” printed in that year It also preceded iN'ash's 
Almond for a Parrot,’* where he calls it ‘‘ an extemporal endeavour ” 
The author was J ohn Lyly, the dramatic Poet It is written with a 
degree of humour and spirit, very mconsistent with the affected vein 
displayed by Lyly m his earher productions, the first of which, 
^‘Euphues the Anatomy of Wit,” (see the next Art ) came out m 
1580, but without date 

T ISTash tells us m his Strange Kewes,’’ 1592, that Lyly was a 
small man he is but a httle fellow, but he hath one of the best wits 
in England ” Ga-briel Harvey was Lyly’s bitter enemy, and never 
mentions him and his Pap with an Hatchet ” without some term of 
abuse from Harvey, however, we learn that Lyly was married, and 
we extract the following entries regardmg his family from the Registers 
of St Bartholomew the Less, m which parish, it seems, he resided — 

“ 10 Sept 1596, John, the soune of John LiUye, gent was baptised.” 

(This son died, and was buned 22nd Aug 1597, not at St Bartho- 
lomew’s, but at St Botolph, Bishopsgate ) 

3 July 1600 John, sonne of John Lillye, gent was baptised 
‘*21 May 1603 Prances, daughter of John Lyllye, gent was baptised ” 

Where and when Lyly had been mamed we have no mformation, 
but the foUowmg, for the first tune, ascertams the date of his death 
it IS from the same Eegister — 

“30 Nov 1606 John LyUie, gent was buried” 
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AntLony Wood {AtTi, Oxon. edit Bliss, 1. 676) brings Lyly's Hstory 
no lower tban 1597 ; and Messrs. Cooper {At7i, Cantah, II. 326) say 
is supposed tKat Ms death, occurred in or soon after 1601.’* He was 
of both Universities, and began his career at Oxford, as a student of 
Magdalen College, in 1569. His earliest dramatic work, ^‘Alexander 
and Campaspe,” was printed in 1584 ; he was then at Cambridge, and 
owed 205 10c? for bateUs. 


JliYLT^ John, — Euphues the Anatomie of Wit. Very pleasant 
for all Gentlemen to read, and most necessarie to remem- 
ber &c. By John Lybe Master of Art. Corrected and 
augmented. — ^London, Printed by J. H. 1631. B. L. 4to. 
200 leaves. 

This is at least the tenth edition of a once extraordinarily popular 
work, which introduced a new and vicious style of writing into our 
language, called Euphmsm, happily described by Drayton in two lines 
in his Epistle to Henry Reynolds : — 

“ Talking of stones, stais, plants, of iishes, flics, 

Playing with words and idle similics.’’ 

The present is merely a reprint of the first edition, which, though 
undated, must have come out in 1680 under the subsequent title : — 
“Euphues. The Anatomy of Wit. Yerie pleasaunt for all Gentlemen 
to read, and most necessarie to remember. Wherein are contained 
the delights that Wit followeth in his Youth by the plcasantnesse of 
Love, and the happincsse that he reapeth in ago by the perfectnesse of 
Wisedome.** The copy before us of 1631 includes the original dedica- 
tion to Lord de la Warre, and the addresses “to the Gentlemen 
Readers,” and “to my very good friends the Gentlemen Scholars of 
Oxford.” The volume includes the second part of the work, under the 
title of “ Euphues and his England,” which originally came out in 1581 
(see the next Art.), The signatures, in 1631, are continued from the 
one part to the other. 


Lyly, John. — ^Euphues and bis England. Containing his 
voyage and adventures, mixed with sundrie protio dis- 
courses of honest Love^ the disoription of the Oountroy, 
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tlie Courts and the manners of that Isle DehghtM to be 
read, and nothing hurtfull to be regarded &c. By John 
Lyly, Maister of Arte. Commend it, or amend it — ^Im- 
prmted at London for Gabriel Oawood &o 1581 B L 
4to. 140 leaves 

This IS the first edition of the second part of “ Euphnes, the Ana- 
tomy of Wit ” It IS dedicated at some length to the Earl of Oxford, 
followed by an address To the Ladies and Gentlewomen of England,” 
and another To the Gentlemen Eeaders ” Hence we learn that, 
Lyly, havmg pubhshed his ‘‘Euphnes, the Anatomy of Wit,” before 
his finends were aware of what he was about, had rather reluctantly 
and tardily brought out this second part of the same work Hothmg 
can well be more untrue than the attractiye assertion on the title-page, 
that it contams a description of the manners of England at that period 
It IS entirely prose, excepting some Latm hexameters and pentameters 
entitled Jovis JShzahetA, extravagantly complimentary to the Queen 
Anthony Wood {Ath Oxon edit Bhss, I 676) referrmg to Lyly’s 
dramatic productions, says that m 1632 six of them were reprmted at 
London, “ by the care of Hen Blount, Esq afterwards a Kmght,” 
an error corrected by Dr Bhss, but into which Sir E Brydges fell 
when he pubhshed his edition of “ Phillips's Theatrum Poetarum” 
m 1800, p 201 The “ Six Court Comedies,” as they are called, by 
Lyly, were prmted by William Stansby for JEJd/wa/rd Blunt, who was 
a bookseller, and was never knighted He was probably the same 
who, as early as 1600, had pubhshed a translation from the Italian 
under the title of “ The Hospital of Incurable Pools,” dedicated by 
him, to his “ capricious neighbour John Hodgson, alias John Hatter, 
or, (as some wiU), John of Pauls Churchyard ” 

By Lansdowne MS XXXVI , Art 76, an origmal letter from Lyly 
to Lord Burghley, dated July, 1582, we learn that he had been m his 
Lordship’s service, and we may infer that he was then m disgrace on 
some suspicion arising out of incorrectness m his accounts In it he 
says — “ It hath pleased my Lord, upon what colour I cannot teU, 
certame I am, upon no cause, to be displesed with me, the gnef wherof 
IS more then the losse can be But seemg I am to live in the world, 
I must also be judged by the world, for that an honest servaunt must 
be such as Caesar wold have his wife, not only free from synnebut from 
suspicion And for that I wish nothing more then to commit all my 
waies to your wisdome, and the devises of others to your judgement,. 
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I heere yeld botli my selfe and my sonle, tlie one to be tried by yonr 
Iionnor, tbe other by the justice of God ; and I doubt not, but my 
dealings being sifted, the world shall find white mealo, wher others 
thought to shew cours branne. It may be, manie things wilbe objected, 
but that anything can be proved I doubt. I know your L. will soone 
smell devises from simplicity, trueth from trechorie, factions from 
just service* And God is my witnes, before whomo I speake, and 
before whome for my speach I shall aunswer, that all my thoughts 
concerning my L. have byne ever reverent and almost relligious. How 
I have dealt God knoweth, and my Lady can conjecture, so faithfullye 
as I am unspotted for dishonestie as a suckling from theft* This con- 
science of myne maketh me presume to stand to all trialls, ether of 
accomptes or counsell : in the one I never used falshood, nor in the 
other dissembling,” 

The above is entirely autograph ; and although it has before been 
mentioned, it has never been prmted that we recollect. The up- 
shot of it seems to be that Lyly, being in some office of trust in 
Lord Burghley’s household, had been falsely accused of malversation. 
His appeal reads like innocence. His undated petitions to the Queen 
(in whose service he had been for thirteen years) for some higher em- 
ployment, are printed in Dodsley's Old Plays, II. 87, edit. 1825, 


Ltndsay^ Sir David* — The complaynte and testament of a 
Popiniay Which lyeth sore wounded and mayenot dyo, tyll 
every man hathe herd what he sayth : Wherforo gentyll 
readers haste yon y^ he were onte of his payne. B. L, 4to. 
23 leaves. 

Besides that at Bridgewater House only one other copy of this 
edition of Sir David Lyndsay’s poem is known, and that is de- 
posited in the King’s Library, At the conclusion wo read as fol- 
lows: “Here endes the complaynt, & testament of the kyngo of 
Scottes Papinpo, compyled by David Lyndosay of the moimt, and 
finysshed the xiiij. day of Decembre, in the yero of our lord. 1530* 
Imprynted at London in PLetestrete, at the sygne of the Sonno, by 
J ohn ByddeU. The yere of our lorde M. D. xrsviij. Cum ^nmUghr 
It is bound up, in the King’s Library, with a copy of the same produc- 
tion, and of others, printed in Paris, “ at the command and expenses 
of maister Samuel Jascuy ” 4to. 1558. There was also an edition 
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printed by Scott m Aberdeen, but tbe differences between tbe three 
impressions are little more than iypograplncal ByddeU seems to have 
rendered it more palatable to Engbsh ears by rejecting some of tbe 
pure Scotticisms m respect of orthography The production itself is 
well known from Chalmers* edition of the Works of Sir David Lynd- 
say, 3 vols 8vo 1806 


LYSiiciCHUS A2>ri) Vaeeona — ^The most excellent Histone of 
Lysimachus and Varrona^ daughter to Syllanus^ Duke of 
Hypata, m Thessalia. Wherin are contained the effects 
of Fortune, the Wonders of affection, and the conquests 
of mcertame Tune By J H. E, &c — London Prmted by 
Thomas Creede. 1604 B. L 4to 51 leaves, 

Ko other copy of this novel or romance is known it is written m 
obvious imitation of productions of a similar kmd by Eobert Greene, 
but it wants his various fancy and general elegance of expression Of 
the letters J H E on the title-page and at the close of an address 
‘‘ to the Gentlemen Eeaders,** only the two first are to be taken as 
those of the author, for he subscribes the dedication to the Earl of 
Southampton J H , and the E is to be understood as the initial of 
some addition not easily explained It is very possible that J H. 
means John Hynd, who two years afterwards pubhshed, with his name 
at length, another work of the same class under the title of “ Ehosto 
Libidinoso,** (see p 388) 

The story is mtroduced by complimentary verses signed Eo Bacchus, 
and Tho Talkinghame, the latter assertmg that I H had — 

‘^eapt beyond old Ovids straine 

In taunting Lovers for their frmtlesse pame,” 

which m fact gives the general moral of the narration It mcludes 
several pieces of poetry, apparently ongmal, whereas Hmd m his 
** Ehosto Libidmoso,*’ besides msertmg hnes of his own, makes free 
with the productions of Greene and Breton, The foUowmg sonnet 
by Lysimachus is one of the best specimens, and shows that J H 
did not concur m the later opunons of Daniel and Drayton, that 
double rhymes were to be avoided both those poets m correcting 
them works, as they went agam through the press, often substituted 
smgle rhymes — 
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“ Should I accuse mine eies that boldly gaaed 
On that faire object, not to be obtained, 

Or blame the woith in Europ’s wonder blazed. 

That them to lookc, and me to love, constrained ? 

Eyes for excuse alleadgc prevailing reason ; 

Heart in extreames on fancies wrong exclaimed: 

Hopes Sunshine, clowdcd like obsemest season, 

Yeelds to dispaire, at my misfoi tunes aymed. 

Nature, too lavish, outward graces planted ; 

Vertue, too friendly, inward bounties sowed ; 

Yet those faire eyes of courteous lookes are scanted, 

And Angels hue on iygers thoughts bestowed. 

Tush ! love, with ^efes which did oppresso mo sore, 

Is cause that I my deathlike life deplore.^’ 

The style of the prose may be judged from the opening of the work ; 

“In Thessalia, when Nature hath 'made the soyle proude with the bcautio 
of Eloias nches, as though she meant to wrap Tellus in the glone of her 
vestments, there dwelled a Magnifieo, a man of most honorable paientage, 
whome Eortune had ^aced with many favours, and Natuie honoured with 
fiundrie exqmsite qualities, so beawtified with the excellencie of both, as it was 
a question whether Eortune or Nature were more prodigall in desciphenng the 
nches of their bounties This Knight, thus enncht with vertue and honour, 
fiumamed Syllanus, had to joy him in his age a daughter of great beaw'tie, so 
exquisite in her extenour feature, as no blemish might eclipse that w^hich Nature 
had bestowed in her lineaments. This Bamsell, whose name was Varioiia, 
dayly used to traverse the plaines wherem her father’s shcepe were kept, partly 
to prevent inconveniences which through idloncsso might have annoyed her 
health, and partly to ply the care of her fatheis folds (for she knew that the 
eyes of the maister feedes the cattell) which with such diligence was performed, 
as that she seemed with labour to enter ^armes against 'want, and with her hands 
ihrift to preoccupate her hearts griefe.” 

The volume, iu fact, contains two novels : that of Lysimachus and 
Yarrona concludes on sign. 'K 4, and then commences “ The Historic of 
Yalentine and the two Beggars,’* which fills the last twelve loaves. 
Into this novel is introduced a poem of peculiar construction, of which 
that construction is, however, the only merit : it consists of six stanzas, 
where the same fonr rhymes are always repeated, excepting in the 
third stanza, where the four rhymes are near the beginning of each line, 
Spenser has a specimen of a somewhat similar kind in his Shepherd’s 
Calendar for August, which he imitated from the Italian, J. li. may 
have imitated Spenser, but, if so, he has not done it well. 
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Maiden^s Cross Eow — ^Here is a necessarye Treatyse for all 
maner persons to reade^ and liatli to name^ tlie Maydens 
Crosse rewe n d B L 4to 4 leaves 

Tins unique tract, m the Bridgewater Library, consists of tbirty seven- 
line stanzas It was unknown to Herbert, and it is probable that Dr 
Dibdin never saw it, certainly never read it, altbougb be gives some 
account of it Ani III 208), or be would not bave assigned it to 
Lydgate tbe first stanza shows that it was by somebody wbo called 
Lydgate bis master ” 

‘‘Janus Byfirons, amyddes January, 

With bis frosty berde, and thycke locbes rore, 

Began the colde calendas of Pebruary 
Right than I thought, how loge me before 
My mayster Lydgate dyd apply e hym soie 
Fables to fayne unto moralyte. 

To shewe the evyll theyr miquyte ” 

Wyer was no doubt, as Dr Dibdm states, tbe prmter of it, but tbe 
conclusion is not, as be gives it, merely “ Hobert Wyer,*’ but Fims qd 
Hobert wyer, whicb seems to establish that Wyer was tbe author of it, 
and, like some others, be might call Lydgate bis master ” bad be 
been only tbe prmter of tbe poem, be would not bave added tbe qd or 
quoth, which was then and afterwards tbe usual mark of authorship 
Tbe writer thus proceeds m tbe second stanza 

“ All this consyderyd to my bedde I went, 

Fallynge a slepe than full ryght shortly, 

And in this slumbie, methought, incontyaent 
By an olyue tre I was full sodaynely , 

Where sat a Mayde complaynynge rufully, 

Beatynge her handes, and under bowes dyd shrowde, 

In tbe maner folowynge bewaylyng all alowde ** 

She laments tbe loss of a " good firende,” and that she bad spent 
her “ flowrynge age m vanyi;e,” and then contmues 

“ I toke no bede unto dame reason, 

Whiche these prouerbes folowynge dyd me tell, 

Upon all the letters to have conclusyon 
So was I ruled by thre enemyes so fell, 

As the worlde, the flesshe, and the fende of hell , 

But, as I may, I wyll them specify 
Eche after other, as I barde them truely ” 

She follows through twenty-two letters of tbe alphabet, or cross- 
row” (omitting J, and U, or Y), lamenting her sms, and giving moral 
and rebgious advice, each line of each stanza beginning with a word 
that commences with one of the letters What succeeds is a specimen 
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"Knowe fyrst God and thy selfe, secondly 
Knowe well thy prynce by dewe obcdyence : 

Knowe thy neyghboure well and ccrtaynely, 

Knowe well connynge by dewo expoiyonco : 

Knowe well in whom thou mayst hauo confydoncc ; 

Knowe well the pore, and not hym forsake : 

Knowe hym weU that thou of counsaylc make.” 

The “Maiden" was in a strait when she came to the letter X, 
and was obliged to give a Latin stanza, the first word of each line 
bemg the abbreviation for Ohristi, viz. Xpi : 

“ Xpi time semper potentiam, 

Xpi vide ac quinque vulvera,'' &c. 

She adds three stanzas as a sort of termination, and the author, who 
has the supposed vision, thus winds up the work : 

“ The cocke crowed I dyd awake, 

Greatly musynge upon my vysyon, 

And unto me I brdfly began to take 
Penne and ynke for to wryte that season 
All that I had harde without abusyon ; 

Prayenge you all, that it doth here or se, 

To Pardon me of your benygnyte. 

Pirns qd Eobert wyor.” 

Herbert complains that the productions of Wyer’s press are so 
“ vilely printed that they are fit only for the ballad stalls." Such 
doubtless was the destmation of “ The Maydens Crosse rewo." 


Malt-worhs. — Guide for Malt-Worms. The Second Part. 
Being a Description of the Manners and Customs of the 
most Eminent Publiok Houses in and about the Cities of 
London and Westminster* With a Hint on the Props (or 
principal Customers) of each House. In a Method so plain 
that any Thirsty Person (of the meanest Capacity) may 
easily find the nearest Way from one House to another. 
Done by several Hands* Illustrated with proper Cuts.— 
Sold by T, Bickerton in Patemoster-Eow. Price 6d^ 
Where the First Part maybe had at the same Price* n.d* 
8vo. 24 leaves. 

, Curious and amusing wood-cuts of all tho signs of Public Housos 
edebrated in the work accompany it, a page being devoted to each, 
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with descriptive, satirical and htmiorous verses under every sign, toge- 
ther with explanatory and other notes 

An “ Advertisement” is placed at the bach of the title-page, which 
consists of remarks and additions such as this — 

“ George Clements is desired to take notice that we received his Letter, and 
detached two of our Malt-mquirmg Topers to the Royal Head at the Three 
Cranes , but as our Messengers met with saucy language from the Hostess, we 
pass by that House and the old OflScer that's parted from his Wife, as not 
worthy a Page m oui book 

The Author (or Authors) then proceeds to the Signs, and commences 
with the White Lion m Bnck-lane, under which are thirty hues 
givmg an account of the house, the landlord and the frequenters of 
it Here we meet with an expression which was then gomg out of 
use . 

The Props that are this Houses chief support 
Is Hoi s, who justly now sits a la Mot t 

Of the King’s Head (Charles I ) on the next page we are told, 

Englands blessed Martyr's Head next claims our call, 

A House that rises by that Monarch's Fall 

The next Sign we arrive at is the smgular one of Thomas Deloney’s 
“ Jack of Hewbury,” here called John Wmchurch, mstead of Winch- 
comb We are informed that the House itself was built m the reign 
of Henry YIII 

'‘Built in the last of Englands Henry's days, 

Here trade mcreases m this pyles decays 

and that Wmchurch, or Wmchcomb then 

“ Possess'd two hundred Looms in one abode 
And had five hundred servants at his nod ” 

One of the most curious Signs is that of “ The Mymg Horse,” on 
the back of which a man sits, and with a sword strikes a quintain if 
he hit the rmg, all is well, but if he miss it, he is violently struck by a 
bag of sand Here also we have the Tudor Rose, m BrideweE Alley, 
Southwark, probably the very same that existed in the time of Hens- 
lowe and Shakespeare, and which gave name to the Rose Theatre 
The Guy of Warwick, m Milk-street, is illustrated by a wood-cut of 
the hero with a boar’s head on his spear, and the dun Cow at his feet 
On p 28 , we have a droll representation of a Goose running away 
from a Gnd-iron, the very sign that still exists, and was then, as now, 
in St Paul’s Churchyard At the top of the page headed “ Ess^x 
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Steet,” we liave wliat was mtended for the sign of Queen Elizabotli^s 
decapitated favourite ; and three Morris Dancers, duly caparisoned, 
dance at the top of a page, beginning with these linos : — 

The Man that these Three Morru Daymrs owns 
Is, tho’ a Welchman, none of Mcilin's sons.** 

On the last page but one we have some additional notes in prose, 
ending with the following : “ Those Gentlemen who can furnish us 
with any hints on other houses are desired to direct them to T. Bicker- 
ton, at the Crown in Pater-noster Eow, and they shall be inserted in 
our Third and Last Tarty 

It will be observed, as noted on the title-page, that this is the second 
part"’ of the work, but we never heard of it before, nor of any first or 
third parts, excepting what is said of them in this ** second part/’ 

Beer and Ale are stated to be the chief drinks at the various signs 
hitherto iatroduced, but on the last page of the tract, 48, we have a 
notice of a celebrated Gin-house,” which was open at Lincoln’s 
Inn, Backside,” probably meaning what was, and still is, called Whet- 
stone Park,” always famous for its vices and irregularities : it begins 

“ As in our Pirst Part we a Tavern chose 
With which we did our tiresom Journey close ; 

So now, fatigu’d with drinking common Bub, 

Pass we to red hot Geneva Club.” 

It seems to have been kept also as a Dancing School, by Simon Pen 
and his wife Jude. A note is given in the margin, informing us that 

At this house there are three Clubs in a day, (7 in Morn. 12 at ISToon, 
h at I^ight). Pen’s Eoyal Gin cures the Gout sooner than the Anodino 
ITecklace.” There is no date to this Tract, but it was probably an- 
terior to 1690. 


MAmmR TO DIB WELL. — The Maner to dyo well. An Intro- 
duction moste compendiously sheweingo tho fruitefull 
remembrance of the last fowre things : That is to say^ 
Deathj Hell^ Judgement and the joyes of Hoauon. Ga- 
thered out of manye good Authors, both comfortablo and 
profitable to the dUligent Deader. Learnedly instructing 
howe to proYide for 'Death. — ^Imprinted at London by 
Richard Johnes. 1579. 8vo. 68 leaves* 
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Tlie address to tlae Ereader” commences at tlie back of the title- 
page, and IS followed by three poems — “ Of the fall of man, and the 
punishment by death for the same, and of the uncertame hour of death 
— “ Of Death, Judgement, Hell and Heaven — and “ Of the houre 
of Death, worthy of often repetition ” The first begms thus . 

"By sume against the lynng Lorde 
olde Adam, our first Sire, 

Death to himselfe and all his seede 
hath gamed for his hire 
Mortalitie and temporall death, 
this gift our Parents wonne 
In Paradise the frmte forbyd 
to eate when they begonne 
First smne began, and aftei death 
m haste did it ensue, 

By whom ech man must passe herehence 
as sure as God is true ” 

We just afterwards encounter a probable misprint 

" No shadowe dark on mossie corps 
more duely doth attende 
Then lurkmg death, who alway seekes 
Man to confounde and ende ” 

Here mossie” corps ought perhaps to be masste, ^ e heavy or soUd 
corps m the first line of the next poem we have the word 

" Eche thing returns to massie earth, 
and endes where it begunne 
Fresh flowres and all that beareth breath 
as shades away doth runne 
Nothing for long accompted is 
that must in tune decay. 

To morrowe next perhaps shalbe 
my death and dymg day ” 

It ends thus 


" Dread, feare, and cast thy count therfore ^ 
prepare thy harte, I say 
Live thou as though death present were, 
thy due preparde to pay ” 

What IS the meaning of "leares” m the third poem, " Of the houre 
of Death, worthy of often repetition ?” Leer” is an old word for 
sJcin or complexion, and perhaps, we are here to take it for the cheeJcs 

" Then tncklmg teares by watered leares 
m floudes of gnefe doth runne, 

For losmg of the heavenly joyes 
that easly mought bene woon 
Intycements fowle of filthy fleshe 
just cause of gnefe then bnnges. 

For that by them the sweete delight 
of heaven and heavenly thmges 


L n 
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From Binfull soule for ever, alas, 
remedilesse is reft, 

And endlesse paines, by just desart, 
by God to it is left. 

It blusheth for that smfull flesho 
it did so much set by, 

The foode of greedy scrawling wormes 
in grave when it doth lye.’* 

Tlie author describes a death-bed, and then says : 

Huge routes of uglye drcadfull divcllcs 
on thone side standeth ncere ; 

The vertues on the other side 
with Angels passing cleare : 

And in the midst, betwixt them both, 
by just and upnght dome 
Its clearely judged to whether side 
the wandring soule shall come.” 

It ends : 

Praise be to God our Saviour, 
and to his name also, 

Who graunt that to his glory we 
all thmges by him may do.” 

The rest of the work (we only know of one copy of it) is prose, and 
is thus headed ; “ A ready Instruction and godly exercise for an happy 
death, spoken, as it were, in the person of Christe unto the Soule. 
Translated out of the Booke called Fharetra divini amoris** The 
style, as may be supposed, does not at all remind us of Jeremy 
Taylor’s “ Holy Dying.” 


Maroellinb, George. — ^Epithalamium Gallo-Britannicum : or 
Great Britaiues, Prances, and the most parts of Enropos un- 
speakable Joy, for the most happy Union, and blessed 
Contract of the High and Mighty Prince Charles, Prince 
of Wales, and the Lady Henrette Maria, Daughter to Henry 
the fourth, sirnamed the Great &c. — London Printed for 
Thomas Archer, &c. 1625. 4to. 77 leaves. 

It is dedicated by the author, George MarooUino, to Prince Charles, 
followed by an Epistle- to the Duke of Buckingham, and an address 
the Reader.” To.these is added a largo folding plate, represent- 
ing Prince Charles and Henrietta Maria standing hand in hand, a 
flying Cupid with a crowned flaming heart being between them : they 
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are surroioided by arcbitectoral ornaments and pedigrees A couplet 
IS placed on a ribbon over eaeb bead, and there are tweniy-two verses 
at the bottom of the plate, wbicb do no great credit to the author’s 
Muse, exceptmg for her loyalty They are these 

“ Thnce happy Union and Conmnmiop sweet, 

When Pallas gives to Ceres lovely greet , 

When Warre and Wealth, when Peace and Pollicie 
Walke hand-m-hand m bhssefnll Umtie 
Two so distinct to he so Imct m one, 

Like individuals, needes not heere he showne 
A Paradox , yett those two opposites 
Heaven in this Eoyall Paire hlestly unites 
To make our Alhions odenfeious Eose 
With Eraunces Plow’r de Luce closely to close 
In holy, happy, Heav’n-desir’d affection, 

To tottermg Europes all-admir’d protection. 

To make our Englands aged Salomon 
(The royall Cedar of our Lebanon) 

With spacious, specious branches to respnng. 

To jov the hearts of Subjects and of Bang 
By Mars his martiall might to make Poes pensh. 

By Ceres serene sight true Erends to cherish, 

In Charles and Henrietta’s hand and hart 

To see the seate of Virtue, Armes and Art , ^ 

In both to make both Erends and Eoes to wonder 
Whom Heav’n (thus) joynes, lett none dare put a sunder ” 

The author was prudent m makmg the whole body of his work prose 
it IS a panegyric upon James I , Prmce Charles, and Henrietta Maria 
In 1624, he had printed a broadside on the death of the Duke of 
Lennox, which has come down to our time, but was as little really 
worth preservation as the above. 


Maedeley, John — ^Here is a shorte Eesytal of certayne holy 
Doctours whych proveth that the naturall body of christ 
IS not conteyned m the Sacramet of the Lordes supper but 
fyguratyvely collected in myter by John Mardeley — 
[Colophon] Inprmted at London in Samct Andrewes 
Paryshe m the Waredrop^ by Thomas Eaynalde. Cum 
^rvmlegio 8vo B L* 8 leaves 

The prmter of this tract was m busmess from the year 1540 to 1550, 
and as there is no date m any part of the above work, we may place 
it in that mterval It is smgular to find such a topic treated m verse 

L L 2 
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at all, mucK less in sncL comic Skeltonical ** myter’* as tlie foUowiag, 
with, which Mardeley commences : 

It is mcrveled moche, 

Mens myndcs is soch, 

To sow discorde, 

In hand to take 
Any boke to make 
That doth not accord 
Wyth Goddes holy worde, 

Whych cutteth bothc wayes. 

Erome that Testament 
They do dyscento 
Into prophane wayes, 

For many whych lokes 
Vpon soche bokes 
Playnly dothe see 
Wythe woordes confuse 
Suche doo abuse 
The verytye.^’ &;c. 

’Howeyer, he changes his “myter** towards the conclusion to a form 
rather more adapted to the subject, but stiU the question is never 
argued in a becoming manner. Mardeley’s object clearly was, to pro- 
duce some impression on the lower orders by the popular character of 
his composition. Three or four copies only of this “Besytar* are 
known, and Herbert and Dibdin (Typ. Ant. iv. 571) have given the title 
(with five or six variations) but not the colophon. Herbert only spoke 
of it at second-hand, and nobody has quoted any extract to show the 
real nature of the production. Mardeley, who had a public employ- 
ment in the Mint under Henry Till., was anxious to forward the 
views of the Beformers, and to counteract the prevalent notion of the 
real presence iu the Sacrament of the Eucharist. 


Markham, Gebtase. — ^The famous Whore, or Noble Curtizan ; 
OonteiDing tbe lamentable complaint of Paulina, the famous 
Roman Curtizan, sometimes Mrs. unto the great Car- 
dinall Hypolito, of Est. By Garvis Markham. — ^London, 
Printed by N. B. for John Budge, and are to be sold at his 
shop by the great South gate of Pauley. 1609. 4to. 
21 leaves. 

Mthough this rare poem is included in nearly all lists of Gervase 
Markliani’s productions it has never been described : its merits aro by 
no means great, but the subject is original, and we are not aware that 
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it lias ever beea adopted by any wnter native or foreign Tbe Cardinal 
Hippolyto, mentioned on tbe title-page as tbe protector of Paulina, is tbe 
same personage to wbom Ariosto bad dedicated bis Orlando Furtoso 
in 1515 , but bow far tbe profligate incidents bere contamed are true 
we know not, nor indeed wbat was tbe real connexion between Hip- 
polyto and tbe celebrated courtesan Sbe is made in several places to 
qnote and to refer to Anosto and bis stones 

There is no dedication to tbe performance, and it is introduced simply 
by a brief address from “ tbe Printer to tbe Reader,** m wbicb be says 
nothing of tbe author, but observes that tbe heroine bath bin a meere 
stranger to our Engbsb nation till this bowre ** Tbe poem, which 
is in couplets, opens thus — 

** Although ’tis all too late that I complain 
Of those deepe scars which on my fame remain, 

And that unsesonably to gneve our il 
Shews our defect in reason , yet I will 
Take truce with order, and lament that fate, 

"Whose strength of hope is only desperate 

Prom hence Paulma goes over all tbe infamous transactions of her 
wicked life, beginnmg at tbe age of thirteen, when sbe bestowed her 
charms upon ** a groome as base as earth** (by whom it seems sbe bad 
a daughter) and was Anally sold by her mother to ‘‘ tbe great Cardinal 
Hippolyto,** who kept her until be got nd of her by marrying her to a 
needy young man, who spent all her portion and abandoned her Sbe 
then started m life as a Roman courtesan, and was first kept by three 
men, and afterwards by two, who allowed her monthly pensions — 

Besides, they gave me pendats wrought of gold, 

Bracelets and chames most curious to behold. 

Perfumed gloves, gownes, kirtles, vascaies, muffes, 

Borders and tyers, rebatoes, falles and ruffes,” &c 

Wbat vascaies** may have been we are not able to explain, but it 
may have been meant for waistcoats, then much worn by prostitutes m 
England, and from which they were sometimes called waistcoateers 
(See B and E *s " Wit without Money,’* A iv Sc 4, &c ) Possibly, it 
was some fashion derived from Biscay, or Saslce, but at all events it was 
an expensive part of female babibments Afterwards Paulma repents, 
goes into a convent, but repents her repentance, breaks out afresh into 
every species of vice, and, after having gone all lengths, at a very 
mature age falls m love with a young man, who uses her with tbe 
utmost cruelty sbe exclaims, 

O you that rich in beauty are, and know 

The strength of eies, and what from thence doth flow, 
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Know they must fade • then, wisely spend your youth, 

Lest scorned beggery bring hated ruth : 

But, above all, beware the plague of love, 

Lest you my torment and affliction prove.’’ 

Her latest snfiering scorns to have arisen from the fact, that her 
daughter married an artificer, instead, as it would seem, of relieving the 
wants of her mother by pursuing a course like her own. N cvertheloss, 
Paulina ends by warning the young to shun the vices to which sho 
had yielded : her last lines are : — 

‘‘Remember that a spotlesse youth still beaics 
The noble markes of honouiable yeates : 

The beauty of the bodic is but windc ; 

She truly taire is that is fairc in minde. 

When we are dead we leave behind oim shame, 

And carry with us nought hut our good name. 

’Tis ill to sinne, but much worse neare to mend : 

A vertuous life doth make a worthy end.’’ 

The work is ill printed, but it is easy to correct most of tho errors. 
Markham makes only one classical allusion, and that is to the story of 
Jhpiter and Hanae, or Dione, as it stands m the text. Some blunders 
are so glaring, that the author never could have revised his sheets in 
the press ; it was hardly then usual to do so. 


Markham, Girvase. — ^The Gentlemans Academic, or tho Booke 
of S. Albans : Containing three most exact and excellent 
Bookes ; the first of Hawking, the second of all the proper 
• termes of Hunting, and the last of Armorio : all compiled 
by Juliana Barnes in the yere from the incarnation of 
Christ I486, And now reduced into a bettor method by 
G. M. — London Printed for Humfrey Lownes &c, 1695, 
4to, 97 leaves. 

This is probably ** the book of the sciences of hawking and hunting’* 
to which Master Stephen alludes in Act I. Scene i. of Ben Jonson’s 
“Every Man in his Humour,” which was first acted either in 1695 or 
1596. It is a republication, with many variations, of a work known by 
the name of “ The Book of S, Albans,” by Juliana Barnes, or Berners, 
first printed, as the above title-page correctly states, in 1486. 

Markham’s work is dedicated “ To the Gentlemen of England, and 
ah the good fellowship of Huntsmen and Falconers j” and he pi’ofesses 
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to Rave observed, in many instances, tRe “ plaine and Romely EngRsR,” 
and tRe “ Ronest simplicitie*" of tRe old times On p 41 is a new title- 
page “ TRe Booke of Armorie London Printed by Yalentme Sims 
for Humfrey Lownes &c 1595,** and wRat follows is a treatise on 
“ tRe genealogie of coate-armors, and Row a perfit Gentleman sRaU be 
knowne from an imperfit clowne ** TRe wRole work is prose Mark- 
Ram began antRorsRip in 1595 


MaelowEj Christopher. — AH Ovids Elegies • 3 Bookes By 
0 M Epigrams by J. D At Middlebourgb. n d. 8vo. 
51 leaves 

TRe elegies of Ovid were translated, as far as tRey maybe considered 
translations, by CRnstopRer Marlowe, and tRe epigrams were written 
by Sir JoRn Davys, antRor of OrcRestra,** &c (See p 190 ) 

TRis edition, preserved at Bridgewater House, is one of extraordmary 
rarity, and, tRougR undated, was probably prmted before the year 1600, 
and perhaps not long after Marlowe*s death m 1593 TRe versions 
were subsequently republished under the same title and without date, 
but, judgmg from the type, at least forty or fifty years after the edition 
now m our Rands One ground for concludmg that the edition before 
us was printed prior to 1600,* is that an Epigram contained in it by 
Sir JoRn Davys is clearly alluded to by Sir JoRn Harmgton m Ris 
“ Metamorphosis** of Ajax, 1596, 8vo , Heywood (Re says) for Ris 
Proverbs and Epigrams is not yet put downe by any of our countrey, 
though one doth indeed come neare Run, that graces Rim the more in 
saymg Re puts Rim downe ** M Davies** stands m the margin 
opposite, and the passage has reference to the following Epigram, 
numbered 29 

" Haywodmi 

Haywood, that did m Epigrams excell, 

Is now put downe since my light Muse arose, 

As Buckets are put downe into a Well, 

Or as a schoole boy putteth downe his hose ” 

TRe same Epigram is answered by T Bastard m Ris “ CRrestoleros,” 
1598 (Lib n Epigr 15) , and in SkialetReia,*’ printed m tRe same 
year, E Guilpin takes up the same subject as the Second Epigram of 
Sir JoRn Davys It is pretty clear, therefore, that there was an edition 
of Davys* Epigrams befoie the commencement of the seventeenth 
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eentoy. Marlowe’s paraphrase of Ovid*s Elegies begins thus, more 
literally rendered from Ovid’s JEJjpigramma in Amores sues than some 
of the Elegies which follow it: — 

“ We which were Ovid’s five bookes, now arc tliroc, 

Eor these before the rest prcferi eth he. 

If reading five, thou plainst of tcdiousnosse, 

Two tane away, thy labour will be Icsse,” 

After Lib. I., Elegia 15, comes The same by B. J.,” which may 
mean Ben Jonson, but it is rather a correction and improvement of 
Marlowe, than a new translation. 


Marlowe, Christopher. — Hero and Leander:' Begun by 
Christopher Marloe and finished by G-eorge Chapman. 
Ut Nectar London Printed by A* M. for 

Richard Hawkins : and are to bee sold at his shop in Ohan- 
cerie-Lane, neere Serjeants Inne. 1629. 4to. 46 leaves. 

Christopher Marlowe, or Marloe, having been killod in a fray by 
Francis Archer on the 1st June, 1593, booksellers seem to have imme- 
diately set about printing some of his productions : his tragedy of 
Edward the Second ” was entered at Stationers’ Hall on the Cth 
July, 1593 : his first book of Lucan”, on the 28th September, and 
his Hero and Leander ” on the same day. The last was as much an 
original Poem as any work of the kind could well be rendered, 
founded upon an ancient fable; and accordingly, while the first 
book of Lucan was entered as a translation (for such it was), the 
Hero and Leander” was said to have been “ devised ” by Marlowe. 
The memorandum runs precisely thus : — 

xxviijo die Septeinbr. [1593] 

John Wolf. Entred for his Copye &:c a booke intituled Hero and 
Leander, being an amorous poem devised by Christopher 
Marlow vjd’^ 

Although entered for publication in 1693, it nevertheless did not 
make its appearance until 1698, and then it was printed, not by John 
Wolf, hut by Adam Islip for Edward Blunt. G. Chapman followed 
up the subject, as we may presume, before Marlowe’s portion came out, 
because near the beginning of Chapman’s portion, there is a laboured 
passage on the expedition of the Earl of Essex to Cadiz, which could 
not have been written after the fall and execution of that nobleman ; 
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Cadiz IS there, with some ingenious constramt, hkened to Hero, and 
‘‘prmcely Essex ** to Leander see also Meres’ JPalladis Tumia, 1598, 
p 282, and the quotation m Engl Parn 1600, p 172 

There is no especial rarity in the edition of 1629, but this particular 
copy IS yaluable on account of the early manuscript notes it contains 
relatmg to Marlowe, his religious opinions, and his fate As far as we 
know, Marlowe’s and Chapman’s portions of the poem were printed 
together for the first time in 1600, but Chapman’s name was not 
placed upon the title-page until 1606, and it continued in the same 
form in the impressions of 1609, 1613, 1619, 1629, 1634, and 1637 
Thus we see als6 how popular the work became Chapman divided it 
mto SIX “ Sestiads,” and Marlowe wrote no farther than the end of the 
second, where we find the followmg MS note m the copy before us 
— “ Here all that Marloe wrot of this subject ends ” 

The only date given m these notes is attached to the first, viz , 
“ Eeb 10 1640,” and they contam information, as far as we can judge, 
derived from a person who was personally acquainted with Marlowe 
the name, which we leave blank, is always represented by now un- 
intelligible cyphers , and the earhest note, which is upon the title- 
page, IS this, m a plain large hand — 

“‘Feb 10 1640 Mr said that Marloe was an Atheist and wiot a 

booke against the Tnnitie how that it was all one mans making, and would 
have printed it, but it would not be sufierd to be prmted Hee was a rare 
scholar and made excellent verses m Latme Hee died aged about 30 ” 

Here the word “ Trmitie ” (which is pretty clearly to be made out) 
is m cypher, as weU as Marlowe’s name Another MS note on the 
title-page has been so entirely obliterated as to be illegible At the 
back of the title-page is a specimen of Marlowe’s Latm verses, In 
obitnm Jionorattsszmt mrz Itog&n Manwood Mihtis, QucBston Itegi^ 
naUs Ca^ttalis Baroms these we do not here subjom, because they 
are printed, from this book, m the Bev A Hyce’s edition of “ Mar- 
lowe’s Works,” III p 308 We add, however, what forms part of 
the same MS note, but which the Rev Mr Hyce has not given — 

“ Quanquam Aristoteles reliquit dubium problema hoc esse An sit mmdvs 
atemns, tamen m earn sententiam mchnat guod sit mteinus Neque cnim 
humana ratio altius potest ascendere quam ut statuat mundmn esse seternum, 
et infinites hommes prsecessisse nos, ac sequi, hic cogitur subsistere Sed ex 
hac ipsa sequitur penculosissima opinio, quod anima sit mortalis, quia philoso- 
phia nescitplura mfinita, necesse enim est rationem humanum maj estate hamm 
rerum obrm, et impmgere — Luth Enar m pnm cap Gen ” 

Then, at the end of the prmted dedication by E B to Sir Thomas 
Walsingham, we read as follows m MS — 
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** Christoplier Marloe, wLo wrot tlie 2 first sestiads of Hero and Lcandor 

was an acquaintanc of Mr. of Dover wliom hec made become an — — 

so that hee was fame to make a recantation uppon this Text, *^.Tho foolc hath 

said in his heart there is no God.” would say (as Galon) that Man was 

a more excellent composition then a beast, and by reason thereof could 
speak ; but affirmed that his soul dyed with his body, and as wee remember 
nothing before wee were home, so wee shall remember nothing when wee are 
dead. 

This learned all Marloe by; heart, and divers other bookes : he would 

never have above one book at a time, and when heo was perfect in it, hoc 
would put it away and get another. Hee was a very good scholar : teste 
Mr. ” 

Before the commencement of the poem, on the margin, we read 
these words : — 

"Latet in muliere aliquid majus potentius omnibus aliis humanis volupta- 
tibus.” Marloe was stahd with a dagger, and dyed swearing. 

There are no other notes, hut whoever made them was a most dili- 
gent reader of the hook, and has underscored passages that he liked 
best throughout, hut especially in Marlowe*s portion — ^the two first 
Sestiads. It should seem, from a passage referring to Marlowe on sign. 
E 2 h., that he had urged Chapman to complete his unfinished song— 

‘‘ Tell it how much his late desires I tender,” &c. 

Hence we may infer that Marlowe and Chapman were acquainted ; 
but we do not know that there exists any direct evidence on that point. 
Chapman greatly admired Marlowe. 


MarlowEj Cheistophee. — ^The second part of the Historie, 
called the Nature of a Woman : Oontayning the end of 
the strife betwixt Perseus and Theseus. Compiled by 0* 
M . — Mi London, Printed by the Widow Orwin for Cle- 
ment Knight, and are to be sold at his shop at the little 
North-doore of S. Paules Ohixroh. 1596. 4to. B. L. 
22 leaves. 

We have placed the great name of Marlowo at the head of this 
article, because 'Malone (who only had a copy of the work) wrote on 
the fiy-leaf, “ Probably C. M. means Christopher Marlowe/' Nothing, 
however, is less probable. Whether Malone ever read the -tract or 
not, we are quite sure, after a patient perusal, that Marlowe had 
nofhing to do with the authorship of it j and that the initials 0. M. 
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were prefixed to induce buyers to believe that tbey were purchasing 
the posthumous wort of a most popular poet, who had been tilled 
three years before Prom beginning to end there is but one passage 
which has the slightest pretence to poetical excellence it is not far 
from the commencement, where !Kmg Perseus meets with his wild 
son, Adrianus, wandermg in a wood “invironed with a circle of 
mightie mountaines, hte the forme of an artificial! theater, whence 
from every side the idle beholders sit and see the arte of imitatmg 
actors ’* Several other poets have used the same simde (see p 496), 
but 0 M IS the earliest author we have met with who employed 
it here, too, we have been compelled to correct the grammar, for 
sits and sees, in the ongmal, do not agree with their antecedent '^be- 
holders ” and, we feel convmcedthat, whoever wrote the " second part” 
of “ the I^ature of a Woman ” borrowed the thought from some pre- 
cedmg writer IsTobody but Malone has, we think, ever charged it upon 
Marlowe, and m the collected editions of his works not a word is said 
about any such production This may be deemed an omission, seeing 
that Marlowe’s mitials are obvious on the title-page, and that Malone 
was misled by them 

What may have become of the j^rst part of this " Histone, called the 
Hature of a Woman,” nobody has discovered it must have been lost, 
and we only know that it once had existence by this single copy of 
" the second part ” It is just withm the range of possibility that 
Marlowe, m his lifetime, havmg penned and pubhshed a ^rst fart 
(though none of his contemporaries or immediate successors give a 
hint of the kind), ^ome wretchedly inferior scribe, after Marlowe’s 
death in 1593, took advantage of the circumstance and attributed this 
“ second part ” to him also 

The whole is divided mto nme chapters, and it begms almost un- 
i^ntelhgibly to those who have not read the first portion of the work , 
for we are compelled to take up the story in the middle, and to un- 
tangle and jom the broken and ragged thread of the narrative After- 
wards we find abundant materials for a romance, but employed most 
martificially and clumsily We have two kmgs, brothers, fightmg for 
their thrones — a wild son, who had been nursed and nourished m his 
infancy by a lioness — ^two malignant queens, rivaJhng each other in 
bad qualities, and thence, as the writer contends, displaying the true 
" nature of a woman ” — a band of Outlaws, the hero fallmg m love 
with the reputed daughter of the chief— bloody battles and desperate 
personal encounters, m which the hero of course displays prodigious 
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prowess, and, finally, tlie pacification of tlxe kings and exposure of the 
queens, witk tlie kappy union and enthronement of tlie lovers. There 
seems nothing wanting to the machinery hut a giant and an enchanter. 

The whole is prose with the exception of two detached specimens of 
verse, neither of which is worth quoting, so common-place are they in 
topics and treatment, and so unlike anything that Marlowe’s genius 
would have produced. As for the prose, the most remarkable thing 
about it is its tedious alliteration : — ** But as it fares (says the author in 
one place) with the evor-swelKng surges of the sencelcs seas, that, the 
weary water working, men fall from the greedie gripe of Scillacs 
shivering shores, into the covert Charibdes cruel course.” Of the hero, 
named Adrianus, we are told, To bee short, there was perfection of 
bodie without the pampering of pride, vertue of mind without the 
varietie of misleading manners, a true telling tongue that never tasted 
a trifling tale ; so heere was deciphered the diflerenoe betwixt the in- 
tent of nature in our first creation, and the event of use in our educa- 
tion ; for that the one first formes aU thinges to the best, and the other, 
in the end, frames them commonly to the worst.” 

Perseus and Theseus are the two contending brothers, and the for- 
mer is the father of Adrianus, the hero, and the latter, of Laryna, the 
heroine : ’the Outlaw is of course nothing less than a disguised prince. 
At the close no poetical justice is inflicted on the guilty queens, for 
they fall down before their husbands, and are instantly forgiven the 
intended murthering of their children when mfants.” The w^inding 
up is mere patch-work and botchery. 


Maeriaoe . — A complaynt of them that be to soone maryed. 
4to. B. L. 13 leaves. 

Wynkyn de Worde, very late in his career, (his will was proved on 
the 19th January, 1534-5) put forth three semi-serious tracts upon 
matrimonial alliances; and as the present is dated 1535, we may 
feel pretty confident that it was the latest production of his press, and 
that it was not issued until after his death. The date, 1536, is given 
in a very unusual manner in the rhyming conclusion, or colophon, 
which runs in these terms ; — 

‘Here endetb a full dolofull complaynte 
Of many a man of there one concords, 
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Lokynge with face pale, wanne and faynte, 

Cursynge the tyme of theyr accorde 
Fynysshed and done the yere of our loide 
A thousand ccccc and xxxv at London, 

Enprynted also by Wynkyn de Worde 
In fletestrete at the sygne of the son ” 

On the title-page, or rather on the first leaf, is a woodcut (often 
used for other pieces) of two men conversing The other tracts on the 
same theme have no dates, and are respectively called The payne and 
sorowe of euyU maryage,” and The complaynte of them that ben to 
late maryed *’ they are aU obviously translations from the French, 
and as the translator, Hobert Copland, put his name to the last, we need 
not hesitate long m assigning the two others to him All three were 
unknown to Ames and Herbert, and Dr Dibdm strangely inserted the 
one marked 1535 among the undated productions of the press of 
Wynkyn de Worde We subjom two or three characteristic extracts 

The first stanza, after a brlefe mtroduction, is this — 

Now am I in grete myschefe and sorowe , 

To soone I put my body m gage 
I lyve in care, nyght, even and morowe, 

Lytell lacketh that I ne enrage 
To be to soone maryed I layde my gage 
Cursed be the tyme that I it ever knewe 
The deyyll ha\e his parte of maryage, 

And of hym that me fyrste therto drewe ” 

He follows it up by a passionate appeal to the young, warning them 
to eschew marriage, and says — 

“Better ye were withouten harme 
For to become a celesiyne, 

A grey frere, Jacopyn, or a carme, 

An hermyte or a frere Austyne 
Fie ye therfro, ye seke your fyne, 

And the abregmente of your dayes , 

Wherf ore do not your self enclyne 
To entre with lyght and other wayes ” 

He states that if he required his wife to do anything towards the 
maintenance of the family, she mstantly called m her mother — 

“ Than cometh her co^s also 
For to complysshe my passion , 

Her gosseps and her neyghboures to, 

Semblynge lyke a prosessyon 
God hnewe what destniccyon, 

Drynkynge my wyne all at theyr ease 
All thynge goeth to perdycyon , 

Nevertheles I muste holde my pease ” 

As a Junt of the manners of the time, he asserts that wives went on 
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pilgrimages merely for pleasure, and for tlie sake of spending tlieir 
husbands’ money 

“ Then must they have newe hahytos, 

Gownos and other a byllemcntes, 

Rynges of golde, perlcs and crcsolytcs, 

Bedes and gyrdelles with long pendentes/’ See. 

This cannot fail to remind the reader of Chaucer’s Wife of Bath . ■— 

‘‘ Therefore made I my vis^’^tations 
To vigillcs and to proccssyons. 

To prcachyngs eke and to pilgrymagcs, 

To playes of myracles, and to maiiagcs, 

And weared on my gay skarlet gytes.” 

The author, or rather translator, concludes by assuring us, that this 
is “ his fyrst werke it might be the first Copland had rendered into 
English, but, as we have shown, it must have been about the last upon 
which the press of Wynkynde Worde was employed: his Vita 
however, bears the same date, viz. 1535. 


Marston, John. — The Metamorphosis of Pigmalions Imago. 
And Oertaine Satyres — ^At London, Printed for Edmond 
Matts &c, 1598. 8to. 46 leaves. 

Marston is to be placed seventh in the list of English satirists, 
Bishop Hall, to whom he often alludes, being, as elsewhere shown (p. 
357), the sixth, though claiming to rank as the first. Marston is a 
manly, vigorous, but often rugged writer, and seems sometimes 
even to disdain graces of style and ornaments of poetry. Ho was an 
original thinker, but his satirical productions are full of local, personal 
and temporary allusions, which are now often unintelligible, 

** The Metamorphosis of Pigmalions Image ” is dedicated “ To the 
Worlds mightie Monarch Good Opinion f and the principal purpose 
of the author was to ridicule, and to show the immorality and evil ten- 
dency of a class of poems then fashionable, and to which Shake- 
speare’s ** Yenus and Adonis ” belongs. 

The main production consists of thirty-nine six-lino stanzas. The 
certain satires,” four in number, and all written in couplets, follow, 
but the versification is sometimes harsh, and the rhyme fre<iuontIy 
careless and defective. 

Preceding the satires is a poem headed BmcUo, wholly occupied by 
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a vindication of tlie writers whom HaB Lad previonsly attacked m Lis 
« Yirgidemiarum ** addressing that author, Marston exclaims 

Yaine enviotis detractor from the good, 

What cynicke spirit rageth m thy blood ? 

Cannot a poore mistaken title scape, 

But thou must that unto thy Tumbrell scrape 

and he subsequently adds four of the smoothest Imes in his volume 

“ So have I scene the March wind stnve to fade 
The fairest hewe that Art or Nature made 
So Envy still doth barke at clearest shine, 

And strives to staine heroyick acts devme 

The dedication to Good Opinion is subscribed "W K , the imtials of 
William Emsayder, the name under which Marston pubhshed his 
earher productions He was the author of a Masque, existmg only m 
MS , and of an uncertam date, which he wrote for AJice, Countess of 
Derby, who was married to the first Lord Ellesmere It is thus dedi^ 
cated to her Ladyship in the author’s own handwritmg 

If my shght Muse may sute yor noble memt 
My hopes are crownd, & I shall cheere my spirit , 

But if my weake quiU droopes, or seems unfitt 
’ Tis not yor want of worth, but mine of witt 

“ The servant of yo^^ Honoi’d 
“ Yirtues 
John Marston’’ 

The body of the Masque is m the hand-wntmg of some peison whom 
Marston probably employed for the purpose. 


Maeston^ John — The Scourge of Villanie. Three Hookes 
of Satyres Perseus. Nec scompros metuentta carmina^ 
nec thus — A.t Loudon, Printed by J E. and are to be sold 
by John Buzbie &c, 1598. 8vo 62 leaves^ 

A second edition of these satires was prmted m the followmg year, 
without the name of any stationer or bookseller This caution, no 
doubt, arose out of an order made by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London on the 4th of June, 1599, xmder which 
Marston’s Satires, Davys’s Epigrams, and some other works of a 
similar kmd were burned at Stationers’ HaU A decree was also then 
issued that “ no satires or epigrams should be printed hereafter ” 
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TLe main difference between tbe editions of “The Scotirgo of 
Villanie** in 1698 and 1599 is, that the latter contains an additional 
satire personally directed against HaU, produced by an Epigram which 
Hall had “ caused to bo pasted to tho latter page of every 
that came to the stationers of Cambridge.^' 

Marston dedicates this volume “ To Detraction,'* and at the end of 
the Satires he inserts an invocation “To everlasting Oblivion." Few 
authors, however, seem to have been fonder of notoriety, although 
he affected to despise himself as well as his contemporaries. Ho 
subscribes a prose address “ To those that scemo judiciall perusers," 
W. Kinsayder. In the comedy of “ Tho Eetum from Parnassus," 
1606, Marston is called “Monsieur Kinsayder;" and in his omi 
play, “ What you WiH," 1607, he applies the same name to one of 
his snarling characters. 

The satires in “ The Scourge of ViHanie" are of precisely tho same 
description as those which follow “ Pigmalions Image" in the former 
volume, and they excited much attention : the first clumsy couplet, 

“ I beare the scourge of just Khamnusia, 

Lashing the lewdies of Britainia,’’ 

was afterwards often thrown in Marston's teeth. In a prose address 
at the end of the volume, signed Theriomastix, he protests against its 
being supposed that he taxed particular persons, and not general vices. 


Martinis Theses. — ^Theses Martinianae : That is cortaino 
demonstrative Conclusions sette downe and collected (as 
it should seeme) by that famous and renowmed Clarke, 
the reverend Martin Marprelate the great &c. Published 
and set foorth as an after-birth of tho noble Gentleman 
himselfe by a pretty stripling of his, Martin Junior, and 
dedicated by him to his good neame and nunka, Maister 
John Kankerbury &c. — ^Printed by tho assignes of Martin 
Junior^ without any priviledge of tho Gator-oaps. 8vo* 
16 leaves. 

This is, perhaps, not one of the rarest of tho Marprelate traoti^ but 
it well deserves more notice than it has ever received for the personal 
and other allusions it contains. Kempe, the famous comic Shaken 
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speaiiaa actor, 13 mentioned by name m it, be having made himself 
especially obnoxious to the Puritans by the manner m which, with the 
aid of some of the poets of the day, he had turned them into ridicule 
on the stage The date is given at the conclusion, mstead of on the 
title page, viz 22 J uiy, 1589 J ohn Blankerbury is, of course, John 
Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbuiy, whom Martm Junior, who sub- 
scribes the tract, calls his neame and nunka,” meanmg his eame and 
uncle, eame’* being the A S word for uncle Martm Junior m one 
place thus addresses himself to his supposed father, Martm Senior 

Peare none these beastes, these pursuivants, these Mai -martins, these stage- 
players, these pi elates, these popes, these divels, and al they can do Quit 
yom seife but as like a man, as you have doone m Hut any Woi he, and I 
doubt not but you will make these rogish priests lie in the kenel ^ ^ There 

bee that affirme the nmers and stage-players to have cleane put you out of 
countenance, that you dare not againe shew your face Alas ^ poore haglers, 
their fathers are too young to outface the least of your sonnes * * ^ and 
therefore I pel swade my selte, that they their selves are thoioughlie perswaded, 
ka my nu^a Bridges, that you contemne such kenel rakers and sculhons as, 
to their shame, in the tune of your silence have solde themslves foi pence apiece 
to he derided of come who so will, to see a companie of disgmsed asses *’ 

He afterwards goes on to show still farther how sore the Puritans 
were at the manner m which they had been exposed by actors to the 
laughter of public audiences 

The stage-players, poore, sillie hunger-starved wretches ^ they have not so 
much as an honest calling to live in the commonwealth And they, poore 
varlets, aie so base minded as, at the pleasure of the veriest rogue in England, 
for one poore pennic, they will be glad to open stage to play the ignommious 
fooles for an houre or two together ” 

In the following paragraph the writer mentions, by name, Kempe and 
others who had especially mcurred their enmity, one of them the very 
man who followed “ J ohn Kankerbury** m the archiepiscopal chair at 
Lambeth — ^Bancroft 

** My second and last advise is this, in a word Suffei no moie of these 
hagglmg and prophane pamphlets to be pnbhshed against Martin, and in 
defence of the hierarchy Otherwise, thou shalt but commend thy follie and 
Ignorance unto the world to be notorious Mar-Martm, Leonerd Wright, 
Pregnevile, Dick Bancroft, Tom Blau o’Bedford, Kempe, serve thee for no 
other use but to worke thy ruine, and to bewiay their owne shame and miserable 
Ignorance " 

It was on account of the success of Kempe*s theatrical ridicule of the 
Puritans that Thomas ISTash, at this date, dedicated to him his famous 
humorous and satirical attack upon them “ An Almond for a Parrot,” 
which followed up Lyly*s Pap with an Hatchet ” (p 503), and. was 
quite as popular 
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Martin, Junior. — The just censure and reproofe of Martin 
Junior. Wherein the rash and un discrete headines of the 
foolish youth is sharply mette with, and tho boy hath Ins 
lesson taught him &c. 8vo* B. L. 16 leaves* 

This is professedly a x'eply to “ Tlicses Martiniana) (p. 528), and 
near the commencement Anthony Munday is very abtisively handled : 
*‘Ah, thou Judas! thou that hast alreadic betrayed the Papistes, I 
thinke, meanest to betray us also.” However, the most interesting 
passage, in the prose part of the tract, is what it says of the young 
Earl of Essex, and of the report that he was connecting himself %vith 
the puritanical party : — 

** And m faith, I thinke, they doe my Lord of Essex greate wrong that say 
he favours Martin : I doe not thinke he will be so unwise as to favour those 
who are enemies to the state. For, if he doe, her Majesty, I can tell him, ivill 
withdraw her gracious favour from him.” 

This is important as regards the biography of the unfortunate 
favourite. There are two specimens of versification near the end, the 
character of which may be judged by the following brief quotation 

Religion I lothed, my selfe I betrothed 
to all the lewd snares of sinno . 

Tis shame to say moic, take heede of a whore ; 
her markes sticke yet in my skmne.” 

A line is also quoted from some publication of tho time, which is 
remarkable as being a sort of English pentameter : the writer of the 
tract says : — 

“ But, sure, now I thinke on it, he brought it in onlie but to make up his 
ryme. And you scanne it well, tis a pretie one ; marko it well : 

' 0 England 1 now M often must thou Pater noster say.' 

How sayst thou ? hast thou any skil in Musike ? If thou have, then I am 
sure, thou wilt confesse with me that this bastarde pentameter verse hath a 
fine sweete loose at the latter ende, with a draught of Parhic ale.” 

The publication is without date, place, or printer, but must have 
come out about 1689 or 1590, 


Martin Marrrdlate. — A. Dialogue wherin is plainly laide 
open the tyrannicall dealing of L. Bishopps against Gods 
children; with oerfcaino points of doctrine, wherein they 
approoye themselves (according to D. Bridges his 
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ment) to Tbe truely the Bishops of the Divel [Mallach 
2 7. 8 9 ] 8vo B L 16 leaves 

This IS a rather clever tract on behalf of the Puritans, and it con- 
sists of a discussion between a Puritan, a Papist, J ack of Both-sides, 
and an Idol Minister , but what is meant by the last, as distmguished 
from the Papist, is not very evident, unless it mean a clergyman of 
the Church of England who was still wiUmg to allow the use of 
images We are not about to quote from it any of the arguments jpro 
and con, but merely to extract an interesting paragraph or two relating 
to Waldegrave, the printer , who, it seems on this authority, got mto 
disgrace for applymg his press to the production of pieces of a con- 
troversial and offensive character In consequence of the seizure of his 
types, &c m London he went to Edmburgh, where he became king’s 
prmter, but subsequently returned back to his first place of business 
Jack of Both-sides mquires of the Mmister — 

“ Master Vicker, how long was it since Waldegiaves goods were destroyed ? 
I have heard of him before now, but I know him not 

“ Mzmstef Tush I you knowe him well enough, I am sure it is since his 
goodes weere destroied about Ester was a twelve moneth 

** Jack And bath he bene all this time absent from his family ? 

“ Mimsten I, sir , and if he had bin there, he would easily have bm had, foi 
he hath bin watcht well enough for that 

“ Pw? %tane I will tell you, sir, how they deale with him when they have 
any suspition that he is at home, although he durst never come home, they 
sticke not, m the dead time of the night, to breake downe the mame walles of 
his house, and enter with constables and pursivants and this is a common 
thing with them 

“ Jack I am perswaded the Bishops had bm better to have given him freely 
two hundred pounds towards the settmg up of a newe printing house for him- 
selfe, then to have destroied his as long as they have done ” 

This IS all that relates to Waldegrave, and it is the first time the 
information has been obtamed from the same source The following 
passage mentions another person, who seems to have been actively 
employed by the Bishops, and whose name has already occurred 
(p 37) as the antagomst of Bonner There were, however, two 
persons of the name of Avale, Lemeke (or Lamech) and John the 
latter was perhaps a pursuivant, for we are here told “ If there be any 
m any charge, the Bishops have their John Avales to fetch them up 
before them, and then, if they will not subscribe, out of the mmistry 
he goes roundly 

From first to last the Puritan is represented as having the best of 
the argument, and not a few singular and libellous anecdotes and tales 
of Bishops are mtroduced 
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Martinis Month^s Minb. — ^M artins Months mind^ that is a 
certaine report^ and true description of the Death, and 
Pimeralls of olde Martin Marre-prelate, the great make- 
bate of England, and father of the Factious &c, 

Martin the Ape, the dronke, and the madde, 

The three Martins are whose workos we have had. 

If Martin the fourth come, after Mai*tins so evill, 

“Eo man, nor beast comes, but Martin the deviU. 

1589. 4to. 32 leaves. 

This tract has been attributed to Thomas Nash, but without any 
sufficient authority : on the contrary, it is dedicated to “ Pasquine of 
England,*’ a title that was given to Nash. The probability is that it 
came from the same pen as “ Pap with an Hatchet.” The local and 
temporary allusions, especially as regards the theatre and drama, are 
very curious, and among other things it is stated, that Martin Marpre- 
late had been brought upon the stage prior to 1589. From other autho- 
rities we know that this offence was first committed by the Children 
of Pauls, and that they were silenced in consequence for a considerable 
time. (Hist Engl. Dram. Poetry, 1.275). At the end is a variety » 
of humourous Epitaphs upon Martin Mar-prelate, and the whole tract 
is highly amusing. It is subscribed ** Marphorius,” but there is no 
trace of printer nor bookseller in any part of it. We conclude, there- 
fore, that the publication was considered dangerous. 


Mabttes. — ^The complaynt of veritie made by John Brad- 
ford. An Exhortation made by Mathewe Rogers unto his 
children. The complaynt of Raufe AJlerton and others, 
being prisoners in Lolers tower, and wrytten with blood, 
how God was their comforte. A Song of Caine and Abell. 
The Saiyng of maister Hooper &c, and his saying at his 
deathe. Anno Domini MDLIX. 8yo. B. L, 16 leaves. 

Our object in noticing this very rare work (from, as we apprehend, 
a foreign press, and it has no printer’s name) is not to give specimens 
from Bradford’s or Rogers’s known poems (so to call them) but to 
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make a few quotations from tliat part of tlie publication whicli was 
contributed by Ealpb AHerton, a new name in our rbyming literature 
His merits of tbis kind are very small, but still not entirely to bo 
passed over A Robert AUerton is mentioned by Riobard III m a 
letter to Sir R Hastings (Ellis 2 Ser I 150), but we bave no reason 
to think that Ralph AUerton was descended from him He was the 
writer of “a briefe rehersaU of part of the auc tours trouble'’ in the 
smaU work which forms the heading of the present article, and the 
stanza he uses is somewhat peculiar — 

'^In trouble and adveisitie 
We do finde most assuredlye, 

As the Prophet doth testifie. 

That God is our comforte 
We do not feare the evyl daies, 

Nor folow not ihe wicked waxes 
Of Antechrist, nor yet his lawes 
For God IS our comfort ” 

Here the author, no doubt, for the rhyme sake, wrote le^es and 
not “ lawes ” he goes on — 

** Although we have been tied in fetters, 

So hath bene some of our betters, 

As Peter, John and some others, 

Yet God was their comfort 
Both all day and mght in the stockes, 

With prety yrons and double lockes, 

Abiding tauntes, rebukes and mockes, 

Yet God IS our comfort 

** If we do our Butchers displease, 

Then are we cast m httle ease, 

And often byt with lice and fleas, 

Yet God IS oui comfort 
Sumtime we are in Lolers tower, 

Or in the Colehouse stinking flower, 

Looking when they will us devour, 

But God is our comfort 

Of course, he does not mean that they expected to be devoured by 
the hce and fleas, but by their butchers and enemies Thus AUer- 
ton proceeds through several other stanzas, and ends as follows — 

Let all people be glad with me 
That standes to Chnstes veritie, 

And take the crosse up joy fully e, 

For God is our comfort 
See that no troubles turne your hart. 

Nor of the flesh to feaie the smart , 

So shall you surely have your pait 
With Chiist, your whole comfoit 

JF’wis quod R A ’’ 

“ The Song of the poore prisoneis m Lolers tower ” is anonymous 
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it is wliat is called on the title-page “ The Song of Caine and Abell/' 
and commences — 

Cain, wilt thou not withdrawe thy hawdc, 
to cease thy froward will ? 

Wilt thou lift up thy firy brand, 
and vexe poore Abel still ? 

“ Though Abel have no fleshly strcgth 
thy furious wrath to tame, 

Yet God -will preseive him at the length, 
to thy rebuke and shame.” 

This song is extended to twenty-five such stanzas, full of admirable 
piety, but without a spark of poetry ; and it is succeeded by the prose 
“ wordes of Maister Hooper at his death,” and the few lines w^hich ho 
** wrote with a cole in the newe In in Gloceter, the night before he 
suffered,” 9 Eeb. 1554. 


Maxwell^ James. — ^The laudable Life and deploreable Death 
of our late peerelesse Prince Henry. Briefly represented. 
Together -with some other Poemes &o. by J. M. Master of 
Arts. London Printed by Edw. Allde for Thomas Pavier 
&c. 1612. 4to. 22 leaves. 

Two six-line stanzas, subscribed James Maxwell, dedicate this per- 
formance to Prince Charles and his sister Elizabeth. The first poem is 
the Life and Death of Prince Henry, where, by a rather extravagant 
hyperbole, the author says : — 

“ To plant and build he had a gi’eat delight ; 

Old ruines his sole presence <£d repaire. 

Orchards and gardens forthwith at his sight 
Began to sprout, and spring to florish faire. 

Aske of faire Richmond, standing by the Thames, 

If this be true ; or yet of hxs S. James.” 

Prince Henry’s “ Epitaph in his own four languages,” viz. English, 
Erench, Latm, and Greek, follows, accompamed hy poems on the 
auspicious accession of J ames I ; on his power of curing the King’s 
evil ; a mystical May-pole of* a Palm-tree from Palestine,” which 
was set up ifl Spring Gardens ; a congratulation to Prince Charles ; 
and a similar production addressed to Princess Elizabeth. Maxwell 
was no poet, and seems to have imagined that extravagant fancies, put 
into rhyme, were an equivalent for inspiration. We do not trace him 
after 1615. 
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MaxwelLj Jamjbs — A Monument of itom<*inl>raii(H‘, 
in Albion in honor of the magnificent dt'parttirc' iVoin Bn- 
tannie, and honorable receiving in Gcrmanj, naiuelj at 
Heidelberg©, of the two most Noble Princes Fn'dc'iicke, 
and Elizabeth &c By James Maxwell — London Printed 
by Nicholas Okes for Heniy Bell. 1613. 4to 28 

The dedication of this strange piece of learned e^itravagance is to 
the right dlustrious House of the Howards,” and in an address to 
the Reader the author states his reasons for the selection of that noble 
family After “ a summary view of the lustorieall points, and poeticaE 
conceits occurring m this present Monument” the poem begins, the 
style of which may be judged of from the foUowmg stanza, ^vhero 
Maxwell supposes the constellation Argo to be an\ious to leap out of 
the firmament, in order to convey the Prmce Palatine and Princess 
Ehzabeth to Germany 


When I behold the twinkling of her face, 

She lookes as if shee had a deepe desire 
To leave a while hei high sethereall place, 

W'hich she now holds amongst those flames of fire, 
For to descend amids our River Thames, 

Thence to transport the golden Fleece of tlames ” 


In the course of the notes, which are mtermmgled with the stanzas, 
the author alludes to his various productions printed, written, or pro- 
jected, some of which were perhaps never pubhshed or completed 
They are 


Sybtlla Britanmca, on five languages 

A Poem on the auspiciousness ofhis Majesty’s entiy to this Ciown 
A Poem on the Nativity of Pnneess Ehzabeth. 

Bntannish Antiquities, a work upon 
A Poem called a Mysticall May pole, presented to King James 
A Poem on the Nativity of Pnnee Charles ^ 

BaAd®’" Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, and Kebecca, and Jacob and 


The work ends witti a dissertation on tho 
Pnnee Palatme and Pnneess Elizabeth 


common pedigrees of tho 


Thomas —The Victorious Reigne of King Edward tho 
Third, Written in seven Bookes By his MojostioH Com- 
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mand. Tu tu Pallas^ Ccesariana venL Mart. — Lon- 
don Printed for T. Walkley and B. Fisher &c. lCu5. 8vo. 
101 leaves. 


In the dedication to the King Thomas May says that the defects of 
his poem, “ whatsoever they may he, can he imputed only to iiiHulli- 
ciency, for neither was there argument wanting, not yet tmdeavour, 
since I had the actions of a great King to require my skill, and the 
command of a greater King to oblige my care.” In our day we do 
not usually consider Charles I. “a greater King” than Edward ill. 
The poem does not include the whole of the reign of Ikhvard, 
and the seventh huok relates to the restoration of Don Pedro, to the 
Crown of Spain hy the Black Prince, after the battle of Navaret. 
The whole work is very unequal, sometimes turgid ahnost to bom- 
bast, and at others flat, tame, and disfigured by conceits. 

Among the Bridgewater MSS. is a poem by May, on the death of 
the lady of the first Earl, which was inclosed to his Lordship in the 
following letter : 


My most hono<i Lo. 

« I humbly crave your Lordsbipp’s pardon that I have taken this boldc wayo 
of accesse to kisse your hands, and present you with the enclosed paper, in 
which I shall beseech your Lordshipp to iooke upon my zcale only, and give it 
your favourable construction *, for I have aimed att no greater ojunion then to 
expresse myself an unfained honorer of her vertues and nobility, which I 
humbly prostrate to your Lordshipp under the protection of your noble report, 
and the tender of my 

‘‘Most humble 
“and 


“March 21. 1635” 


“ vnfained sciwice, 

“ Tno. Mayis.” 


The elegy itself is rather lah6riously than successfully wrought. It 
is dated in the same year as his heroic poem under consideration, and 
at that period May was under the patronage of the Earl of Bridge- 
water. Lord Clarendon says that May was a man of “ groat modesty 
and humility,” troubled with an “imperfection in his speech,” and that 
he “ fell from his duty” to Charles I. m consequence of the refusal of 
a pension. He then most likely came to his senses as to the superi- 
ority of Edward III. to Charles ; and, w^hen subsequently appointed 
Secretary and Historiographer to the Parliament he, no doubt, pro- 
claimed that body “ greater” than either. 

Two years before the date of Ma/s “ Edward III.” he had widtten, 
glso at the command of the King, a poem on the reign of Henry II. 
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MeevinBj History op — The most Famous and romiwnod 
Histone of that woorthie and illnstnous Kinglif Mcrvuio, 
soime to that rare and oxcollont Mimtr of i’rmoi'ly 
prowesse Oger the Dane, and ono of that rojall bond of 
unmatchahle Eiughthoode the twelre l^ceres of Franco &<•. 
By J M Gent. — Prmted at London by K. Blower and 
Val Suns. 1612 B L 4to 17C leaves 

From the phraseology this is obviously a translation from the Freneh 
The fact is not stated by J M , "who subscribes the address “ to 
the Readers whosoever they be,” preceding the “ first part” of the 
work , but it IS admitted by the pnntei m his bncf picfacc to the 
“ second part ” The mitials J M would point to John Marston, 
among the authors of that time, but it is not likely that he, who was 
then a popular dramatist, would engage in such an undertakuig, and 
it bears no marks of his vigorous, although somewhat rugged style. 
In the preliminary matter to the first part, he promises the second 
part “the next term, and if I five,” and the tiUo-page to the second 
part bears the same date The pagmg and the signatures run on from 
one part to the other , and, although this is the first edition known, it 
IS very possible that it was prmted at a somewhat earber period, and 
that the pagmg and signatures of the two parts were then distmct 
Two poetical pieces are mserted m the first division of the work, but 
they are of no merit 


Middleton, Thomas —The Aut and the Nightingale: or 
Father Huhburds Tales — London Printed by T 0 for 
Tho. Bushell, and are to be solde by JeflErey Ohorlton, at 
his Shop at the North doore of Panles 1604. B. L. 
4to 23 leaves 

There were two editions of this mterestmg tract m 1604 this is tho 
second The first was called “Father Hubburd’s Tales, or the Ant 
and the Nightmgale,” and it was “ prmted by T C , for WiUiam Cot- 
ton,” &c with Creed’s device of Truth chastised, and not Bushell’s 
device (as m the second edition) of Justice striking a measure of com. 
The mternal differences are still more important Tho greater part of 
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tKe second edition is a repnnt in a larger black-letter typo, but be- 
tween the line on sign. F 4 . 

That greater wormes have farde like tbcc,” 

and the line 


** By this the day began to spnng,” 

more than six pages are omitted, including “ The Ant’s Tale when he 
was a SchoUer,” and some early blank verse. It is in the “ Ant’s 
Tale ” that we meet with the mention of a player who is called old 
Titus Andronicus,” and whose peculiar action with one arm is ridi- 
culed; and here also we find that Julius Csesar was tlicn reju'cscnted 
in a puppet-show ; the same exhibition is again noticed in the comedy 
of Every Woman in her Humour,” 1609. The other variations are 
typographical ; but bibliographers have not been aware of the exist- 
ence of two distinct impressions. 

The tract is full of curious illustrations of manners and the .state of 
society, and among other points it mentions the death of Thomas 
Hash, who we know had been buried before 1601. Wo extract 
three interesting stanzas, where Hash’s talents and loss are comme- 
morated, the more willingly because we do not recollect that they have 
ever been referred to — 

** Or if m bittemes thou raile, like Hash 
Forgive me, honest Soule, that tearmo thy phrase 
Raylmg, for in thy workes thou wort not rash, 

Nor didst affect in youth thy private praise 
Thou hadst a strife with that Trigemini ; 

Thou hurtst not them, till they had injurdo thee. 

** Thou wast, indeed, too slothfull to thy scKc, 

Hiding thy better tallent in thy Splecnc: 

True spirits are not covetous of pclfc ; 

Youth/s wit is ever ready, quick and kcone. 

Thou didst not live thy ripened Aiitumno day, 

But wert cut off in thy best blooming May. 

** Else hadst thou left, as thou indeed hast left, 

Sufficient test, though now in others Chests, 

T’improve the basenes of that humorous theft 
Which seemes to flow from selfe-concovmg Brosts. 

Thy name they burio, having buried thee; 

Drones cat thy Honnio, thou wort the true Boo.*’ 

A mock dedication “to the true general Patron of all Muses, Musi- 
tians. Poets and Picture Drawers, Syr Cbristoplior Clutch-Fist,” is 
subscribed Oliver Hubburd ; but the address “ to the Header ” has the 
initials of the author, Thomas Middleton, at ’the end. In the latter 
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tlie following passage is remarkable , and, if it do not show that Spen- 
ser’s “ Mother Hubbard’s Tale ” was ‘‘ called m agam,” it proves that 
obstruction was offered by pubhc authoiities to some subsequent pro- 
duction under the same name T M says — “Why I call these 

* Father Hubburd’s Tales * is not to have them cald m againe, as the 

* Tale of Mother Hubburd ’ the worlde would shewe httle judgement 
in that, yfaith, and I should say then, ^lena stultorvm omma, for I 
entreat here neither of rugged Beares or Apes — ^no, nor the lamentable 
downefal of the old wives platters ” 

We more than suspect that Spenser’s “ Mother Hubbard’s Tale ” 
had been objected to, and that it was not allowed, until certam offen- 
sive parts had been removed 


Thomas — The Silkewormes, and their Fhes Lively 
described m verse^ by T M a Oountrie Parmar^ and an 
apprentice in Physicke Por the great benefit and en- 
riching of England — Printed at London by Y S for 
Nicholas Ling, and are to be sold at his shop at the West 
ende of Paules 1599 4to 41 leaves 

The author of this clever and learned poem was Dr Thomas Mof- 
fatt, or Muffett, a distinguished physician, and a graduate of both 
Universities, m the reign of Ehzabeth His life has been written by 
Anthony Wood (I 574), and by Messrs Cooper, m their Athena 
Cantahngienses (II 400), but neither of them has assigned to him the 
above m the hst of his works It has been “ regretted that no clue 
remams by which the author of it may be known, beyond the mitials 
oi his name,” (Bibl Anglo-Poet p 317), but the fact is ascertamed 
from a MS letter by J ohn Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carlton, dated 
London, 1 March, 1599, where he attributes it to Dr Muffett, and 
adds, “ in mine opinion no bad piece of poetrie ” (S P O Dorn Corr* 
1599 ) The work has been noticed m Cens Lit (11 152), but no hint 
IS there given as to the unquestionable claim of Moffat After he 
quitted college he travelled abroad, and near the close of the first book 
(for it IS divided into two books), he thus mentions havmg been in 
Italy, adding, in a marginal note, that it was just twenty years 
before he published the poem in our hands 
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tlie second edition is a reprint in a larger black-letter type, but be- 
tween tbe line on sign. F 4 . 

“That greater worines have funlo like tliee/’ 

and the line 


“ By this the day began tt; spring,** 

more than six pages are omitted, including Tlie Aut'b Tala when ho 
was a Schollcr,” and some early blank verna. It ih in the “ Ant's 
Tale ** that we meet with the mention of a player who in called old 
Titus Andronicus,’* and whose peculiar action n iih one arm is ridi- 
culed; and here also wo find that Julius Cajsar wm then repivscnted 
in a puppet-show ; the same eidiibition is again notu*cd in the comedy 
of Every Woman in her Humour," 1609. Tlie other variations are 
typographical ; but bibliographers have not been invare of the exist- 
ence of two distinct impressions. 

The tract is full of curious illustrations of manners and the state of 
society, and among other points it mentions the death of Thomas 
Hash, who we know had been buried before 1601. We extract 
three interesting stanzas, where Hashes talents and lohs are comme- 
morated, the more willingly because wo do not recollect that they have 
ever been referred to . — 

“ Or if m bxttemcs thou railo, like Nash : 

Forgive me, honest Soule, that teanne thy pin use 
Eayling, for in thy workes thou wert not rash, 

Nor didst affect in youth thy private praise. 

Thou hadst a stnfe with that Trigemini ; 

Thou hurtst not them, till they ha<l injurde thee. 

“ Thou wast, indeed, too slothfull to thy selfc, 

Hiding thy better tallent in thy Splecne: 

True spirits are not covetous of pelfc ; 

Youth/s wit is ever ready, quick and keene. 

Thou didst not live thy ripened Antumne day, 

But wert cut off in thy best blooming May. 

“ Else hadst thou left, as thou indeed hast left, 

Sufficient test, though now in others Chests, 

T*improvo the basenes of that humorous thell 
Which seemes to flow from selfe-eoneeving Brents. 

Thy name they burio, having buried tlieo; 

Drones eat thy Honnie, thou wert the true Beo." 

A mock dedication “ to the true general Patron of all Muses, Musi- 
tians, Poets and Picture Drawers, Syr Christopher Clutch-Fist," is 
subscribed Oliver Hubburd ; but the address to the leader " has the 
mitials of the author, Thomas Middleton, at* the end. In the latter 
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tke following passage is remarkable , and, if it do not show that Spen- 
ser*s Mother Hubbard’s Tale ” was ‘‘ called in again,” it proves that 
obstruction was offered by pubbo authorities to some subsequent pro- 
duction under the same name T M says — ‘‘Why I call these 
‘ Father Hubburd’s Tales ’ is not to have them cald in againe, as the 
‘ Tale of Mother Hubburd * the worlde would shewe little judgement 
in that, yfaith, and I should say then, j^lena stvltorum omma , for I 
entreat here neither of rugged Beares or Apes — no, nor the lamentable 
downefal of the old wives platters ” 

We more than suspect that Spenser’s “ Mother Hubbard’s Tale ” 
had been objected to, and that it was not allowed, until certain offen- 
sive parts had been removed 


MowatTj Thomas — The Silkewormes^ and their Flies Lively 
described in verse, by T M a Countne Farmai, and an 
apprentice m Physicke For the great benefit and en- 
riching of England — Printed at London by V S for 
Nicholas Ling, and are to be sold at his shop at the West 
ende of Paules 1599 4to 41 leaves 

The author of this clever and learned poem was Dr Thomas Mof- 
fatt, or Mufiett, a distinguished physician, and a graduate of both 
Universities, in the reign of Ehzabeth His life has been written by 
Anthony Wood (I 574), and by Messrs Cooper, in their Athena 
Cantabrigienses (II 400), but neither of them has assigned to him the 
above in the list of his works It has been “ regretted that no clue 
remains by which the author of it may be known, beyond the initials, 
ol his name,” (Bibl Anglo-Poot p 317), but the fact is ascertained 
from a MS letter by John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carlton, dated 
London, 1 March, 1509, w^here he attributes it to Dr Mufi’ett, and 
adds, “ in mine opinion no bad piece of poetne ” (S P O Dom Corr, 
1599 ) The work has been noticed m Gens Lit (II 152), but no hint 
IS there given as to the unquestionable claim of Moffat After ho 
quitted college he travelled abroad, and near the close of the first book 
(for it IS divided into two books), ho thus mentions havmg been m 
Italy, adding, in a marginal note, that it was just twenty years 
before he published the poem m our hands 
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In Tuscane towres what armies did I view 
One harvest, of these faithful hushands dead I 
Bleede, O my heart I whilst I record anew 
How wives lay by them, bcatmff now their head. 

Sometimes their feet, and winjjjs, and hi cast m(»ht true, 

Striving no Icsao to be dclivere<l, 

Then Thisbc did from muiesired UtV, 

When she beheld her Pyiam blame with Knife.’* 

The whole of the two books, as well as Oic dedication to the Coun 
tess of Pembroke, are written, like the above, in the Italian <»etave 
stanza, which the author manages with great siuv'ces. fh? ('alls Lady 
Pembroke “ the most renowned Patroncssc and noble iN lu'se of learn- 
ing and in the first stanza refers to her labours u})Ou hei^* brother's 
“ Arcadia," and to her translations from Petrarch and the Psalms ; — 

“ Great envies object, Worth and Wisedoms pride, 

Natures delight, Arcadias heirc most fitte, 

Vouchsafe a while to lay thy taskc aside ; 

Let Petrarke sleep, give rest to Sacred Writte ; 

Or howe or string will breake, if ever tied ; 

Some little pawse aidoth the quickest wittc: 

Nay, heav’ns themselves (though keeping Htil their way) 
Retrogradate, and make a kind ot* stay.” 

Mofiatt is the only author, wc have met with, who uses the verb x’(5- 
trogradate," and in various places ho inserts words, if not of pure inven- 
tion, of very uncommon occurrence. Near the end ho enforces the 
value of the silk-manufacture, and speaks from his oto cxiierience of 
the employment it affords to the poor in Spain and Italy : — 

“ What ncede I count how many windeis live, 

How many twisters eke, and weavers thrive 
Uppon this trade, which foodo doth daily give 
To such as else with famine noodes must strive. 

What multitudes of poorc doth it relieve, 

That otherwise could scarce be kept alive I 
Say Spaniard proude, and tel Italian youth, 

Whether I faine, or write the words of truth.** 

The subject at first does not seem promising, but Moffati ingeniously 
avails himself of all sources of variety, and is especially happy in his 
classical allusions ,and illustrations ; of course, the motamoridiosiK of 
Thisbe into a mulberry-tree is of considerable servieo throughout, A 
table of contents begins at the back of the dedication and fills two 
pages, followed bn the next page by a list of ‘‘ faxdis escaped in print- 
ing," On the title-page is an indifferent woodcut of a silk- worm, a 
chrysalis, and a moth. Marginal notes throughout give much curious, 
and historical information, for which the author could not find room, 
or would be out of place, in Ms text. 
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Moee^ Sie Thomas — A fruteful and pleasaunte worke of tke 
best© state of a publyque weale^ and of tke newe yle called 
Utopia written in Latine by Syr Thomas More knyght, 
and translated into Englyshe by Eaphe Eobynson Oitizein 
and Goldsmythe of London^ at the procurement^ and 
earnest request of G-eorge Tadlowe Citezem & Haber- 
dassher of the same Oitie —Tmprmted at London by 
Abraham Vele, dweUing m Pauls churcheyarde at the 
sygne of the Lambe Anno 1551, B L. 8vo. 144 leaves. 

This IS the earhest edition of Sir Thomas More’s Utopia m Enghsh 
The dedication is by Raphe Robynson, to “ maister William. Cecylle 
esqniere, one of the twoo principal secretaries to the kyng,” and it is 
remarkable as the first work that was mscribed to that celebrated 
statesman Hence it appears that he and Robynson had been at 
school together To this dedication succeeds Sir Thomas More’s 
Epistle to Peter Giles, wantmg m later impressions of the Utopia 
The body of the work commences on sign B 1, and concludes on sign 
S 4 — Thus endeth the afternones talke of Raphaell Hythlodaye 
concerning the lawes and mstitutions of the Hand of Utopia Im- 
printed at London by Abraham Tele,” <&c The second Enghsh 
edition was by the same printer in 1556, 8yo 


Mxtlcasteb^ Eichaed — In Mortem Seremssimae Eeginee 
Elizabethse Naenia consolans Hoc solo ofificio potui me 
ostendere gratum — ^Londmi Pro Edwardo AggaSj via 
longa sub quercu vmdi. 1603 4to 12 leaves. 

Ten pages of Latm hexameter and pentameter verses are subscribed 
Ri Mulcaster , and they are followed by a new title (with new signa- 
tures to the pages as if it were a separate pubhcation) as follows •— 
‘‘ The Translation of certame latine verses written uppon her Majesties 
death, called A Comfortmg Complamt This onely way I could 
declare my thahkefull mind Prmted at London for Edward Aggas 
«&c Anno Bom 1603 ” It has the initials R M at the end, and 
its chief curiosity and value, (independently of its rarity) is, that it 
is one of our early specimens of Enghsh blank-verse prior to Milton, 



altliough it eluded tlie search, of Bishop Percy ia makiag his collec* 
tioa of similar productions. 

Bichard Mulcaster was elected Master of Merchant Tailors' School 
in 1561 ; and at Shrovetide, 1572, and in two subsequent years, his 
scholars acted English plays at Court before Queen Elimbeih* Jfe 
became Master of St. Paul’s School in 1 596, obtained a living, and 
died in 1611. That he wrote better Latin verses than English blank 
verses will be admitted from the last six lines of each part the 
work : — 

“ Regnat ut in cselis faelix nostra Elizahetha, 

Sic regna in terris, rex Jacohe, tuia : 

Ptque ilia insidias Jesmtarumque furores 
Eludens, sicca morte quieta jacet ; 

Sic tu post similes (quia non vitaveris illos) 

Et longum in regno tempus adito dscum ” 

He thus renders them 

** As good Elizabeth raignes most happie now in heaven, 

So happie may King James raigne long with us in earth ; 

And as she did avoid the Jesuites ti’cacherous trames, 

Whereby she gat her grave m dne and quiet death, 

So good King James goe late to God and slip then snares, 

Por if thou stick’st to God, they’l not sticko to sticke thee ** 

Nothing can be more contemptible than the play upon the word 
” stick ” m the last line, and the measure of ten syllables, whi(‘h else- 
where he observes pretty exactly, is here utterly abandoned. 


Mukday, Anthony. — ^The Mirrour of Mutabilitio^ or princi- 
pal! part of the Mirrour for Magistrates. Describing the 
Pall of divers famous Princes and other memorable Per- 
sonages. Selected out of the Sacred Scriptures by Antony 
Munday^ and dedicated to the right honourable the Earle 
of Oxenford. — Imprinted at London by J. Allde, and are 
to be solde by Richard Ballard at Saint Magnus Corner* 
1679. 4to. B, L, 56 leaves. 

ITohody has given any account of this very rare and important 
hook. It is, indeed, mentioned in Cens. 1M% II, 10, and a mere list of 
names is thero inserted, hut without a word of quotation, or a single 
critical remark. 

It is Munday’s earliest extant production, although he states in a 
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prose address ‘‘ to the Eeader ** that it was the third time he had 
presumed upon his clemency ” He had been bound apprentice to John 
AUde, the printer, in 1576, (see j?ost) , and in 1677 his “ Defence of 
Poverty agamst the desire of worldly Eiches’* was entered at 
Stationers* HaU , and we may presume that it came from the press, 
although no such tract is now known He himself mentions his 
G-ahen of Prance *’ m the dedicatidn to the Earl of Oxford of his 
“ Mirror of Mutabihty ,** so that we may take these as the two instances 
m which he had previously come before the pubhc Ho copy of 
Galien of France ” appears to have been preserved, and our business 
here is with his “ Mirror of Mutabihly ** After its publication 
Munday became a popular pamphleteer, translator and dramatist, and 
did not die until he had contributed to the amusement and information 
of the world dunng more than fifiy years A complete list of 57 pro- 
ductions, m which he was engaged, may be found m the “ Introduc- 
tion ** to his MS Play, John a Kent and J ohn a Cumber,** prmted 
for the Shakespeare Society m 1851 He expired m August, 1633, at 
the age of 80 

It is m the dedication of his ‘‘ Mirror of Mutability ** to Lord Oxford 
that Munday speaks of his early travels abroad, and of the unsuccessful 
endeavours of certain Jesuits, at that time, to induce him to become a 
Eoman Catholic His address ‘^to the Header** has been already 
noticed, and he there announces his mtention of addmg a third book 
to the two mto which he divides what is in our hands It is preceded 
by two acrostics by Munday upon his patron*s titles and motto, vero 
mhil vemm, and it is followed by seven sets of laudatory verses — ^1, 
by “ Claudius Hollyband m the commendation of his Schollers exer- 
cise,** in Latm and Enghsh 2, by Thomas Proctor, one of the editors 
of the ‘‘Gorgeous Gallery of gallant Inventions 3, by T H z e 
Thomas Hewton of Chester 4, by Ed Knight 6, by Mathew 
Wighthand 6, by “ William Hall m commendation of his Kmseman 
Antony Munday ** and 7, by Thomas Spigurnel Then begins what is 
headed “ The first Booke of the Mirrour of Mutabilitie, rightly named 
the PrmcipaJl parte of the Mirrour for Magistrates ,** but it is with- 
out any poetical “ Induction,’* the author merely mformmg the reader 
that he had taken his subjects from the Bible, and that under “Pride,” 
to the description of which fi.ve separate hues are devoted, he had com- 
menced with “ the Complaint of Kmg Habuchodonojsor, some time 
Kmg of Babilon, for the mordmate and excessive Pride, that he us^ 
in his life time ” This he calls “ Caput I,” and it begins — 
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“•On highest tipe of Honors lofty name 
I some time did m Princely pomp xcmaync t 
Both farre and neer I bore the golden fame. 

And who but I in chcofe estate did reign ? 

Till Buddainly, in all xny peacocks plmues, 

I was throwen downe for all my treating tuinoB. 

Thus we see that the different characters narrated their own his- 
tories, but it does not at all appear whore Munday en(‘Ouni(*rc*d 
personages. The above “Complaint” is kept up through 
similar stanzas, and it is followed by “ The Complaint of King Herod ' 
under “Envy,” and by “the Complaint of King Pharao** umler 
“Wrath,” each in a different form of stanza, and so far unliki^ the 
original “ Mirror for Magistrates” where the old English Heveii-Iiue 
stanza is, with one exception, employed throughout. “ The Complaint 
of TTi-ng David,” intended to illustrate “Lechery,” is in the old 
heroic hallad-measure : 

“ 0 Bersaba ! forgivenes I doo crave 

For that I, wretch, thy body did defile, 

Unlawfully desiring thee to have, 

To spot thy name by such an unkinde guylc. 

And thou, Urias, through my deed was sla>aic : 

O, where icmaind the bounds of princely sway. 

That for my lust should so dcsiie thy payiic, 

And to thy foes unjustly thee betiay 

“ The Complaint of Dives” merits especial notice, because it is in 
blank verse ; although it has never been noticed by Bishop Percy, nor 
by any other author or critic, that Anthony Munday in this respect 
justly claims a place almost immediately after Lord Surrey, and ante- 
rior to Aske, Tallans or Sabie. This fact presents our author, and 
what he has written in “ the Mirror of Mutability,” in an entirely now 
point of view ; we transcribe a very small portion in proof of our 
assertion : — 

“ When Lazarus lay begging at my gate, 

I gave great charge that none should him rclecvc, 

No, not the crummes that from my table fcl : 

To save his life he should not them obtain. 

The dogs to him more gentle was then I ; 

They hekt his sores when els hoc naught could got,’^ 

The difference here hes only in the absence of rhyme ; and oven the 
lines are divided in the old copy into stanzas (ten in number of six 
lines each), so that the eye of the reader is deceived, untS liis ohr 
misses the jingle. Munday returns to rhyme in the “ Complaints” of 
Judas and Jonas, which close the first book, subscribed **Mnu, 
Antony Munday.” 
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mam poena, winch is in seven-line stanzas Gflie following, in praise of 
beaniy, is one of the best — 

“ As the apple to the taste, the rose to smelly 
The pleasant hlly to dehght the eye , ^ “ 

Gould for the touch, sweete musick greefe to expel! j 
So larest beauty was ordained to be, ^ 

The mmdes desired full saciety, ^ 

The treasure of the soule, the hearts delight, 

Love’s full contentment both by day and night ” 

At the end of “ the tragical Death of Sopionisba ” comes a new 
title-page Cseha Containing certaine Sonets By David Murray, 
Scoto-Bnttaine/* They are dedicated in verse to Lord Dingwall, and 
they seem written in imitation of Drayton, although the imitation does 
not arrive at anything hke the excellence of the ongmal William 
Percy, seventeen years*4before, had adopted Cssha as the name of his 
mistress in a series of ^sonnets 

After the Sonnets Sir David Murray mserts several miscellaneous 
productions, and among them an Epitaph upon his cousin of the same 
name They do not require farther notice 


Mythomystes — ^MytLomystes^ wherein a short Survay is 
taken of the Nature and Value of true Poesy^ and depth of 
the Ancients above our moderne Poets To which is an- 
nexed the Tale of Narcissus briefly mythologized — 
London^ Printed for Henry Seyle at the Tigers-head in 
S* Pauls Churchyard. 4to 60 leaves 



had come out iu 1627, so tliat although Mythomysics ” has no 
date, we may fix its appearance in or about 1630 : he also spi'alcH of 
Chapman as still alive, although he died in He applauds Sidney 
for his “smooth and artful Arcadia/* and Daniell for his “ On il Wnr-^/' 
])ut Spenser seems to have been H. R.*s ospedal favourite 

“ Next I must approve the Icamcfl Spenser, in the rt*st his |KK*ms, no less 
than his Faery Queene, an exact body of the Ethicke doetrine j thougii Home 
good judgments have wisht (and perhaps not without cause) that he had iht^rem 
beene a little freer of his fiction, and not so close ri vetted tx) his inoran,** 

It is to be observed also that, when speaking of his “ good ohl 
friend’* Chapman, H. E. mentions his translations of Musinus, 
Hesiod, and Homer precisely in the same way, and in the same order, 
as Drayton had done in his epistle to Henry Eeynolds. The avowed 
object of the author is to explain the mythological fables of the Greeks 
and Eomans upon natural grounds, and to show that they figuratively 
represent ordinary incidents. Of his own “Tale of Narcissus** 
(misprinted Mardssus) he says, “ As not the least of the fables of the 
Auncients but had then* meanings, and most of them divers meanings 
also, so no lesse hath this of Narcissus, which Ovid hath smoothly 
sung, and I paraphrastically Englisht after my owne way, and for my 
owne pleasure.” He then proceeds to show its real application, with 
the love of Echo for him and his own passion for himself, but at too 
much length for extraction. We must confine ourselves to a few 
specimens of H. E.*s poetry, premising that “The Tale of Narcissus 
' briefly Mythologised ” forms the title, and occupies a vdiole ])age, 
while a short advertisement to the reader states that he had UTitien it 
“ diverse yeares smee:” perhaps, about the time when Drayton and he 
had talked so fieely upon the subject of poetry, and had read speci- 
mens of their versification to each other — among them, possildy, this 
very “ Tale of Narcissus,*.* Of the love of Echo for the hero he writes 
thus sweetly:— 

Her pale sick lookes the woofull witnesso beare 
Of her hartes agonye and bitter teenc ; 

Her flesh she batters, martyrs her faire haire, 

And, shaming ere to be of any scene, 

Hides her in some wilde wood or cave, and there 
Answers perhaps, if ^e have question’d been ; 

And more and more increaseth ev’ry day 
Loves flame in her, and meltes her life away.” 

Thus we see that he adopts the Italian oUma rima as his form of 
verse ; and we may here observe that in various places ho proves him- 
self to be well acquainted with the works of Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, 
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Tasso, and most of the great ornaments of the Itahan language 
When Narcissus falls in love with his own shadow in the fountain, 
we are told — 

“ Transported with the silly vaine desire, 

That the deceiptfull shadow breedes in him, 

With his mJandled hps he presses nigher 
To kisse the lips that on the water swunme , 

Those lips, as if they did his lips require, 

Arize with equall hast to the wells brimme , 

But his abused lips their puipose misse, 

And only the deludmg water kisse ” 

The poet thus apostrophises him — 

“ Yll-fated wretch, alas * what dost thou see 
That m thy brest this mutmy awakes ^ 

Perceiv’st thou not that what enamors thee 
Is but the shadow thy owne body makes ^ 

And of how strange and silly a quality 
The passion is wherewith thy bosome akes, 

That fondly flatters thee ’tis still without thee, 

When what thou seek’st thou ever bear*st about thee ?” 

We add the concluding stanza, after the death of Narcissus — 

“ His funerall pile, rounded with tapers bright, 

The wayhng Nymphes prepare without delay , 

But the dead corse is vanisht from their sight, 

And in the place where the pale carcasse lay 
A flowre of yaUow seed, and leaves milk white 
Appeares a fairer flowre Apnll nor May 
Yeelds , for it keeps much of his beauty still 
Some call t a Lilly, some a Daifadill ” 

The work is ill printed, and on the last leaf is an unusually long hst 
of 67 rata One of the most noticeable is the direction always to sub- 
stitute ** throughout the booke ” then for than,” whether used as au 
adverb or as a conjunction — as m the first instance where the authoi 
says, “ but disease of the Soules health is no other then meerely know- 
ledge of the Truth of things ” There is httle doubt that than and 
then ” are the same word , and about the date when H H {t e Henry 
Heynolds as we beheve him to have been) wrote, it was becoming usual 
to print thoTi and not ** then but he wished, for some reason ho 
does not give, to check the modern practice 
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